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^*  PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITOR 

^^       In    a     proposed    series     of     monographs     on     the 
•*-'^  various   types   of   American    fruits,    this    book   is   the 
«b5  first.     Its    purpose   is    to   present    both   the    practical 
0>^  and  technical   phases   of   all   the   important   questions 
■^  concerned    in    the    cultivation    and    domestication    of 
the   fruits   under  discussion.     It    has   been   the   eflfort 
to  separate  these   two   classes   of  matter,   so  that  the 
grower   may   go   direct   to    his   subject   without   being 
distracted    by    details    of    history,    botany    or    ento- 
mology ;     and    the    student   and    investigator  may   be 
equally   at    ease    in    rapid    reference    to   the    subjects 
in   which    be    is    primarily   interested.      A    historical 
sketch   is   of    the   greatest   value   as    information   and 
in   giving   the   reader  a    perspective    of    the    subject, 
but    it    is    of    no  direct    importance   to   the   eultiva- 
">     tion   of  a  crop,    and,  therefore,  should   not   form   an 
X      introduction   to   the   practical    matter,    nor    be    incor- 
^      porated  with   it,    notwithstanding   the    fact   that   such 
^      amalgamation   is   the   custom.     The   practical    matters 
■1       iu     this    book    aim    to    begin    where     the    cultivator 
>       must  begin, — with   the   land   and   the   plant. 
I  In    this,    as    in    other   volumes   of    the    series    of 
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which  it  is  a  part,  the  aim  has  been  to  treat  gen- 
eral trattis  and  principles,  rather  ttian  mere  details 
of  practice.  A  book  cannot  instruct  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  any  roral  business,  because  these  details 
vary  with  the  environment  and  the  personality'  of 
the  operator.  The  book  should  attempt,  therefore,  to 
give  such  instruction  as  to  enable  the  reader  to 
think  out  and  to  solve  the  local  problems  for  him- 
self. When  practices  are  described  in  detail,  it  is 
rather  more  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  prin- 
ciple  than   for   the   giving   of   direct   advice. 

In  this  book  an  efEort  has  been  made  to  dis- 
cuss all  those  small  -  fruits  which  have  many  or 
most  points  in  common.  Therefore,  the  strawberry 
and  cranberry  have  been  omitted,  and  the  term 
bush-fruits,  long  in  use  in  England,  is  employed 
to  designate  the  group.  The  use  of  this  terra  wUl 
go  far  towards  elucidating  the  principles  involved 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  fruits  here  described,  by 
eliminating  unrelated  topics ;  for  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  management  of  the  strawberry 
are  no  more  like  the  principles  underlying  the 
man^ement  of  the  blackberry  than  they  are  like 
those  concerned  in  the  growing  of  the  apple. 

The  domestication  of  the  bush -fruits  is  one  of 
the  most  recent  developments  of  American  horticul- 
ture,   and    the    subject    is    all    the    more    interesting 
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becaose  all  the  important  types,  excepting  the  car- 
rant,  are  evolutions  from  the  species  of  om-  own 
woods.  Since  the  enterprise  is  so  new,  the  reader 
mast  not  expect  the  advice  which  is  given  for  the 
management  of  the  bash-fruit  plantation  to  be  as 
permanent  and  final  as  that  which  might  be  given 
for  apples   or   pears. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  this  book  is  an 
extension  of  a  thesis  presented  to  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Agri- 
cultnre,  and  to  add  that  the  author  was  a  bush- 
fruit  grower  before  he  was  a  university  student  and 
a  teacher. 

L.  H.  BAILEY. 

OOBMILL  OMIVBBWTV,  IIHACA.  N.  V., 
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GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS 


CHAPTER  I 

INTBODUCTOBY  DISCUSSION 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  most  of 
those  into  whose  hands  this  book  may  fall  are  al- 
ready interested  in  the  cultivation  of  bush-fruits, 
and  need  no  urging  to  a  further  consideration  of 
their  merits.  Yet,  should  there  be  a  reader  who 
argues  that  it  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  buy  than 
to  grow  fruit  for  the  family,  he  ought,  here  and 
now,  to  be  convinced  of  the  error  of  his  ways.  If 
he  is  a  farmer,  he  cannot  afford  to  do  without  an 
abundance  of  fresh  fruit  the  season  through,  for 
the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  it  can  be  grown, 
and  its  inestimable  value  as  an  aid  to  the  health 
and  attractiveness  of  the  home,  make  it  one  of  the 
first  necessities  of  the  household.  Moreover,  the 
day  is  past  in  most  sections  of  the  country  wben 
any  farmer   can  respect   himself    and   allow   his  wife 
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or  other  members  of  the  family  to  forage  the  fences, 
tramp  through  the  woods  and  over  the  fields  and 
hills,  for  a  few  poor  berries  which,  by  any  method 
of  reckoning,  have  cost  many  times  their  value  at 
highest  retail  prices.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
disioterested  reader  is  a  professional  or  business 
man,  confined  in  a  store,  oflice,  class-room  or  study, 
how  better  can  he  secure  the  recreation  and  exercise 
which  he  so  much  needs  than  in  the  care  of  a  little 
home-garden,  in  which  our  friends,  the  bush-fruits, 
occupy  a  share  of  attention  t  Indeed,  he  may  count 
himself  most  fortunate  if  he  can  possess  a  garden 
of  his  own,  for  then  every  plant  becomes  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  a  companion  and  a  friend.  Fmit  which 
has  been  watched  and  tended  from  the  opening  bud 
to  its  ripening  glow,  acquires  a  flavor  and  piquancy 
all  its  own,  which  the  product  of  the  grocer's  stand 
can  never  equal. 

The  question  of  whether  it  is  wise  to  grow  bush- 
fruits  for  home  use  is  easily  answered  in  the  af&rma- 
tive.  The  question  as  to  whether  it  will  pay  to 
plant  them  for  market  depends  upon  many  things, 
chief  of  which  are  the  facilities  for  gathering  and 
marketing.  Whoever  attempts  to  grow  even  a  small 
patch  Of  berries  for  market,  if  located  at  some  dis- 
tance from  a  village  or  town  of  some  size,  soon 
realizes  that  his  chief  difficulty  is  not  in  growing 
the  fruit  but  in  getting  it  picked.  Plenty  of  help 
may  seem  to  be  available,  and  many  persons  may  be 
offering  their  services,  but  few  people  who  have  not 
had   experience  know  what   it   means  to   pick   berries 
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all  day  under  a  scorching  July  sun.  Not  many  have 
suffleient  perseverance  to  do  this  unless  practically 
compelled  to  do  so.  This  is  especially  trae  when  the 
chief  dependence  must  be  placed  on  women,  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  outdoor  work,  so  that  between 
the  real  and  the  feigned  cases  of  illness  the  grower 
finds  his  force  growing  smaller  and  smaller,  with 
berries  wasting  on  the  bushes.  It  is  the  custom 
with  most  growers  to  protect  themselves  by  paying 
the  full  price  for  picking  only  to  those  who  remain 
throughout  the  season,  but  even  this  precaution  can- 
not wholly  obviate  the  difficulty.  Near  towns  of 
considerable  size,  this  trouble  largely  disappears,  and 
new  hands  can  be  had  to  replace  those  who  drop 
out.  The  expense  and  trouble  of  marketing  small 
fruits  at  a  considerable  distance  from  home  is  also 
a  serious  objection  in  many  regions,  adding  materially 
to  the  cost  of  the  product,  and  rendering  it  less 
attractive  in  market.  One  line  of  berry  growing, 
however,  is  open  to  the  farmer,  independent  of  the 
proximity  to  pickers  and  markets ;  that  is  the  grow- 
ing of  raspberries  for  evaporating,  which  wUl  be 
more   fully  treated  under   the  chapter  on  raspberries. 

THE    LOCATION* 

The  immediate  location  or  slope  of  the  land  may 
affect  in  great  measure  the  success  of  a  crop.    Most 

•In  (be  [ollowlDe  dlseaSBlons  o(  the  care  »na  treatmmt  o(  the  bneh-ftnlt 
pUntntion.  only  isneral  kud  gnmrnarr  stBtemonts  oan  bs  made.  For  more 
thorongh  conilderatlan  of  lome  at  these  mbjeota,  the  render  ii  leteired  to 
B^ley'i  "Principles  ol  Frnit-Orowliiii.'' 
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bush -fruits  natnrally  thrive  best  in  cool  monntainous 
or  hilly  localities,  hence  a  cool  northern  exposure  is 
to  be  preferred.  Throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
interior  country  more  injury  to  the  plants  comes 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer  than  from 
excessive  cold  in  the  Trinter.  Instances  have  oc- 
curred where  plants  in  a  protected  basin  have  es- 
caped injury  during  the  winter  only  to  have  the 
fruit  scald  and  dry  up  in  summer.  The  diffienlty 
of  overcoming  the  summer  heat  is  especially  great 
in  the  Southern  states  and  dry  portions  of  the 
West.  Indeed,  in  very  many  of  these  localities 
these  frnits  cannot  be  profitably  grown  at  all  in 
field  culture.  Blackberries  succeed  much  better  in 
the  far  South  than  raspberries,  while  red  raspber- 
ries endure  better  than  blacks.  On  the  Plains, 
black-caps  thrive  better  than  either  reds  or  black- 
berries. It  is  found  much  more  difficult  to  propa- 
gate the  black-caps  in  the  Gulf  states  than  at  the 
North,  and  it  can  be  snceessfully  done  only  in  par- 
tially shaded  locations.  The  fruit  is  also  said  to  dry 
up  ou  the  bushes  worse  than  that  of  the  reds. 
Red  raspberries,  blackberries  and  currants  can  be 
made  to  succeed  fairly  well  in  proximity  to  trees, 
where   they  get   the   benefit   of  partial   shade. 

In  this  connection  a  word  concerning  wind-breaks 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  for  in  many  localities  they 
possess  a  decided  value  in  protecting  fruit  planta- 
tions. Their  usefulness  is  not  confined  to  protection 
from  cold.  In  many  regions  their  most  important 
service    consists    in     lessening     the     evaporation    of 
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moiBtnre  from  soil  and  plants.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  those  portions  ol  the  West  which  are  sub- 
ject to  drying  winds  in  both  summer  and  winter. 

THE    LAND 

Land  which  will  yield  profitable  returns  in  bush- 
fruits  can  be  found  almost  everywhere,  since  these  fruits 
are  not  fastidious  in  their  demands.  The  one  thing 
which  they  insist  on  is  that  the  land  shall  not  be  wet 
and  heavy.  It  should  be  deep  and  porous,  however,  so 
that  it  may  withstand  drought.  Strong  clay  loam  and 
sandy  loam  undoubtedly  give  the  most  universal  sat- 
isfaction, although  experience  has  shown  that  bush- 
fruits  can  be  successfnlly  grown  on  almost  any  soil 
which  is  not  wet  and  sour.  In  general,  the  stronger 
soils  are  better  adapted  to  varieties  of  only  moderately 
vigorous  growth,  while  the  thinner  and  lighter  soils 
are  better  suited  to  more  rampant  growers.  Bed  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries  succeed  well  on  comparatively 
light  soil,  provided  they  retain  moisture,  while  dew- 
berries thrive  on  very  light  sand,  and  currants  and 
gooseberries  are  at  home  even  in  heavy  clay. 

Sod  land  should  generally  be  avoided,  if  possible. 
It  is  ioconveuient  to  furrow  and  plant,  and  more  or 
less  trouble  will  arise  from  the  growth  of  grass.  It  is 
more  difBcult  for  the  plants  to  become  firmly  rooted, 
and  they  are  much  more  liable  to  suffer  from  drought 
than  if  planted  in  well  subdued  soU. 

Thorough  preparation  of  the  land  previous  to  plant- 
ing is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.    No  amount 
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of  after  care  can  atone  for  neglect  in  this  particular. 
Land  which  has  be«n  thoroughly  worked  for  one  or 
two  seasons  previous  to  planting  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Subsoiling  will  prove  advantageous  iu  many 
cases,  if  the  substratum  is  hard  and  impervious.  This 
is  particularly  to  be  recommended  in  regions  subject 
to  drought.  It  should  be  done  the  fall  before  plant- 
ing, or  even  sooner,  in  order  that  the  loosened  sub- 
soil may  become  saturated  and  somewhat  eompant. 
Plantings  immediately  following  spring  subsoiling  may 
Bufter  more  from  drought  than  those  on  land  not  sub- 
soiled,  because  of  the  more  rapid  drying  out  of  the 
recently  loosened  soil.  For  the  same  reason,  fall 
plowing  is  to  be  preferred  to  spring  plowing  iu  dry 
sections  of  the  country.  The  essential  thing  is  that 
the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting  shall  be  moist,  friable 
and  thoroughly  pulverized  as  deep  as  possible,  so  that 
the  roots  shall  find  firm,  moist,  well-fined  feeding 
ground. 

Soil  which  is  uniformly  fertile  by  previous  high 
culture  and  manuring,  is  always  to  be  preferred  to 
a  neglected  aoQ  with  heavy  fertilizing  immediately 
at   the  time  of   planting, 

PEETIUZERS 

Probably  no  other  fertilizer  is  so  often  used  and 
recommended  as  stable  manure,  and,  in  most  cases, 
it  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  The  only  caution 
needed  is  to  avoid  its  use  on  very  strong,  moist  soils, 
where  it  might  cause  excessive  growth.  The  best 
time   to   apply  it   is   during  the   fall   or  early  winter, 
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for  the  reason  that  if  applied  in  spring  a  large 
proportion  of  it  becomes  available  only  toward  tbe 
latter  part  of  the  season,  thns  inducing  a  late  fall 
growth,  which  ia  liable  to  suffer  during  the  follow- 
ing winter.  Since  all  fruits  require  liberal  amounts 
of  potash  to  insure  their  best  development,  wood 
ashes,  cotton-seed  hull  ashes  or  muriate  of  potash 
form  a  useful  supplement  to  stable  manure.  If  com- 
mercial fertilizers  are  to  be  depended  on  altogether, 
ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  form  a  very  sat- 
isfactory combination.  Dried  blood,  if  used  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  400  pounds  per  acre,  has  given  good  re- 
sults in  some  parts  of  the  country.  This,  being  a 
nitrogenous  fertilizer,  should  be  used  only  in  limited 
quantities  to  supplement  other  materials  containing 
little  or  no  nitrogen.  For  a  slow-acting  fertilizer 
furnishing  phosphoric  acid,  Thomas  slag  is  being  more 
or  less  reeoniiD ended.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  three  great  fyrtilizing  elements,  it 
contains  only  phosphoric  acid,  and  this  in  a  form  only 
slowly  available,  so  that  it  should  be  ased  only  in 
connection  with  other  materials.  It  is  likely  to  prove 
better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  more  permanent 
orchard  fruits  than  to  the  small  fruits. 


8U6OE8T10NS    ON    PLANTING 

There  are  good  arguments  in  favor  of  either  spring 
or  fall  planting.  The  chief  advantages  of  fall  plant- 
ing are  that  it  can  be  done  with  less  haste,  and  when 
tbe  gronnd  is  in  good  eonditioQ.    If  a  mnlch  of  coarse 
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manure  or  of  earth  is  placed  over  the  crown,  the  plant 
will  usually  pass  the  winter  safely,  and  be  in  a  position 
to  begin  growth  at  once  in  the  spring,  without  loss 
of  time.  Unless  spring  plantiag  is  done  early,  before 
growth  begins,  the  check  received  is  likely  to  seriously 
impede  the  season's  growth.  Moreover,  a  plant  set  in 
early  fall  is  able  to  repair  the  damage  to  its  root  sys- 
tem, in  a  measure,  before  the  season  of  growth  the 
following  spring,  for  root  growth  may  go  on  to  some 
extent  in  cool  weather,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  plant 
is  dormant.  On  the  other  hand,  early  spring  planting 
does  away  with  the  extra  expense  of  covering  and  un- 
covering the  plants,  and  leaves  the  soil  in  good,  mellow 
condition  for  work  during  the  summer.  It  is  the  best 
method  for  black-caps  and  dewberries  propagated  by 
tips,  and  will  usually  be  found  most  satisfactory  for 
all  kinds,  if  the  work  is  done  properly  and  in  season. 

For  increasing  a  stock  on  one's  own  grounds,  young 
shoots  of  the  present  year's  growth,  of  red  raspberries 
or  blackberries,  may  be  used  with  excellent  results, 
transplanting  them  like  cabbage  plants,  any  time  after 
they  are  four  inches  high.  Cut  off  the  tops  if  they 
are  much  higher  than  this,  and  by  fall  they  will  be 
strongly  established  and  well  on  their  way  toward  a 
profitable  bearing  plant.  AU  plants,  particularly  of  red 
raspberries  and  blackberries,  should  be  carefully  lifted, 
to  secure  as  much  of  the  root  system  as  possible.  If 
merely  pulled  up,  the  plant  will  nsually  break  at  the 
connection  with  the  root  from  which  it  sprung,  leaving 
only  a  straight  stub,  poorly  equipped  for  growth. 

The   common   practice   is   to   plant    bush-fruits   in 
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row8  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  with  plants  two  to  three 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  is  the  most  profitable  mode.  Many  of  the 
best  growers  prefer  to  set  in  check  rows,  with  plants 
five  to  seven  feet  apart  each  way,  thus  keeping  them 
entirely  in  hillB,  and  doing  nearly  all  of  the  work  of 
cultivation  with  a  horse.  This  not  only  reduces  the  cost 
of  cultivation,  but  seenree  a  finer  grade  of  fruit,  ren- 
dering it  a  particularly  Batisfactory  plan  for  discrimi- 
nating markets.  In  regions  of  deficient  rainfall,  more 
space  must  be  allotted  to  each  plant,  in  order  to  in- 
sure it  a  suffleient  supply  of  moisture.  The  hill  method 
of  planting  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  well  adapted  to 
those  regions,  while  high-priced  lands  in  moist  climates, 
or  under  irrigation,  may  yield  a  greater  return  by  the 
closer  hedge-row  planting.  The  suckers,  which  spring 
up  in  such  great  profusion  in  old  plantations  of  red 
raspberries  or  blackberries,  are  generally  more  easily 
controlled  by  planting  in  check  rows. 

The  methods  of  planting  are  simple.  The  previons 
soil  preparation  has  already  been  discussed,  and  if  this 
has  received  attention,  it  will  be  easy  to  put  the  soil 
in  proper  condition  to  receive  the  plants.  In  this 
connection  a  bit  of  the  author's  experience  may  be 
interesting,  if  not  profitable.  As  a  young  conntry 
school  teacher,  he  decided  to  make  his  fortnne  by  em- 
barking in  the  business  of  evaporating  fruit.  As  an 
aid  to  that  end,  an  acre  of  black  raspberries  was  to 
be  planted.  The  order  was  placed,  and  very  early  in 
spring,  while  the  ground  was  still  cold  and  wet,  there 
appeared   at  the  express  of&ce  a  huge   box,  of  which 
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he  stood  considerably  in  awe,  as  well  as  of  the  ehargeB 
demanded  thereon.  What  to  do  with  these  plants 
was  then  the  question,  for  heeling -in  was  yet  to  him 
an  unlearned  mystery.  A  man  was  hired  to  plow  the 
gronnd,  which  was  covered  with  at  least  a  partial  sod. 
Without  waiting  for  the  harrowing  to  begin,  others 
were  set  at  work  with  hoes,  making  little  holes  and 
setting  the  plants  in  this  most  uncongenial  home.  It 
ia  needless  to  say  that  this  field  yielded  little  profit, 
except  in  high-priced  experience. 

The  care  of  yonng  plants  when  received  from  the 
nurseryman  is  an  important  matter,  for  if  ordered 
fi-om  a  distance  it  will  seldom  be  convenient  to  plant 
them  at  once.  The  bnndle  should  be  unpacked  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  bunches  loosened  enough  so  that 
all  the  roots  may  come  in  contact  with  earth,  and 
heeled-in  on  the  north  side  of  a  building  or  in  a  cool 
cellar,  in  moist  earth.  This  ia  done  by  simply  throw- 
ing out  a  shallow  trench,  with  one  side  slanting,  lay- 
ing the  plants  against  this  side  and  covering  the  roots 
with  earth,  pressing  it  closely  about  them.  Tier  after 
tier  may  be  packed  in  this  way.  Plants  so  treated 
will  remain,  in  a  cool  place,  with  perfect  safety  for 
some  time,  and  may  even  be  benefited  by  it.  K  at 
all  dry  when  received,  dousing  the  roots  in  water  or 
thin  mud  before  heeling-in  is  advisable. 

After  the  land  is  well  fitted,  if  the  plants  are  to  be 
set  in  check  rows  the  field  should  be  marked  one  way 
and  then  furrows  the  desired  distance  apart  plowed  in 
the  other  direction,  thus  enabling  the  workmen  to 
quickly   place  Ihe   plants   at    the   intersection   of    the 
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mark  and  the  furrow.  It  may  aid  Id  plowing  a 
straight  fnrrow  to  first  mark  both  ways  with  a  marker 
and  follow  one  set  of  these  with  the  plow,  but  by 
using  stakes  and  ranging  with  objects  in  the  fields 
beyond,  a  good  driver  can  plow  them  very  straight 
withoat  marks. 

Many  successful  growers  of  long  experience  recom- 
mend deep  planting  of  all  bush-fruits,  urging  that 
plants  set  deep  are  better  able  to  withstand  drought, 
and  to  stand  up  better.  In  that  case  the  furrows  are 
made  rather  deep,  but  the  plants  are  only  moderately 
covered  when  set,  allowing  the  balance  to  be  filled  in 
by  subsequent  cultivation,  after  the  shoots  are  well 
started.  A  word  of  caution  is  needed  in  regard  to 
deep  planting,  especially  with  "tips."  Undoubtedly  in 
some  soils  and  locations  it  gives  better  results,  but 
if  the  subsoil  is  heavy  and  hard,  the  plants  will  lose 
far  more  than  they  gain.  Experiments  at  the 'Ne- 
braska Experiment  Station  have  uniformly  given  bet- 
ter results  from  shallow  planting  of  black  raspberries, 
notwithstanding  that  in  this  section  drought  is  the 
worst  enemy.  The  stand  of  plants  has  been  almost 
a  failure  and  the  after-growth  poor  with  deep  plant- 
ing, while  adjoining  rows  planted  shallow  have  given 
fair  results.  This  is  in  rich,  mellow  soil,  but  under- 
laid with  a  rather  heavy  subsoil. 

In  mellow  ground  the  plants  are  quickly  set  by 
drawing  the  earth  about  them  with  the  hands  and 
firming  it  with  the  hands  or  feet,  leaving  the  balance 
of  the  furrow  to  be  filled  in  with  a  hoe  or  by  subse- 
qnent   cultivation.     When   two   or  three   are   planting 
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together,  one  should  earry  the  plants  in  water  and 
drop  them  just  in  advance  of  those  who  are  setting. 
He  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  ahead  of  the 
planters,  for  every  exposure  to  sun  and  wind,  no 
matter  how  brief,  lessens  the  vitality  of  the  plant. 

MANAGEMENT    OP    THE    LAND 

Some  return  from  the  land  may  be  obtained  the 
first  year  by  planting  a  hoed  crop  between  the  rows, 
although  it  is  an  open  question  whether  in  the  end 
anything  is  gained  by  the  practice.  Low-growing 
crops,  like  potatoes  or  cabbage,  are  commonly  recom- 
mended, though  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  West 
com  would  be  preferable,  owing  to  the  protection 
which  it  affords  against  drying  winds. 

Cultivation  during  the  first  year  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  any  other  hoed  crop.  Frequent  stirring 
of  the  soil,  to  keep  down  weeds  and  to  preserve  a 
loose  mulch  on  the  surface,  thereby  reserving  all  the 
moisture  and  food  supply  which  the  land  affords  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  plants,  is  the  keynote  of  it 
all.  Here,  as  in  everything  else,  the  better  the  cul- 
tivation the  better  the  growth. 

Each  succeeding  spring,  tillage  should  begin  early, 
with  any  good  implement  which  will  loosen  the  soil 
thoroughly  and  leave  the  ground  level.  Hoe  about 
the  plants  and  get  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  in 
good,  mellow  tilth.  If  this  is  done  early  it  is  not  a 
serious  task,  but  if  neglected  until  the  ground  is  hard 
and  the  weeds  well  started,  it   is  dif&cult  and  expen- 
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sive.  A  shovel  or  spade  can  sometimes  be  used  to 
good  advantage  in  hedge -row  planting  to  tarn  the  soil 
and  help  to  put  it  in  good  condition.  Some  growers 
use  a  plow,  but  this  has  the  objection  that  it  leaves 
the  land  in  ridges.  Most  writers  recommend  that  till- 
age should  cease  by  the  middle  or  last  of  August, 
in  order  to  give  the  plants  opportunity  to  ripen  their 
wood  before  winter,  yet  there  are  men  of  wide  expe- 
rience, whose  opinions  must  carry  much  weight,  who 
believe  that  tillage  should  continue  through  the  entire 
season,  or  at  least  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  frost. 
It  is  a  point  still  open  to  discussion,  and  one  upon 
which  careful  experiments  are  needed.  The  locality 
and  season  doubtless  have  much  to  do  in  determining 
which  is  the  wiser  course  to  pursue.  Continuous  cul- 
tivation seems  to  be  good  in  Nebraska. 

The  practicability  of  mulching  to  replace  tillage 
is  a  perennial  question.  In  the  home  garden,  where 
tillage  is  often  difficult,  it  is  sometimes  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  treating  a  small  plat,  if  mulch- 
ing material  can  be  readily  obtained.  It  is  generally 
conceded,  however,  that  no  other  mulch  is  so  prac- 
ticable as  that  formed  by  a  layer  of  mellow  and 
frequently  stirred  soil  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  chief  objections  to  mulching  are  so  concisely 
summed  up  by  E.  A.  Hallett,  of  Galena,  111.,  that 
I  take  the  liberty  to  quote  them  here  aa  reported  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Iowa  Horticultural  Society 
for  1883: 

1.  "It  is  a  tremendous  job  to  apply  a  heavy 
mulch  to  six  acres."    2.    "It  is  very  expensive  to  ob- 
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taiu  material  for  the  mulch,"  3,  "MulcMng  necessarily 
causes  the  roots  to  run  near  the  surface.  In  times  of 
drought  the  top  is  the  first  to  suffer." 

On  rich  soils,  where  moisture  is  abundant,  con- 
tinued cultivation  may  induce  a  too  rampant  growth 
of  wood.  In  snch  cases  cnltivation  is  sometimes 
abandoned  after  the  second  year.  The  ground  may  be 
then  seeded  to  clover,  which  is  cut  about  the  time  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen,  and  left  on  the  ground  for  a 
mulch.  Another  practice  is  to  grow  the  clover  on  a 
separate  piece  of  land,  then  cut  it  and  scatter  it  along 
the  row,  but  to  continne  to  till  the  spaces  between 
the  rows. 

TILLAGE    TOOI^ 

Very  few  special  tools  are  needed  for  the  snccras- 
ful  eare  of  the  bush-fruits.  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant implement  is  a  cultivator,  and  for  this,  any 
kind  which  will  thoroughly  loosen  the  soil  and  leave 
it  comparatively  level  will  serve  the  purpose.  It  is 
important  that  it  shall  be  capable  of  doing  good  work 
when  widely  spread,  for  with  full  grown  bushes  it  is 
impossible  to  work  close  to  the  roots,  except  with  a 
wide  tool,  the  wings  of  which  can  run  under  the 
branches.  For  suckering  varieties,  it  is  a  decided 
advantage  to  have  teeth  which  are  square  on  the  end, 
instead  of  pointed,  as  usually  made.  Sqnare- pointed 
teeth  will  cut  off  the  suckers  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  while  ordinary  kinds  dodge  them  to  a  great 
extent.  They  Are  equally  useful  in  cutting  off  Canada 
thistles  or  other  deep-rooting  weeds,  which  often  escape. 
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A  cultivator  constructed  on  this  principle  baa  been  in 
almost  constant  nse  on  the  farm  of  J.  H.  Hale,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has 
given  complete  Batisfaction.  That  particular  make  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  old-fashioned  com  cultivator 
with  diamond -shaped,  reversible  teeth,  except  that  on 
one  end  the  teeth  Eire  square  instead  of  pointed. 

In  soil  which  is  free  from  stones,  knives  or  cutting 
blades  of  steel  can  be  made  by  a  blacksmith  and  at- 
tached to  an  ordinary  cultivator  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  follow  and  either  cut  or  pull  out  everything 
left  by  the  teeth.  Such  a  device  is  used  by  E.  T. 
Hartley,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  cutting  ofiE  plum 
sprouts.  Mr.  Hartley  also  uses  a  larger  and  longer 
knife  attached  behind  a  disk  harrow  for  use  in  or- 
chard enltivation,  which  has  given  excellent  satisfac- 
tion. For  use  on  our  grounds  at  the  Nebraska  Ex- 
periment Station,  we  have  a  knife  attached  to  the 
Iron  Age  harrow-tooth  cultivator.  This  we  find  to  be 
very  useful. 

In  mellow  soil  a  scuffle  hoe  is  a  most  useful  imple- 
ment for  working  among  plants  which  have  become 
large  and  spreading,  particularly  if  grown  in  hedge 
rows,  so  that  considerable  hoeing  needs  to  be  done. 
The  Crescent  scuffle  hoe  answers  this  purpose  admira- 
bly, or,  if  the  materials  are  at  hand,  one  can  be  made 
by  riveting  the  outer  tines  of  an  old  fork  to  a  piece 
of  an  old  bush-scythe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.* 

In  this  connection,  two  devices  for  the  horse  which 

■Other  patMrns  of  ngetol  hft^U  tooli  on  Ulnatrateil  lu  "Qsrden-Makliii;." 
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does    the   ealtivating    should    be    mentioned,    one    of 
which   he   will   appreciate   and   one   of   which   he  will 
not.     This   latter  is  a  wire  muzzle,  in 
the  shape  of  a  basket,  which  slips  over 
his    nose    and     bnckles    into     the    bit 
rings.     This  may  look  like  taking  an 
unfair   advantage   of    onr  faithfnl   co- 
worker, bnt  it   will   prevent   his  being 
scolded  and  jerked  when  he  admires  an 
exceptionally  fine  clnster  of  fruit.     He 
will  also  keep  his  position  in  the  row 
and  do  his  work  better  if  relieved  of 
the  extra  task  of  picking  berries  and 
nipping  shoots  at  the  same  time.    The 
'  other  device  is  a  leather  apron  to  be 
worn  on    his  breast.      This  will  save 
i^daicaSe"™     him   many  an   ugly  scratch   and,  in   a 
■ccapec.         measure,  offset  the  loss  of  fruit  which 
the   muzzle  occasions   him.    It  is  gen- 
erally necessary  to  keep  the  horse  close  to  one  row 
in  order  to  make  the  cultivator  reach  well  under  the 
bushes,  and  this  apron  will  materially  aid  in  doing  it. 


PRUNINQ 

It  is  better  to  remove  the  old  canes  of  raspberries 
and  blackberries  soon  after  they  are  through  fruiting. 
Any  insects  which  may  be  harboring  in  them  at  the 
time  are  thus  destroyed.  The  canes  can  then  be  more 
easily  cut,  for  they  are  still  succulent  and  soft,  while 
by  spring  they  become  very  dry  and  woody.    It  also 
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offers  a  good  opportunity  to  clean  np  the  plantation, 
and  to  cnltivate  cioBe  as  soon  as  the  old  canes  are  re- 
moved. The  chief  advantage  to  be  gained  by  leaving 
tbem  until  spring  is  the  slight  protection  from  cold 
aud  winds  which  they  afford  to  the  younger  canes, 
yet  the  more  caaee  in  the  hill  the  greater  the  danger 
from  rubbing  by  the  swaying  of  the  winds. 

Some  implement  is  needed  for  cutting  out  the  old 
and  superfluous  canes  during  fall  or  winter.  The 
work  can  be  done  with  long-handled  pruning  shears, 
a  corn-cutter,  or  with  an  ordinary  bush-scythe,  but 
some  form  of  booked  knife,  small  enough  to  work  in 
among  the  canes  easily,  and  cut  o 
convenient.  A  good  tool  of  this 
kind  can  be  made  from  a  flat 
file,  bent  and  sharpened  prop- 
erly, then  firmly  driven  into  a 
shovel  or  manure-fork  handle, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  A  spud 
(Fig.  3)  is  often  useful  in 
cutting  out  the  canes,  and 
especially  in  cutting  off  soft 
young  suckers.  Wm.  A. 
Brown,  of  Michigan,  reports* 
that  after  trying  many  de- 
vices he  prefers  a  tool  some- 
thing like  this  hook  made  from 

a  piece  of  bnsh-scythe  riveted  to  a  flattened  shank 
and  driven   into   a     handle.      He  also  recommends   a 

tMooTt  lUehUan  HorUenltDna  BodMr.  UM,  4I». 
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special  rake  for  use  in  gathering  up  the  old  canes 
when  throagh  pruning.  It  consists  of  a  head-piece 
of  fonr-by-four  scantling,  five  feet  long.  Into  this 
are  fastened  seven  teeth  of  three-fourths  inch  ronad 
iron,  eighteen  inches  long.  Poles  at  right  angles 
to  the  teeth  serve  for  shafts,  and  a  bow  is  at- 
tached to  the  head-piece  for  handling  it.  By  means 
of  such  a  tool,  the  canes  can  be  quickly  gathered 
into  piles  in  the  rows,  and  can  then  be  loaded  on  a 
hay  rack  and  drawn  away. 

For  the  spring  pruning,  which  consists  chiefly  in 
shortening-in  the  laterals,  some  light,  quick  and  easy- 
working  shears  are  needed.  If  the  eanes  are  not  too 
large  and  woody,  a  strong  pair  of  sheep-shears  is 
most  convenient.  Light-handled  shears  with  blades 
ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  are  sometimes  recommended. 
These  require  both  hands  to  work  them,  and  the  chief 
advantage  is  in  being  able  to  cut  several  laterals  at 
one  stroke. 

For  pinching  the  new  growth  in  summer,  a  long- 
bladed  knife  or  sickle  with  a  keen  edge  will  be  found 
to  be  convenient  if  the  shoots  are  so  exposed  as  to 
allow  them  to  be  clipped  readily,  as  on  young  bushes  ; 
otherwise  nothing  equals  a  pair  of  sheep-shears.  In 
fact,  with  these  shears  in  one  hand  and  a  knife  or 
sickle  in  the  other,  the  pinching  becomes  a  light 
task.* 

ocipleB  And  praetlce  oC  prnoiog,  coDsalt  "The 
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The  hardiness  of  the  varieties  which  he  cnltivates 
is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  the  grower.  The 
qnestion  of  what  constitutes  hardiness  has  puzzled 
growers  much,  and  is  still  unsettled.  That  the  con- 
ditions of  the  season  and  of  growth  affect  in  great 
measure  the  ability  to  endure  the  following  winter 
is  certain,  although  if  a  variety  is  constitutionally 
tender  in  a  given  locality,  there  is  little  hope  that 
any  kind  of  treatment  will  make  it  hardy.  Disease 
or  the  intense  heat  of  summer  may  so  weaken  plants 
that  they  are  unable  to  withstand  the  most  favorable 
winters,  while  strong,  healthy  plants  will  often  endure 
the  most  trying  ones  unhurt.  Raspberry  plants  taken 
up  and  removed  to  the  forcing  house  in  the  fall  of 
1892  showed  all  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  winter 
killing  when  starting  into  growth  under  glass,  yet 
they  had  been  subjected  to  only  enough  cold  to 
admit  of  a  ball  of  earth  being  taken  up  with  them  when 
transferred  to  the  house.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
after  a  comparatively  dry  fall,  favoring  a  slow,  well 
ripened  growth,  plants  endure  the  winter  best,  but 
even  this  theory  of  well  ripened  wood  is  still  open 
to  doubt.  It  is  certain  that  slender  eanes  pro- 
duced during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  often 
winter-kill  less  than  those  of  the  whole  season's 
growth.  It  is  unsafe  to  assert  from  this,  however, 
that  immature  wood  is  hardier,  for  canes  produced 
late  are  smaller,  and  may  make  firmer,  better  ripened 
wood  than  those  of  earlier  and  more  vigorous  growth. 
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There  are  some  very  successful  berry -growers  whose 
practice  is  directly  opposite  to  this  theory,  for  they 
believe  ia  thorough  and  frequent  cultivation  up  to 
the  time  of  frost.  This  tends  to  favor  a  late  fall 
gi-owth,  producing  at  least  some  wood  which  cannot 
be  well  ripened  when  winter  sets  in. 

In  many  localities  winter  protection  is  an  essential 
feature  of  berry  growing,  and  many  growers  find  it 
profitable  even  where  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
The  increased  yield,  even  in  mild  climates,  often  more 
than  pays  the  cost  of  protection,  and  a  crop  of  fmit 
is  thereby  insured,  even  thongh  the  winter  should  be 
an  unusually  trying  one. 

Diffei-ent  methods  are  employed  for  laying-down 
the  canes.  Some  drive  over  the  rows  with  a  wagon, 
and  the  axle  bends  the  plants  all  in  one  direction.  If 
mulch  of  any  kind  is  used  for  covering,  like  sorghum, 
bagasse  or  coarse  manure,  it  can  be  thrown  from  the 
wagon  on  to  the  plants  at  the  same  time.  A  fence 
rail  is  sometimes  used  to  bend  down  a  section  of  row 
at  once,  leaving  the  rail  there  to  hold  them  down.  A 
simple  and  practical  way  is  to  remove  a  little  earth 
from  the  side  of  the  hill  with  a  spading  or  manure 
fork,  bending  the  plant  down  in  that  direction  and 
throwing  enough  earth  over  the  tips  to  hold  it  there. 
The  plants  are  usually  all  laid  in  one  direction  along 
the  row,  the  tips  of  one  lapping  over  the  roots  of  the 
preceding.  In  very  severe  climates  it  is  best  to  en- 
tirely cover  the  plants  with  earth.  This  is  some- 
times done  by  running  a  plow  along  the  row,  and 
throwing  the  furrow  over  them  after  they  have  been 
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laid  down.  The  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  it 
injures  the  roots,  and  with  snckering  varieties,  caases 
more  suckers  to  spring  up,  so  that  the  time  saved 
is  lost  again  in  fighting  the  suckers  the  following 
season.  Some  plow  a  furrow  along  the  row  the  first 
thing,  and  turn  the  plants  to  the  side,  but  that  plan 
is  open  to  the  same  objeetion. 

This  laying-down  can  be  done  at  any  time  after 
growth  stops  in  the  fall,  but  before  the  ground 
freezes.  In  some  instances  no  injury  has  followed 
covering  while  yet  in  full  leaf,  with  several  weeks  of 
mild  weather  following.  The  time  of  taking  them 
up  in  the  spring,  however,  is  of  greater  importance, 
for  if  lifted  early,  with  severe  weather  following,  they 
are  much  more  apt  to  be  injured  than  plants  which 
have  not  been  covered  would  be  by  the  same  tempera- 
ture. If  left  too  late,  growth  may  begin  while  they 
are  still  covered,  rendering  them  very  sensitive  to 
even  light  frosts  when  exposed.  It  is  always  bet- 
ter, if  the  work  can  be  so  timed,  that  a  few  days  of 
mild  weather  shall  follow  the  date  of  lifting. 

The  cost  of  protecting  in  this  way  is  variously 
estimated.  T.  T.  Lyon  reports  a  large  plantation 
of  Wilson  Early  blackberries  bearing  a  bountiful  crop, 
which  had  been  laid  down  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$1.75  per  acre.  In  Wisconsin,  where  much  of  it  is 
done,  the  cost  of  laying- down  blackberries  and 
lifting  them  again  in  spring  is  estimated  at  about 
$5  per  acre. 

The  verdict  of  all  growers  who  have  practiced  lay- 
ing-down  is  80  nnanimotiBly  in  its  favor  that  there  can 
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be  little  doubt  that  in  all  regions  where  the  winters 
are  especially  severe  or  trying,  it  will  certainly  pay 
to  lay  down  both  raspberries  and  blackberries,  A 
writer  in  American  Garden  in  1890  makes  the  state- 
ment that  he  can  insure  a  quart  of  blaofeberries  a 
minute,  for  the  time  spent  in  laying  them  down. 
Some  growers  advise  less  vigorous  summer  pruu!ng< 
or  none  at  all,  where  plants  are  to  be  laid  down. 
Others  who  practice  laying-down  very  extensively 
also   prune   severely. 

Bailey  writes*  as  follows  on  this  subject;  "Black- 
berries and  raspberries  are  extensively  laid  down  in 
cold  climates,  and  it  may  be  well  to  relate  the  method 
here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  occupy  bleak  loca- 
tions. Late  in  fall,  the  bushes  are  tipped  over  and 
covered.  Three  men  are  generally  employed  to  per- 
form this  labor.  One  man  goes  ahead  with  a  long- 
handled,  round-pointed  shovel  and  digs  the  earth 
away  six  inches  deep  from  under  the  roots.  The 
second  man  has  a  six-tined  or  four-tined  fork  which 
he  thrusts  against  the  plant  a  foot  or  so  above  the 
ground,  and  by  pushing  upon  the  fork  and  stamping 
against  the  roots  with  the  foot,  the  plant  is  laid  over 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  earth  was  removed. 
The  third  man  now  covers  the  plant  with  earth  or 
marsh  hay.  Earth  is  generally  used,  and  if  the  va- 
riety is  a  tender  one  the  whole  bush  is  covered  two 
or  three  inches  deep.  Hardy  varieties  may  be  simply 
held    down    by   throwing   a   few  shovelfulls   of   earth 
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on  the  tops  of  the  canes,  thus  allowing  the  snow  to 
fill  Id  amooget  the  tops.  If  the  grower  lives  in  a 
locality  where  he  does  not  fear  late  spring  frosts,  the 
bushes  should  be  raised  early  in  the  spring ;  but  if 
frosts  are  feared,  they  may  be  left  under  cover  until 
eorn-plantiug  time.  If  the  buds  become  large  and 
are  bleached  white  nuder  cover,  they  will  suffer  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  one  must  watch  the 
bushes  in  spring,  and  raise  them  before  the  buds  be- 
come soft  and  white.  This  method  of  laying-down 
blackberry  plants  costs  less  than  $10  per  acre,  and 
the  alight  breaking  of  the  roots  is  no  disadvantage. 
Some  growers  dig  the  earth  away  on  both  sides  of 
the  row,  and  still  others  bend  over  the  canes  without 
any  digging.  Whatever  method  is  employed,  the 
operator  must  be  careful  not  to  crack  or  split  the 
canes.  The  method  can  be  varied  with  different  va- 
rieties, for  some  bear  stiffer  canes  than  others." 

The  'same  author  writes*  again  as  follows:  "The 
tops  of  plants  may  be  laid  down  for  the  winter.  Fig. 
4  shows  a  method  of  laying  down  blackberries,  as 
practiced  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  The  plants 
were  tied  to  a  trellis,  as  the  method  is  in  that 
country,  two  wires  fa,  h)  having  been  run  on 
either  side  of  the  row.  The  posts  are  hinged  by  a 
pivot  to  a  short  post  (c),  and  are  held  in  position  by 
a  brace  (d).  The  entire  trellis  is  then  laid  down 
upon  the  approach  of  winter,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration.    The   blackberry  tops  are  so  strong  that  they 
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hold  the  wires  up  from  the  groand,  even  when  the 
trellis  is  laid  down.  To  bold  the  wires  close  to  the 
earth,  stakes  are  thrust  over  them  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion, as  shown  at  n  n.  The  snow  which  drifte 
through  the  plants  ordinarily  affords  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  plants  which  are  as   hardy  as   grapes   and 


berries.  In  fact,  the  plants  may  be  uninjured  even 
without  cover,  since,  in  their  prostrate  position,  they 
escape  the  cold  and  drying  winds." 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted,  that  severe 
cold  is  not  the  only  cause  of  winter -killing.  In 
Nebraska,  red  raspberries  and  blackberries  are  eom- 
monly  killed  to  the  ground  if  left  unprotected,  while 
hlaek-eaps  fare  only  a  little  better,  yet  the  climate  is 
no  colder  than  In  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  where 
protection  is  rarely  given.     The  winter  of  1895-6  was 
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an  exceptiouaJly  mild  one,  the  mercury  falling  below 
zero  bat  once  at  Lincoln,  and  then  only  five  degrees 
below,  yet  the  destruction  was  as  complete  as  ever. 

Tonng  plants  of  the  Taylor  blackberry  were  uni- 
formly killed  to  the  ground  during  this  winter,'  while 
plants  in  adjoining  rows,  of  the  same  age  and  in  every 
way  comparable,  but  which  were  laid  down  and  cov- 
ered, came  through  perfectly  green  to  the  tips.  The 
following  winter,  1896-7,  was  much  colder,  but  the 
preceding  summer  and  autumn  had  been  favorable, 
with  plenty  of  rain,  and  the  plants  went  into  winter 
quarters  with  abnndant  moisture  in  the  ground.  Con- 
trary to  their  usual  custom,  and  in  spite  of  much 
lower  temperature,  both  raspberry  and  blackberry 
plants  came  through  the  winter  in  good  condition  with- 
out protection.  Drought  is  more  disastrous  than  cold 
in  Nebraska. 

PROPAGATION* 
The  common  methods  of  propagation  consist  in  a 
division  or  continuation  of  the  parent  plant  by  means 
of  tips,  suckers  or  cuttings,  according  to  the  habit  of 
the  species.  Reproduction  from  seeds,  by  means  of 
which  new  varieties  are  obtained,  is  the  same  in  all. 
When  the  fruit  is  thoroughly  ripe  the  seeds  should  be 
washed  out  of  the  pulp  in  water,  and  may  then  be 
sown  at  once,  or  first  dried,  like  other  seeds,  and  sown 
later.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  seeds  will  germinate  the  first  spring  after 
sowing  if   put  in  the  soil  at  once,  than  if   dried  and 
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kept  some  time  before  sowing.  Certain  it  is  that  by 
the  latter  method  most  of  them  remain  dormant  dnriue 
one  whole  season,  germinating  the  second  spriog. 
Unless  they  are  to  be  sown  in  very  large  qaantities, 
gardeners'  flats,  about  two  feet  square  and  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  will  be  found  most  convenient.  The  soil 
used  should  be  rather  light  and  porous,  one  which  will 
not  bake  or  pack  hard.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in 
rows  two  or  three  inches  apart,  or  broadcast  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Cover  lightly  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  deep.  The  boxes  can  then  be  pnt  outside 
in  a  protected,  shady  place,  and  left  till  the  seeds  ger- 
minate. If  the  seeds  are  the  product  of  crosses  or 
particularly  choice  selections,  so  that  they  need  to  be 
kept  pure,  the  flat  should  be  covered  with  a  fine  screen 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  birds  dropping  other 
seeds  into  the  same  box,  as  might  easily  happen, 
especially  if  the  box  has  been  placed  under  trees  to 
secure  the  desired  shade.  The  only  attention  required 
from  this  time  on  is  to  see  that  the  soil  is  not  allowed 
to  dry  out  enough  to  injure  the  germinating  power  of 
the  seeds.  Weeds  should  also  be  pulled  out  as  they 
appear.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to 
bear  handling,  they  should  be  potted  off  or  reset  in 
other  flats,  putting  them  two  or  three  inches  apart 
each  way.  The  flats  or  pots  in  which  these  young 
plants  are  growing  should  be  well  plunged  in  the 
soil  to  avoid  drying  out.  This  is  of  especial  impor- 
tance in  getting  the  plants  through  the  winter  safely, 
for  lack  of  moisture  in  winter  is  as  destructive  to 
plant  life  as  lack  of   moisture  in  summer.     After  one 
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season's  growth  the  plants  may  be  strong  enough  to 
be  set  in  the  open  ground,  but  they  need  mellow, 
well-prepared  soil  and  careful  attention,  for  most  of 
them  will  still  be  small  and  weak.  Growing  plants 
from  seeds  is  a  slow  process,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  offspring  will  show  nothing  superior  to  the 
parent  or  to  other  varieties  already  in  cultivation. 

THINNINQ    THE    PBtHT 

Thinning  is  often  advantageoas  with  the  larger 
fruits,  and  is  easily  done  with  berries  by  clipping  off 
a  part  of  each  cluster  or  some  clusters  entirely.  A 
limited  experiment  to  test  the  value  of  such  practice 
did  not  give  encouraging  results  with  either  raspber- 
ries or  blackberries.  The  eye  could  detect  no  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  berries  on  thinned  plants,  and,  since 
the  principal  gain  would  be  in  the  increased  size  and 
attractiveness  of  the  fruit,  it  seemed  to  fail  of  its 
purpose. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thinning  is  done  at  the 
annual  spring  pruning,  and  if  the  proper  balance  has 
been  obtained  then,  there  is  no  need  of  further  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  fruits. 

EFFECT    OF    SPRAYING    ON    POLLINATION* 
It    is    generally   supposed    that    rainy   and   cloudy 
weather  at   blossoming   time  is  injurious  to   the  fruit 
crop,  and  the  question  occurs  whether  frequent  spray- 
ing with  water  at  this  period  would   produce  any  no- 
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ticeabitj  effect.  On  June  15,  1892,  spraying  was  be^n 
on  Caroline,  Cathbert  and  Turner  raspbemes.  At 
that  time  the  Caroline  was  well  in  bloom,  while  the 
others  were  scarcely  beginning  to  bloom.  The  spray- 
ing was  continued  until  July  1,  two  to  four  times 
each  day  when  the  weather  was  bright  and  pleasant, 
but  omitted  when  there  were  rains  to  take  its  place. 
Showers  were  frequent  dnring  this  period,  but  were 
well  interspersed  with  bright  weather  and  sunshine. 

The  results  were  entirely  negative,  showing  no  ef- 
fect whatever  from  the  spraying.  The  fruits  on  this 
part  of  the  row  were  just  as  perfect  and  abundant, 
and  the  plants  appeared  to  suffer  no  more  from  fun- 
gous diseases  than  those  not  sprayed.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  conditions  were  not  the  same 
as  those  present  in  continuous  cloudy  weather,  for 
during  much  of  this  time  the  weather  was  bright  and 
insects  were  numerous,  and  continued  working  among 
the  blossoms  regardless  of  their  being  wet,  so  that 
opportunities  for  pollination  were  good. 

The  test  is  of  interest  as  showing  that  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  interfering  with  pollination  by  spraying 
for  insects  or  diseases,  even  if  necessary  to  do  it  at 
blossoming  time.  Of  course,  it  should  not  be  done 
at  that  time,  ordinarily,  on  account  of  the  bees, 

POBCINQ    BASPBERRIES    AND    BLACKBERRIES* 

When  the  ground  began  to  freeze  in  the  fall  of 
1892,  several  strong   raspberry  and  blackberry  plants 
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of  bearing  age  were  dug  about,  and,  when  frozen, 
the  ball  of  earth,  with  the  plant,  was  lifted  and  trans- 
ferred to  boxes  about  twenty  inches  square  in  the 
forcing -houses.  They  were  placed  in  a  cool  or  lettuce 
house  and  came  on  very  slowly,  the  temperature  evi- 
dently being  too  low  for  them,  and  no  fruit  ripened 
before  April.  One  plant  placed  in  a  warmer  house 
came  on  much  more  rapidly.  As  spring  approached, 
bringing  higher  temperature  and  more  sunshine,  the 
plants  began  to  blossom  freely.  At  first  no  hand-pol- 
linating was  done,  but  it  did  not  take  long  to  see 
that  no  perfect  fruit  would  be  formed  without  it,  and 
afterwards  the  flowers  were  pollinated  as  they  appeared, 
with  good  and  perfectly  normal  fruit  as  the  result. 
This  can  be  quickly  done  by  knocking  off  the  pollen 
and  catching  it  in  a  spoon  or  a  small  watch-glass  set 
in  a  convenient  handle  of  wood,  the  pistils  then 
being  dipped  in  this  pollen. 

With  young  plants,  started  in  boxes  or  large  pots 
in  spring,  so  as  to  be  well  established  when  transferred 
to  the  forcing-house  in  the  fall  or  winter,  there  seems 
to  be  DO  reason  why  good  crops  of  raspberries  and 
blackberries  cannot  be  grown  under  glass.  They 
appear  to  require  a  comparatively  high  temperature, 
however,  and  demand  artificial  pollination, 

BUQQESTIONS    ON    PICKINQ 

Always  avoid  picking  when  the  fruit  is  wet,  unless 
made  absolutely  necessary  by  continued  showery 
weather.     Fruit   put   in   the  -  baskets   wet   can   seldom 
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come  out  in  good  condition,  and  mast  reach  the  con- 
samer  very  promptly  In  order  to  avoid  molding  and 
loss.  But  whatever  the  condition  when  picked,  it 
should  be  promptly  brought  to  a  cool,  shady  place, 
where  plenty  of  air  Is  accessible,  and  go  from  there 
to  market  and  to  the  consumer  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay.  A  spring-wagon  of  some  kind  is  a  neces- 
sity for  transporting  it,  and  good  roads  over  which  to 
travel  add  wonderfully  to  the  value  of  a  location. 
If  very  large  quantities  are  to  be  handled,  it  may  pay 
to  have  a  special  truck  wagon,  with  springs  and  a 
broad  top  reaching  beyond  the  wheels,  or  springs  may 
he  made  to  fit  the  bolsters  of  the  ordinary  farm 
wagon. 

With  a  business  of  any  considerable  extent,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  systematic  method 
of  keeping  account  of  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
pickers.  Several  methods  are  in  general  use.  One 
of  the  simplest  is  to  have  printed  tickets,  which  are 
given  out  as  the  berries  are  brought  in,  exchanging 
them  for  higher  denominations  as  occasion  requires. 
At  the  end  of  the  day's  work  these  can  be  surrendered 
and  the  amount  credited  in  a  book  or  billet  kept  for 
the  purpose.  The  tickets  are  considered  the  same  as 
money  when  given  out,  and  if  lost,  it  is  the  picker's 
loss  and  not  the  owner's. 

Another  plan  in  use  to  a  certain  extent,  and  which 
is  very  simple  and  satisfactory,  is  to  fasten  a  card,  by 
means  of  a  safety-pin,  to  the  shoulder  of  each  picker, 
and  then  indicate  the  number  of  quarts  brought  in 
each  time   by  punching  the  card,  crediting  up  at   the 
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end  of  the  day,  as  before.  The  cards  can  then  be  kept 
by  the  pickers  as  vouchers  on  their  part,  to  ^ard 
against  errors  on  the  books.* 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  managing  a 
crowd  of  pickers  is  to  get  the  fruit  picked  clean,  and 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  have  a  rigid  system  of 
assignment  to  rows,  with  a  careful  foreman  almost 
constantly  in  the  field  to  go  over  the  work  frequently 
and  see  that  it  is  well  done.  The  shiftless  picker 
must  be  made  to  go  over  the  row  again.  From  a 
limited  experience  in  managing  a  crowd  of  city  ur- 
chins in  experimental  gardens,  where  an  assignment 
of  rows  was  impracticable,  I  can  speak  with  full  assur- 
ance concerning  the  importance  of  this  precaution. 

Another  precaution  nearly  always  necessary  is  to 
reserve  a  portion  of  the  price  per  quart,  usually  half 
a  cent,  until  the  close  of  the  season,  with  the  under- 
standing that  only  those  who  work  through  to  the  end 
shall  receive  the  full  amount.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
amount  of  "headache"  and  the  number  of  other  ex- 
cuses which  will  develop  will  be  something  astonish- 
ing, and  the  outcome  will  be  that  a  few  conscientious 
pickers  will  be  left  to  finish  up  the  poorer  picking, 
with  inconvenience  to  the  grower  and  injustice  to 
them.  Some  overcome  the  difficulty  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  varying  the  price  with  the  condition  of  the 
picking,  bnt  this  plan  must  lead  to  more  or  less 
confusion . 

■Cotunlt  Cbkiitec  vUl.,  "prlndplei  of  Pnilt.Qrowln(,"  for  further  diMiudon 
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PACKAGES    AND    HABEETINQ 

As  the  season  of  marketing  approaches,  aa  abun- 
danoe  of  packages,  of  a  kind  salted  to  the  demands  of 
the  market  available,  will  be  needed.  Many  styles  of 
crates  and  baskets  are  offered,  and  it  is  sufBcient  to  say 
that  some  form  of  the  standard  thirty-two  quart  crate, 
holding  full  dry  measure  quart  baskets,  is  always  to 
be  recommended.  If  a  near-by  market  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  absorb  the  crop,  a  good,  substantial, 
well-made  crate  is  desirable ;  one  which  will  make  its 
lightness  and  durability  of  value  in  the  repeated  hand- 
ling. On  the  other  hand,  if  fruit  must  be  shipped 
some  distance,  there  will  be  an  inevitable  loss  of  crates 
and  baskets,  and  it  may  be  found  better  to  use  gift 
crates  altogether,  or  at  least  one  which  is  cheap  enough 
so  that  the  loss  of  those  which  never  find  their  way 
back  will  not  be  seriously  felt. 

A  very  cheap  and  satisfactory  crate  was  fully  de- 
scribed several  years  ago  by  E.  W,  Reid,  of  Ohio,*  and 
is  the  style  universally  used  in  that  vicinity.  The 
material  is  bought  from  the  planing  mill,  sawed  ready 
for  nailing  together,  and  put  up  at  home  during  the 
winter.  Being  in  small  pieces,  much  of  it  can  be  cut 
from  cull  lumber,  which  makes  the  price  more  rea- 
sonable. I  copy  Mr.  Beid's  figures,  together  with  the 
estimated  cost  and  directions  for  making.  Here  is 
the  cost  of  one  hundred  crates  at  that  time  in  his 
locEdity : 

•Popular  GaraBQine,  lii.  158. 
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CRATES 

Lumber,  readj  to  nail 

Naiis 

Leather  for  bingea  and  fastening   .... 

I  gross  of  buckles  (144) 

1  man  4  da^s,  91  per  daj,  to  put  together 
Total 

The  following  are  the  dimenelone: 


Side 24J<  "  12  "  %  " 

(6    .    .    .    .24%  "        3  "  Ji  " 

Strips  for  side  -  J  ^    ,    .    _  34^^  ■'        2  "  %  " 

and  bottom.  •    (.3     .    .    I    .  24^^  "         3)^  "  yi   " 

In  Fig.  5,  A  Bhows  the  solid  end,  with  hand-hole 
sawed  with  circular  saw ;  B,  the  lid,  worked  on 
leather  bioges,  and 
fastened  with  strap  and 
buckles.  The  thtBe  side 
strips  marked  0  ■■ 
three  inches  wide,  those  ' 
marked  B  are  two  inches 
wide.  The  bottom  strips  ' 
are  three  and  one -half 
inches  wide  and  one- 
hall  inch  thick.  J" 
shows  the  fastenings 
and  hinges.  The  side 
and  bottom  slats  are 
arranged  so  that  the  openings  come  ahont  the  middle 
of  the  baskets  in  each  tier,  giving  good  ventilation, 
and  holding  the  baskets  firmly  in  place. 


^  useful  b«n7  ct 
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The  tray  used  between  the  tiers  of  baskets  is  shown 
1  Fig,  6,  the  size  of  the  pieces  being  as  follows: 


L^th 

Width 

Thittn^ 

strips  . 

.  22X  in 

l%in. 

Hin 

.  22X  " 

2X   " 

H  •• 

rails 

.  11       " 

'A    tapering 

oiia 

t  bot.  1    " 

-       -      -      T 

1      II 

1      II 

II 

l—L 

4—, 

The   outside   rails   taper   on   only   one   side.      This 
tapering  of  the  eross-pieees  is  a  great  advantage,  allow- 
ing them  to  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  baskets  without 
crushing  the  berries,  and  since  they  are  an  inch  high 
they  make  it  possible  to  round  up 
the  baskets  as  they  should  be  and 
still  keep  the  top  presentable.     It 
will  be  easy  to  modify  the  diraen- 
ri«.  a.  iwiaedtathe      sions    and    styles    to   correspond 
cmte.  to   any  form  of  basket  that  cir- 

camstances  may  make  advisable,  but  the  figures  and 
dimensions  given  will  serve  as  an  excellent  basis  on 
which  to  work. 

For  nailing  up  the  crates,  some  kind  of  form  is  of 
great  service.  This  can  be  made  from  a  good,  solid 
box,  by  cutting  slots  in  the  side  exactly  opposite  and 
the  right  distance  apart  for  the  end  pieces.  This  will 
make  it  easy  to  put  up  each  crate  true  and  square, 
and  it  can  be  done  much  quicker  than  without  such  a 
device. 

Picking- stands  holding  fonr  quart  baskets  each  are 
a  necessary  addition  to  the  outfit.  They  euable  the 
pickers  to  keep  their  fruit  safe  and  clean,  preventing: 
much     inconvenience    in    tipping    over    and     spilling. 
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Carriers  exactly  like  theBe,  but  long  enough  to  hold 
eight  baskets  instead  of  four,  are  always  convenient 
to  have  in  gathering  up  and  carrying  berries  from 
the  field.  They  consist  of  a  plain  slat  frame  with 
four  short  legs  to  raise  them  slightly  from  the  ground, 
and  a  handle  something  like  those  nsed  on  grape 
baskets.  The  stands  can  be  bought  of  dealers  in  fruit 
packages  at  reasonable  prices,  or  can  be  put  up  at 
home  in  winter. 

It  will  seldom  pay  to  buy  the  quart  baskets  in  the 
flat  and  nail  them  up  at  home.  In  the  end  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  cost  as  much  and  probably  more  than 
if  bought  ready  for  use.  Very  few  workmen  have  the 
knack  of  systematizing  work  of  that  kind,  and  mak- 
ing quick  motions  that  will  count  to  good  advantage. 
The  average  man  will  go  at  the  work  with  about  the 
same  speed  that  he  would  use  in  shoveling  a  load  of 
sand,  and  the  result  is  that,  when  night  comes,  if 
the  value  of  his  day's  wages  is  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  baskets  he  has  made,  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  be  found  to  have  cost  a  good  round  price.  The 
chief  advantage,  in  making  at  home  is  to  utilize  time 
of  comparatively  little  value  when  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  a  steady  force  of  help  throughout  the  season. 
For  currants,  and  especially  gooseberries,  the  ordinary 
grape  baskets  are  much  used,  and  in  many  cases  will 
be  found  more  satisfactory  than  quart  baskets,  par- 
tienlarly  for  shipping. 

Selling  the  product  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
features  of  the  whole  business.  Many  a  man  can  grow 
fruits  successfully,  but  fails  because  he  cannot  market 
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thein  well.  Yet  nobody  can  tell  him  how  to  do  this 
part  of  the  work.  It  is  largely  a  special  problem,  to 
be  worked  oot  for  each  individual  case,  and  the  man 
who  fails  to  make  a  careful  study  of  his  conditions  and 
to  devise  plans  for  the  satisfactory  disposal  of  his  pro- 
ducts, will  surely  fail,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

BEMAHKS    ON     CROSSING    BERRIES* 

It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  time  that 
the  necessity  of  careful,  systematic  plant -breeding  has 
been  recognized,  and  the  history  and  development  of 
horticulture  is  a  conspicuous  evidence  of  the  fact. 
Animal  breeders  have  long  recognized  the  necessity 
of  working  along  definite  lines  with  definite  aims  ip 
view.  Horticulturists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  for 
the  most  part  been  content  to  take  what  they  found 
and  call  it  good,  at  least  until  something  better  ap- 
peared. In  looking  over  the  history  of  American  va- 
rieties of  fruits,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  almost  continuous  recurrence  of  the  phrase,  "a 
chance  seedling,"  "found  growing,"  and  the  like.  The 
sooner  we  begin  to  work  for  what  we  want  in  ac- 
cordance with  scientific  principles  and  with  a  definite 
purpose  in  mind,  the  sooner  will  we  see  the  progress 
and  improvement  for  which  we  hope. 

To  some  the  terms  crossing  and  hybridizing  maj' 
convey  the  idea  of  something  too  scientific  and  too 
difficult  for  the  majority  of  people  to  undertake.     On 
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the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  from  the 
nnmber  and  character  of  many  of  the  so-called  crosses 
introduced  from  time  to  time,  tliat  many  have  far  too 
loose  an  idea  of  what  crossing  really  means.  While 
there  is  nothing  particularly  difficult  in  the  operation, 
it  is,  for  the  most  part,  slow  and  delicate  work,  and 
requires  extreme  care  to  insure  certainty  as  to  the 
purity  of  the  results.  We  have  no  right  to  assert 
that  a  plant  is  a  cross  unless  we  know  beyond  perad- 
ventare  that  no  other  pollen  except  that  of  a  given 
parent  has  been  allowed  to  reach  the  stigma  of  the 
flower  which  developed  the  seed  from  which  the  plant 
in  question  was  produced.  The  mere  fact  that  pollen 
of  a  given  variety  has  been  applied  to  the  stigma  of 
another  varietj'  is  no  evidence  that  crossing  has  taken 
place.  In  order  to  explain  the  methods  of  crossing, 
and  to  show  what  results  may  fee  expected,  this  record 
of  experience  is  inserted. 

The  methods  of  crossing  vary  with  the  character 
and  structure  of  the  flower  in  question,  but  the  essen- 
tial feature  is  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  pollen  of 
the  flower  which  is  to  serve  as  the  female  parent  must 
be  carefully  and  completely  removed  before  it  ripens, 
then  the  flower  must  be  carefully  covered  until  the 
stigma  is  ready  to  receive  pollen  and  admit  of  fecun- 
dation. The  flowers  of  the  male  parent  should  also 
be  carefully  covered  before  opening,  to  prevent  the 
admixture  of  pollen  from  any  other  plants.  At  the 
proper  time  this  pollen  is  conveyed  to  the  stigma  of 
the  protected  flower  on  the  female  plant,  and  the  flower 
again  covered  until  it  has  reached,  such  a  stage  that 
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fecundation  is  no  longer  possible.  If  properly  fertilized 
by  the  pollen  applied,  the  stigma  very  soon  withers, 
but  if  not,  it  may  remain  in  a  receptive  condition  for 
several  days. 

In  crossing  brambles  or  groselles,  select  a  einster 
which  has  several  buds  nearly  ready  to  open,  if  such  a 
one   is   to   be  found.     Cut  off    all  younger  buds,  all 
which  have  already  begun  to  open,  all  flowers  and  all 
fruit  which  has  already  set,  leaving  only  the  few  un- 
opened buds  which  are  of   about  the  same  age.     The 
next  step  is  to  remove  all  stamens  from  these  buds. 
As  the  number  of  stamens  is  large,  to  remove  each  one 
separately  would  be  a  tedious  task.     Fortunately,  how- 
ever, in  the  rose  and  saxifrage  families,  to  which  these 
fruits   belong,  the   stamens   are   borne   on    the   calyx. 
This  enables  us  to  get  rid  of  them  all  by  simply  cut- 
ting away  the  calyx.     This  can  be  con- 
veniently  done   either   with   fine,  sharp- 
pointed  scissors,  or  with  a  spatula  made 
from  a  pin  stock  in  the  end  of  a  stick, 
.  then    flattened    and    sharpened    at    the 
I  edges.      Ttim  the  bud   (Fig.  7)   bottom 
side    up,    and   cut   a   circle   around    the 
stem  not  far  from  it.     The  whole  calyx 
f  will  then  come  away,  taking  the  stamens 
with    it  (Fig.  8).     After   all    the    buds 
have  been  thus  treated,  care  being  taken 
that  no  anthers  are  left,  the  cluster  is  covered  with  a 
paper  sack.      Half    or  qnarter-pound    grocers'    sacks 
answer   the   purpose    well.      If    the   open   end   of   the 
bag  is  moistened,  the  paper  can  be  pressed  more  closely 
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about  the  stem.     Some  fiat  tying  material  is  best  for 
tying,  raffla  being  most  convenient  if  at  band.     At  the 
same  time,  a  clust-er  on  the  variety  which  is  to  be  used 
as  the  male  parent  should  be  covered  in  the  same  way, 
in  order  to  have  pure  pollen  to  apply  at  the  right  time. 
When    first   emasculated,  a    raspberry  bud  will    have 
much  the  appearance  of   Fig.  8,  but  usually  in  about 
two  days,  in  warm  weather,  it  will  have  devel-       n 
oped  far  enough   to   be  ready  for  pollination,      ^l 
It   will  then   have  the  appearance  of   Fig.  9  ;    mB^ 
the  styles  will  be  extended  and  spreading,  and  mmk 
the  stigmas  will  have  a  sticky  look,  indicating  ^sUt 
that  they  are  in  a  receptive  condition.     Black-      " 
berries  often  require  several  days  to  sufBciently  Emstc^n- 
develbp   after   emasculation,   especially  late   in  tionTOm- 
the  season  if  the  weather  is  cool.  " 

When  the  stigmas  are  ready,  uncover  the  cluster 
from  which  the  pollen  is  to  be  obtained,  select  a 
blossom  from  which  it  dusts  out  freely,  and  apply 
it  to  the  ones  to  be  fertilized.  The  pollen  may  be 
collected  and  applied  with  a  spatula  or  camel's-hair 
brush,  but  if  in  the  right  condition,  applying  the 
flower  direct  is  the  simplest  way.  The  pollinated 
cluster  must  then  be  at  once  covered,  as  before,  and 
left  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  if  all  the  stigmas  have  shriveled  away,  the  paper 
sack  may  be  replaced  by  one  of  mosquito  netting, 
which  will  admit  light  and  air,  but  still  protect  the 
fruit  from  birds  and  boys. 

In  case  of  the  brambles,  the  result  will  often  be 
an   imperfect   beixy.      Only  a  few  of  the   akenes   are 
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likely  to  be  fecandated,  and  there  may  not  be  enough 
to  fill   oat  all   the  spaee  on  the   receptacle  {Fig,   10). 
When  the  fruit   is   ripe  the   seeds   should  be   planted 
and   cared   for  as   heretofore 
directed  for   growing    plants 
from   seed,    except    that    es- 
pecial   care    should    be  used 
in     all     the     operations     to 
avoid   mixture,  or   injary  to 
Pi^  J       seeds     or      young      plants,    pi^,  k,.  Besoit  of 
Rmdriopoi-  Crossing  requires  mneh  time,       incomplete  poi- 

iinite.  ^^^  accidents  are  liable  to 
occur  all  along  the  line,  so  that  the  result  of  a 
summer's  work  may  be,  in  the  end,  only  a  few 
plants,  most  or  all  of  which  are  worthless.  Yet 
persistent  effort  in  this  line  should  be  encouraged, 
and  in  time  the  results  are  likely  to  repay  all  the  at- 
tempts made. 

During  the  summer  of  1890  considerable  work  was 
done  by  the  writer  in  crossing  different  varieties  and 
species  of  raspberries  and  blackberries  in  the  hor- 
ticultural gardens  at  Cornell  University,  A  num- 
ber of  plants  came  through  to  fruiting  age.  Notes 
were  taken  in  the  summer  of  1894  on  all  those  which 
had  then  begun  to  fruit.  The  substance  of  these 
notes  is  given  below,  and  may  prove  of  interest  as 
showing  some  of  the  tendencies  exhibited.  In  writ- 
ing the  records  of  crosses,  the  seed-bearing  parent 
is  placed  first.  For  example,  "Gregg  X  Shaffer" 
means  that  pistils  of  Gregg  received  pollen  from 
Shaffer. 
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Gkeog  X  Shaiteb  (Bubus  occidentalis  X  S.  neglectua) 
Five  plants  from  seed  of  Gregg,  fertilized  with  pol- 
len of  the  Shaffer,  were  growing  and  fruiting.  Four 
of  them  resembled  the  Gregg  much  in  character  of 
plant,  and  one  approached  more  nearly  to  the  Shaffer, 
In  character  of  fruit  cluster  three  were  more  or  less 
elongated  like  Shaffer,  and  two  more  closely  aggre- 
gated like  Gregg.  The  fruit  varied  in  character  be- 
tween that  of  the  two  parents,  in  one  case  closely  ap- 
proaching Shaffer,  in  others  more  nearly  intermediate 
or  nearer  the  Gregg,  The  color  in  some  of  them 
was  much  like  that  of  a  black-cap  not  fully  ripe. 

FoNTENAY  X  CuTHBERT  (Bubug  Idoms  X  R-  striffosus) 
There  were  five  plants  of  this,  four  of  which  did 
not  germinate  tUl  the  second  spring  after  sowing  the 
seed,  and  were  fruiting  but  little.  Three  resembled 
the  Foutenay  in  character  of  growth,  one  the  Cuthbert, 
and  one  was  intermediate.  The  little  fruit  thus  far 
produced  showed  no  value, 

Shaffer  X  Cuthbbkt  (Bubue  neglectus  X  B.  slrigosus) 
Thirty-one  plants  of  this  cross  were  growing,  show- 
ing various  intermediate  stages  between  the  two  parents. 
The  majority  thus  far  seemed  to  resemble  the  male 
parent  in  character  of  plant  and  in  propagation  by 
suckers.  Of  the  older  plants,  which  were  fruiting  well, 
some  produced  typical-  red  raspberry  fruits  as  light, 
and  in  some  cases  possibly  even  brighter,  than  Cuth- 
bert in  color ;   others  were  darker,  and  resembled  Shaf- 
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fer  more.  One  in  particular  bore  a  large,  bright  red 
berry,  resembling  Cuthbert  in  shape  and  flavor,  and 
promised  well.  Another,  bearing  a  smaller,  darker 
berry,  seemed  to  be  productive,  and  the  flavor  was 
very  rich  and- good,  much  better  than  most  varieties. 

CUTHBBBT  X  Shaffer  (Kuba»  atrigosaa  X  B..  neglecltm) 
Three   plants   of   this   cross   showed  various   inter- 
mediate characters,  but  nothing  especially  promising. 

Ada  X  Cuthbert  (Babas  occidenlalis  X  -E.  strigonus) 
Of  this  cross  there  were  three  comparatively  weak 
plants,  none  of  them  yet  bearing  fruit.  All  seemed  to 
resemble  the  male  parent  more  than  the  female  parent 
in  character  of  cane.  There  was  then  no  indication 
as  to  the  method  of  propagation. 

In  addition  to  the  above  crosses  between  different 
species  or  types,  there  were  three  plants  of  Cuthbert 
X  Turner  and  seven  of  Turner  X  Cuthbert.  None  of 
them  were  bearing  suificiently  well  to  judge  of  their 
value.  In  general,  they  showed  the  same  intermediate 
gradations  which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  other  eases. 

Observations  made  the  following  year  by  E.  G. 
Lodeman  and  C.  E.  Hunn  showed  nothing  of  value 
among  any  of  these  plants.  One  lesson  which  the 
results  of  the  work  as  a  whole  made  plain  is  that 
really  usefnl  varieties  are  to  be  obtained  by  commin- 
gling closely  related  varieties  or  types,  rather  than 
those  distantly  related,  a  lesson  which  has  been 
taught  in  many  other  ways  before. 
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THE    BRAMBLES 
CHAPTER   II 

THE  RED   SASPBERBIES 

In  this  discussion  of  the  red  raspberry,  three  types 
of  fruits  are  included, — the  foreign  or  European  class, 
the  true  American  reds,  and  the  hybrid  reds  or  purple- 
canes.  Types  of  the  first  class  are  Antwerp  and  Fon- 
tenay,  of  the  second,  Cnthbert.  of  the  third,  Phila- 
delphia and  Shaffer. 


Like  the  other  members  of  the  bramble  family,  the 
red  raspberry  can  be  made  to  succeed  on  almost  any 
kind  of  soil,  the  prime  essential  being  that  it  shall  be 
well -drained  and  retentive  of  moisture.  An  upland 
sandy  or  clay  loam  is  likely  to  give  the  best  results. 
The  land  should  be  of  moderate  fertility,  rich  enough 
to  produce  liberal  crops  of  fruit  without  being  so  strong 
as  to  cause  an  over- vigorous  growth  of  canes.  This 
over-richness  is  apt  to  be  the  difficulty  with  bottom 
lands,  or  any  other  low  and  moist  location.     Such  rapid 
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growth  not  only  tends  in  itself  to  decrease  produc- 
tiveness, but  the  wood  is  usually  not  sufficiently  dense 
and  well  ripened  to  stand  the  winter.  A  stiff,  hard 
clay  is  equally  nnfavorahle,  and  any  soil  which  is  wet 
and  soggy  during  any  considerable  portion  of  the  year 
is  sure  to  result  in  at  lea^t  partial  failure.  The  rasp- 
berry is  one  of  the  first  of  all  fruits  to  suffer  from 
excessive  moisture  in  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
quickly  suffers  from  drought  at  ripening ;  hence  the 
demand  is  for  a  soil  which,  while  never  surfeited  with 
moisture,  is  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  retentive  to 
be  able  to  supply  it  in  sufficient  quantities  throughout 
the  season. 

The  variety  has  something  to  do  with  the  choice  of 
soils.  The  more  vigorous  the  variety  in  habit  of 
growth,  the  lighter  and  drier  the  soil  best  adapted  to 
it,  as  a  mle,  and  vice  versa.  The  Cuthbert  is  one  of 
our  most  vigorous  growers,  and  usually  succeeds  well 
on  upland,  while  some  of  the  more  feeble  growers, 
like  Hansell,  may  do  better  on  lowlands. 


The  cooler  the  spot  the  larger  and  finer  the  berries. 
This  is  the  rule  with  wild  berries.  Hence  a  northern 
exposure  which  will,  in  so  far  as  possible,  mitigate  the 
scorching  sun  and  excessive  heat  likely  to  occur  at 
ripening  time,  is  the  one  to  be  sought,  particularly  in 
the  mid -continental  regions.  A  location  which  is  too 
hot  may  be  much  alleviated,  however,  by  thorough- 
going tillage. 
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FEBTIUZEBS 

On  moderately  strong  and  productive  land,  red  rasp- 
berries do  not  require  heavy  fertilizing,  and  indeed 
none  at  all  until  the  plants  have  begun  to  bear.  On 
thin,  light  or  poor  land,  stable  manure  can  be  used  with 
good  results,  but  on  ordinarily  fertile  soil  not  much 
nitrogen  should  be  applied;  hence  wood  ashes,  ground 
bone  or  other  commercial  fertilizers,  which  supply  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  are  more  likely  to  give 
satisfactory  results.  All  fruits  are  rich  in  potash,  and 
this  should  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  phosphoric 
acid,  unless  the  soil  is  for  some  reason  comparatively 
rich  in  potash.  A  liberal  amount  of  humus  in  the  soil 
is  always  an  advantage  to  these  plants,  which  naturally 
grow  on  new  land  about  decaying  wood  and  stumps. 
Not  only  is  it  valuable  for  the  plant -food  given  up  by 
its  decay,  but  the  improved  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  and  its  aid  in  preventing  evaporation  are  no  doubt 
still  more  important.  To  this  end  a  heavy  clover  seed- 
ing is  an  excellent  forerunner  of  a  raspberry  field. 

PROPAGATION 

As  with  other  berries,  the  ordinary  grower  is  far 
less  concerned  with  methods  of  propagating  the  red 
raspberry  than  with  means  of  destroying  the  multitude 
of  plants  which  are  produced  without  aid.  Most  va- 
rieties sucker  very  freely,  and  these  suckers  must  be 
kept  down  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  fruit  produc- 
tion.    New  and  desirable  varieties  may  of  course  be 
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luoreaBed  more  rapidly  by  disturbing  or  catting  the 
roots  and  by  means  of  root  cuttings ,  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  described  for  blackberries.  As  else- 
where stated,  care  should  be  exercised  in  taking  tip 
the  plants  for  setting.  They  shonld  always  be  lifted 
by  thrusting  some  tool  beneath  the  roots  and  loosening 
the  earth  above.  They  should  never  be  pulled  up 
directly,  for  this  is  altogether  likely  to  break  the  shoot 
from  the  root  fi-om  which  it  sprang,  leaving  only  a 
straight  stem,  with  very  few  flbroas  roots  on  it,  from 
■which  to  develop  the  root  system  of  the  young  plant. 
In  this  instance,  as  In  every  other,  good  results  are  to 
be  expected  only  when  the  operator  informs  himself  as 
to  methods,  and  then  does  the  best  he  knows  how. 

PIjANTINQ 

Most  of  the  directions  given  for  planting  the  black- 
berry will  apply  equally  well  to  the  red  raspberrj-,  and 
like  that,  it  is  adapted  to  either  spring  or  fall  planting. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  two,  so  far  as  plant- 
ing is  concerned,  is  that  the  red  raspberry  requires  less 
room.  About  the  same  arguments  will  apply  in  both 
cases  in  regard  to  the  time  of  planting  and  to  the 
method,  whether  in  hills  or  cheek  rows.  If  in  rows, 
the  usual  distance  is  six  feet  apart  and  about  three  feet 
in  the  row.  The  yonug  plants  will  very  soon  fill  in 
the  intervening  spaces,  making  a  solid  row  unless  cut 
down.  Just  this  fact,  moreover,  is  a  very  good  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  hill  planting.  So  many  snckers  are 
thrown  up    that  the    hei^   gets   denser  and   broader 
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as  the  plaDts  keep  crowding  outward  and  narrowing 
the  space  between  the  rows.  The  result  is  that  soon 
only  weak  and  spindling  canes  can  be  developed,  and 
the   whole    plantation    is   virtnally  crowded   out.      Of 

course,  there  is  a  remedy  for  this  in  persistently  and 
vigorously  thinning  out,  bnt  this  is  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive work,  and  is  very  rarely  done  as  it  should  be. 
While  this  diffienlty  cannot  be  wholly  overcome  by  any 
system  of  planting,  still  if  the  plants  are  in  hills  and 
the  cultivator  kept  going  thoroughly  in  both  direc- 
tions, it  is  largely  obviated.  Five  feet  apart  each  way 
is  about  the  most  satisfactory  distance  for  reds  in  hills, 
though  some  growers  plant  them  as  close  as  four  feet. 
This  may  prove  sufficient  for  the  smaller- growing  va- 
rieties, but  for  the  more  vigorous -growing  sorts  it  is 
likely  to  prove  too  close,  though  four  feet  one  way 
might  do.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  to  set  the 
plants  two  and  one-half  feet  apart  in  one  direction,  on 
high-priced  land,  then  t«ar  out  every  alternate  plant 
after  the  first  two  crops  and  cultivate  both  ways,  the 
idea  being  to  thus  utilize  the  land  more  fnlly  at  the 
beginning. 

The  young  shoots  of  red  raspberry  plants  can  be 
successfully  planted  early  in  the  summer,  and  it  is 
often  a  desirable  way  of  doing.  Certainly  where  the 
grower  can  get  them  from  his  own  fields  it  is  much 
better  to  plant  them  in  the  early  summer  while  young, 
than  to  wait  till  the  following  spring  to  set  the  same 
plants,  if  he  is  ready  to  plant  and  is  only  being  de- 
layed by  the  lack  of  plants.  Such  plants  become  well 
established   and   are   ready  for   a  much  more  vigorous 
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growth  the  folio-wing  spring  than  one-year-old  plsDtB 
just  set.  They  will  also  beat  some  fmit  withoot 
injury.  Id  fact,  a  yoang  plant  taken  up  and  carefully 
reset  when  a  few  inches  high  is  to  be  preferred,  on  the 
whole,  to  a  one-year-old  plant  which  has  had  to  be 
shipped  some  distance  from  a  narsery,  and  has  been 
planted  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year. 

In  the  hot,  dry  climates  of  the  West,  some  shade  la 
an  advantage  to  these  fruits,  and  if  it  can  be  secured 
withont  so  close  proximity  to  trees  that  the  moisture 
and  fertility  is  already  sapped  from  the  ground  by 
their  roots,  it  is  desirable  to  get  it.  Ordinarily  this  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  the  injury  is  likely  to  be 
as  great  as  the  benefit. 

POLLINATION 

While  there  may  be  no  direct  proof  of  the  fact,  it  is 
evidently  true  that  all  varieties  are  benefited  by  being 
planted  by  the  side  of  other  varieties,  to  admit  of  a  free 
inter -pollination.  Certain  it  is  that  some  varieties  prove 
practically  worthless  when  planted  alone,  owing  to  the 
inability  of  their  own  pollen  to  effect  proper  fecunda- 
tion. As  in  many  other  points,  so  in  this,  the  Cuth- 
bert  excels,  being  one  of  the  best  pollen  producers 
grown,  and  hence  an  excellent  variety  to  plant  with 
others,  although  it  may  be  a  trifie  later  in  blossoming 
than  some  of  the  early  varieties.  Its  blossoming 
period  is  long,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  some  weather, 
during  the  time,  that  is  favorable  for  pollination,  even 
though  the  season  as  a  whole  may  be  very  unfavorable. 
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The  Crimson  Beauty  is  an  instance  of  a  variety 
which,  while  possessing  many  good  points,  proved  a 
practical  failure  over  the  country  at  large,  mainly  owing 
to  its  inability  to  properly  fecundate  its  own  blossoms. 


The  cultivation  of  red  raspberries  should  be  such 
that  it  will  not  only  keep  the  ground  loose  and  friable, 
thus  diminishiug  evaporation  and  unlocking  plant-food, 
bat  will  also  destroy  the  suckers.  To  this  end  a  culti 
vator  with  teeth  square  on  the  end  instead  of  pointed, 
or  with  a  kuife  attachment,  as  explained  in  the  discus 
sion  of  tools,  is  of  great  advantage.  Of  course  this 
assumes  that  the  object  is  fruit,  and  does  not  apply  to 
the  man  who  is  growing  plants  for  sale.  In  spite  of 
the  repetition,  perhaps  attention  ought  again  to  be 
called  to  the  very  great  importance  of  frequent  cultiva- 
tion, up  to  the  time  of  ripening.  This  alone  may  easily 
add  50  per  cent  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  crop. 
As  already  stated,  this  is  the  best  substitute  for  irriga- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  is  nearly  equal  to  it.  Late 
tillage,  up  to  the  time  of  frost,  gives  especially  good 
results  with  the  red  raspberry,  and  no  one  need  fear 
to  keep  the  cultivator  going  until  that  time  in  most 
localities. 

PExraiNG 

In  the  pruning  of  red  raspberries,  the  practice  of 
growers  is  widely  at  variance,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  summer  pruning.  A  few  years  ago  the  com- 
mon  advice,  or   rather,  perhaps,  that   which  appeared 
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most  frequently,  was  to  treat  them  the  same  as  black- 
caps, by  pinchiDg  the  growing  canes  in  summer  and 
trimming  back  the  laterals  in  spring.  Individually, 
growers  all  over  the  country  have  been  coming  to 
doubt  the  advisability  of  this  plan,  and  to  omit  the 
summer  pruning.  Pinching  back  the  canes  in  summer 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of 
suckers  thrown  up,  which  in  itself  is  a  disadvantage 
unless  the  plantation  is  being  run  for  purposes  of 
propagation.  Unless  pinched  low  while  still  very 
young,  the  plants  do  not  throw  out  strong  branches, 
like  the  black-caps,  possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
energy  of  the  plant  is  more  readily  directed  in  the 
line  of  producing  suckers  than  in  the  line  of  develop- 
ing branches.  The  effect  of  stopping  the  cane  after 
it  has  reached  a  height  of  three  feet  or  more,  is  only 
to  force  into  growth  lateral  buds  which  might  better 
remain  dormant  until  the  following  spring.  As  a  role, 
they  make  only  an  imperfect  development,  do  not  be- 
come well  ripened  before  growth  stops,  and  are  apt  to 
be  more  or  less  injured  by  the  following  winter.  Both 
my  own  experience  and  the  information  gathered  from 
the  experience  of  others,  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
better  way  to  treat  the  red  raspberry  is  to  allow  it  to 
grow  nnmolested  during  the  whole  season,  merely  cut- 
ting the  canes  back  to  within  three,  or  in  some  ct^es 
even  two  feet  of  the  ground  the  following  spring.  If 
the  canes  are  to  be  supported  by  stakes  or  trellis,  as  is 
sometimes  done  in  garden  culture,  they  may  be  left 
longer,  say  four,  or  even  five  feet.  Treated  in  this 
way,  the  canes  will  throw  out  a  sufficient  number  of 
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laterals  in  Bpring  to  prodnce  all  the  fruit  which  a  plant 
ought  to  carry.  Moreover,  these  branches  are  vigorons 
and  healthy,  and  in  better  condition  to  develop  a  fine 
crop  of  fruit  than  if  produced  the  preceding  year, 
weakened  by  the  winter  and  now  called  upon  to  throw 
out  fmit-bearing  shoots.  The  lessened  expense  of 
pruning  is  an  added  advantage  secured  by  this  method 
of  training. 

An  exception  to  this  plan  may  be  advisable  in  case 
of  yonng  and  vigorous  plantations,  or  an  exceptionally 
rampant -growing  variety.  Young  plants  have  not  the 
root  development  to  start  out  so  stocky  a  cane,  and 
naturally  produce  a  more  slender  and  comparatively 
longer  growth,  so  that  allowing  the  main  canes  to 
grow  uninterruptedly,  and  cutting  them  back  to  the 
desired  height  the  following  spring,  is  likely  to  remove 
too  great  a  proportion  of  the  wood,  and  leave  only  the 
weaker  and  poorly  developed  buds  near  the  base.  For 
this  reason  there  are  some  good  growers  who  find  it 
an  advantage  to  pinch  back  the  plants  the  first  one  or 
two  years,  but  not  after  that.  Whenever  it  is  de- 
sirable to  do  this,  the  important  point  to  remember  is  to 
merely  pinch  ofC  the  tip  while  the  plants  are  young  and 
only  a  few  inches  high.  Six  to  eighteen  inches  is  bet- 
ter than  higher,  provided  it  is  done  when  the  plant 
reaches  that  point,  but  they  should  never  be  allowed 
to  grow  higher  and  then  be  cut  back  to  this  point.  If 
stopped  at  this  early  age,  the  main  cane  will  increase 
in  height  somewhat,  and  will  be  able  to  throw  out 
strong  and  vigorous  branches,  forming  a  stocky,  self 
sapporting  bush,  well   prepared   to   endure  the  winter 
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and  produce  a  good  crop  of  fruit  the  following  year. 
Such  a  bnsh  of  the  Cuthbert  variety  is  shown  in  Fig. 
11.  An  undesirable  form  of  training  is  shown  in 
Fig.  12. 

AUTUMN    FRUITING 
Certain  varieties  of  raspberries  possess  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  bear  fruit  in  autumn  on  wood  of  the  present 


Fig,  12.    Improperly  trained. 

season's  growth,  and  it  is  sometimes  recommended  to 
take  out  the  old  canes  in  spring  in  order  to  indnce 
this  habit,  A  single  experiment  was  made  at  the  Cor- 
nell gardens  to  determine  whether  our  common  varie- 
ties would  yield  to  this  treatment.  Plants  of  Pontenay, 
Cuthbert  and  Shaffer  were  mowed  off  with  a  scythe 
in   the  spring,  before  the   young   canes   started.     The 
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results  were  very  definite,  but  not  encouraging.  The 
young  eanes  made  a  vigorous  growth,  but  not  a  single 
cluster  of  flowers  appeared  on  either  the  Cuthbert  or 
Shaffer  plants.  There  were  two  or  three  fine  clusters 
of  fruit  among  the  Fontenay  plants  thus  treated,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  European  varieties,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  more  or  less  continuous  fruiting  throughoot 
the  season.  Just  as  good  clusters  were  to  be  fonnd, 
and  apparently  aa  many  of  them,  where  the  plants  were 
treated  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  only  advantage  in  autumn  fruiting  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  email  amount  of  fresh  fruit  for  family 
use  late  in  the  season,  but  this  trial  seems  to  show 
little  prospect  of  inducing  tardy  fruiting  by  means 
of  encouraging  a  late  seasonal  growth. 

HARVESTING  AND   MARKETING 

Red  raspberries  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  picked 
every  other  day,  for  they  deteriorate  rapidly  when  once 
they  are  ripe,  a  process  which  is  not  prevented  by  their 
being  allowed  to  hang  on  the  bushes.  Moreover,  since 
they  are  a  soft,  difficult  berry  to  ship,  at  best,  it  is 
advisable  to  start  them  on  the  way  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  The  longer  they  remain  after  ripening, 
the  softer,  duller  in  color  and  poorer  in  quality  they 
become.  They  are  best  marketed  in  pint  baskets. 
These  are  oblong  in  shape,  and  the  size  is  such  that 
an  ordinary  bushel  crate  will  just  hold  sixty  of  them. 
The  smaller  quantity  in  each  basket  enables  them  to 
cirry  much  better  than  when  marketed  in  quarts.     Care 
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shuald  be  taken  never  to  pick  the  fruit  when  wet,  and 
to  keep  it  in  a  cool,  well  ventilated  place  nntil  sent  to 
market.  A  home  market  is  by  far  the  most  desirable. 
For  evaporating,  berries  may  be  batted  oflE  (Fig.  13; 
and  see  discussion  in  next  chapter). 


The  red  raspberry  is  essentially  a  fruit  to  be  sold 
on  the  market  fresh,  unless  the  grower  chances  to  be 


Fie.  13.    Beny  buTester.    (See  PMie  Tl.) 

located  near  a  canning  factory.  There  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  evaporating  it,  but  the  shrinkage  is  so  great 
that  it  is  hard  to  secure  a  price  for  the  dried  product 
which  is  high  enough  to  yield  a  fair  price  per  quart  of 
fresh  fruit.  A  heaping  quart  basketful  of  fmit  will 
weigh  about  four  onnees  when  dried,  varying  some- 
what with  seasons  and  other  conditions,  so  that  one 
cannot   expect   over   seven   or  eight   pounds   of    dried 
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fruit  per  bashel  of  green  fruit.  Moreover,  the  true 
reds  dry  to  a  dull,  unattractive  color,  which  must  ever 
prove  a  hindrance  to  their  sale.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
people  to  pay  a  satisfactory  price  for  a  thing  which 
does  not  look  well.  The  Shaffer  is  one  of  the  best  va- 
rieties for  evaporating  purposes.  It  is  a  prolific,  often 
an  enormous  yielder.  It  is  intermediate  between  the 
red  and  black,  rich  and  of  good  flavor.  Moreover, 
when  dried  it  has  a  much  more  attractive  appearance 
than  the  Cuthbert.  There  is,  therefore,  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  enltivation  of  this  for  evaporating  pur- 
poses might  pay,  though  probably  not  so  well  as  the 
cultivation  of  black-caps.  Certain  it  is  that,  whatever 
the  variety,  if  the  market  should  become  glutted  at  any 
time  daring  the  season,  and  facilities  for  evaporating 
are  at  hand,  it  should  be  done  by  all  means,  rather 
than  let  them  waste.  The  dried  fruit  is  sure  to  find  a 
market,  and  probably  at  a  price  which  will  yield  a 
fair  return  for  the  crop.  If  the  fresh  fruit  will  sell 
at  I'casonable  prices  the  question  of  evaporating  need 
never  be  considered.  The  conditions  hardly  warrant 
planting  them  for  evaporating  aloue ;  certainly  none 
of  the  true  reds,  though  Shaffer  may  pay. 

DtJRATlON    OP    PLANTATIONS 

Like  the  blackberries,  red  raspberries  can  be  made 
to  continue  producing  from  the  same  plantation  for  a 
number  of  years,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever 
pays  to  do  this.  There  are  so  many  causes  tending  to 
weaken   the   plants,  and   reuder   them   less   productive 
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as  they  grow  older,  such  as  disease,  reduced  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil,  over -crowding,  etc.,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  yield  a  good  retom  after 
having  borne  two  or  three  crops.  Especially  are  the 
varions  diseases  which  affect  cultivated  crops  coming 
to  be  such  an  important  factor  that  it  is  necessary 
to  adopt  every  feasible  precaution  to  prevent  their 
ravages.  Not  only  are  the  older  plantations  likely  to 
become  diseased  so  as  to  greatly  lessen  their  own  pro- 
ductiveness, but  at  the  same  time  they  become  most 
effective  breeding  grounds  for  the  spread  of  these  dis- 
eases, and  injurious  insects  as  well,  to  new  and 
healthier  fields. 

Moreover,  the  continuous  production  of  suckers  is 
likely  to  fill  the  rows  or  hills  so  full  of  plants  in  a  few 
years  that  they  are  of  necessity  small  and  weak  unless 
vigorously  thinned  out.  Even  that  does  not  fully  over- 
come the  difficulty.  The  rows  are  almost  sure  to  be- 
come filled  with  weeds,  and  grass  as  well,  and  cannot 
be  kept  clean  without  too  great  expense.  It  is  on  the 
whole,  therefore,  better  to  get  three  or  four  good  crops, 
then  plow  up  the  field  and  depend  upon  another  plan- 
tation ready  for  the  purpose.  The  fruit  will  be  larger, 
hence  more  marketable,  and  the  results  more  satisfac- 
tory in  every  way. 

Although  persistent,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  rid  a 
field  of  the  plants  by  the  same  treatment  recommended 
for  the  blackberry.  They  may  continue  to  appear  for 
some  time,  but  they  are  not  so  strong  but  that  they  may 
be  easily  controlled  in  whatever  way  the  land  is  used 
afterward. 
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As  a  rule  the  reds  do  not  equal  the  black -caps  in 
hardiaess,  though  some  varieties  are  seldom  injured  in 
favorable  locations  in  the  middle  latitude  of  the  United 
States.  It  seems  probable  that  the  lack  of  hardiness 
as  frequently  comes  from  want  of  ability  in  the  leaves 
to  endure  the  hot  suns  of  summer  as  from  lack  of  ability 
in  the  canes  to  endure  the  cold  of  winter.  If  by  any 
means  the  function  of  the  foliage  during  the  growing 
season  becomes  impaired,  the  vitality  of  the  plant  is 
lessened,  and  it  goes  into  winter  jroorly  prepared  to 
meet  the  conditions  laid  upon  it  during  that  period. 
Hence  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  lack  of  hardiness 
or  winter -killing  may  result  from  insect  or  fungous 
injury  inflicted  during  summer,  as  well  as  from  un- 
favorable climatic  conditions.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  small,  late-growing  canes  generally  stand  the 
winter  better  than  the  more  vigorous  ones  of  the  whole 
season's  growth.  Cuthbert  canes  produced  at  the  Cor- 
nell gardens,  after  cutting  away  all  young  canes  July 
G,  1892,  came  through  the  winter  in  better  condition 
than  the  earlier,  undisturbed  canes  in  the  other  part  of 
the  same  row.  These  later  canes  were  alive  to  the  tip 
in  spring,  and  at  the  time  the  leaves  were  opening 
they  were  more  uniformly  green  and  farther  advanced 
than  the  others.  They  produced  fine  fruit,  but  since 
they  are  smaller  than  canes  of  the  full  season's  growth, 
the  yield  might  be  less.  One  Iowa  grower  reports 
that  in  two  seasons'  trial,  blackberry  canes  produced 
after  pulling  up  all  young  shoots  about  the  last  of 
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JuDe,  were  loaded  with  fine  berries,  whQe  older  canes 
alongside  had  but  few.  Although  snch  canes  are  later 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  are  immature. 
Starting  later,  when  the  conditiooe  do  not  favor  so 
vigorous  a  growth,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
wood  is  firmer  and  its  vitality  greater  at  the  beginning 
of  winter  than  that  of  the  earlier  canes. 


The  yield  of  red  raspberries  is  less,  as  a  rule,  than 
that  of  any  other  member  of  the  genus,  nnless  it  be  the 
dewberries,  the  yield  of  which  is  more  or  less  a  question 
of  locality.  The  average  yield  of  reds,  as  derived  from 
the  replies  of  fifty-six  growers,  is  about  sixty-nine 
bushels  per  acre.  A  few  growers  place  the  estimated 
yield  higher  than  that  of  black-caps,  but  this  is  excep- 
tional. Moreover,  this  smaller  yield  is  distributed  over 
a  longer  ripening  period,  and  is  for  that  reason  more 
expensive  to  gather  and  market,  so  that  the  reds  ought 
always  to  bring  one  or  two  cents  more  per  quart  than 
the  blaek-caps,  in  order  to  prove  equally  profitable. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  average  yield  can  be 
largely  increased  by  good  care  and  by  abandoning  the 
plantations  sooner,  for  it  is  the  old  fields  which  give 
the  poor  returns. 

NORMAL    PROFITS 
Red  raspberries  are  nearly  always  in  good  demand. 
The  grower  who  lives  near  a  small  town,  where  there 
is   not    too   much   competition,   and    who    can   depend 
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upon  getting  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  a  quart  for 
his  crop,  will  have  no  trouble  in  making  red  raspber- 
ries pay.  There  is  generally  less  likelihood  of  glut- 
ting the  markets  with  reds  than  with  blacks,  but 
their  smaller  yield  and  poorer  shipping  qualities  tend 
to  render  their  profitableness  uncertain  if  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  eity  market  at  any  distance  from  home 
must   be  depended  on. 

The  entire  cost  of  cultivation,  rent  of  land,  fertil- 
izers, etc.,  need  never  exceed  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 
The  cost  of  picking  and  marketing  will  range  from 
two  to  four  cents  per  quart,  usually,  so  that  if  the 
crop  can  he  made  to  net  five  cents  a  quart  after  de- 
ducting cost  of  picking  and  marketing,  there  will  still 
be  left  a  profit  of  about  sixty  dollars  per  acre,  with 
the  average  yield  mentioned  above.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  this  is  a  very  conservative  estimate,  and  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  results  often  obtained. 

NOTE    ON    THE     HTBBID     BEDS 

There  are  really  two  classes  of  plants  embraced  in 
this  hybrid  group.  One  of  these  propagates  naturally 
almost  wholly  by  tips,  like  the  black-caps.  This  is  the 
true  Rubus  neglectus,  or  Purple  Cane  type,  and  it  is  to 
this  class  that  the  old  Purple  Cane,  Shaffer,  Colum- 
bian and  others  belong.  These  demand  the  same 
methods  of  planting,  pruning  and  care  as  that  given 
to  the  black-caps.  The  other  class  propagates  chiefly 
by  suckers,  but  can  be  made  to  root  from  the  tips 
with   proper  care.     These  are  essentially  red  raspber- 
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ries  in  character,  and  demand  the  same  care  and 
treatment  as  red  raspberries.  Indeed,  some  of  them 
approach  so  closely  to  red  raspberries  that  a  doubt 
arises  as  to  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  classed  with 
the  reds,  instead  of  with  Buhus  neglectus.  To  this 
class  belong  Philadelphia,  Reliance  and  a  few  others. 
Caroline  is  a  pinkish  yellow  berry,  belonging  to  this 
category,  and  thought  to  be  a  seedling  of  Brinckl^'s 
Orange,  fertilized  by  some  cap  variety. 

Many  of  these  are  excellent  for  the  home  garden, 
owing  to  their  great  productiveness  and  rich  flavor. 
The  great  objection  to  them  as  a  market  fruit  is  their 
dnll,  unattractive  color  and  their  poor  carrying  qual- 
ity. Some  persons  who  cultivate  the  Shaffer  for  mar- 
ket overcome  this  difBculty,  in  part,  by  picking  them 
before  they  are  fully  ripe  and  while  they  are  yet 
red.  At  this  time  they  carry  better  and  look  better 
in  market.  In  a  home  market,  however,  there  is  but 
little  difficulty  in  selling  the  Shaffer  when  fully  ripe, 
dark  as  it  is,  if  people  come  to  know  what  it  is  and 
have  once  tried  it.  It  is  one  of  the  best  raspberries 
grown  for  canning  purposes.  It  combines  something 
of  the  flavor  of  both  the  reds  and  blacks,  and  the 
color  after  cooking  is  no  longer  unattractive. 
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BLACK    BASPBEBRIES 

The  black-cap  raspberries  are  more  homogeneotis 
in  character  than  the  red  varieties.  They  are  all  true 
American  fruits,  being  developments  from  the  common 
wild  black  raspberries. 

SOIL     FOB     BLACK -CAPS 

The  black  raspberry  succeeds  on  a  variety  of  soils, 
except  a  very  stiff  clay,  or  one  that  is  so  wet  that 
there  may  be  standing  water  about  the  roots  at  times. 
This  is  the  one  thing  to  which  no  raspberry  will  sub- 
mit without  losing  heart  and  consequent  productive- 
ness. It  does  not  follow,  however,  because  black-caps 
thrive  on  nearly  all  soils,  that  some  are  not  better 
than  others.  The  blacks  are  heavy  feeders,  and  re- 
quire a  rich,  strong  and  moist  soil  to  give  the  best 
results.  Hence  a  deep,  moist,  but  well-drained  loam 
is  always  to  be  preferred.  This  may  be  either  a  sandy 
or  clay  loam,  although  the  latter  is  preferable  to  a 
very  light,  sandy  loam.  From  the  natural  habitat  of 
the  wild  plant,  it  may  be  inferred  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  get  such  a  soil,  newly  cleared,  and  abounding 
in  leaf-mold,  it  would  be  the  acme  of  attainment  in 
this  line.  Unfortunately,  leaf-mold  and  new  soils  are 
largely  things  of  the  past.  In  Kansas,  the  uplands, 
(81) 
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having  a  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  are  reported 
to  give  the  best  results.  Stony  soils  may  yield  just 
as  good  crops,  but  are  even  more  expensive  to  work 
than  when  used  for  crops  for  which  the  ground  is 
plowed   every  year. 


Stronger  plants  and  larger  fruit  can  be  obtained 
from  the  strong,  moist  soils  of  valleys  and  bottom- 
lands. Such  fruit  is  not  equal  in  flavor,  however,  to 
that  of  the  higher  lands,  and  the  plants  are  more 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  winters  or  by  late  spring 
frosts.  If  close  to  a  large  body  of  water,  the  latter 
objection  is  largely  obviated.  As  is  true  with  all  the 
other  berries,  a  cool,  northern  exposure,  which  will 
suffer  as  little  as  possible  from  drought  and  hot  suns, 
is  to  be  preferred,  though  by  no  means  necessary, 
A  closely  bounded  basin  is  always  to  be  avoided,  for 
in  such  a  situation  the  extremes  of  temperature  are 
likely  to  be  much  greater.  In  the  bright  days  of 
summer  the  sun  may  pour  its  rays  into  such  a  place 
until  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  lack  of  circulation, 
becomes  abnormally  hot.  At  night,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cold  air  will  settle  into  such  a  position, 
greatly  increasing  the  danger  of  untimely  frosts,  or 
of  injury  from  excessive  cold.  A  steep  hillside  is 
always  objectionable,  both  from  the  difficulty  of  cul- 
tivation and  from  the  loss  of  fertility  and  danger  to 
the  plants  which  may  come  from  excessive  washing 
of   the   soil. 
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FEBTHJZEBS 

No  other  fertilizer  is  nearly  so  popular  among 
growers  as  stable  manure.  In  replies  to  questions  sent 
to  growers  asking  what  fertilizer  is  found  to  be  most 
satisfactory,  stable  manure  is  mentioned  forty-four 
times,  while  wood  ashes  ranks  next,  being  mentioned 
twenty-fonr  times.  In  addition  to  this,  gronnd  bone, 
or  bone-meal,  is  likely  to  be  found  nseful,  especially 
if  applied  in  connection  with  ashes  to  supply  the 
needed  potash. 

One  wide-awake  grower  says  that  the  best  fertilizer 
is  a  Planet  Jr.  cultivator,  and  although  its  efftcafly  may 
be  open  to  doubt  when  used  alone,  it  certainly  ranks 
high  in  combination  with  some  of  the  other  things 
mentioned.  It  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  fully 
demonstrated  that  thorough  cultivation  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  supplying  fertility  to  crops. 

Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  said  that  the  strong  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  in  favor  of  stable  manure 
doubtless  gives  it  a  higher  rank  than  its  comparative 
value  merits,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  one  material 
which  nearly  every  grower  is  most  likely  to  have  and 
to  use,  and  when  properly  applied  it  is  sure  to  give 
satisfaction.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  thor- 
oughly reliable  commercial  fertilizer,  applied  in  the 
right  proportions,  might  not  have  given  just  as  good 
results. 

Stable  manure  contains  an  excess  of  nitrogen  in 
proportion  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  may  be  very 
profitably  supplemented   with    potash    and    phosphoric 
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acid  in  the  form  of  Gommercial  fertilizers.  The  quality 
of  ordinary  stable  manure  is  very  uncertain,  owing  to 
the  different  methods  of  feeding,  and  to  the  treatment 
which  the  manure  receives  after  it  is  made.  Moreover, 
the  condition  or  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  a  fixed 
quantity,  so  that  any  specific  rule  as  to  just  what  and 
how  much  fertilizer  to  apply  can  never  be  given.  In 
the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky  the  soil  is  fonnd  to 
be  already  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  so  that  this  need 
not  be  supplied.  Other  soils  may  be  sufficiently  rich  in 
potash  or  in  nitrogen.  The  ash  analysis  of  raspberries 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  is  in  about  the  ratio  of  5  to  2.  A  complete  analy- 
sis, showing  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  also,  is  not 
available,  hut  this  is  undoubtedly  small. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  with  a  comparatively 
well  balanced  soil,  an  application  of  fertilizers  simi- 
lar to  the  following  will  probably  prove  generally 
satisfactory :  Five  tons  of  well  cared  for  stable 
manure,  three  hundred  pounds  of  high-grade  sulphate 
of  potash  and  three  hundred  pounds  of  phosphate,  con- 
taining 10  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  The 
proportions  of  these  different  substances  would  in 
many  cases  need  to  be  varied  according  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  grower.  There  is  no  harm  in  increasing 
the  amount  of  the  stable  manure,  if  it  is  available, 
although  it  may  not  be  the  most  economical  thing  to 
do.  Much  of  the  value  of  manure  lies  in  its  nitrogen. 
This,  though  by  far  the  most  expensive  element  of 
plant  fertility,  and  one  easily  lost  by  leaching  and 
evaporation,  is  required  in  only  limited   quantities   in 
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the  production  of  fruit.  Hence,  the  chances  are  that 
the  grower  is  paying  for  an  expensive  article  which 
his  plants  are  not  using,  but  are  merely  allowing  to  go 
to  waste.  There  can  be  no  donbt,  however,  that  these 
fmits  are  benefited  by  a  liberal  amount  of  humus  or 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  and  this  the  stable  manure, 
in  a  measure,  supplies.  Plowing  under  green  crops 
previous  to  planting  is  also  an  advantage  in  this 
respect. 

PROPAGATION 

There  is  practically  but  one  way  of  propagating 
black-caps,  and  that  is  by  means  of  tips.  Plants  can 
be  grown  from  root  cuttings  or  by  burying  the  entire 
cane  and  cutting  it  in  pieces  after  roots  are  thrown 
out,  but  these  methods  are  so  seldom  used  that  there 
is  little  need  of  taking  them  into  consideration.  These 
tips  take  root  natiu^y,  unaided,  in  sod  ground,  for 
they  thread  their  way  amongst  the  grass  roots,  and 
are  thns  held  in  place  until  established.  In  culti- 
vated ground  they  are  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and 
do  not  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  fastened  in 
the  soU.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  put  the  tips 
down  and  cover  them,  in  order  to  secure  any  consider- 
able number  of  plants.  This  may  be  done  with  a  hoe, 
spade  or  any  other  convenient  tool.  It  is  better  to 
point  the  tip  well  downward,  so  that  the  end  is  the 
deepest  part  when  covered.  This  will  produce  a  plant 
of  much  better  shape  than  if  the  tip  is  put  in  nearly 
horizontal  and  covered  for  a  considerable  length. 

A  tool   hung   somewhat    like  an   adze,  but  with  a 
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narrower  blade,  about  as  heavy  as  a  good-sized  ham- 
mer, and  which  can  be  readily  swung  in  one  hand, 
will  prove  convenient.  Such  a  device  is  largely  used 
in  plaatiog  Btrawberries  by  L.  J,  Farmer,  of  Pulaski, 
N.  Y.,  who  was  the  first,  so  tar  as  I  know,  to  suggest 
it.  Perhaps  an  equally  serviceable  implement  might 
be  made  on  the  plan  of  a  spade,  using  a  shovel  or 
spade  handle,  which  could  be  conveniently  grasped 
in  the  hand,  combined  with  a  strong,  heavy  blade 
about  two  inches  wide  and  six  or  eight  inches  long. 
This  could  be  easily  thrust  into  the  soil  with  one  hand, 
moved  to  one  side,  while  the  tip  is  inserted,  then  re- 
moved, and  thrust  in  again  at  the  side  to  firm  the  soil 
against  the  tip.  A  narrow  transplanting  trowel,  like 
those  used  by  nurserymen  in  setting  root  grafts,  would 
answer  equally  well,  except  for  the  shortness  of  the 
handle,  and  consequent  stooping  required.  A  cross- 
bar on  which  to  put  the  foot,  if  necessary  in  hard 
ground,  is  an  advantt^^.  Either  of  the  tools  mentioned 
can  be  readily  made  with  the  aid  of   a  blacksmith. 

The  tips  should  not  be  covered  until  they  begin  to 
thicken  and  assume  a  leafless  "snake-like"  appearance, 
which  will  generally  be  from  the  middle  of  August  on. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  propagate  plants  from 
young  plantations,  if  possible.  They  not  only  root  more 
readily  and  freely  when  young,  but  more  healthy  and 
vigorous  plants  are  produced,  with  lees  likelihood  of 
the  transmission  of  disease.  There  are  those  who  argue 
that  since  black-caps  have  always  been  propagated 
largely  from  bearing  plantations  without  deterioration, 
there  is  no   ground   for  believing    that    better  plants 
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are  produced  from  young  plantations.  This  is  hardly 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  statemeufc,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  varieties  do  deteriorate  in  cultivation,  and 
since  this  mode  of  propa^tion  is  nothing  more  than  a 
sub-division  of  the  same  individual,  the  young  plant 
cannot  fail  to  carry  with  it  to  a  large  degree  the 
character  of  the  old  one.  Propagating  from  old  plan- 
tations is  especially  objectionable  if  the  plants  are 
affected  with  anthracnose,  or  any  other  fungous  dis- 
ease, as  so  many  old  plantations  are  likely  to  be. 

PI,ANTINS 

Spring  planting  is  always  to  be  preferred  for 
black-caps;  yet,  if  for  any  reason  it  is  desirable  to 
secure  the  plants  in  the  fall,  a  very  good  method  is 
to  plant  them  in  shallow  furrows  and  mulch  well 
through  the  winter,  leaving  them  in  this  position  un- 
til the  young  shoots  have  made  a  growth  of  several 
inches  in  spring;  then  set  in  their  permanent  place. 
This  insures  the  weeding  out  of  any  poor  plants  and 
secures  a  perfect  stand  in  the  field.  Plant  deep ; 
careful  growers  who  have  given  attention  to  this 
point  have  satisfied  themselves  that  3  to  4  inches  is 
none  too  deep  to  give  best  results.  The  plants  should 
be  set  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  covered  lightly 
at  first,  gradually  filling  up  the  furrow  as  growth  pro- 
gresses. Plants  thus  set  appear  to  stand  drought 
better,  and  there  is  less  trouble  with  the  eanes  blow- 
ing down  than  when  planted  shallow.  In  the  begin- 
ning  they   may   make   a  less  even  and  vigorous  start 
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than  those  planted  shallower,  for  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  farrow  in  early  spring  is  of  necessity  a  less 
favorable  position  for  the  growth  of  a  young  and 
tender  plant  than  one  nearer  the  level  of  the  snrfaee. 
Deep  planting  will  not  prove  satisfaetoiy  where  the 
subsoil  is  high  and  hard. 

One  point  in  connection  with  planting  which 
should  not  be  neglected  is  pruning  back  the  plants 
closely  when  set.  Experienced  growers  rarely  neglect 
this,  but  in  home  gardens,  at  least,  plants  are  often 
seen  where  long  canes  are  left,  apparently  with  the 
idea  of  getting  fruit  at  once.  Any  fruit  obtained  the 
first  year,  however,  is  at  the  expense  of  the  growth 
and  vitality  of  the  plant,  and  will  be  charged  up 
against  ensuing  crops  at  much  more  than  compound 
interest.  Plants  which  are  not  cut  back  nearly  to  the 
crown  when  set  do  not  readily  throw  up  canes  from 
the  root,  but  branch  oat  from  the  old  stalk.  Especial 
care  should  be  taken  to  cut  away  the  whole  of  the 
old  canes  if  they  show  any  spots  of  anthracnose.  There 
is  every  advantage  in  keeping  rid  of  such  diseases  and 
enemies  just  as  far  as  possible,  rather  than  allowing 
them  to  first  become  destructive  and  then  attempting 
to  flght  them,  K  a  large  proportion  of  these  tips 
have  the  anthracnose  spots  when  planted,  the  disease 
is  transferred  and  reset  with  as  much  certainty  and 
under  as  favorable  conditions  for  growth  as  are  the 
plants  themselves,  unless  removed  and  destroyed. 
Simply  to  cut  off  the  tips  and  leave  them  lying  on 
the  ground  where  the  new  planting  is  done,  is  to 
misa  entirely  the  end  sought.     These  fungi  are  plants 
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jost  as  tmly  as  are  the  ones  apon  which  they  live, 
and  their  seeds  (spores)  are  just  as  certain  to  germi- 
nate and  grow  if  given  the  proper  conditions. 

If  black-cap  raspberries  are  to  be  planted  in  rows, 
three  feet  in  the  row,  with  rows  six  feet  apart,  will 
be  found  satisfactory  distances.  Some  prefer  rows 
seven  feet  apart,  and  for  very  strong- growing  varie- 
ties this  is  no  donbt  better.  If  in  hills,  they  shonld 
be  not  less  than  five  feet  apart  each  way,  which  may 
do  for  weak  and  slender -growing  varieties,  bnt  as  a 
rale  six  feet  is  much  better,  Black-eaps  are  more 
easily  kept  in  good  condition  in  rows  than  red  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries,  but  there  is  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  plants  to  be  kept  clean  by  hand, 
80  that  it  is  unquestionably  more  expensive  to  care 
for  an  acre  thus  planted  than  when  in  hills  far 
enough  apart  to  admit  of  horse  enltivation  both  ways. 
Larger  and  finer  fruit  can  also  be  obtained  from 
hills  farther  apart,  with  thorough  cultivation  on  all 
sides.  The  only  question  is  the  yield,  and  those  who 
have  tried  it  most  thoroughly  are  most  confident  that 
the  yield   is  fully  as  good  in  hills  as  in  rows. 


The  importance  of  frequent,  thorough  cultivation 
has  been  so  strongly  ui^d  in  connection  with  each  of 
the  other  fruits  that  a  repetition  is  uncaUed  for  here, 
although  just  as  applicable  to  this  as  to  all  the  others. 
Since  there  are  no  suckers  to  be  cut  out  in  black-caps, 
it  matters  less  what  the  style  of  the  cultivator  is,  if  it 
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only  loosens  the  ground  thoronghly  and  leaves  it  flue 
and  mellow.  Some'  growers  use  a  plow  at  the  first  cul- 
tivation, and  perhaps  once  later  in  the  season.  On  the 
whole,  this  is  not  to  be  recommended.  It  not  only 
disturbs  and  injures  the  roots,  but  it  leaves  the  ground 
in  QQdesirable  shape.  If  the  furrows  are  tnroed  from 
the  rows  with  a  ridge  in  the  eeuter,  the  two  furrows 
next  the  bushes  leave  the  roots  more  or  less  exposed, 
which  is  undesirable.  If  the  furrows  are  turoed  to- 
ward the  rows  this  leaves  a  ridge,  with  more  or  less  of 
a  harbor  for  insects  about  the  plants  where  the  furrows 
are  thrown  together.  If  cultivation  is  begun  promptly 
in  spring,  before  the  ground  gets  hardened,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  plowing,  for  the  soil  will  work  up  readily 
with  any  good  cultivator.  This  keeps  the  ground  in 
much  better  shape,  both  for  work  among  the  bushes, 
and  for  the  satisfactory  growth  of  the  bushes  them- 
selves. 


Young  black  raspberry  canes  should  be  cut  back  to 
cause  them  to  branch  and  become  as  nearly  self-sup- 
porting as  possible.  One  point,  already  mentioned, 
should  be  again  emphasized,  and  that  is  that  the  young 
shoots  should  be  nipped  back  low,  when  they  reach  the 
desired  height,  not  allowing  them  to  get  considerably 
higher  and  then  cutting  back  to  the  height  required. 
If  pinched  low,  the  plant  will  at  once  throw  out  strong 
and  vigorous  branches  near  the  ground,  making  a  well- 
balanced,  self-supporting  bush.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  is  allowed  to  grow  higher  and  is  then  cut  back,  only 
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weak  bnds  are  left,  and  the  result  is  that  they  do  not 
develop  so  rapidly ;  only  three  or  four  of  the  upper 
ones  start  at  all,  producing  a  topheavy  and  unsatis- 
factory plant.  Sheep  shears  are  very  convenient  for 
this  summer  pruning,  or  it  may  be  quickly  done  by 
merely  pinching  out  the  tip  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 
In  a  young  plantation,  where  the  old  canes  do  not  in- 
terfere, a  large  knife,  sharpened  on  both  edges,  is  prob- 
ably more  convenient  than  either.  With  older  bushes, 
the  cutting  should  be  done  at  a  point  lower  than  the 
top  of  the  old  bushes,  so  that  a  knife  is  not  likely  to 
work  so  well.  With  a  knife  in  one  hand  and  shears  in 
the  other,  the  workman  can  meet  any  condition  quickly. 
Theoretically,  a  smooth,  slanting  cut  would  appear  to 
be  better  than  breaking  them  off  with  the  thumb  and 
finger,  leaving  an  irregular,  ragged  end.  An  experi- 
ment to  test  this,  however,  proved  that  it  makes  no 
difference,  for  the  canes  nearly  always  die  back  to  the 
first  bud  in  either  case. 

One  clipping  is  sufficient,  although  it  is  necessary  to 
go  over  the  plantation  two  or  three  times,  for  the 
shoots  do  not  all  reach  the  desired  height  at  once. 
Eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  is  about  the  height  at 
which  to  clip  the  canes,  if  done  when  they  reach  that 
height.  If  allowed  to  grow  too  high  before  clipping, 
they  should  not  be  cut  back  quite  so  close.  Clipping 
the  laterals  after  they  have  grown  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches,  to  make  them  branch  again,  has  been  sometimes 
recommended,  but  there  is  little,  if  any,  advantage  in 
it,  while  it  makes  an  added  expense  in  summer,  and 
also  in  the  spring  pruning.     It  also  results  in  produc- 
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ing  a  mass  of  small  and  poorly -developed  laterals, 
many  of  which  are  winter- killed.  It  is  much  better 
after  pinching  the  main  cane  to  let  them  alone  until  the 
following  Bpring,  when  they  should  be  cut  back  to 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length. 

Now  and  then  a  grower  is  heard  from  who  depre- 
cates all  pruning  as  contrary  to  Dature,  and,  therefore, 
argues  that  plants  should  be  allowed  to  grow  entirely  at 
their  own  sweet  will.  One  recent  writer  in  this  line 
brings  forth,  in  proof  of  hia  argument,  the  statement 
that  he  never  takes  less  than  ten  crops  of  fruit  from 
a  plantation,  and  even  then  the  canes  are  stronger  than 
those  of  many  five-year-old  plantations  he  has  seen. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  true,  for  a  little  later  he 
states  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  a  yield  much 
below  that  given  as  the  average  estimate  of  a  large 
number  of  growers.  A  machine  which  does  only  half 
work  ought  to  last  longer,  and  so  with  a  raspberry 
plant.  But  why  continue  to  care  for  a  plantation 
year  after  year  by  a  system  of  culture  which  returns 
a  yield  much  below  that  easily  obtained,  simply  be- 
cause the  plants  last  longer  thereby^  Why  not  rather 
force  the  plants  to  do  their  best,  and  when  they  fail 
let  them  go,  thereby  securing  better  fruits,  better 
yields,  and   consequently  better   profits  T 

Not  more  than  five  yonng  canes  to  the  hill  should 
be  left  to  develop,  and  three  is  probably  even  better. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  liability  of  accidents  to  a 
single  cane,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  might  just  as 
well  get  all  our  fruit  from  one,  if  given  the  whole 
strength  of   the  root   throughout   the  season.     Samuel 
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Miller,  of  Miesouri,  reports  repeatedly  getting  two 
quarts  ia  a  seajjon  from  single  canes. 

When  the  frait  haa  been  gathered,  cut  out  all  old 
canes,  gather  and  bom  them,  to  destroy  all  insects 
and  fungi  harboring  thereon.  The  work  is  easier  done 
at  that  time  than  at  any  other,  and  it  gives  a  good 
opportunity  for  thoroughly  cultivating  and  cleaning 
out  the  plantation.  The  argument  that  the  old  canes 
serve  to  protect  the  younger  ones  during  the  winter, 
and,  therefore,  should  he  left  till  spring,  has  little 
weight.  Whatever  protection  there  may  be  is  un- 
doubtedly folly  offset  by  the  injuries  due  to  whip- 
ping together  and  consequent  wonnding  in  windy 
weather. 

When  it  has  been  decided  to  discontinue  a  planta- 
tion, it  will  be  found  an  advantage  to  the  bearing 
eanes  to  go  through  the  field  and  pull  or  break  away 
all  the  young  shoots  about  blossoming  time.  This 
has  a  slight  tendency  to  hasten  the  ripening,  and  may 
enable  the  plants  to  carry  the  fruit  through  in  better 
shape  and  increase  the  yield  considerably,  especially  in 
a  dry  season,  when  every  drop  of  water  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  obtained  from  the  soil  is  needed  by  the  fruit 
itself. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  to  leave  too  much 
wood  and  allow  the  plants  to  overbear  the  first  year 
after  setting.  They  are  but  partially  developed  at 
that  time,  and  should  only  be  allowed  to  produce  a 
partial  crop.  The  canes  are  usually  long  and  strag- 
gling, and  need  to  be  severely  cut  back.  If  left  long 
they  vaaj  produce  a  comparatively  heavy  crop,  but   it 
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will  alwaj^  be  at  the  expense  of  vigor  and  fntnre 
productiveaess.  la  fact,  a  plantation  may  be  practi- 
cally ruined  by  this  first  injodicious  treatment. 


HABVESTING 

Gathering  the  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
details  connected  with  berry-growing  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  man  who  does  not  live  close  to  a  town  where  plenty 
of  pickers  can  be  readily  had  is  practically  debarred 
from  entering  any  line  of  it  where  hand-picking  must 
be  employed.  Formerly  it  was  the  same,  whether 
growing  the  fruit  to  be  sold  fresh  in  the  market,  or 
for  drying.  But  the  advent  of  the  harvester  has  made 
it  possible  to  grow  and  evaporat*  raspberries  without 
the  annoyance  of  assuming  command  of  a  small  army 
of  pickers.  This  opens  the  way  to  any  farmer,  for 
taking  up  this  industry,  no  matter  how  remote  his 
farm  may  be  from  towns  or  railways,  and  it  is  in 
this  fact  alone  that  the  chief  value  of  the  method  lies, 
for  many  growers  who  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
easily  get  pickers  in  abundance  still  prefer  to  have  the 
fmit  picked  by  hand. 

This  harvester  is  a  simple  affair  {Fig.  13,  page  54), 
consisting  of  a  canvas  tray  some  three  feet  square,  there 
being  only  enough  wood  about  it  to  form  a  frame-work 
and  euable  it  to  be  moved  about.  Under  the  comer 
which  rests  on  the  ground,  there  is  a  sort  of  shoe  of 
wood,  enabling  it  to  be  slid  along  from  bush  to  bush 
easily.  In  one  hand  the  operator  carries  a  lai^e  wire 
hook,  with  which  the  bashes  are  drawn  over  the  canvas. 
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or  lifted  up  if  too  low  down  and  in  the  way.  In  the 
other  hand  is  a  bat,  resembling  a  lawn-tennis  racket, 
with  which  he  knocks  off  the  ripe  berries.  This  bat 
is  merely  a  canvas -covered  loop  of  heavy  wire  fastened 
in  a  convenient  handle.  In  place  of  this,  some  use 
a  wooden  paddle,  at  the  risk  of  bmising  the  fruit 
unnecessarily.  In  gathering  by  this  method,  the  ber- 
ries are  allowed  to  become  very  ripe,  and  the  plan- 
tation is  gone  over  but  two  or  three  times  in  a  season. 
Many  dry  leaves,  some  stems  and  a  few  green  berries 
are  knocked  off  with  the  fruit,  but  the  leaves  are  no 
disadvantage,  for  they  help  to  absorb  moisture  before 
and  after  drying,  and  may  aid  in  preventing  mold  if 
the  fruit  has  to  stand  for  some  time  before  going  to 
the  evaporator.  The  leaves  are  quickly  taken  out  by 
running  the  fruit  through  a  fanning  mill  after  it  is 
dried.  Some  growers  fan  them  out  before  drying,  but 
this  has  the  disadvantage  of  bruising  and  crushing 
more  berries.  The  berries  are  usually  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  field  in  boxes  for  a  time  after  gathering,  and 
any  insects  which  may  have  fallen  in  are  likely  to 
crawl  out  and  disappear. 

Growers  who  have  had  much  experience  say  that  a 
man  will  average  eight  to  ten  bushels  a  day  with  the 
harvester,  although  much  more  can  be  gathered  in  the 
best  picking.  On  one  farm  visited,  two  men  and  two 
girls  had  gathered  thirty-one  bushels  the  day  previoua 
in  ordinary  picking,  and  one  of  the  men  had  been  in 
the  field  but  part  of  the  time.  This  shows  the  first 
cost  of  gathering  to  be  less  than  half  a  cent  per  quart. 
Running  them  through  the  fanning  mill  costs  but  a 
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trifle ;  then  before  marketing  they  are  picked  over  by 
hand  to  remove  stems,  green  berries  and  other  Utter, 
This  does  not  cost  over  one  cent  a  pound  and  is  some- 
times paid  for  by  the  poand  at  that  rate,  so  that  the 
whole  cost  may  be  placed  at  one  cent  a  qnart,  as 
against  two  cents  usually  paid  for  hand-picking. 
There  ai-e  those,  however,  who  think  that  in  the  end 
there  is  not  ranch  difference  in  the  expense,  whether 
gathered  with  the  harvester  or  picked  by  hand. 
Growers  who  have  had  experience  with  both  methods 
express  the  opinion  that  harvesting  yields  a  better 
qnality  of  dried  fruit  than  hand-picking,  for  the  rea- 
son that,  if  picked  by  hand,  they  cannot  afford  to  look 
them  over  again  after  drying,  and  so^they  do  not  go 
to  market  in  as  clean  and  nice  condition  as  those  which 
eome  from  the  harvester. 

Some  extensive  and  general  fruit-growers  find  it 
inconvenient  to  attend  to  the  matter  of  looking  over 
the  dried  product  at  the  same  time  that  other  fruits, 
which  follow  on  after  the  raspberries,  are  claiming  their 
attention,  and  for  that  reason  prefer  to  pick  a  large 
part  of  the  crop  by  hand  and  market  it  fresh,  if  they 
can  get  pickers  convenientlj^.  In  that  case,  they  find 
the  harvester  a  great  convenience  to  finish  up  the  last 
of  the  crop.  Every  grower  knows  how  much  dissatis- 
faction occurs  in  keeping  the  pickers  at  their  work 
after  the  berries  begin  to  get  thin.  With  the  har- 
vester, the  late  berries  can  all  be  gathered  at  one  time 
with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
This  plan  is  also  available  for  those  who  sell  their 
fruit  fresh.      The   last  of   the   crop   can  be   gathered 
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and  dried,  thus  proving  a  relief  to  the  market  and  to 
the  patience  o(  the  grower  and  pickers.  This  method 
of  harvesting  was  invented  and  introduced  by  Jewett 
Benedict,  of  Dundee,  N,  T.,  and  is  extensively  used 
by  the  berry  growers  of  that  region, 

METHODS   OP    DRYING 

Drying  Out  of  Doors. — Various  methods  of  drying 
are  employed,  the  simplest  of  which  is  to  dry  on  boards 
in  the  sun.  This  usually  takes  from  three  to  five  days, 
and  the  picture  shows  the  way  in  which  it  is  ordinarily 
done.     Platforms  or  trays  about  twelve  feet  long  and 


Fig.  14.    Drying  berrie*  out  of  doon. 

three  to  four  feet  wide  are  made  of  matched  boards.  A 
narrow  strip  is  nailed  around  the  edge  of  each  tray  to 
prevent  the  berries  from  rolling  ofiE.  The  trays  rest 
upon  long  horses  made  of  scantling,  to  hold  them  at  a 
convenient  height  from  the  gronnd.  A  little  block  is 
tacked  across  each  corner  of  the  trays,  so  that  at  night 
or  in  case  of  a  shower  they  can  be  stacked  up  on  top  of 
each  other  and  covered  with  boards  or  canvas.  This 
is  of  necessity  a  slow  way  of  drying,  and  the  cost  of 
lumber  for  trays  to  handle  a  large  crop  would  be  an 
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item  of  considerable  expense.  One  of  the  chief  objec- 
tions to  the  method  is  the  large  nnmber  of  flies 
which  it  calls  to  the  scene,  the  attentions  of  which  do 
not  tend  to  render  the  fruit  more  appetizing.  Indeed, 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  method  are  often 
prejudiced    against   all   dried    raspberries.      Sun-dried 


raspberries  are  usually  quoted  about  one  cent  a  pound 
below  evaporated  berries,  but  consumers  can  never  be 
sure  which  they  are  getting^  It  is  possible  that  these 
trays  might  be  covered  with  fly  netting,  but  this  would 
increase  the  time  needed  for  drying,  and  would  also 
not  wholly  obviate  the  difficulty,  unless  the  netting 
was  held  above  the  fruit,  for  if  laid  directly  upon 
it  the  netting  would  only  aid  the  flies.  A  single 
attempt  to  dry  blackberries  under  glass  when  covered 
with  netting  proved  such  a  failure,  inducing  so  much 
more   molding  than  without  the   netting,  that  there  is 
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mach  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  prove  satis- 
factory. 

Drying  Under  Glass. — Another  method  employed  by 
those  who  have  greenhouses  for  the  winter  forcing  of 
vegetables,  is  to  utilize  the  space  under  glass  during 
the  berry  season  for  this  purpose.  Fig,  15  is  repro- 
duced from  a  photograph  taken  in  a  forcing-honse  on 
the  farm  of  J.  W.  Corbett,  near  Watkins,  N.  T.,  in 
the  summer  of  1892,  and  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
this  plau  of  drying.  In  this  situation  the  berries 
usually  dry  in  about  three  days  in  bright,  warm 
weather,  and  are,  of  course,  less  liable  to  injury  from 
storms  than  outside.  The  plan  is,  however,  open  to 
the  same  objection  cited  in  regard  to  outdoor  drying 
as  to  flies.  It  is  advisable  to  have  as  much  air  pass- 
ing through  the  house  as  possible,  hence  the  door 
and  ventilators  are  left  open,  but  by  using  screen 
doors  and  protecting  the  ventilators  with  netting,  most 
of  the  flies  might  be  excluded. 

Drying  with  Evaporators. — For  a  business  of  any 
oonsiderable  extent,  by  far  the  best  way  of  drying  is 
by  means  of  some  good  evaporator.  There  are  many 
different  makes  of  these  in  market,  most  of  which  do 
good  work.  The  hot  air  machines  were  first  iutro- 
duced,  and  are  still  very  largely  in  use.  Later  steam 
eame  to  be  used,  and  many  of  the  large  machines  are 
now  fitted  for  steam  heating.  These  being  newer,  are 
said  to  be  superior,  and  if  they  can  be  operated  in 
connection  with  a  power  plant  where  the  exhaust 
steam  can  be  utilized,  they  undoubtedly  possess  an 
advantage.     One  of  the  points  of  superiority  for  steam 
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is  the  IflBB  liability  to  scorching.  From  several  years' 
experience  with  a  lat^  hot  air  machine,  however,  I 
do  not  think  this  point  has  much  weight,  for  with 
any  reasonable  care  no  fruit  is  scorched  by  either 
method.  The  temperature  of  the  stack  should  run 
from  160°  to  180°  Fahrenheit.  One  very  essential  point 
in  any  machine,  whatever  the  make,  is  a  strong  draft 
of  air  through  the  stack.  The  amount  of  vapor  given 
off  by  a  machine  full  of  hot,  green  fruit  is  very  great, 
and  every  possible  facility  is  needed  for  carrying  it 
away.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  fruit  which  can 
be  dried  in  a  damp,  cloudy  day  and  in  a  bright,  clear 
day  when  the  wind  is  in  the  northwest,  emphasizes  this 
point  very  strongly.  In  some  of  the  large  horizontal 
machines,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  this  draft  by  means 
of  large  fans  revolved  by  steam  power. 

With  many  of  the  machines  in  use,  the  fruit  is 
put  in  at  the  lower  end ;  the  trays  follow  one  after 
the  other,  and  can  only  be  taken  out  at  the  opposite 
end,  necessitating  a  two-story  building  if  the  evap- 
orator has  an  upright  stack.  This  plan  has  the 
advantage  of  utilizing  all  the  space  in  the  stack,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  possesses  some  decided  disad- 
vantages. All  the  trays  must  be  carried  down  stairs 
or  let  down  through  the  floor  each  time  they  are 
used,  or  carried  back  the  length  of  the  evaporator  if  it 
is  a  horizontal  machine.  Moreover,  all  the  work  must 
be  timed  and  a  tray  put  in  just  so  often,  otherwise 
the  fruit  may  reach  the  top  too  green,  and  all  opera- 
tions must  stop  and  wait  till  it  is  dry,  or  that  on 
two  or  three  trays   must  be  put  together  and   be  sent 
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throagh  the  whole  length  again,  with  the  chaaces  that 
it  will  then  he  dried  altogether  too  mnch.  If  put  in  too 
Blow,  or  if  the  fruit  is  not  coming  in  quite  fast  enough 
to  keep  the  business  going,  it  may  be  too  dry  when  it 
reaches  the  top  the  first  time.  This  is  an  especially 
disadvantageous  point  if  it  happens  to  be  necessary  to 
dry  different  kinds  of  fruit  which  do  not  require  the 
same  length  of  time  in  the  evaporator.  In  a  machine 
in  which  the  trays  are  carried  on  hangers  attached  to 
an  endless  chain  subject  to  the  control  of  the  operator, 
all  this  difficulty  is  obviated.  The  trays  are  put  in 
and  taken  out  at  the  same  place,  and  any  tray  can  be 
brought  around  to  the  door  and  examined  as  often  as 
desired,  and  taken  out  when  ready.  In  putting  in  fruit, 
one  tray  only  is  usually  placed  on  a  hanger  at  a  time, 
so  that  in  the  natural  course  of  the  work  every  tray 
comes  under  the  eye  of  the  "stackman"  as  often  as  it 
needs  to  be  examined, 

I  have  no  accurate  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  evaporat- 
ing, but  it  can  be  inferred  approximately  from  the  price 
which  operators  charge  other  parties  for  doing  the 
work.  In  some  sections  this  charge  is  one  cent  per 
quart,  in  others  as  low  as  two  cents  per  pound.  Two 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound  appears  to  be  a  fair  price 
for  drying  and  cleaning,  and  as  the  evaporator  owner, 
of  course,  expects  to  make  some  profit,  the  actual  cost 
must  be  somewhat  below  this.  The  yield  varies  some- 
what in  different  years,  so  that  one  cent  a  quart  may 
mean  from  three  to  four  cents  a  pound. 

The  berries  are  taken  from  the  machine  when  still  so 
soft  and  juicy  that  to  an  inexperienced  person  it  does 

F 
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not  aeem  that  they  could  possibly  be  kept  from  spoil- 
ing. They  are  placed  on  the  floor  or  in  bins  in  a  cnring 
room  somewhere  abont  the  building,  and  we  shoveled 
over  every  day  for  about  three  weeks.  By  this  time 
any  exwssive  moisture  will  have  evaporated,  and  the 
balance  become  evenly  dktributed  throughout  the  whole 
mass,  which  is  by  that  treatment  rendered  soft  and 
spongy  so  that  it  can  be  readily  pressed  into  the  boxes 
for  shipping,  a  thing  which  could  not  be  done  if  they 
were  dried  down  hard  at  first.  The  fruit  is  of  much 
bett«r  quality  also,  when  cured  in  this  way,  for  it  soaks 
out  more  readily,  making  a  better  product  in  every 
way. 

MABKETINQ 

When  sold  fresh,  black  raspberries  are  usually 
marketed  in  the  ordinary  quart  baskets.  They  hold  up 
fairly  well  in  these,  and  being  one  of  the  cheaper  ber- 
ries, this  package  meets  the  demands  of  most  markets 
well.  The  berries  would  be  more  attractive  and  handle 
better  in  pints,  if  the  market  would  warrant  it.  This 
might  be  found  advisable  for  the  first  of  the  season  in 
cases  where  a  satisfactory  price  can  still  be  maintained. 

The  dried  fruit  is  marketed  in  boxes  holding  fifty 
pounds,  or  In  barrels  which  hold  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty -five  pounds.  These  boxes  can  be  gotten  up 
at  home,  but  it  will  generally  be  found  cheaper  to  buy 
them  directly  from  box  manufacturers.  They  can  be 
had  at  the  same  price  either  in  the  knock-down  or  put 
together.  The  freight  rates  are  higher  in  the  latter  case, 
BO  that  the  cboioe  will  depend  somewhat  upon  location. 
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It  is  essential  that  they  be  well  built  to  prwent  the 
ingress  of  insects  after  they  are  filled.  They  are  lined 
with  paper  before  the  fruit  is  pnt  in,  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  fold  back  neatly  from  the  top  when  opened. 
The  fruit  is  usually  sold  in  lai^  lots  through  com- 
mission men,  bnt  may  sometimes  go  direct  to  whole- 
salers and  dealers  with  advantage. 

THE  EVAPORATED  RASPBEBBY  INDUSTRY 

Bailey  has  given  an  account  of  the  evaporated  rasp- 
berry industry  in  western  New  York,  in  Bulletin  100 
of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station.  With  permission 
of  the  author,  his  account  of  the  history  of  this  indus- 
try, together  with  his  descriptions  of  the  styles  of  evap- 
orators in  most  common  use,  is  incorporated  here:* 

"  WeBtem  New  York  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  dried 
raspberrtea.  Something  like  1,500  tons  o(  the  evaporated  product 
are  marketed  each  year.  Of  this,  about  1,000  tons  are  produced 
in  Wayne  connty,  in  whieh  the  t«wns  or  Williamson  and  Sodua, 
which  produce  nearly  or  quite  half  o(  the  amount,  are  the  most 
important  centers.  Marion,  in  Wayne  couuty,  is  also  a  heavy 
producer  of  dried  berries.  Outside  of  Wayne  county,  the  region 
tributary  to  Dundee,  Yates  county,  is  the  most  important  center 
of  the  dried  raspberry  industry.  The  product  sold  at  Dundee  is 
probably  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  each  year.  Many 
berries  are  also  dried  south  and  east  o(  Dundee,  in  Schuyler 
connty,  round  about  Watkins.  In  Niagara  county  the  industry  has 
become  established  at  Bomerset,  where  abont  twenty  tons  are 
produced  each  year.  There  are  also  many  persons  who  dry  rasp- 
berries in  other  parts  of  the  fruit  regions  of  western  New  York, 
and  the  industry  is  gradually  eulai^ng  as  people  come  to  learn 

■Coniult.  bIbo.  Corbatt,  BnU.  41).  W.  Vn.  Exp.  8ta. 
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that  it  affords  a  mesDH  of  making  the  grower  independent  of  the 
open  market. 

"Yet  the  visitor  luiglit  enquire  in  vain  for  dried  raapberries  in 
many  of  the  stores  in  this  western  New  York  country.  In  other 
words,  the  product  is  not  largely  consumed  in  this  state.  It  is 
used  mostly  west  and  northwest  of  Chicago.  Probably  four-flftbs 
of  the  product  is  consumed  in  lumber  and  mining  camps,  and  on 
the  plains,  where  frash  fruit  is  scarce.  None  of  it,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  exported,  and  there  la  very  little,  if  any,  commercial 
dried  product  in  Europe.  C.  H.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y,, 
'tried  the  experiment  of  exporting  some  of  these  goods  to  France 
several  years  ago,  but  shipped  only  two  or  three  cases  of  them. 
The  goods  are  still  on  hand  in  France,  with  no  disposition  to  take 
them  at  any  price.'  Raspberries  are  dried  to  au  important  extent 
iu  southern  Illinois  and  ia  Michigan,  and  lately  also  in  Arkansas. 
These  dried  raspberries  have  as  much  merit  in  cookery  as  the 
fresh  berries,  and  they  are  used  iu  the  same  manner  in  sauoes  and 

"Wayne  county  is  the  home  of  commercial  fruit  evaporation. 
In  the  apple-growing  eommuniticB,  nearly  every  farm  has  an 
evaporator  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  ia  said  that  there  aro 
2,200*  evaporators  in  the  county,  and  this  estimate  is  probably 
none  too  high.  All  this  industry  is  the  product  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  The  beginning  of  the  industry  seems  to  have  been  the 
introduction  of  a  little  machine  from  Ohio  {probably  the  D.  Lippy 
fruit  drier.— Bqi(.  Com.  Patents,  1S65,  Ui.  S78),  by  A.  D.  Shepley 
and  Oeorge  Edwards  in  1867.  The  right  to  use  this  evaporator 
was  purchased  by  Mason  L.  Bogers,  near  Williamson,  and  the 
following  year,  18fi8,  he  planted  five  acres  of  blaek  raspberries, 
with  the  eipectation  of  evaporating  the  fruit— or  drying  it,  as  the 
operation  was  then  called, — and  this  began  the  evaporated  rasp- 
berry industry.  Mr.  Rogers  made  some  improvements  on  the 
machine,  and  about  1875  H,  Topping,  of  Marion,  took  up  its 
manufacture,  making  alterations  from  time  to  time.  The  direct 
descendant  of  this  old  machine  is  the  Topping  portable  evapora- 

■StBtameut  of  Charlsi  Mills,  Ccuiurv  Gmtltmasi,  April  18,  ie»S,  p.  308. 
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tor  of  the  present  day  (Kg.  18) ,  which  ia  deservedly  popular  with 
beginnera  and  for  family  use.  The  original  machine,  as  Bold  by 
Bhepley  &  Edwards,  wae  made  in  two  sizea,  the  smaller  capable 
of  drying  three  bnehelB  of  applea  in  eight  to  ten  boure,  and  the 
larger  with  a  capacity  of  Ave  bushels  1  This  small  beginning 
seems  incredible  when  one  compares  it  with  the  great  establish- 
mente  of  this  time,  in  which  scores  of  hands  are  employed  and 
thousands  of  baebele  are  consumed  s,nnually. 

"The  begiuaing  of  tbe  modem  industry,  however,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  word  'evaporated'  to  designate  the  product, 
date  from  1870,  when  Charles  Alden,  of  Newburgh,  New  York, 
patented  his  tower  evaporator.  The  decade  from  1870  to  1880  was 
prolific  in  the  invention  of  capacious  evaporators  and  aecessoricB, 
some  of  which  determined  the  course  of  the  evaporstiiig  industry. 
The  Williams  evaporator,  invented  by  John  Williams,  South 
Haven,  Michigan,  was  patented  in  18T3.  This  waa  aoon  followed 
by  the  Culver  machine,  which  was  patented  after  the  death  of  its 
inventor  (Stephen  Culver,  Newark,  N.  Y.,}  in  1882,  by  his  ad- 
ministrator, Harlan  P.  Van  Pusen,  also  of  Newark.  (Filed  Sept. 
20,  1880;  patented  Oct.  3,  1882.— See  C.  S.  Qazette  of  Patents, 
xxii.  1171.)  As  early  as  1876,  Mason  L.  Rogers  'built  and 
eq^uipped  a  Culver  evaporator,'  as  his  son  writes  me.  John  W. 
Cassidy  patented  his  device  for  lifting  trays  in  1976.  Cassidy  was 
ft  resident  of  Newark,  New  York,  but  moved  to  Petaiuma,  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  resided  when  he  took  out  his  patents.  His 
device,  combined  with  Culver's,  is  the  leading  lifting  arrangement 
now  in  use  in  western  New  York.  Cassidy  took  out  another  patent 
in  1880  for  a  device  to  dry  fmit  by  exposing  it  alternately  to  a 
vacuum  or  partial  vacuum,  and  an  inrush  of  dehydrated  air,  but 
this  system  ia  probably  unknown  in  this  state.  It  now  needed 
only  the  advent  of  a  bleaching  device  and  improved  machines  for 
paring  and  ringing  the  fruit,  to  establish  the  evaporating  business 
npon  an  enduring  basis;  but  as  these  devices  are  not  need  in  the 
making  of  evaporated  raspberries,  they  need  not  be  farther  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper. 

"1.  The  Kiln  Drier. — The  evaporators  which  are  used  in  west- 
em  New  York  may  be  arranged  in  five  categories, — the  kilns,  hori- 
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zontal  evaporators,  towera,  steam.  tray-evaporatorB,  and  air-blast 
evaporatorfl.  The  kiln  is  nothing  more  than  a  slatted  floor,  under- 
neath  which  hot  air  or  smoke  pipes  or  steam  pipes  are  condncted. 
The  slats  are  hard-wood,  sawed  abont  seven -eighths  inch  wide  on 
top  and  a  halt-inch  wide  on  the  bottom,  and  they  are  laid  so  that 
a  crack  one-foarth  inch  wide  is  left  on  the  floor.  As  the  crack  is 
wider  below,  it  does  not  clog  and  Qll  np.  The  kiln  is  used  tor 
coring  hops,  for  drying  the  skins  and  cores  of  apples,  and  occa- 
sionally for  drying  raspberries,  and  even  for  the  making  of  ^white 
stock,'  that  is,  the  commercial  grade  of  sliced  evaporated  apples. 
The  smokestaek  from  the  fumaea  nsually  runs  through  the  room, 
and  beneath  the  floor,  but  not  shown  in  the  picture,  is  one  circait 
of  a  stoTepipe  carrying  hot  air.  In  some  floors  the  slats  are  eloae 
enongh  together  to  allow  raspberries  to  be  spread  npon  it;  bnt 
floors  which  are  built  for  hops  or  apples  are  generally  covered  with 
muslin  when  raspberries  are  to  be  dried.  Kilns  are  generally  less 
efficient  in  the  production  of  a  first  quality  of  dried  fruit  than  the 
otber  styles  of  evaporators,  because  the  fruit  is  not  so  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  operator.  The  fruit  must  be  shoveled 
over  from  time  to  time  to  insure  a  nniform  product.  This  hand- 
ling is  itself  a  menace  to  good  fruit,  and  when  there  is  any  quan- 
tity of  fruit  on  the  floor  it  cannot  all  be  dried  equally.  That 
which  is  dried  enongh  is  generally  obliged  to  wait  until  the  least 
dried  portion  is  perfected.  Yet  there  are  instances  in  wliich  the 
operator  exercises  snfBcient  care  to  turn  out  a  product  which  is 
indistinguishable  from  the  tower -dried  fmit.  The  particnlar 
merit  of  the  kiln  evaporator  is  its  cheapness. 

"2.  The  Horizontal  Drier. — The  horizontal  evaporators.  In  which 
the  pans  or  trays  of  fmit  are  moved  horizontally  or  obliquely 
across  the  heating  surface,  are  little  used  in  western  New  Tork, 
and  are  therefore  not  discussed  in  this  paper. 

"3.  The  Tower  Drier.— The  tower  or  stack  evaporators,  in 
various  forms,  far  outnumber  other  appliances  in  this  state.  The 
stack  is  a  chimney-like  structure,  of  wood  or  brick,  resting  in  the 
basement  of  the  building  and  extending  np  through  the  building 
and  projecting  above  the  roof,  A  coal  or  wood  furnace — prefer- 
ably the  former — is  placed  in  its  base,  and  air  which  is  drawn  in 
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(rom  the  baeeoient  pMseB  over  the  heated  Burfaces  and  ascends 
throng  the  shaft,  drying  the  fruit  ae  it  rieeii  and  carrying  the 
vapors  into  the  atmosphere.  The  frait  la  placed  in  th.e  stack  on 
the  first  floor,  that  is,  the  floor  above  the  basement.  It  is  spread 
on  trays,  and  as  new  trays  are  put  in,  those  which  were  first  in- 
serted are  elevated  in  the  tower.  The  trays  finally  reach  the 
second  Story,  bj  which  time  the  fruit  shonld  be  finished,  and  the 
trays  are  removed  and  emptied  and  taken  back  to  the  first  floor,  to 
be  used  again.  This,  in  brief,  la  the  principle  upon  which  the 
tower  evaporators  work,  but  there  are  endless  variations  in  the 
details,  to  some  of  which  wo  mnst  now  direct  our  attention. 

"The  first  stacks  were  built  of  wood.  In  1881,  L.  E.  Rogers, 
son  of  Mason  L.  Bogers,  to  whom  I  have  already  introduced  the 
reader,  built  stacks  of  brick  from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the 
drying  chiunbeT  In  the  second  story.  This  was  on  the  old  home- 
stead near  WillianiBon.  A  year  or  two  after  this,  W.  H.  Bush,  of 
Marion,  built  brick-stacks  from  cellar  to  cupola,  and  such  stacks 
are  now  frequently  seen.  The  advantages  of  the  brick-stacks  are 
durability  and  safety  from.  fire.  The  greatest  danger  of  fire  is 
inside  the  stack,  and  the  wooden  fittings  and  trays  of  these  brick 
towers  could  burn  out  without  setting  fire  to  the  building.  It  is 
the  common  practice  to  build  the  stack  inside  the  building,  chiefly 
because  it  is  a  provailing  opinion  that  the  wind  interferes  with  the 
draft  it  the  stack  is  built  against  the  building  and  exposed  on 
three  sides.  This  opinion  is  held  in  respect  to  brick  stacks,  in 
particular,  for  it  is  thought  that  the  air  wiU  draw  through  the 
brick  walls,  and  that  they  will  also  become  damp  in  stormy 
weather,  if  exposed.  This  notion  appears  to  be  unfounded,  how- 
ever, for  W.  H.  Bush,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  has  recently 
erected  a  most  successful  establishment  at  his  new  home  at  Wal- 
worth, with  three  outside  brick  stacks  with  four-inch  walls.  Ur. 
Bush  has  had  much  experience  in  the  evaporating  business,  and  as 
I  consider  hia  new  outfit  to  be  a  model  in  its  way,  I  shall  have 
much  to  say  about  it  later  on.  (See  Figs.  16,  IT,  19,  20,  21,  ' 
22,23.) 
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Bash's  three  stacks  (Fig.  21) .  It  will  be  Boeu  that  there  are  three 
{□maces,  one  imder  each  tower  or  stack.  There  are  two  long 
openings  into  each,  to  admit  the  air.  The  smoke  pipes  from  these 
furnaces  mn  off  across  the  cellar  and  discharge  into  the  ehimney, 
which  is  plaioly  sbowu  in  Fig.  IS.  Ooing  up  stairs,  we  find  tiie 
aspect  of  the  staek  on  the  first  floor  to  be  that  shown  in  Fig.  22. 
This  is  the  door  through  which  the  trays  are  placed  into  the  stack. 
If  we  raise  this  door,  f  w,  and  look  down  to  the  famaoe,  we  see 
a  ooil  of  stovepipe,  P  in  Fig.  ]6,  over  which  the  air  passes  on  its 
way  up  the  tower.  But  before  we  proceed  to  su  examination  of 
the  inside  of  this  tower,  let  us  look  more  carefully  to  the  arrange- 
ments in  Fig.  22.  The  tray  is  laid  upon  the  frames  aa  (one  of 
these  ia  shown  at  a  in  Fig.  161,  the  little  door,  P,  is  raised,  and 
the  tray  is  shoved  into  the  stack.  V  is  a  hand-hole,  inside  of 
which  a  thermometer  may  he  hung,  w  is  a  large  door,  fastened 
by  a  button  at  s,  to  be  used  whenever  the  stack  is  cleaned  or 
repaired.     The  opening  iB  large  enough  to  admit  a  man. 

"We  are  now  read;  to  go  inside  the  stack,  and  we  will  take 
Fig.  16  aa  our  guide.  The  stack  is  thirty-eight  feet  high,  over  all, 
the  walla  four  inches  thick  with  one  coat  of  plaster  on  the  inside, 
and  the  shaft  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  regulation  size  of  tray, 
which  is  forl^-nine  inches  sqnare.  A  stack  of  this  size  holds 
twenty-five  trays.  The  back  wall  of  the  stack  is  the  blank  space 
bounded  by  the  letters  o  y  b  in  the  diagram  A.  A  aide  wall  is 
shown  in  diagonal  section  at  the  left,  bounded  by  the  letters 
T  E  w  Y.  The  door  throngh.  which  the  trays  are  inserted,  on  the 
first  floor,  is  at  w,  and  one  of  the  frames  on  which  the  trays  are 
rested  when  they  are  shoved  In,  is  at  a.  (See  the  same  letters  in 
Fig.  22.)  The  warming  pipes  are  at  p  (see  also  Fig.  21).  The 
stack  passes  Into  the  second  story  at  r,  and  the  upper  door,  from 
which  the  trays  are  removed,  is  at  e.  Above  this  point,  the  stack 
serves  as  draft- chimney,  and  as  a  resting  place  for  the  lifting 
devioe.  Fig.  17  shows  a  direct  front  view  of  a  cross-section  of 
the  stack. 

"The  chief  essential  in  the  interior  arrangement  of  a  tower  is 
some  apparatus  for  lifting  the  trays,  to  allow  of  a  tray  of  fresh 
fruit  to  be  placed  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  stack.    Some  of  these 
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sppBratns  work  b;  meaaa  of  an  endlesB  etuun  run  on  a  abaft  and 
moved  by  &  crank,  while  others  work  directly  by  means  of  a  lever. 
Various  lifting  deviceB,  some  of  them,  controlled  by  patents  (as 
mentioned  in  the  desoriptione  of  them),  are  in  use  in  western 
New  York.  Some  of  the  most  promiuent  types  are  mentioned  for 
the  purpose,  not  of  recommending  any  one  of  them,  but  to  ac- 
quaint the  reader  with  the  leading  principles  in  the  manual  opera- 
tion of  an  OTaporating  establishment. 

"The  lifting  device  by  means  of  which  the  trays  arc  elevated 
in  the  Bush  stack  (Figs.  16,  19,  20)  may  be  called  the  Cnlver- 
Cassidy  or  Rogers  apparatus.  The  Culver  lifting  device  consisted 
of  a  head-block  which  was  raised  by  a  lever,  and  it  connected 
with  two  columns  or  runs  of  notched  strips  on  either  side  of  the 
stack.  These  vertical  strips  or  bars,  with  the  stationary  notches, 
alternately  recede  into  the  recesses  of  the  wall,  to  allow  of  the 
lifting  of  the  trays  by  one  bar  and  the  engaging  or  holding  of 
Item  in  place  by  the  other.  The  Culver  head-block,  which  is 
shown  at  HOC,  and  the  lever  at  L  in  Fig,  16,  was  at  the  top  of 
the  stack.  Now,  the  Cassidy  lifter  worked  from  the  bottom, 
raising  the  traye  by  means  of  a  chain  winding  on  an  iron  bar 
which  was  turned  by  a  crank  outside  the  stack.  But  instead  of 
resting  the  trays  on  stationary  cogs  or  notches,  as  the  Culver 
device  did,  the  Cassid;  apparatus  employed  movable  dogs.  In 
1881,  L.  B.  liogers  obtained.the  consent  of  the  interested  parties, 
as  he  informs  me,  and  eombined  the  two  machines,  using  the 
head-block  of  the  Culver  and  the  movable  dogs  of  the  Caesidy. 
This  type  of  lifting  device  is  the  most  popular  apparatus  now  in 
use  in  Wayne  county  and  adjoining  regions,  largely  because  it  is 
readily  adapted  to  any  size  or  height  of  tower,  and  is  simple  and 
direct  in  operation. 

"The  lifting  lapparatos  in  Fig.  16,  therefore,  consists  of  two 
double  mas  or  oolnmus  of  dogs  on  each  side  of  the  eXask,  and  a 
head-blook  above.  The  runs  of  dogs  are  shown  at  m  and  at  T; 
also  at  S.  One  line  of  dogs  in  each  column  is  stationary  and 
holds  the  tray,  and  the  other  line  is  movable  and  lifts  the  tr^. 
One  of  these  dogs  is  seen  in  Fig.  23,  The  dog  S  i;  is  a  piece  of 
oast-iron,  bung  on  a  pivot  d.    There  are  two  of  these  dogs,  side 
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by  side.  The  Bida  of  the  tray  rests  on  the  projecting  portion 
above  a.  One  line  of  the  dogs  is  raised  by  the  head-block  and  the 
tray  is  lifted  with  it,  the  side  of  the  tray  as  it  rises  forciog  in  the 
dog  above  it.  As  the  tray  passes  the  dog,  the  latter  falls  out  by 
its  own  weight  aad  the  tray  rests  upon  it,  whilst  the  head-block  is 


Fie.  IS.  Toppine  portable  evaporator, 
let  go,  and  the  movable  line  o(  doga  falls  ba«k  to  Its  place.  This 
is  not  the  form  of  oatch  or  dog  which  was  used  in  the  original 
Caaaidy  apparatus,  for  in  that  the  catches  evidently  worked  by 
springs  and  not  by  gravity.  The  brief  of  the  original  specification 
called  for  '  the  combination  of  stationary  posts  provided  with 
spring -eatoheB,  with  vertically -movable  posts  carrying  drying- 
frames  and  provided  with  similar  spring- catohes,  and  with  mech- 
anism for  operating  the  same.'  (See  V.  S.  Oazette  of  Patents, 
ix.  165,  166.) 
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"The  movable  or  lifting  liu»  of  doga  is  raised  bj  the  head- 
bloch,  shown  at  h  o  in  Fig.  Ifl.  TbiB  device  is  secured  to  a  tim- 
ber, 0,  let  into  the  brick-worlc,  and  throngh  which  the  head,  H, 
plajB.  The  apparatus  ia  moved  upwards  by  means  of  the  lever, 
L,  which  worlcs  on  a  chain  fastened  just  beloi7  0.  A  rope,  R  (see 
also  B  in  Fig.  22),  drops  from  the  end  of  the  lever  to  the  opera- 
tor's hand  on  the  first  floor.    The  operator,  therefore,  pulls  down 


on  the  rope,  moving  all  the  trays  up  one  noteh,  thus  leaving  the 
lowest  notch  free  for  the  insertion  of  another  tray.  Looked  at 
from  beneath,  the  head-block  presents  the  outlines  shown  In  dia- 
gram 0,  Fig.  IT.  The  attachment  of  the  block  to  the  lifting-rods 
is  shown  in  diagram  D  (showing  a  cross  section),  and  also  at  T  in 
Pig.  16. 

"While  this  Culver -Cassidy  lifting  device  is  the  moat  common 
one  in  western  New  York,  there  are  still  manj  other  styles.  The 
old  Alden  evaporator,  which  is  now  little  used,  lifted  the  trays  by 
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means  or  an  endlees  sprocket  cliain  working  on  a  shaft  at  the  bot- 
tom and  top  of  the  stack,  and  bearing  fixed  dogs  at  intervals  to 
hold  the  trafs.  A  crank  on  the  lower  shaft  served  to  move  the 
column  of   trays,  and  the  chain  returned  on  the  outside  of   the 

"The  WillianiB  evaporator  works  endless  chains  wholly  inside 
the  stack,  and  the  trays  are  brought   bock  to  the   feeding  door. 


Fit.  !0.    Sams  u  T\s.  It),  rear  vie*.    CoBl  Bbed  od  the  left. 

where  they  are  removed.  This  saves  running  np  and  down  stairs 
with  the  trays,  which  is  a  drawback  in  the  towers  already  de- 
scribed, and  it  allows  the  operater  to  inspect  any  tray  of  fruit 
at  will  by  turning  the  crank  and  bringing  it  back  Ui  the   door. 

"A  tower  dryer  constructed  upon  a  different  principle  is  the 
Automatic,  made  in  Philadelphia.  In  this  machine  the  trays 
themselves  Gt  upon  one  another  and  form  the  stack.     The  entire 
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pile  or  Btaok  of  trays  is  lifted  bj  a  erank  and  chain,  and  a  new 
traj  is  inserted  at  tte  bottom. 

"Tliere  are  other  styles  of  tower  driers  which  have  no  lifting 
devices.  The  trays  slide  into  slots  or  rest  upon  oleats,  and  they 
may  be  taken  out  and  replaced  higher  up,  or  the  evaporating  mny 
be  controlled  wholly  by  attention  to  the  heat  and  to  ventilating  by 
opening  the  doors.  Most  small  evaporators  designed  for  prepar- 
ing fruit  for  family  use  are  of  fiiis  description.  Any  person  who 
is  handy  with  tools  should  be  able,  from  all  the  foregoing  account, 
to  make  a  machine  which  will  evaporate  from  two  to  ten  bushels 
of  berries  or  apples  a  day,  and  thus  be  able  to  save  most  of  the 
fruit  about  a  small  plantation  which  ordinarily  goes  to  waste.  A 
drier  containing  ten  to  twelve  trays  three  feet  square,  should 
handle  ten  bushels  of  apples  a  day  with  ease.  A  small  stove  may 
be  used  for  beater,  or  a  brick  furnace  may  be  built.  Of  small, 
cheap  driers  in  the  market,  the  Topping,  made  at  Marion,  N.  Y., 
and  shown  in  Fig.  18,  is  much  used  in  Wayne  county.  This  ean 
be  had  in  four  sizes,  with  capacities  ranging  from  £ve  to  twenty 
bushels  of  apples  a  day. 

"4.  Sttam  Tray -driers, —Bteaia  is  occasionally  used  in  kiln 
driers,  as  we  have  seen,  but  it  is  most  efficient  when  applied  in 
closed  stacks  or  boies  underneath  trays.  For  a  very  large  output,  . 
steam  is  probably  the  moat  efSeiont  and  economical  heat,  par- 
ticularly where  light  power  is  also  wanted  for  running  porers, 
cider  presses,  can^iers,  and  the  like ;  and  it  also  has  the  advantage 
of  being  easily  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  eBtablishment  for 
warming  purposes.  Coils  of  ateam  pipe  are  laid  in  horizontal 
tiers,  the  space  between  each  two  tiers  being  juat  sufficient  to 
allow  of  the  easy  insertion  of  one  or  two  trays.  Each  tray  is, 
therefore,  independent  of  all  others  above  or  below  it,  and  it  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  its  original  position  until  the  fruit  is 
finished.  A  narrow  horizontal  door  is  provided  for  each  space. 
These  tiers  of  steam  pipes  ma;  reach  a  total  height  of  five  to  eight 
feet,  and  several  stands  of  them  are  usually  placed  along  side, 
and  the  whole  is  usually  bosed  in  with  lumber. 

"The  use  of  steam  Is  capable  of  almost  endless  modifications 
to  suit  individual  oiroumstanoes,   and  it  is  so  completely  within 
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the  control  ot  the  operator,  that  it  must  increase  ill  popularity  as 
competition  and  co-opeiation  increaseB. 

"5.  Air-blast  Driers.— t^ie  drying  of  fruit  by  means  of  drafts 
ot  heated  air  haa  received  some  attention  reoently  in  western  New 
York,  partioalarly  in  the  Blenohard  eBtablishment  at  Albion,  but 


Fig.  22.    Feedln*  door  of  stock. 

as  its  nee  is  adapted  rather  more  to  large  establishments  than  to 
the  individual  grower,  I  shall  not  disousa  it  here. 

"Method*  and  Be»alls.~Aa  in  all  other  Indnstries,  there  are  aU 
grades  of  products  tamed  out  of  the  evaporators,  the  diSerencea 
being  largely  attributable  to  the  oare  and  attention  which  the 
operator  gives  to  hia  busineaa.      In  raapberries,  however,  with 
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which  this  paper  is  concerned,  there  are  fewer  differences  in 
grades  than  in  other  evaporated  fruits,  because  the  fruits  them- 
selyes  do  not  need  any  preparation  preTiouB  to  evaporation,  and 
becanse  even  a  large  number  of  inferior 
fruits  maj  be  loat  in  the  mass. 

"If  one  eontempiates  making  a  large 
quantity    of   evaporated   products   from 
year  to  year,  he  should  give  particular 
attention  to  tbe  plan  of   bis  building  as 
welt  as  of  the  evaporator  itself. 
A  basement   is  hand^  for  coal   < 
and  storage,  and  it  contains  1 
heating   apparatus.      The    first 
floor  is  the  receiving  room 
the  fruit,  the  office,  and  either 
this  room  or  a  wing  contains  the  paring 
maebines,  bleaching  boxes,  and  other  ac- 
cessories.    Tbe  second  door  affords  stor- 
age for  the  finished  fruit.     This  is  stored 
in  piles  on  tbe  floor,  and  the  latter  should 
therefore   be  made  of  a  good  quality  of 
dressed  and  matched  lumber.      Nothing 
is  mote  essential  to  an  evaporating  es- 
tablishment than.  Borapuloua  eleanliness, 
for   the    refuse  of   the   fruit  soon   sours 
and  decays  and  makes  the  place  a  most 
forbidding  one,  while  a  well  kept  evap- 
orating establishment  has  a  most  attrac- 
tive, fruity  odor.     I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there   is  opportunity  for  great  improve- 
ment in  matters  of  simple  cleanliness  in 
very  many  of  tbe  evaporating  establish- 
ments of  this  state. 

"Many  of   tbe   evaporator  buildings    ^^'■^■g^l'Z 
are  remodeled  from  old  dwelling  houses, 
shops,   or  other  buildings,   but   they  are  rarely  as  handy  and 
eWcient  aa  those  which  are  built  tor  tbe    purpose.     It  should 


See  cue  so. 
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be  borne  in  mind,  when  bailding,  that  the  staoks  themselvefl 
should  oconp;  a  comparatively  email  part  of  the  establishment; 
that  18,  the  room  needed  for  storage  aad  working  moch  exeeeda 
that  needed  for  the  drying  towers.  The  Bush  establishment, 
shown  in  Figs.  IS,  19,  20,  21,  is  24x36  feet,  with  sixteen-foot 
poste,  three  solid  brick  stacks  thlrtj-elght  feet  high,  and  st«ne 
basements  well  Gnished  throughout,  and  cost  $1,400.  This  estab- 
lishment has  a  capaoity  of  about  1,000  bushels  of  apples  a  week. 

"The  tray  most  commonly  used  in  Wayne  ooimly  is  a.  frame 
four  feet  one  inch  ^uare,  oovered  with  wire  screen,  which  has  a 
mesh  about  one-flftli  or  one-fonrtb  incli  wide.  Buch  a  tray  re- 
oeives  about  sixteen  quarts  of  berries  at  each  Ailing.  A  stack  of 
the  capacity  of  Mr.  Bush's  holds  twenty-five  trays,  so  that  the 
stack  has  from  twelve  to  thirteen  bushels  of  berries,  measured 
when  fresh,  when  it  is  full.  Mr.  Hair  spreads  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty  quarts  of  berries  upon  his  flve-by-five  foot  trays.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  with  beat  about  20O''F.  at  the  bottom  tray, 
these  trays  may  be  moved  up — that  is,  fresh  berries  inserted — 
every  ten  minutes.  A  twenty-five  tray  stack,  therefore,  would  be 
discharged  in  about  four  to  Ave  hours.  The  operator  will  soon 
find,  however,  that  the  time  required  to  finish  the  fruit  varies  with 
many  conditions  and  with  the  variety  of  berry.  In  moist  weather 
and  with  the  first  pickings,  more  time  is  required  because  the 
fruit  is  plump  and  juicy.  For  the  later  pickings  and  in  dry 
times,  the  evaporation  may  be  completed  in  half  the  time  re- 
qnired  for  the  plump  berries.  The  Ohio  raspberry  also  dries 
quicker  than  most  other  common  varieties.  It  is,  therefore,  often 
necessary  to  '  strip'  the  trays;  that  is,  to  take  out  five  or  sis  or 
more  trays  at  once,  rather  than  to  wait  for  each  one  to  come  out 
in  its  appointed  turn,  A  test  made  by  myself  in  one  of  the  best 
evaporators  of  the  state,  finished  Gregg  raspberries  in  four  hours. 
The  trays  were  filled  with  twenty-four  quarts  at  H  A.  M.,  witi 
bottom  heat  175°  and  top  heat  (at  upper  trays)  100°,  the  outside 
temperature  being  74°.  The  fruit  eame  out  at  3  p.  m.,  and  meas- 
ured ten  quarts  to  the  tray. 

"The  staple  variety  of  blackcaps  for  evaporating  is  the  Ohio, 
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althongh  the  Gregg  is  crowding  it  out — and  properly  so,  I  think- 
in  maaj  of  the  beat  berr;  sectionn.  There  are  no  cloae  com- 
petitors of  these  two  varieties  for  evapor&ling  purposes.  The 
r«d  varietieties  are  seldom  evaporated,  becanse  there  is  little 
demand  for  the  prodact,  they  consnme  much  time  on  the  tray,  and 
too  many  berries  are  required  to  mahe  a  pound.  Shaffer  is  more 
frequently  dried,  although  it  has  no  conspicuous  place  in  the 
industry." 

DURATION   OP   PLANTATIONS 

The  duration  of  a  plaotation  has  already  been 
tonched  apoD  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  prun- 
ing, and,  as  there  indicated,  mnch  will  depend  on  the 
system  of  cultivation  and  care.  With  ordinary  high 
cnltnre,  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  harvest  more  than 
four  crops,  and  one  of  these,  being  the  first  crop,  is 
only  a  partial  one.  Of  coarse  the  plants  will  eontintie 
to  bear  mnch  longer  than  this.  It  is  merely  a  qnestion 
whether  the  grower  can  afford  to  continue  the  increased 
amount  of  labor  needed  to  keep  an  old  plantation  in 
condition  for  the  smaller  yield  of  poorer  fmit  which  he 
is  likely  to  get  iu  return. 

CLBABmO  THE  QBODND 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  rid  a  piece 
of  gronnd  of  black  raspberry  plants,  when  they  are 
no  longer  wanted.  Mow,  rake  together,  and  bom  the 
bashes  after  fruiting,  then  plow  deep  and  thoroughly, 
turning  out  all  the  berry  stumps,  and  the  work  is 
practically  done.  Some  of  them  will  throw  up  shoots 
again  when   not   thoroughly  uprooteQ,   bat   it   is  verj- 
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little  trouble  to   keep  them   in  subjection.     This   first 

plowing   is    heavy  and   slow  work,  and    many  of  the 

stumps  will  drag  out  and  interfere  in  a  measure  with  the 

subsequent  harrowing,  but  aside  from  that,  there  is  little 

difBcnlty.     If  the  land  is  to  be  used  for  small  or  fine 

crops,  these  stumps  will  need  to  be  removed,  but  for 

potatoes    or   com   they  will    cause  very  little   trouble. 

Raspberries  seem  to   leave  tlie   land   in  fine  condition 

for  other  crops.     One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  com  ever 

■   obtained,  in    my  own   experience,  was   the   first   crop 

.   taken  from  the  land  after  plowing  nnder  a  black  rasp- 

.  berry  plantation. 


HABDINESS     OF     BI^CK-CAPS 

The  black  raspberries  are  among  the  hardiest 
members  of  the  family.  The  Gregg  is  one  of  the 
most  tender  varieties,  but  even  this  will  stand  the 
winters  of  most  localities  without  serious  injury.  Of 
course,  in  very  severe  climates,  it  will  be  found  profit- 
able to  put  down  the  plants  for  winter  protection, 
even  though  not  absolutely  neeessary  to  prevent  the 
bash  from  killing.  The  increased  yield  resulting  from 
the  greater  vitality  and  vigor  of  the  plants  so  pro- 
tected is  found  to  much  more  than  repay  the  cost  of 
protection.  Plants  probably  "winter-kill"  in  August 
as  often  as  in  January,  and  it  is  as  important  to 
take  every  pains  to  protect  them  from  insect  or  fungous 
injury  during  summer  as  to  protect  them  from  cold 
in  winter. 
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In  reply  to  the  qnestion,  "What  do  you  consider 
a  fair  average  yield  per  acre  of  blaek-capst"  figures 
were  received  from  fifty-eight  growers.  Computing 
the  average  from  all  these  replies  as  accurately  as 
possible,  we  have  for  the  answer  2,493  quarts,  or 
nearly  seventy-eight  bushels,  per  acre.  The  majority 
gave  the  number  of  quarts  or  bushels' which  they  con- 
sidered an  average;  others  placed  their  answer  in  the 
form  of  "from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  bushels," 
and  two  gave  what  they  considered  high  or  maximum 
yields,  making  it  a  little  more  difficult  to  get  the 
exact   average. 

The  lowest  estimate  given  as  an  average  yield  was 
576  quarts,  the  highest  9,600  quarts.  Probably  neither 
of  these  are  extensive  commercial  growers.  The  lat- 
ter estimate  is  very  interesting  as  showing  what  can 
be  done  with  the  best  culture,  for  it  comes  from  a 
very  intelligent  fruit-grower,  mainly  interested  in 
other  lines,  and  who  evidently  bases  these  figures  on 
the  yield  in  his  own  home  garden,  as  his  reply  is 
given  in  the  form  of  "sixty  quarts  to  the  square 
rod."  A  majority  of  the  estimates  range  from  two 
thousand  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  quarts.  One 
grower,  whose  answer  to  the  question  is  "seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  bushels,"  adds;  "We 
give  closer  attention  to  many  of  the  points  iu  berry 
culture  than  most  growers,  and  really  average  better 
than  I  give  you," 

These  figures  are  entitled  to  a  large  degree  of  con- 
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fldenee,  for  they  come  from  practical  men  who  are  in 
the  bnslneBS  and  know  whereof  they  speak.  To  be 
sore,  they  are  estimates  rather  than  records  of  yields 
obtained,  but  they  are  estimates  based  on  practical 
experience,  not  on  theory.  By  some  they  will  be 
considered  too  high,  bat  there  are  growers  who  are 
constantly  marketing  lai^r  yields. 

The  yield  in  pounds  of  dried  product  per  bnshel  of 
green  fruit  varies  greatly  with  different  seasons  and 
parts  of  the  same  season.  Early  in  a  wet  season, 
when  the  fruit  has  made  a  quick,  vigorous  and  watery 
growth,  it  may  take  (our  quarts  to  make  a  pound  of 
dried  fruit.  At  the  end  of  a  very  dry  season,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  take  only  two  quarts.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  growers  expect  to  average 
about  ten  pounds  of  dried  fruit  to  the  bushel.  There 
is  considerable  difference  in  varieties  in  this  respect. 
The  Ohio  is  one  of  the  heaviest  yielders,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  green  fruit,  owing  largely  to  the 
greater  number  of  seeds.  It  is  one  of  the  poorest  in 
quality,  and  possesses  less  food  value  per  bushel  than 
other  varieties.  The  Grege  follows  it  closely  in  yield 
and  is  a  better  berry.  In  some  experiments  with  seed- 
lings, Goff  found  that  small  and  juicy  berries  yielded 
a  higher  percentage  of  evaporated  fruit  than  larger 
and  dryer  ones,  showing  that  it  does  not  follow  be- 
cause a  berry  is  rather  dry  in  texture  that  it  will 
give  a  good  yield  when  evaporated.  In  point  of 
quality  and  food  value,  the  Shaffer  ranks  among  the 
best,  so  that  from  the  consumer's  standpoint,  at  least, 
it  is  one  of   the  most  desirable.     It  is  so  near  a  red 
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raspberry  that  when  evaporated  its  quality  is  fully 
eqnal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  true  reds,  while 
the  yield  of  dried  fmit  per  bushel  is  not  very  far  below 
that  of  the  black-caps.  It  is  certainly  an  excellent 
berry  to  dry  for  the  borne  market,  where  the  price 
can  be  made  to  conform  to  the  cost  of  production. 
The  man  who  is  growing  berries  to  evaporate  is  not 
likely  to  suffer  so  seriously  from  drought  as  the  one 
who  sells  his  fruit  fresh.  Dry  weather  reduces  the 
number  of  quarts  per  acre  much  more  than  the  number 
of  pounds  of  dried  fruit.  A  long  drought,  extending 
through  the  early  part  of  the  season,  does  injure  the 
yield,  but  dry  weather  at  ripening  time  only,  need 
cause  no  serious  loss  if  the  cultivation  has  been  fre- 
quent and  thorough.  In  fact,  the  man  who  will  culti- 
vate thoroughly  enough  is  practieaUy  independent  of 
drought. 

USUAL  PROFITS 

Basing  an  estimate  on  the  above  figures  for  average 
yields,  we  may  look  for  750  pounds  of  dried  fmit  per 
acre,  with  thoroughly  good  management.  Judging  from 
past  experience,  this  product,  through  a  series  of  years, 
is  likely  to  average  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per 
pound,  making  a  gross  return  of  $112.50  to  $150 
per  acre  from  fields  in  full  bearing.  The  cost  of 
harvesting  and  marketing  may  be  summed  up  about 
as  follows:  Harvesting  at  one-half  cent  per  quart, 
$12,50;  evaporating  at  two  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound,  $18.75 ;    cleaning  for  market  at  one  cent  per 
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potmd,  $7.50 ;  marketing  at  one  cent  per  poimd, 
$7.50.  This  leaves  about  $75  to  $100  for  rent  of 
land,  cost  of  growing,  and  profits.  On  the  whole, 
raspberry  growing  for  the  purpose  of  making  dried 
fruit  can  be  recommended  with  confidence  to  the  gen- 
eral farmer  who  is  willing  to  give  it  careful  attention. 

If  sold  &esh  in  the  market  at  six  cents  a  quart, 
the  return  will  be  about  the  same.  Accurate  figures 
concerning  cost  of  production  are  hard  to  get,  and 
each  grower  can  make  his  own  estimates  best.  A 
crop  of  potatoes  can  be  grown  between  the  rows  the 
year  of  setting,  which  will  usually  repay  that  year's 
cultivation,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  plants,  while  the 
second  year's  crop  of  fruit  will  do  the  same,  and 
perhaps  more.  Plants  can  be  bought  at  from  $6  to 
$8  per  thousand.  If  set  three  by  six  feet,  it  re- 
quires 2,420  plants  to  the  acre.  If  set  farther  apart 
than  this,  the  number  required  is  proportionately  le^. 

There  are  always  men  who  are  in  constant  fear  of 
over- production,  and  who  hesitate  to  undertake  enter- 
prises, because  they  expect  everjthing  to  be  overdone. 
To  this  class  of  men  the  amount  of  dried  raspberries 
which  are  now  sold  every  year  would  have  seemed  im- 
possible a  few  years  ago,  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  no 
indication  that  the  limit  is  reached.  The  product  is 
easier  sold  now  than  then,  and  perhaps  the  price  does 
not  average  materially  lower.  Moreover,  since  the 
business  has  so  greatly  increased  in  extent,  the  insect 
and  fungous  enemies  have  become  more  prominent, 
so  that  more  energy  and  skill  are  demanded,  and 
as   a   consequence   the   careless   and    fioating    class   of 
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growers  is  becoming  discouraged  and  abandoning  it. 
This  is  just  the  condition  of  affairs  which  indicates 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  energetic  man  to  go 
ahead,  and  he  is  the  one  who  nearly  always  succeeds 
in  his  undertakings. 
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THE   BLACEBEBBIES 

As  a  cultivated  plant  the  blackbeny  is  an  Aiuericaii 
fmit.  All  the  varieties  have  beeu  developed  from 
native  wild  plants  within  the  latter  half  of  this  century. 
Lite  the  raspberry,  it  is,  therefore,  a  new  fruit;  but 
raspberries  have  long  been  growu  in  Europe,  whereas 
blackberries  have  not.  It  will  not  be  surprising,  there- 
fore, if  we  are  not  yet  able  to  give  complete  adrice  on 
all  points  of  blackberry  cultivation. 


Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among 
growers  regarding  the  soil  best  suited  to  the  blackberry, 
a  diversity  which  is  no  doubt  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  fact  that  a  blackberry  is  hard  to  kill.  It  is  likely 
to  make  a  partial  saeeess  wherever  it  may  chance  to  be, 
for  it  possesses  a  genuine  courage  which  knows  no 
failure,  and  bravely  sets  out  to  make  the  best  of  existing 
conditions.        ■ 

Many  hold  that  only  a  comparatively  light  and 
poor  soil  is  suitable,  in  order  that  the  plants  may 
not  make  too  great  a  growth  of  wood  at  the  expense 
of  fruit  production.  On  the  other  hand,  growers  in 
the  prairie  states,  where  the  land  is  naturally  rich,  do 
doej 
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not  recommend  their  poorer  soils.  A  strong,  well- 
drained  clay  loam  meets  with  the  most  general  ap- 
proval, though  light,  warm  land,  having  a  porous  clay 
subsoil,  may  give  excellent  results.  On  these  stronger 
soils,  plants  have  frequently  passed  the  winter  un- 
harmed when  parts  of  the  same  field  on  more  sterile 
soil  were  badly  winter -killed. 

A  soil  that  is  retentive  of  moisture  is  imperative, 
this  being  the  prime  essential  in  blackberry  growing. 
For  this  reason  a  cool,  northern  exposure  is  generally 
preferable,  because  such  a  location  will  help  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  drought,  the  arch  enemy  of  the  blaek- 
berry.  Deep  working  of  the  soil  before  planting,  and 
natural  or  artificial  drainage,  are  essential  both  to  eon- 
serve  the  necessary  moisture  and  to  prevent  over  sup- 
ply. None  of  our  cultivated  brambles  can  make  satis- 
factory terms  with  a  wet,  heavy  soil,  and  any  attempt 
to  compel  them  to  do  so  will  surely  result  in  failure. 
Laud  with  a  high  and  hard  subsoil,  therefore,  should  be 
tile -drained  before  planting. 

FERTILIZERS 

Do  blackberries  need  fertilizers  I  Some  say  no ; 
others  yes.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  this  difference 
of  opinion.  On  strong,  moist  soil  blackberries  may 
produce  such  a  rampant  growth  that  they  nearly  forget 
to  bear  fruit.  These  overgrown,  poorly  matured  canes 
are  then  likely  to  suffer  from  the  cold  of  the  succeed- 
ing winter,  and  to  be  left  in  a  condition  to  repeat  the 
same   behavior  the  following   season.     It   is  a  signifi- 
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cant  fact,  however,  that  western  growers,  who  may  be 
fairly  presumed  to  have  a  stronger  soil,  are  strongest 
in  their  recommendations  of  liberal  fertilizing.  The 
following  statement  from  0.  B.  Galusha,  as  reported 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Horticultnral  Society 
for  1880,  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration :  "A  gen- 
erous feeding  of  the  soil  is  amply  repaid  in  liberal 
crops  of  fruit.  In  my  older  plantation,  the  soil  was 
equally  manured  throughout,  and  yet  on  one  side  it  is 
naturally  considerably  richer  than  the  other,  and  this 
side  produces  fully  one-third  more  fmit  than  the 
other."  This  same  principle  will  be  found  to  apply 
with  equal  satisfaction  to'  ordinary  soils  throughout  the 
country,  as  a  whole.  If  properly  managed  and  pruned, 
the  plants  will  be  able  to  transform  a  large  amount  of 
plant-food  into  luscious  berries  and  laughing  doUars, 
Heavy  applications  of  stable  manure  to  young  plants, 
which  have  not  yet  sufficient  wood  to  carry  full  crops, 
may  work  injury,  especially  if  on  strong,  moist  soils. 
On  soils  of  this  character,  nothing  is  needed  until  the 
plants  are  in  full  bearing.  If  additional  plant-food  is 
then  desirable,"  commercial  fertilizers,  with  a  liberal 
proportion  of  potash,  may  better  fill  the  need. 

PROPAGATION  OP  THE  BLACKBEBET 

The  propagation  of  blackberries,  as  it  is  most  often 
done  by  means  of  suckers,  is  a  very  simple  operation. 
In  fact,  the  plants  attend  to  that  matter  themselves, 
and  all  that  the  cultivator  need  do  is  to  take  care  of 
the  product.     Indeed,  it  is  owing  to  the  profusion  of 
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suckers  thrown  ap  by  these  plants  that  many  failures 
oeeur  among  those  who  lack  the  courage  or  energy  to 
vigorously  destroy  them.  Unless  wanted  for  planting 
or  for  sale,  these  shoots  are  weeds  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  and  detract  as  much  from  the  vigor  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  parent  plant  as  any  other  class  of 
weeds.  The  effect  ou  the  parent  is  the  same,  to  be 
sure,  whether  the  young  plants  are  wanted  or  not,  and 
no  plantation  can  yield  as  heavy  crops  of  fruit  if 
called  upon  to  produce  plants  also.  It  merely  becomes, 
then,  a  question  as  to  which  are  the  more  profitable 
and  desirable,  the  plants  or  the  berries.  In  general, 
if  the  plants  are  needed'  for  planting,  or  if  there  is 
a  market  for  them  at  fair  prices,  they  are  likely  to 
prove  more  profitable   than   fruit. 

If  it  is  desired  to  produce  many  plants  of  a  new 
and  high-priced  vai-iety,  the  number  of  suckers  may 
be  increased  by  cultivation  which  tends  to  disturb  the 
roots.  Thrusting  a  spade  into  the  ground  in  circles 
several  inches  apart  about  the  parent  plant  will  sever 
many  of  the  roots,  practically  making  root-cuttings 
of  them,  thereby  causing  a  large  number  of  plants  to 
spring  up.  Some  careful  observers  assert  that  close 
pruning  also  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  suckers 
thrown  np,  wherefore  this  might  also  be  used  as  an 
aid  to  rapid  propagation. 

Plants  in  large  numbers  can  be  cheaply  produced 
from  an  old  plantation  which  is  to  be  discarded,  by 
cutting  away  the  bushes,  plowing  and  cultivating 
the  ground  in  spring,  and  then  letting  everything 
grow.     If  the  land   is    poor,    manuring   will   increase 
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the  vi^r  of  the  plants.  Roots  havo  also  been  fotind 
to  throw  up  more  suckers  when  in  contact  with 
coarse   manure. 

Although  propagation  by  suckers  is  by  far  the  most 
common  method,  and  answers  equally  well  for  practical 
purposes,  yet  root-cuttings  are  often  used,  and  give 
excellent  results.  This  is  especially  true  where  a  speedy 
increase  of  choice  varieties  is  desired.  The  blackberry 
is  particularly  well  adapted  to  this  method  of  propaga- 
tion, and  all  the  work  can  be  done  out  of  doors.  The 
cuttings  may  be  made  either  in  fall  or  spring.  All  roots 
three -sixteenths  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  may  be 
used,  being  cat  into  pieces  two  or  three  inches  long. 
If  taken  in  the  fall,  these  should  be  stored  in  boxes  of 
moist  sand,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  cellar  during  the 
winter,  or  be  buried  outside  on  dry  ground,  where  no 
wat«r  will  collect  about  them.  It  is  welt  to  have  holes 
or  cracks  in  the  bottom  of  the  boxes,  to  allow  the 
escape  of  surplus  moisture.  The  cuttings  should  be 
stratified  in  the  boxes  in  the  same  way  that  seeds  and 
nuts  are,  with  a  layer  of  sand  or  soil,  then  a  layer 
of  cuttings,  another  of   sand,  etc. 

If  the  conditions  are  favorable  during  the  winter, 
the  whitish  granular- looking  excrescence  from  the  cut 
surfaces,  known  as  the  callus,  will  have  formed  before 
spring,  so  that  the  pieces  will  be  in  good  condition  for 
planting.  For  this  reason  cuttings  taken  in  the  fall 
and  properly  treated  during  the  winter,  usually  give 
better  success  and  a  more  vigorous  growth  than  those 
taken  in  spring.  In  spring  the  cuttings  are  planted  out 
in  loose,  mellow  soil,  in  trenches  two  to  three  inchee 
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deep,  depending:  npoa  the  comparative  heaviness  or 
lightness  of  the  soil,  and  aboat  three  inches  apart  in 
the  furrow.  They  are  covered  and  the  soil  firmed  over 
them,  the  same  as  in  planting  peas,  potatoes,  or  any 
other  garden  vegetable.  Mnlching  the  ground  -with  a 
light  layer  of  straw,  sawdust,  or  similar  material,  to 
prevent  it  from  drying  out,  aids  in  promoting  their 
growth  and  insuring  a  good  stand. 

For  those  who  have  greenhouse  facilities,  a  very 
satisfactory  way  is  to  take  up  the  roots  and  make  the 
cuttings  as  early  in  spring  as  the  ground  will  permit, 
stratifying  them  in  boxes  of  sand  as  already  described, 
and  placing  them  under  the  greenhouse  benches. 
Later,  as  other  plants  go  outside  and  space  permits, 
these  boxes  are  placed  on  the  benches.  By  this  treat- 
ment the  cuttings  become  callused,  and  are  in  good  con- 
dition to  go  into  trenches  outside  by  the  last  of  May. 

If  a  variety  is  partienlarly  scarce  and  it  is  desirable 
to  increase  the  stock  of  it  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed,  the  cuttings  may  be  made  smaller,  one-half  to 
one  inch  long,  and  the  whole  operation  be  carried  on 
under  glass.  In  this  case  the  cuttings  had  better  be 
placed  just  beneath  the  surface  in  beds  of  sand,  and 
furnished  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  The  plants  are 
potted  off  as  soon  as  buds  have  been  developed  and 
are  well  under  way,  or  when  leaf-growth  has  begnu. 
Sometimes  they  are  sown  in  shallow  boxes  of  soil  after 
the  callus  and  buds  have  developed,  and  allowed  to 
remain  till  several  inches  high,  then  potted,  or  even 
set  from  here  directly  into  the  open  field,  if  the  weather 
and  soil  are  in  suitable  condition. 
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Before  considering  how  to  plant,  tlie  queBtion  of 
when  to  plant  should  be  decided.  As  already  noted  in 
Chapter  I.,  there  are  arguments  in  favor  of  both  spring 
and  fall  planting.  In  fact,  if  planted  in  late  fall  or 
early  spring,  there  is  likely  to  be  very  little  failure  in 
either  ease,  provided  the  fall-set  plants  are  protected 
with  a  covering  of  soil  or  coarse  manure  during  the 
winter.  For  the  great  region  of  the  Plains,  which  is 
subject  to  winter  as  well  as  summer  drought,  fall  plant- 
ing is  less  likely  to  prove  satisfactory  than  in  moister 
climates.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  many 
plants  of  all  kinds  perish  in  these  regions  from  lack  of 
moisture  during  the  winter  months.  In  general,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  safe  to  assume  that  fall  planting  is 
preferable  to  late  spring  planting,  and  if  circumstances 
are  known  to  be  such  that  the  work  cannot  be  done  in 
proper  season  in  the  spring,  it  had  better  be  done  in  the 
fall ;  if  the  work  can  be  done  at  the  right  time,  plant 
in  spring. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  first  essential  in 
the  operation  of  planting  is  to  insure  a  proper  and 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  a  matter  which  has 
already  been  discussed.  That  done,  the  question  must 
be  settled  as  to  the  manner  of  placing  the  plants 
on  the  field,  whether  in  closely  set  rows  to  culti- 
vate only  one  way,  or  in  check  rows  to  onltivate  both 
ways.  This  will,  of  course,  be  decided  by  circum- 
stances and  the  individual  preferences  of  the  grower. 
Like  many  other  questions,  it   is  one  on  which  there 
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are  no  record ,  of  accurate  experimenta,  comparing  the 
two  methods  and  giving  the  resulting  yield  and  profits. 
One  of  the  most  enterprising  fruit  growers  in  the 
country,  J.  H,  Hale,  of  Connectient,  says:  "I  have 
seen  the  largest  yield  in  quarts,  the  finest  fruit  and 
the  most  satisfactory  results,  from  planting  blackberries 
in  hills  seven  to  eight  feet  apart  each  way."  Nor  does 
he  stand  alone  in  recommending  this  practice,  for  there 
are  many  other  progressive  and  enterprising  growers 
who  are  adopting  the  same  method.  The  advantages 
of  the  plan  are  larger  and  finer  fruit,  obtained  with  less 
expenditure  of  hand  labor.  With  the  cultivator  run- 
niug  both  ways,  little  hand-hoeing  is  required.  It 
is  of  especial  advantage  in  growing  fruit  for  a  critical 
market,  and  where  wages  are  high,  and  help  hard  to 
get.  The  geueral  impression  prevails  that  the  yield  is 
less.  If  so,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  high-priced 
laud,  where  the  greatest  possible  return  per  acre  mast 
be  had.  If,  as  its  advocates  assert,  however,  the 
yield  is  as  great,  or  even  greater  than  by  hedge-row 
planting,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  plan  should  not  replace  the  hedge-row  method 
entirely. 

Having  decided  upon  the  method  to  be  employed, 
mark  out  the  land  to  correspond,  plowing  good,  deep 
furrows  in  one  direction  to  receive  the  plants.  In  set- 
ting, time  will  be  saved  if  three  or  four  men  can  work 
together.  Let  one  carry  the  plants  in  a  pail  of  water, 
and  drop  them  at  the  intersection  of  the  mark  and 
furrow,  while  the  others  set.  The  roots  should  be  well 
spread  along  the  furrow,  the  soil  drawn  in  over  them, 
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and  firmed  with  the  hands  or  feet.  Ordinarily  this  is 
most  coQveaiently  done  by  working  on  hands  and  knees 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  furrow  from  which  the  soil 
is  thrown  out,  so  that  it  can  be  quickly  drawn  in  with 
the  hands.  In  fine,  mellow  soil,  free  from  stones,  the 
planter  may  walk  along  the  farrow,  take  the  plant  in 
one  hand,  and  do  the  covering  and  firming  with  the 
feet,  or  at  least  enough  of  it  to  fix  the  plant  in  posi- 
tion and  protect  it  from  drying  out,  leaving  the  balance 
to  be  done  with  hoes.  The  furrows  should  be  deep 
enough  to  admit  of  setting  the  plants  a  little  lower  than 
they  previously  grew,  and  of  doing  it  easily.  Filling 
in  the  furrow,  beyond  what  is  required  to  insure  satis- 
factory conditions  of  growth  for  the  young  plants,  can 
be  left  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  future 
cultivation. 

For  row  planting,  rows  eight  feet  apart,  with  plants 
three  feet  apart  in  the  row,  will  be  found  satisfactory; 
this  gives  1,815  plants  per  acre.  Occasionally  a  grower 
prefers  planting  as  close  as  two  feet,  and  others  as  far 
apart  as  four  feet 

In  general,  the  question  of  pollination  does  not 
need  to  be  considered  in  planting  blackberries,  for 
nearly  all  varieties  fertilize  themselves  without  difficulty, 
though  an  occasional  sort  needs  to  be  planted  near 
other  kinds.  Brunton's  Early  belongs  to  this  class, 
but  it  has  so  little  merit  that  there  is  little  reason  for 
planting  it  anywhere. 

Strawberries  frequently  do  well  planted  among 
blackberries.  They  are  sometimes  set  in  the  rows  and 
left   till    the    blackben-ies   smother    them    out.      It   is 
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doubtfnl  whether  this  practice  is  advisable,  though 
they  may  occapy  the  space  between  the  rows  with  profit 
for  one  or  two  years. 

TILLAQE     AND     MULCHING 

Little  need  be  said  on  the  subjeet  of  cultivation 
in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject in  general  (Chapter  I.).  Some  writers  have  ad- 
vised no  cultivation  for  the  blackberry,  at  least  after 
the  second  year,  on  the  ground  that  cultivation  pro- 
duces a  too  rampant  growth  and  consequent  lack  of 
hardiness.  While  this  may  be  true  in  part,  the  prac- 
tice of  letting  them  go  without  cultivating  is  open  to 
an  equally  serious  if  not  more  grave  objection.  The 
most  dangerotm  enemy  to  blackberry  growing  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  is  dry  weather,  especially  if 
occurring  about  the  time  of  ripening.  Tillage  is  the 
most  available  means  at  command,  in  most  cases,  for 
overcoming  this  diflfieulty.  A  crop  may  easily  be  re- 
duced one-half  by  drying  up  on  the  bushes  and,  while 
cultivation  cannot  entirely  prevent  this  loss,  it  will  do 
much  toward  it.  Thorough  cultivation  every  ten  days 
throughout  the  season  is  the  best  known  substitute 
for  irrigation,  and  should  be  vigorously  maintained 
np  to  the  time  the  fruit  ripens,  at  least. 

A  cultivator  which  will  cut  the  suckers  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  a  great  aid,  unless  plants  are 
to  be  grown  for  sale  or  for  further  planting.  Two 
such  implements  are  described  in  the  introductory 
chapter.    A  spring-tooth  cultivator,  drawn  by  either 
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one  or  two  horses  (Fig.  24),  is  a  most  useful  tool  for 
blackberry  plantations. 

Miilcbiag  proves  very  satisfactory  where  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
home  garden,  where  patches  are  likely  to  be  small 
and  inconvenientl}'  cultivated.  There  is  sometimes  a 
tendency  to  induce  too  late  fall  growth,  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  inferior  to  cultivation,  for  a  cessation  of 


tillage   practically  removes  the   soil-mulch,  at  least  if 
rains  follow  soon  to  pack  the  surface. 

Mention  shonld  again  be  made  of  the  good  results 
obtained  by  the  system  of  mulehiug  adopted  by  M. 
A.  Thayer,  of  Sparta,  Wis.  This  consists  in  growing 
clover,  in  a  field  by  itself,  which  is  cut  when  in  bloom 
and  applied  along  the  rows,  the  central  space  being 
kept  thoroughly  cultivated.  Of  course  this  is  but  one 
of  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  success 
attained  on  the  farm  mentioned,  hut  the  method  as  a 
whole  has  led  to  some  phenomenal  yields. 
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pruning  the  blackberry  is  a  very  simple  operation, 
if  done  at  the  proper  time;  but  if  neglected  at  the 
time  when  it  should  be  done  the  results  can  never  be 
satisfactory.  The  only  summer  pruning  required  is 
to  pinch  the  growing  cane  once,  at  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  from  the  ground.     There  need   be 


Fig.  ^.    Low  tratnliiE  ot  blackberries , 

no  fear  of  pinching  too  low,  for  the  cane  elongates 
considerably  after  being  clipped,  if  still  young,  and 
the  result  is  a  much  better  formed  bush  than  if  al- 
lowed to  get  three  or  four  feet  high  before  being  cut. 
I  wish  to  reiterate  the  caution  to  pinch  back  the  caues 
when  they  get  to  the  desired  height.  It  makes  a  vast 
diflferenee  to  the  ftitnre  growth  of  a  bush  whether  the 
tip  is  clipped  off  when  it  gets  two  feet  high  or 
whether  it  is  allowed  to  grow  to  four  feet  and  then 
cut  back  to  two  feet.  Fig.  25  shows  a  model  planta- 
tion of   Early   Harvest  blackberries,  pinched   back  to 
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less  than  three  feet  and  supported  by  a  wire.  At  the 
spring  pruning  the  laterals  are  usually  cut  back  to 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  in  length,  owing  to 
the  vigor  and  size  of  the  plant.  This  is  rather  a 
blind  method  of  procedure,  since  the  number  of  fruit 
buda  thus  left  will  vary  with  the  habit  of  the  variety. 
The  Early  Harvest  is  said  to  sometimes'  produce  its 
fruit-buds  near  the  tips  and  sometimes  near  the  main 
canes,  while  the  Erie  is  said  to  bear  more  unproduc- 
tive buds  at  the  base  of  the  branches  than  other  va- 
rieties, so  much  so  that  sometimes  it  needs  no  pruning 
at  all  in  spring.  In  order  to  obviate  this  uncer- 
tainty, some  growers  defer  the  spring  pruning  until 
the  bush  is  far  enough  advanced  to  enable  them  to 
recognize  the  blossom-buds,  though  with  most  va- 
rieties this  is  unnecessary.  The  Early  Cluster  is  one 
which  seems  to  give  uniformly  good  results  with  close 
pruning. 

Some  growers  prefer  to  allow  the  young  canes  to 
grow  without  any  summer  clipping,  merely  cutting 
them  back  to  a  height  of  three  to  four  feet  the  follow- 
ing spring.  This  may  be  advisable  in  the  West,  where 
the  moisture  supply  is  deficient,  and  with  varieties  like 
the  Snyder,  which  are  inclined  to  set  more  fruit  than 
they  can  carry  throngh  to  maturity  without  its  becom- 
ing small  and  inferior. 

As  with- the  other  brambles,  the  old  canes  are  best 
removed  as  soon  as  through  fruiting,  while  they  are 
more  easily  cut,  thereby  disposing  of  whatever  fungus 
spores  and  insects  may  be  harboring  about  them. 
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HABVESTING  AND  MARKETING 

Despite  the  thorny  character  of  the  bushes,  blacb- 
ben-ies  are  among  the  easiest  gathered  of  any  of  the 
small-fruits.  The  fruit  wheu  well  grown  is  large, 
easily  picked,  fills  up  fast,  and  hence  is  pleasing  to  the 
pickers,  A  word  of  caution  in  regard  to  two  things 
may  be  needed.  The  first  is  never  to  leave  the  fruit  iu 
the  sun  after  being  picked,  as  a  few  minutes'  exposure 
to  hot  sunshine  will  turn  it  red  and  render  it  more  or 
less  bitter  and  unpalatable.  The  next  point  is  not  to 
pick  it  until  ripe.  The  cultivated  blackberry  has  been 
called  upon  to  bear  much  undeserved  slander  and  dis- 
repute, simply  because  it  has  a  habit  of  turning  black 
before  it  is  ripe.  The  result  is,  that  oftener  than  other- 
wise the  berries  are  picked  green,  and  consumers,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  ripe  because  they  are  black,  growl 
because  they  are  sour  or  aometimes  bitter.  For  distant 
markets  this  cannot  be  wholly  avoided,  as  the  fruit 
must  be  picked  while  still  firm,  even  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  For  home  use,  however,  if  left  till  the  bees 
begin  to  eat  them,  there  will  be  no  cause  for  complaint 
at  the  quality  of   the  cultivated  blackberry. 

The  fruit  is  marketed  either  in  pint  or  in  quart 
baskets,  as  best  suits  the  fanny  of  the  selected  market. 
The  blackberry  is  a  fruit  which  usually  meets  with  a 
ready  sale  at  good  prices,  and  one  which  handles  well. 
Many  small  inland  towns  and  villages  consume  very 
considerable  qaantities  of  this  fruit  at  prices  which 
are  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  grower. 
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Dried  blackberries  are  nearly  always  qnoted  in  mar- 
ket, yet,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,*  none 
are  grown  for  tbat  purpose,  the  snpply  coming  almost 
wholly  from  the  South,  where  the  wild  berries  are 
gathered  and  are  dried  in  the  sun.  They  are  usually 
poor  in  quality,  and  quoted  at  a  price  which  would 
render  it  unprofitable  to  dry  them  if  there  were  a 
market  for  fresh  fruit.  In  order  to  learn  something  of 
their  adaptability  for  this  purpose,  eight  well-filled 
quart  baskets  just  as  we  were  selling  them  fresh,  were 
taken  for  experiment.  They  were  made  to  correspond 
,  in  weight,  so  that  each  quart,  with  the  basket,  weighed 
one  and  one-half  pounds.  Deducting  the  weight  of  the 
baskets  left  three  pounds  ten  and  one -half  ounces  of 
fruit  in  each  of  two  lots  of  four  quarts.  Granulated 
sugar  was  freely  sprinkled  over  one  lot.  Four  ounces 
of  sugar  was  thus  used,  one  ounce  to  each  quart, 
making  the  weight  of  this  lot  plus  the  sugar  five 
pounds  fourteen  and  one-half  ounces.  Both  lots  were 
put  in  the  greenhouse  to  dry  August  3,  on  wire 
screens,  and  covered  with  mosquito  netting  to  keep 
away  the  flies.  After  one  or  two  days  of  sunshine, 
there  came  several  cloudy  ones,  and  the  berries  be- 
gtoi  to  mold,  so  that  the  netting  had  to  be  removed. 
Those  treated  with  sugar  molded  less  than  the  others, 
and  stuck  to  the  screens  less  in  drying.  August  12 
both  lots  were  taken  up  and  weighed.    They  appeared 
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to  be  as  dry  as  raspberries  usually  are  when  put  into 
the  cnring  room,  bnt  quickly  began  to  mold  again  -when 
put  in  a  pile  together.  The  four  quarts  dried  without 
sngar  weighed  at  this  dat«  one  pound  ten- and  one-half 
ounces.  The  four  quarts  dried  with  sugar  weighed 
one  pound  fifteen  and  one-half  ounces.  From  these 
weights,  it  appears  that  not  over  twelve  to  fourteen 
pounds  of  dried  fruit  to  the  bushel  can  be  expected. 
The  weight  of  sngar  applied  seems  to  be  retained,  and 
possibly  increases  the  weight  slightly  iu  addition,  by 
retaining  more  of  the  juices  of  the  fmit.  Those  treated 
with  sugar  seemed  to  remain  iu  a  softer  and  better 
condition  for  cooking.  Judging  from  this  attempt,  the 
blackberry  dries  very  slowly,  and  under  present  condi- 
tions, at  least,  there  seems  to  be  little  promise  that  it 
can  be  profitably  grown  for  evaporating  purposes.  The 
quality  of  dried  blackberries  is  low.  They  seem  to  be 
lacking  in  sugar  and  pronounced  qualities.  Tet  the 
addition  of  sugar  in  drying  and  the  perfection  of 
methods  of  evaporating  may  enable  the  grower  to 
utilize  the  surplus  crop  to  advantage.  The  chief  hin- 
drance to  such  an  industry  at  present  is  the  cheap 
and  inferior  southern  product. 

Although  it  seems  necessary  that  the  fruit  should 
reach  the  consumer  while  fresh,  its  value  in  household 
uses  is  not  so  fully  appreciated  as  it  should  be. 
Ancient  writers  were  inclined  to  lay  great  stress  on 
the  medicinal  qualities,  of  all  plants  and  fruits,  and 
while  we  are  wont  to  smile  at  many  of  the  supposed 
virtues  there  recorded,  we  might  well  profit  by  studying 
more   closely  the  uses  and  virtues   of   the   blackberrj-. 
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The  value  of  blackberry  wine  or  brandy  ia  bowel 
troublee  is  well  known.  It  is  reported  that  blackber- 
ries preserved  in  one  of  these  forms  were  found  by 
army  surgeons  to  be  the  only  sore  and  sovereign 
remedy  against  chronic  diarrhiBa,  proving  effectual 
whenever  taken  in  time,  even  after  aJl  other  medicines 
had  failed.  If  the  previously  prepared  wine  or  brandy 
is  not  available,  the  water  from  blackberry  roots 
freshly  dug  and  steeped,  will  usually  serve  the  pur- 
pose equaUy  well.  This,  though  an  old-time  household 
remedy,  has  lost  none  of  its  effeetivene^  with  the 
passage  of  time. 

Various  recipes  are  given  for  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  one  of  which  I  copy  from  an  early  edition  of  "The 
Gardener's  Monthly."  "Express  the  juice  through 
a  thick  cloth,  to  prevent  any  pulp  mixing  with  it.  To 
one  quart  of  juice  add  two  quarts  of  soft  water  (cold) 
and  three  pounds  of  sugar.  Let  it  then  stand  in  a 
wide-mouthed  vessel,  until  fermentation  ceases,  which 
will  be  sometimes  after  two  months.  Be  careful  while 
fermentation  is  going  on  to  keep  the  fllm  skimmed 
clear  from  the  top  of  the  liquid  daily,  and  to  keep  the 
vessel  full  to  the  top.  A  small  vessel  of  the  liquid 
should  be  kept  for  filling  up  the  large  vessels  as  the 
skimmings  are  removed.  When  fermentation  ceases, 
strain  the  wine  into  bottles.  The  wine  keeps  better 
in  large  quantities,  and  to  that  end  put  it  into  large 
stone  jugs,  corking  and  sealing  them." 

Another  recipe  adds  a  quart  of  boiling  water  to 
every  gallon  of  the  crushed  fruit,  before  expressing  the 
juice,  instead  of  adding  cold  water  afterwards.    It  also 
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adds  the  white  of  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth  and  stirred 
into  the  juice;  -spices  are  also  enclosed  in  a  cloth  bag, 
and  dropped  into  it. 

Formerly  there  was  a  market  for  good  blackberry 
wine  at  $2  to  $3  per  gallon  for  medietoal  uses,  and 
if  a  glut  of  fresh  fruit  occurred,  it  could  be  turned  into 
wine  to  good  advantage,  but  in  recent  years  it  seems 
to  have  been  largely  replaced  in  practice  by  other 
medicines  and  stimulants,  and  there  is  little  demand 
for  it. 

Probably  the  greatest  value  of  the  blackberry, 
however,  is  not  so  much  as  a  medicine  to  cure  dis- 
ease, as  in  its  healthfolness  when  used  as  a  food. 
Perhaps  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  health  and 
good  spirits  than  fresh,  well  ripetfed  fruit,  and 
among  all  fruits  there  is  none  better  adapted  to  ac- 
complish this  much  wished-for  end  than  the  bright, 
shining,  aud  luscious  blackberry.  Not  a  home  in 
all  our  land  should  be  without  it  in  abundance. 

DHBATION      OP     PLANTATIONS 

The  profitable  duration  trf  a  blackberry  plantation, 
as  with  all  other  small  fruits,  depends  much  on  the 
care  and  management.  They  generally  last  longer 
than  black  raspberries,  perhaps  from  five  to  ten  years 
on  the  average,  longer  in  special  cases.  Attempts  to 
lengthen  the  lifetime  of  a  fruit  plantation  of  any  kind 
are  rarely  profitable.  It  is  better  to  force  the  plants 
to  do  their  best,  get  what  can  be  gotten  from  them 
before  they  begin  to  decline,  then  let  them  go,  to  be 
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replaced  by  others.  If  by  oue  eystem  of  luanagemeDt 
a  plant  can  be  induced  to  produce  as  much  in  three 
years  as  it  ordinarily  would  in  five,  take  the  three- 
year  return  every  time,  no  matter  if  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  plant  is  exhausted  and  no  longer  prof- 
itable. Others  are  ready  to  take  its  place,  on  other 
ground,  and  to  continue  the  high-pressnre  production. 
The  greater  the  yield,  within  limits,  the  er«at«r  the 
profit  and  the  more  fun  there  is  in  tlie  business. 

KILLINQ     THB     PLANTS 

When  a  plantation  has  passed  its  usefulness  it  may 
become  a  difScult  task  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  capacity 
of  the  plants  for  throwing  up  shoots  from  broken 
roots  is  then  brought  into  full  play,  and  they  make 
a  vigorous  fight  for  life.  If  the  cultivator  hesitates 
or  wavers  he  will  surely  lose  the  day.  In  general,  the 
most  practicable  method  of  exterminating  them  is  to 
mow  oflf  and  bum  the  bushes,  and  plow  deep,  di- 
rectly after  fruiting.  Thorough  harrowing  with  a 
spring -tooth  harrow  will  then  tear  out  many  of  the 
stumps.  From  that  tim^,  all  shoots  should  be  kept 
down  by  some  system  of  cultivation  which  will  cut 
them  off  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Replow- 
ing  some  two  months  later  will  often  be  found  a 
help.  While  some  shoots  may  appear  the  following 
year,  with  this  system  of  treatment  they  will  cause 
no  serious  trouble  in  the  cultivation  of  any  ordinary 
crop.  If  the  land  is  fo  be  used  for  fine  or  delicate 
crops,  the  stumps  will  need  to  be  removed. 
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HARDDIESS 

Since  the  difference  between  a  full  crop,  with  g^ood 
profits,  and  no  crop,  with  utter  loss,  may  depend  on 
hardiness  alone,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance. 
In  the  climate  of  central  New  York  varieties  like 
Brunton's  Early,  Topsy,  and  usually  Wilson's  Early 
and  Wilson  Junior,  are  almost  sure  to  kill  to  the 
ground  every  winter,  while  Taylor,  Agawam,  Stone's 
Hardy,  Snyder,  etc.,  are  slightly  or  not  at  all  injured. 

In  many  sections  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  as 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  et«.,  none  of  the 
varieties  prove  hardy  without  winter  protection  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  matter  of  selection  for  hardiness 
becomes  of  less  import  there  than  in  milder  climates. 
The  ability  to  endure  summer  heat  is  there  the  im- 
portant consideration.  If  plants  are  to  remain  un- 
protected during  the  winter,  the  selection  of  varieties 
should  be  largely  influenced  by  the  questicn  of  hardi- 
ness. The  method  of  protection  is  described  in  the 
introductory  chapter. 


The  blackberries  are  undoubtedly  the  best  yielders 
among  members  of  the  bramble  family.  Not  only  do 
they  yield  well  when  growing  wild  among  the  rocks  and 
woods,  and  even  under  worse  conditions  which  may 
sometimes  pass  under  the  name  of  cultivation,  but  they 
respond  promptly  and  generously  to  liberal  care  and 
attention.     In  answer  to  a  request  for  an  estimate  of 
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what  each  considered  aa  averse  yield  per  acre  of 
blackberries,  fifty  growers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  gave  replies  varying  from  1,280  to  10,000 
quarts,  the  average  being  3,158  quarts,  or  over  ninety- 
eight  bushels  per  acre.  These  figures,  obtained  as  they 
were  from  the  practical  growers  themselves,  who  had  no 
incentive  to  misrepresent  their  estimates,  are  worthy  of 
credence.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  estimates  are  very 
high,  but  others  are  extremely  low,  and  the  average  is 
considerably  below  the  yield  which  many  good  growers 
are  securing.  It  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  any 
grower  whose  yields  fall  much  below  this  average  is  not 
living  up  to  his  possibilities,  and  unless  some  nneon- 
troUable  disease  or  insect  is  preying  upon  his  planta- 
tion, there  is  something  wrong  with  his  system  of  man- 
agement, or  his  location  is  unfavorable. 

A  point  which  those  engaged  in  all  lines  of  agri- 
cultural production  need  to  appreciate  more  and  more, 
is  that  the  bulk  of  any  crop  is  required  to  defray  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  that  it  is  only  beyond 
this  limit  that  any  profit  lies.  As  an  illustration,  sup- 
pose that  by  ordinary  methods  of  cultivation  an  acre  of 
blackberries  produces  seventy  bushels,  and  that  sixty 
bushels  are  required  to  repay  the  cost  of  production. 
Now,  if  by  judiciously  increasing  the  cost  of  production 
to  seventy  bushels  by  more  liberal  fertilizing  or  better 
cultivation,  we  can  increase  the  yield  to  ninety  bushels, 
the  profit  is  doubled.  Nor  does  this  fully  express  the 
difference,  for  with  an  additional  expense  equivalent  to 
ten  bushels,  we  have  secured  an  additional  profit  of  ten 
bushels,  and  the  additional  outlay  has  paid  a  return  of 
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one  hundred  per  cent  on  the  iavestment,  while  the  first 
ten  bushels  only  pay  sixteen  and  two-thirds  per  cent  on 
the  investment.  In  other  words,  one  acre  nnder  the 
second  management  is  much  better  than  two  acres  nnder 
the  first,  for  it  is  equivalent  to  growing  the  second  acre 
with  an  outlay  equal  to  only  ten  bushels,  instead  of  an 
outlay  equal  to  sixty  bushels.  This  reasoning  may 
sound  theoretical  and  visionary,  but  it  is  just  the 
kind  of  operations  which  are  being  carried  on  all  the 
time.  It  is  just  this  sort  of  differences,  too,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  man  who  is  making  a  success  of  farming 
or  fruit-growing  from  the  man  who  only  keeps  even  or 
runs  behind.  We  should  realize  that  only  in  the  last 
bushels  of  the  crop  the  profit  lies, 

PEOPITS 

Reliable  figures  as  to  the  cost  and  profits  of  farm 
crops  are  very  difficult  to  obtain,  for  the  reason  that  so 
few  growers  keep  any  records,  or  know  what  their  crops 
cost  them.  Of  the  few  who  do  keep  accurate  accounts, 
not  many  put  the  results  in  print,  where  they  may  be 
accessible  to  others.  Anything  said  on  this  subject, 
therefore,  must  be  very  largely  in  the  nature  of  esti- 
mates. For  ordinary  farm  conditions  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  acre  may  be  roughly  estimated  somewhat 
as  follows: 

First  Year 

Eent  of  land *5  00 

Plants 15  00 

PertilUers 20  00 

«40  00 
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The  other  expenses  of  the  first  year,  mclndiDg  set- 
ting and  care  of  the  plants,  should  be  offset  by  the 
retnm  from  the  crop  which  may  be  planted  between  the 
rows  to  utilize  the  ground  not  yet  occapied  by  the 
berry  plants.  We  may  at  least  expect  the  plantation 
to  bear  fonr  profitable  crops  of  Cmit,  so  that  dividing 
the  first  year's  expense  by  fonr,  the  cost  for  subsequent 
years,  exelnsive  of  picking  and  marketing,  may  be 
estimated  somewhat  as  follows: 

Proportion  ot  first  year's  eipeiiBo $10  00 

Bent  of  land 5  00 

Fertilizers 20  00 

CDltiTatiom  aaA  hoeing 10  00 

Pnming 5  00 

BemoTing  old  canes 5  00 

Add  to  cover  deficiencieB 10  00 

$65  00 

The  second  year,  the  crop,  which  is  bnt  a  partial  one, 
should  about  meet  expenses.  After  that,  let  us  place 
the  yield  at  the  average  obtained  from  the  replies 
already  referred  to,  which  is  3,158  quarts.  If  these  can 
be  made  to  net  five  cents  a  quart  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  picking  and  marketing,  the  net  return  will  be 
$157.90,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  a  little  more  than  $90 
per  acre.  If  they  can  be  made  to  net  only  four  cents, 
the  net  return  will  be  but  $126.32,  leaving  a  profit 
of  but  little  more  than  $60  per  acre. 

In  connection  with  this,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
what  can  be  done  by  a  thorough- going,  energetic  man, 
let  us  compare  the  following  close  estimate  made  by 
M.  A.  Thayer,  of  Sparta,  Wisconsin: 
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One  Acre— First  Year 

Plowing  ground $1  50 

HsiTowing  five  times 2  50 

Rolling  and  marliing 1  00 

2,000  Ancient  Briton  plants 40  00 

Setting  plants 7  50 

Cultivating  ten  times 3  75 

Hoeing  six  times 6  00 

laying  down  (or  winter 2  50 


Piret  year's  expense  . 


Second  Year 

Tailing  np  plants  in  spring $1  25 

400  new  plants  to  replace  dead  ones 8  00 

Setting  400  plants 2  00 

60  posts  at  six  cents 3  60 

270  stakes  at  two  cento      5  40 

880  rods  No.  12  wire 12  60 

Setting  posts  and  stakes 5  00 

Stringing  wire 2  50 

CaltivBting  ten  times 3  75 

Hoeing  four  times 4  00 

Two  loads  clover  mulching 8  00 

Placing  clover  mulching 3  16 

Plnching-back 3  50 

Laying  down  for  winter 7  50 

Use  of  tools,  et« 6  00 

Total  for  two  years $140  00 


After  the  eecond  year  the  annual  expense  is  esti- 
mated as  follows: 
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Taking  up  plants  in  the  spring $2  50 

Cultivating  and  hoeing 6  00 

Mnlohing 12  00 

Nipping-back  and  trimming 5  00 

Iisjing  down  for  winter 7  50 

Tools,  etc 5  00 

$40  00 

The  estimates  for  labor  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
paying  $]  .25  per  day  for  men  and  $2.50  per  day  for  a 
man  and  team.  The  system  of  mulching,  as  elsewhere 
explained,  consists  in  growing  clover  on  separate  pieces 
of  ground,  cutting  and  spreading  it  green  along  the 
rows,  and  cultivating  the  center.  The  expenses  of 
gathering  and  marketing,  Mr.  Thayer  places  as  fol- 
lows: 

Picking  per  quart $0  01^ 

Boxee  and  cases 01 

Packing  and  selling 01 

Total  expense  per  quart $0  03X 

Mr.  Thayer  admits  that  these  figures  show  a  high 
cost  of  production,  but  feels  confident  that  any  reduc- 
tion means  diminished  profits,  therefore  is  not  to  be 
permitted.  This  method  of  treatment  gave  over  2,000 
bushels  from  ten  acres  of  the  Ancient  Briton  variety  in 
one  year.  This  is,  of  course,  a  remarkable  yield,  but 
the  average  on  those  farms  is  unquestionably  far  above 
that  of  most  growers.  Mr.  Thayer  conclndes  that 
under  their  conditions  at  that  time,  a  yield  of  200 
bashels  per  acre  gave  a  net  profit  of  nearly  $250  per 
acre,    while   100   bushels    per  acre   would    give   about 
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$80  profit,  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre  little  or  no  profit 
at  sU. 

Instaucea  are  common  of  admirable  yields  daring  a 
single  season.  One  grower  in  a  small  town  in  central 
New  York  sold  $500  worth  of  fruit  from  half  an  acre 
in  a  recent  year.  It  should  be  firmly  fixed  in  mind  that 
all  sach  results  are  exceptional,  and  uo  one  should  use 
them  as  a  basis  for  average  profits. 

I  think  it  may  safely  be  said,  however,  that  with  a 
g:ood  market,  good  management,  intelligence  and  skill, 
both  in  growing  and  marketing  the  fruit,  a  profit  of 
$100  per  acre  can  be  expected  with  a  fair  degree  of 
certainty. 
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THE  DEWBEBBIE3 

The  dewberry  as  a  caltivsted  fmit  has  oeea  sach 
a  recent  introductioa  to  American  hortlcnlture  that 
as  yet  it  cau  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  history. 

At  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Fruit -Growers' 
Society  of  Western  New  York,  held  June  24,  1863, 
James  Vick  described  the  dewberries  grown  by  Dr. 
Miner,  of  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  T.,  and  his  method  of 
training  them.  This  was  the  same  as  the  present 
method  of  tying  the  fruiting  canes  to  stakes  about 
five  feet  high,  and  allowing  the  new  growth  to  run 
at  will,  most  of  which  will  root  at  the  tips.  He  was 
growing  two  varieties,  one  of  which  was  some  ten 
days  earlier  than  the  other.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  berries  of  the  earlier  variety  were  some- 
times imperfect,  "a  common  fault  with  the  dewberry." 
The  other  variety  appeared  to  bear  uniformly  perfect 
berries.*  From  a  later  mention  of  these  varietiest  it 
seems  that  they  were  sent  out  by  Dr.  Miner  to  some 
extent,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  received 
varietal  names,  and  therefore  they  were  probably 
soon   lost   to   cultivation. 

It  appears  that  the  Bartel  was  the  first  named  va- 
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riety  introduced.  The  originator's  account  of  this, 
together  with  directions  for  its  management,  were 
given  in  Pardy's  Fruit  Recorder  for  1875,  p.  182. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  become  very  generally 
known  at  that  time,  for  in  1879  the  editor  of  "The 
Gardener's  Monthly"  writes,*  "Of  true  dewberries,  no 
improved  kinds  are  known  under  culture."  In  a  pre- 
vious number  of  the  same  volume,  however,  N.  H. 
Lindsay,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Is  reported  as  having 
cultivated  two  kinds  of  wild  dewberries  in  a  small 
way  for  home  use,  taking  plants  from  the  woods. 
It  seems  that  even  he  did  not  know  how  to  propa- 
gate them,  although  a  nurseryman  and  presumably  an 
experienced   propagator. 

Even  as  late  as  1884  the  editor  of  "The  Country  Gen- 
tleman" says  (page  329) :  "We  are  not  aware  that  the 
dewberry  (or  running  brier)  is  cultivated  for  sale  by 
any  nurseryman.  *  *  *  fhe  wild  dewberry  is  often 
found  along  neglected  fence-rows  or  in  rocky  or  sterile 
fields,  from  which,  if  desired,  it  may  be  transplanted 
to  gardens,  and  treated  like  garden  raspberries."  These 
statements  serve  to  show  how  recent  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  dewberry  in  anything  like  a  commercial  extent. 
It  was  not  until  the  introduction  of  the  Lucretia,  which 
was  brought  into  general  notice  about  1886,  that  the 
dewberry  began  to  occupy  any  prominent  place  in 
American  horticulture. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  dewberry.  But  what 
of  its  fnturet     Is  there  a  place  for  it  among  our  garden 
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f raits ;  and  if  so,  will  it  prove  equal  to  the  occasion  and 
able  to  fill  it  properly  t  Oomiag,  as  it  does,  so  early  in 
the  season,  before  the  first  blackberries  are  ripe,  the 
first  question  may  be  fairly  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  as  we  find  it,  the  dew- 
berry is  nnqnalified  to  fill  properly  the  place  which  its 
co-laborers  in  the  garden  are  ready  to  accede  to  it,  aDd 
nnless  it  can  be  induced  to  correct  some  of  its  bad 
habits  and  overcome  its  failings,  the  place  is  even  yet 
likely  to  be  taken  by  some  yonng,  vigorous  and  early- 
ripening  blackberry.  One 'serious  though  excusable 
fault  of  the  dewberry  is  its  rough  exterior  and  uncul- 
tured behavior.  It  will  wound  a  friend  upon  the 
slightest  provocation,  with  no  thought  of  an  apology. 
Yet,  bad  as  its  thorns  are,  this  is  not  its  most  serious 
failing.  Like  many  other  young  people,  it  is  not  given 
to  steady,  industrious  habits.  It  makes  large  and 
glowing  promises,  but  too  often  fails  to  fulfil  them.  It 
must  be  said  in  palliation  of  its  shortcomings,  however, 
that  the  dewberry  has  not  had  fair  treatment.  The 
enei^tic,  industrious  and  aspiring  ones  have  been 
compelled  to  associate  with  the  idle  and  thriftless. 
While  lack  of  fertilization  and  consequent  production 
of  imperfect  fruit  can  hardly  be  denied  as  a  family 
trait,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  more  productive  mem- 
bers have  suffered  unjustly,  owing  to  the  behavior  of 
the  rogues  of  the  household.  There  is  no  disputing  the 
fact  that  stock  of  the  Lueretia  dewberry,  as  sold  about 
the  country,  has  been  badly  mixed.  As  received  and 
grown  at  the  Cornell  gardens,  it  comprises  two  distinct 
sorts,  one  with  small  blossoms,  more  delicate  growth, 
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and  small,  imperfect  and  worthless  fruit;  the  other 
with  large  blossoms,  vigorous  growth,  large,  plump  and 
glossy  frnit.  The  cuts  (Figs.  26  and  27)  well  illustrate 
the  difference  between  these  two  types,  which  is  in  itself 
a  ready  explanation  of  many  of  the  conflicting  opinions 
regarding  the  Lncretla. 

By  taking  the  best  of  what  we  already  have  ae  a 
basis  for  future  improvement,  there  seems  to  he  no 
reason  why  the  dewberry  may  not  be  brought  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection  as  shall  render  its  place  as- 
sured. In  the  Wilson's  Early  and  Wilson  Junior 
blackberries  we  have  a  type  intermediate  between  the 
dewberry  and  the  blackberry.  This  form  may  sug- 
gest lines  of  breeding  which  in  time  shall  produce  off- 
spring far  superior  to  anything  which  we  now  have, 
either  in  the  blackberry  or  the  dewberry.  We  need 
more  careful  and  skillful  breeders,  who  shall  breed 
plants  as  nnderstandingly  as  animals  are  bred,  and 
who  shall  give  us  in  the  results  of  their  toil  the  fruit 
treasures  which  ought  ere  this  to  have  been  ours. 

son.  FOB   DEWBERRIES 

The  dewberry  is  very  largely  found  on  poor  or 
sandy  soils  the  country  over.  This  in  itself,  is  a 
decided  indication  that  comparatively  light,  sandy 
soils  will  prove  best  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  and 
the  general  experience  of  growers  throughout  the 
country  seems  to  substantiate  the  supposition.  It  is 
true  that  instances  are  reported  of  success  from  nearly 
all  kinds  of  soils,  but  the   best  results  nearly  always 
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S\f,^.    Lncretla  from  &  poor  plant.    One  bsll  natnnl  aize. 

come    from    planting    on    comparatively    light,    sandy 
ground. 


The  location  wiU  probably  prove  to  be  fally  as  im- 
portant as  with  any  other   fruit,  when  the  culture  of 
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dewberries  comes  to  be  better  understood.  In  parte 
of  the  West,  the  Windom  has  been  found  to  give 
better  results  in  shady  locations,  the  finest  berries 
being  found  even  in  dense  shade.  Because  of  its 
habit  of  growing  on  dry,  sandy  ground,  location  to 
avoid  drought  may  not  be  so  important  as  with  the 
blackberry,  but  any  location,  like  a  cool  northern  ex- 
posure, which  will  tend  to  mitigate  the  hot,  scorching 
sun,  will   undoubtedly  prove   beneficial. 

'      FEBTIUZEBS 

Thus  far  the  necessity  for  fertilizers  has  hardly 
been  made  apparent,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  at 
the  time  of  planting  they  are  ever  advisable.  Still,  if 
plants  are  as  productive  as  they  should  be,  a  judicious 
application  of  fertilizers,  after  they  have  borne  two  or 
three  crops  of  fruit,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  advan- 
tage. This  will  be  especially  true,  of  course,  if  they 
are  growine  on  light,  poor  soil.  Probably  the  same 
materials  will  be  found  satisfactory  for  them  as  for 
other  members  of  the  genus.  The  kind  used,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  different  fertilizing  elements  needed, 
as  in  all  cases,  can  best  be  determined  by  individual 
experiment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  large  amount  of 
nitrogen  is  not  likely  to  be  required. 

PROPAGATION 

As  before  stated,  the  dewberry  propagates  naturally 
from  tips,  like  the  black  raspberry.  If  it  is  desirable 
to   propagate   them   to  any  extent,   attention   must   be 
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given  to  burying  these  tips  in  the  ground  at  the 
proper  time,  which  is  when  they  have  about  completed 
their  growth.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  ever  recom- 
mended to  cover  the  whole  cane,  to  induce  it  to  throw 
out  roots  along  the  entire  length,  but  this  could  nn- 
doubtedly  be  done,  and  the  cane  cut  into  pieces  to 
form  plants,  if  desirable  to  propapate  as  speedily  as 
possible,  '  The  prostrate  habit  of  the  plant  would 
favor  such  a  method,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  recom- 
mended in  ordinary  cases. 

Dewberries  can  also  be  propagated  by  root  cuttings, 
the  same  as  blaflkberries.  The  method  for  doing  this 
is  explained  in  the  chapter  on  blackberries.  Since  it 
is  a  general  rule,  however,  that  those  plants  which 
naturally  propagate  by  suckers  also  propagate  most 
easily  by  root -cuttings,  a  little  more  care  may  be  de- 
manded, and  a  larger  percentage  of  failure  may  be 
expected  than  with  blackberries. 


The  same  general  rales  given  for  the  planting  of 
the  blackberry  will  also  apply  to  the  dewberry,  except 
that  the  furrow  to  receive  the  plants  need  not  be  quite 
so  deep.  The  question  of  the  distance  apart  at  which 
they  are  to  be  placed  will  be  largely  determined  by 
the  method  of  training  to  be  employed.  If  to  be 
trained  to  single  stakes,  four  feet  apart  each  way  will 
be  found  satisfactory;  if  to  wire  trellises,  six  feet  by 
perhaps  three  feet  in  the  row  will  be  more  convenient. 
If  to  be  trained  on  low,  flat,  slat  or  wire  treJlises,  even 
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a  greater  dietance  between  the  rows  will  be  needed. 
One  of  the  objections  to  tbia  method  is  that  more 
space  is  demanded  for  training  the  plants  than  is 
needed   for   their  maintenance. 

The  great  tendency  of  the  dewberries  to  fail  to  set 
fmit  altogether,  or  to  produce  small  and  imperfect  fruit, 
is  a  point  which  should  always  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation when  planting.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  often  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  fertilization. 
Whether  this  lack  of  fertilization  comes  from  insuf- 
ficient pollinatioD,  or  from  lack  of  potency  of  the 
pollen  which  reaches  the  stigma,  is  uncertain.  What- 
ever the  cause,  the  lack  is  apparent,  and  the  most 
feasible  way  of  overcoming  it  is  by  planting  different 
kinds  together  in  close  proximity.  It  has  been  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  pollen  of  many  varieties  of 
our  larger  fmit,  notably  pears  and  apples,  has  not 
the  power  to  properly  fertilize  the  pistils  of  the  same 
variety.  The  same  may  be  true  of  the  dewberries. 
At  any  rate,  better  results  seem  to  have  come  from 
planting  more  than  one  kind  together.  Even  black- 
berries planted  alongside  have  seemed  to  produce  a 
favorable  effect  in  some  cases.  One  instance  is  re- 
ported* where  dewberries  blossomed  full  for  several 
years,  but  produced  only  a  few  imperfect  berries. 
Later  a  block  of  blackberries  was  planted  beside 
them,  and  when  these  came  into  bearing,  the  dew- 
berries began  fruiting,  and  continued  to  do  so  regu- 
larly. This  is  an  indication,  though  not  proof,  that 
blackberry  pollen  may  fertilize  dewberries. 

>Tniu.  m,  Hort.  Soc,.  ISM:  SS2. 
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Xothing  Bpecisl  need  be  said  coneemiDg  the  tillage 
of  the  dewberry.  Some  growers  even  advise  letting 
them  grow  entirely  without  cultivation  or  care.  This 
method  can  hardly  recommend  itself  for  any  systematic 
culture  for  profit,  unless  it  be  on  some  rough,  uneulti- 
vable  and  otherwise  unutilized  piece  of  ground.  As 
the  'season  advances,  the  young  canes  spread  out  over 
the  ground  and  tend  to  interfere  with  cultivation.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  direct  them  along  the  row,  like 
strawberry  runnere,  however,  and  continue  the  cultiva- 
tion but  one  way,  if  the  plants  are  so  set  as  to  admit 
of  cultivation  both  ways  earlier. 

PBUNINGl  AND  TRAINING 

Very  little  pruning  is  required.  Simply  to  shorten 
the  canes  when  they  are  tied  up  in  spring,  if  too  long, 
is  all  that  is  necessary,  nnless  there  is  a  tendency  to 
produce  too  many  canes,  when  all  but  four  or  five 
should  be  removed.  With  any  careful  system  of  culti- 
vation some  method  of  training  is  essential.  Various 
plans  have  been  recommended  from  time  to  time,  only 
part  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  here. 

One  plan  consists  of  a  low,  flat  trellis,  of  greater  or 
less  width,  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  ground,  on 
which  the  plants  are  allowed  to  run.  This  may  be  a 
narrow  one  of  wire,  made  by  driving  stakes  into  the 
ground,  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart,  and  nailing  strips  of 
boards  a  foot  or  more  long,  across  the  top.    On  these 
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croBB-strips  wipes  are  drawn  t^htly,  one  at  each  end 
and  nsnally  two  between.  Another  way  of  reaching 
the  same  end  is  to  fasten  pieces  of  boards  to  stakes, 
running  the  boards  len^wise  of  the  row,  one  on 
either  side,  and  nailing  slats  across  between  them. 
Saoh  a  low,  flat  trellis  raises  the  fruit  off  the  gronnd 
and  keeps  it  clean,  but  picking  is  inconvenient  and 
cultivation  is  more  difficult. 

A  second  plan  consists  in  training  to  an  upright 
wire  trellis,  after  the  manner  of  grapes.  The  young 
canes  are  allowed  to  run  on  the  ground,  and  are  tied  up 
to  the  wires  the  following  spring.  This  is  a  very  satis- 
factory method,  although  it  admits  of  cultivation  only 
one  way. 

A  most  simple  and  satisfactory  plan  is  the  one 
which  was  recommended  by  A.  J.  Caywood  as  early 
as  1888.*     Let  his  own  words  explain   it: 

"I  plant  them  as  I  do  red  raspberries,  four  feet  apart 
each  way,  cultivating  both  ways  until  the  fore  part  of 
June,  when  the  renewals  get  too  long  to  do  so.  We 
then  direct  the  renewals  of  each  row  along  the  bottoms 
of  the  hills,  and  cultivate  the  other  way  as  long  as 
required,  and  one  man  has  done  the  directing  of  our 
patch  in  a  day.  The  old  canes  are  taken  from  the 
stakes  any  time  after  the  fruit  is  off,  before  tying  np  in 
the  spring.  The  renewals  are  left  on  the  ground  all 
winter,  which  ie  sufficient  protection  here,  but  if  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  them  in  colder  regions,  their  pros- 
trate position  facilitates  the  work. 

"In  the  spring,  one  draws  the  entire  hill  from  under 
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the  other  hills  in  the  row,  and  holds  them  to  a  stake, 
while  a  boy  ties  them  tightly.  This  can  Ke  done  as 
rapidly  as  tying  red  raspberries.  I  think  my  patch  was 
the  first  managed  on  this  plan.  We  have  tried  the 
windrow  system,  bat  like  staking  the  plants  better." 

K  the  old  canes  are  eat  away  as  soon  as  through 
fruiting,  the  young  ones  can  then  be  tied  to  the  stake 
until  winter,  and  cultivation  go  on  unimpeded.  This 
may  favor  a  better  development  and  maturity  of  the 
canes  than  when  they  are  allowed  to  rnn  on  the  ground. 

HABTESTINQ   AND  UABE£TING 

Whatever  applies  to  the  harvesting  and  marketing 
of  blackberries  will  apply  equally  well  to  dewberries, 
except  that,  coming  in  earlier,  they  have  the  market 
more  nearly  to  themselves.  The  vines  are  viciously 
thorny,  and  the  fruit  apt  to  be  so  concealed  within 
them  as  to  render  the  picking  difficult  and  painful. 
Training  the  plants  to  a  stake  or  trellis  will  in  part 
obviate  this  difficulty. 

The  fruit  carries  well,  and  can  be  put  into  market  in 
good  condition.  Like  many  of  the  blackberries,  though 
perhaps  in  a  more  marked  degree,  it  has  the  habit  of 
taming  black  before  it  is  ripe.  If  picked  then  it  is 
sour  and  undesirable,  so  that  for  home  market  it  should 
be  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  ripe  before  being  gathered. 

DURATION  OF  PLANTATIONS 

Dewberries  persist  well  in  the  soil, — in  fact,  too 
well,  for  after  they  have  served  their  purpose,  and  it 
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ia  desirable  to  get  rid  of  them,  they  stUl  persist  with 
a  tenacity*  worthy  of  a  better  pnrpoge.  They  seem 
often  to  be  anproduetive  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  afterward  coming  into  more  aniform  and  pro- 
lific bearing,  and  continuing  in  many  cases  for  a 
namber  of  years. 

KnjJNG  OUT   THE   PATCH 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  rid  a  plot  of  ground 
of  them,  vigorous  measures  mnst  be  adopted.  While 
they  do  not  propagate  naturally  by  suckers,  yet  when 
the  roots  are  torn  and  broken,  pieces  which  are  left  in 
the  grotmd  have  a  remarkable  abQity  for  bursting  forth 
into  plants.  The  method  advised  for  destroying  the 
blackberry  is  the  best  that  can  be  recommended  for 
killing  off  dewberries ;  namely,  mowing  and  plowing 
directly  after  fruiting,  frequent  cultivation  afterwards, 
and  replowing  before  winter. 

HARDINESS 

The  inherent  hardiness  of  the  dewberry  may  not 
be  equal  to  that  of  many  varieties  of  the  blackberry, 
yet  its  habit  of  growth  tends  to  afford  it  protection 
which  enables  it  to  withstand  the  cold  of  winter,  in 
most  cases,  as  well  as  the  blackberries.  If  not  en- 
tirely hardy  in  some  localities,  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  protected  in  winter  is  certainly  a  point  in  its 
favor.  The  older  canes  will  naturally  be  cut  away 
before  winter,  and  in  any  event  the  protection  of 
them  is  of  no  benefit.    The  young  canes,  which  lie 
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directly  on  the  ground,  and  which  have  been  trained 
along  the  row  in  cultivating,  are  in  the  most  con- 
venient position  possible  for  being  covered  with  soil 
or  mnlch.  In  parts  of  the  country  where  all  kinds 
must  be  protected  to  give  profitable  results,  this  is 
reaUy  a  point  im  favor  of  the  dewberry  which  is  well 
worth  considering. 

YIELD    OF    DEWBERRIES 

The  yield  to  be. expected  is  one  of  the  moot  points 
in  dewberry  culture.  There  is  the  greatest  possible 
diversity  in  reports,  some  growers  finding  it  highly 
satisfactory  in  this  respect,  while  others  are  disgusted 
with  it.  Of  thirty-eight  growers  who  have  grown 
dewberries,  and  who  replied  to  the  question,  "Have  you 
grown  dewberries,  and,  if  so,  with  what  success  T" 
twenty-three  report  good  or  fair  success  and  fifteen 
poor  success.  Much  of  this  diversity  of  opinion,  and 
much  of  the  failure  to  secure  good  results  is,  without 
doubt,  due  to  the  mixed  and  inferior  character  of  many 
of  the  plants  which  have  been  sold.  Even  where  they 
succeed,  however,  they  have  not  been  grown  very  ex- 
tensively, as  a  rule,  and  any  reliable  estimate  of  an 
average  yield  can  hardly  be  formed. 

PROBABLE    PROFITS 

With  the  question  of  yield  so  much  in  doubt,  the 
question  of  profit  must  also  be  unsettled.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  those  who  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
good  yield  nearly  always  find  them  profitable,  owing  to 
their  season  of  ripening  and  consequent  high  price. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   BRAMBLES 

While  raspberries,  blackberries  and  dewberries  of 
the  types  which  we  have  described  in  the  foreeoing 
chapters  are  the  only  brambles  of  much  commercial 
importance  in  this  conntry,  there  are  nevertheless  a 
few  outlying  types  to  which  we  may  profitably  give 
attention. 

TEE    OBIENTAL    BASPBERKIES 

''At  least  fonr  species  of  oriental. or  Japanese  rasp- 
berries have  found  their  way  into  the  United  States, 
the  best  known  probably  being  the  one  reintroduced  a 
few  years  ago  under  the  name  of  Japanese  Wineberry. 
Unfortunately  they  have  not  proved  so  valuable  as 
many  other  Japanese  fruits,  and  have  comparatively 
little  to  recommend  them,  so  that  they  are  never  likely 
to  become  very  popular  nor  to  be  grown  to  any  great 
extent,  though  two  of  them  have  some  value  as  orna- 
mental plants. 

The  Mayberry  (Japan  Golden  Mayberry), —  This 
was  raised  by  Luther  Burbahk,  of  California,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  produced  from  seeds  of  Buius  micro- 
phyllus,  a  Japanese  species,  crossed  with  the  Cuthbert 
raspberry.  It  is  claimed  to  produce  a  bush  six  to 
eight  feet  high,  bearing  numerous  large  white  blos- 
;  (146) 
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soms,  which  are  followed  hy  "large,  sweet,  glossy, 
golden,  semi-trauepareiit  berries,"  which  ripen  in  ad- 
vance of  strawberries.  It  appears  to  have  developed 
little  value  as  yet.  Thus  far  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  making  it  live  in  Nebraska. 

The  Strawberry -Raspberry. — This  peculiar  frait  be- 
longs to  a  species  fonnd  wild  in  Japan,  China  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  known  to  botanists  as  Rubus  roscefo- 
lius.  It  has  been  commonly  referred  to  in  horticultural 
literature  under  the  name  R.  sorbifolms,  but  this  ap- 
pears to  be  only  a  synonym  of  the  older  name  rossefo- 
lius.  The  double  form  of  this  same  species  has  been 
long  known  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  cultivated  for  its 
flowers,  though  apparently  but  little  grown.  As  re- 
cently introduced  from  Japan  under  the  name  straw- 
berry-raspberry, it  is  of  interest  chiefly  as  a  curiosity, 
and  may  be  worth  growing  for  that  purpose  or  as  an 
ornamental  plant.  It  is  herbaceous  in  our  climate, 
dying  down  to  the  ground  each  winter  and  springing  up 
from  the  roots  in  spring.  It  throws  op  innumerable 
suckers,  making  a  perfect  mat  of  bright  colored  foliage. 
The  leaves  have  a  central  stalk  with  five  to  seven  oppo- 
site narrow  leaflets,  and  are  really  very  pretty.  The 
mat  of  plants  is  so  dense  that  it  will  keep  down  nearly 
all  weeds,  and  the  plants  continue  to  bloom  and  fruit 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  season.  The 
blossoms  are  white,  pretty  and  sweet-scented,  and  the 
berries  bright  and  showy,  a  clump  of  the  plants  making 
an  attractive  bed.  It  is  unproductive,  and  the  fruit 
in  its  fresh  state  is  rather  unpalatable,  varying  from 
sour  and   insipid  to  somewhat  bitter.     When   cooked, 
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however,  it  is  said  to  develop  a  pleasant  flavor  midway 
between  the  strawberry  and  the  raspberry,  and  to  give 
a  brilliant,  rich  garnet  color  to  the  symp.  The  illnstra- 
tion  (Fig.  28),  life  size,  is  adaped  from  "The  Rural 
New-Torker,"  1897,  page  257. 

The  Wintberry  (Japanese  Wineberry). —  This  is  a 
raspberry  which  is  found  wild  in  the  mountains  of 
central  and  northern  Japan.  Its  botanical  name,  now 
well  known,  is  Eubua  phcenicolasiits.  It  forms  a  bush 
three  to  seven  feet  high,  with  somewhat  spreading  and 
rambling  canes,  which  are  thickly  covered  with  bright 
red  hairs  and  weak  prickles,  standing  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  stem.  The  leaves  are  light  green  and 
whitish  below.  The  flowere  are  very  small,  white,  with 
large,  hairy,  viscous  sepals,  which  close  over  the  fruit 
again  after  blooming  and  keep  it  entirely  covered  until 
about  ripening  time,  when  they  again  open.  The 
berry  is  then  white,  but  turns  bright  red  within  two 
or  three  days,  becoming  sweet  and  agreeable ;  said  to 
be  somewhat  intermediate  in  flavor  between  the  red 
and  the  black  raspberry.  Seeds  were  sent  from  Japan 
to  J.  T.  Lovett,  in  the  summer  of  1887,  by  Prof.  C. 
G.  Georgeson,  now  of  Kansas.  In  1889  the  stock 
raised  from  this  seed  was  sold  to  John  Lewis  Cbilds, 
who  introduced  it  under  the  name  of  Japanese  Wine- 
berry.*  The  berry  is  of  good  size,  firm  and  band- 
some,  and  owing  to  its  peculiar  covering  is  exempt 
from  insect  attacks.  It  has  not  proved  to  be  of 
any  real  commercial  value  in  the  United  States, 
being    generally    tender    and    nnprodnctive.      It   is   a 

*Amer.  Ou.  IBBl.  EM. 
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peculiar  and  attractive  plant,  and  well  worth  grow- 
ing as  an  ornamental.  H  had  been  known  in  this 
country  and  sold  under  its  true  botanical  name  by 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  and  perhaps  by  other  nursery- 
men, long  before  its  dissemination  by  Mr.  Childs. 
It  was  described  in  "The  Gardener's  Monthly"  for 
January,  1880,  and  received  soon  after  by  the  edi- 
tor, Thomas  Meehan,  under  the  name  Rubus  Soff- 
meisteriana. 

The  Chinese  Raspberry  (Rubus  cratcegifolius) . — 
This  raspberry  possesses  very  little  value  as  a  fruit- 
produeing  plant,  but  makes  a  handsome  ornamental 
shrub,  and  is  well  worth  growing  for  that  purpose. 
Its  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  but  its  foliage  and  habit 
are  attractive,  and  its  autumn  coloring  is  often  su- 
perb. It  is  more  fully  described  among  the  orna- 
mental species  {page  152)  and  in  the  botanical  section 
(Chap.  XI.). 

ORNAMENTAL    SPECIES 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  members  of  this 
family  only  as  fruit -producing  plants,  yet  many  of 
them  possess  considerable  attractiveness  as  ornamentals, 
and  are  well  worthy  a  place  in  any  grounds.  Some  of 
them  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  especially  if  grown  in 
free  and  natural  clumps,  but  more  especially  are  they 
valuable  for  grouping  with  other  trees  and  shrubs. 
Many  of  the  most  desirable  species  are  natives  of 
America,  and  possibly  because  of  this  are  better  appre- 
ciated in  Europe  than  here.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  we  are  wont  to  pass  by  beautiful  things  growing 
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at  OUT  doorg  for  something  leas  desirable  which  comes 
from  a  tropical  or  foreign  country. 

The  ornamental  qualities  of  most  of  these  species 
have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  description 
of  each  under  the  botanical  section  (Chap,  SI.),  so 
that,  in  most  cases,  a  brief  mention  of  them  is  all 
that   need   be   made  here. 

Ruhus  odoratus,  the  Purple -flowering  Raspberry, 
or  Thimbleberry,  is  so  common  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  that 
we  scarcely  think  of  it  as  being  ornamental.  Yet  it  is 
a  very  pretty  and  attractive  shrub.  It  is  beautiful  both 
in  flower  and  fruit,  and  doubly  desirable  because  it 
continues  its  blossoming  and  fruiting  period  over  so 
long  a  time.  The  foliage  alone  is  attractive,  regardless 
of  the  blossoms.  This  species  is  frequently  mentioned 
among  ornamentals  in  European  journals. 

Rubua  parvifiorus,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Thimble- 
berry, erroneously  called  Salmon-berry,  is  closely  re- 
lated. It  is  better  known  as  R.  Nutkanus,  but  since 
the  former  name  has  been  found  to  be  the  older  it 
must  now  take  the  preference.  This  species  and  its 
varieties  are  found  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes 
and  westward  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Its  fruit  seems  to 
have  been  rather  more  important  in  the  wild  state  than 
that  of  R.  odoratus,  but,  in  general  the  species  is  much 
the  same,  except  that  the  flowers  are  white.  Few 
attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  cultivate  it. 
If  it  could  be  made  to  succeed  well,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  most  desirable  plant  to  group  with  the 
eastern  species. 
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By  far  the  most  desirable  and  attractive  member  of 
this  section  of  the  g«nus  is  undoubtedly  Bvbws  deli- 
eiosus,  of  the  Rocky  Mouatains.  This,  like  the  two 
species  already  mentioned,  has  simple  leaves,  three  to 
flve-lobed,  serrate,  but  more  rounded  thau  in  those 
species.  The  flowers  are  large,  pure  white  and  attrac- 
tive. So  far  as  reported,  it  has  generally  proved  suc- 
cessful, though  it  does  not  flourish  under  the  hot  sun 
and  drying  winds  in  Nebraska.  It  is  unquestionably 
well  worthy  of  more  general  ciiltivation  than  it  has  yet 
received.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  propagate,  which 
will  naturally  render  it  more  expensive  and  harder  to 
get  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  There  are  nurserj-men 
in  the  West,  however,  who  make  a  specialty  of  collect- 
ing these  mountain  plants,  growing  them  until  accus- 
tomed to  cultivation  before  offering  them  for  sale,  or 
even  propagating  them  wholly  in  the  nursery.  Plants 
from  such  sources  can  readily  be  obtained,  and  will 
generally  prove  satisfactory. 

Rubus  crataigifolius  is  an  oriental  species  of  some 
ornamental  value  which  has  been  grown  somewhat  in 
this  country.  Its  chief  merit  lies  in  its  foliage.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  and  the  fruit  small, 
though  bright  red  when  ripe.  The  foliage  is  dense  and 
bright  green,  coloring  well  in  autumn,  and  the  bush 
is  pleasing  in  its  habit  of  growth,  so  that  it  possesses 
considerable  value  as  au  ornamental  plant,  although 
there  is  nothing  striking  about  it.  It  is  generally  hardy, 
and  wiU  mass  well  with  other  plants  and  shrubs.  In 
Nebraska  it  has  proved  disappointing  in  regard  to 
hardiness,  being  injured  by  the  winters  thus  far,  even 
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■when  protected.  The  rich  autumn  color  developed  by 
the  foliage  on  the  young  shoots  thrown  up  from  the 
root  in  spring  has  offset  the  loss  of  the  older  canes, 
however. 

Bnbus  arcticus,  though  a  very  pretty  little  spe- 
cies, can  hardly  be  expected  to  succeed  in  cultivation, 
for  it  is  a  native  of  the  far  north,  and  only  extends 
southward  upon  the  high  mountain  ranges.  It  is  the 
most  delicate  and  one  of  the  prettiest  members  of  the 
family,  and  would  be  very  desirable  if  it  could  only 
be  made  to  succeed. 

Rubus  phanicolasius,  the  "Japanese  Wineberry," 
has  been  brought  more  prominently  before  the  public 
than  most  other  ornamental  species  (page  148).  Its 
chief  attraction  lies  in  the  peculiar  reddish  hairy  char- 
acter of  the  plant.  Except  in  favorable  localities,  this 
is  all  there  is  to  recommend  it,  for  the  canes  are  killed 
to  the  ground  every  winter,  and  there  are  consequently 
no  flowers  or  fmit.  The  oddity  of  the  fmit  is  one  of 
its  attractive  features,  whenever  any  is  produced.  It  is 
not  at  all  adapted  to  planting  in  clumps  and  masses, 
like  most  of  the  species  previously  mentioned. 

Rubus  [speciabilis,  the  Salmon-berry,  is  a  showy 
member  of  the  family,  found  native  from  California 
northward  along  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  a  vigorous- 
growing  shrub,  with  leaves  made  up  of  three  sharp- 
pointed,  sharply  toothed  leaflets,  or  occasionally  deeply 
three-lobed  only.  The  flowers  are  red  or  purple,  large 
and  showy,  and  the  fruit  large  and  good,  though  prob- 
ably not  abundant  enough  to  render  it  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation  on   that  account.      It  seems   to   succeed   well 
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in  England,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  do  equally  well  in  many  parts  of  onr  own 
country.  It  propagates  rapidly  from  suckers,  so  that 
means  are  sometimes  needed  to  keep  it  in  check.  It 
ought  at  least  to  be  given  a  thorough  trial,  for  it  is 
really  a  very  attractive  plant. 

Bubus  laciniatus,  the  Cut-leaved  Blackberry,  has 
been  brought  to  notice  from  time  to  time  as  a  desir- 
able ornamental,  and  heralded  as  a  wonderful  fruit- 
bearing  plant.  Its  names  have  been  numerous,  in- 
cludiug  Parsley -leaved,  Oregon  Evergreen,  Oregon 
Climbing  and  Sandwich  Island.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
styled  a  dewberry,  and  sometimes  a  blackberry.  It 
is  interesting  from  the  peculiar  subdivision  of  its 
leaves,  and  an  occasional  plant  will  prove  useful  in 
certain  places,  but  aside  from  this  feature  it  possesses 
no  ornamental  qualities  worthy  of  special  note.  In 
this  ease  the  order  of  things  is  reversed,  for  this  is  a 
European  species,  and  Americans  have  given  it  more 
attention  than  is  given  to  it  across  the  water.  In 
some  sections  there,  however,  it  seems  to  be  prized 
for  its  fruit  production.  As  a  general  rule,  at  least, 
it  produces  little  or  nothing  in  this  country,  though 
it  is  reported  productive  in  the  North  Pacific  states. 
The  plant  is  so  desperately  thorny  that  it  would  be 
well-nigh  hazardous  to  attempt  to  pick  its  fruit,  if 
there  were  any. 

The  form  commonly  offered  for  sale  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Stems  nearly  round,  more  or  less 
trailing,  fertile  ones  erect,  prickles  small  at  the  base, 
but  recurved  and  strong  above,  very  numerous  i   leaves 
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much  diBsected  aud  sharply  serrate ;  fruit  roundish, 
black,  grains  large,  sweet,  with  a  peculiar  musky 
flavor,   borne  in  loose  pauieles. 

The  Double  White  and  Double  Pink  Brambles  are 
referred  to  at  some  length  in  the  botanical  section. 
(Chap.  XI.)  These  are  also  European  species,  but 
they  have  been  long  known  in  this  country.  The 
flowers  are  said  to  resemble  miniature  roses  more  than 
they  do  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
They  are  reported  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  being 
grown  as  single  specimens,  and  it  is  only  when  thus 
planted,  giving  them  a  chance  for  full  and  symmet- 
rical development,  that  their  beauty  is  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  These  pretty  forms  have  never  become 
so  popular  and  common  as  they  deserve  to  be,  and 
apparently  they  ought  to  be  better  known. 

There  are  several  other  species,  not  so  well  known 
as  the  above,  which  may  in  time  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  being  planted  for  ornamental  purposes.  One 
of  these  is  Ruhus  frifidus,  or  Fire  Raspberry,  the  name 
applying  to  the  bright  red  color  of  the  foliage  in 
autumn.  This  has  been  tried  atthe  Arnold  arboretum 
and  recommended  for  wider  planting. 

Another  very  interesting  species,  which  might  per- 
haps be  made  to  succeed  here,  is  Rubus  Henryi,  from 
China.  It  belongs  to  t&e  simple- leaved  section  of  the 
genus,  and  is  described  as  "a  tall,  climbing  shrub,  with 
deeply  three-lobed,  thick  leaves,  glabrous  above  and 
clothed  with  a  white  tomentum  below;  flowers  small, 
red,  in  terminal  racemes."  It  may  be  that  this  would 
prove  more  interesting  to  botanists,  owing  to  its  dis- 
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tiEct  character,  than  it  wonld  to  plant-lovers  in  general 
from  any  Btrictly  ornamental  qualitiee. 

From  the  above  list  it  will  be  seen  that  the  genus, 
though  not  considered  an  ornamental  one,  is  far  from 
being  destitute  of  ornamental  qualities.  In  addition  to 
these  more  strictly  so-called  ornamental  features,  the 
fruit -producing  members  of  the  family  possess  charms 
to  the  true  lover  of  fruits  which  are  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.  A  well  grown  row  of  red  raspberries,  with 
the  scarlet  fmit  peeping  out  from  among  the  green 
foliage,  or  a  row  of  blackberry  bushes  covered  with 
clusters  of  shining  black  berries,  is  a  sight  so  attractive 
that  it  will  be  appreciated  by  many  a  person  on  whom 
the  charms  of  a  strictly  ornamental  plant  would  fall 
unheeded,  and  is  not  beneath  the  attention  of  the 
most  fastidious. 
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FASIETIM8  OF  SASPBESMES 

Varieties  of  most  of  the  bush-fruits  have  long  since 
become  so  numerous  that  to  attempt  to  describe  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  enable  the  grower  to  there- 
by determine  them  is  utterly  impracticable,  even  if  it 
were  possible  for  any  one  person  to  have  access  to 
all  the  varieties.  The  reader  may  well  ask,  therefore, 
Why  attempt  to  describe  them  at  all  T  There  are 
several  reasons  why  a  complete  list  of  all  varieties 
which  are  or  have  been  grown  in  this  country,  in  so 
far  as  it  can  be  obtained,  with  brief  descriptive  notes 
concerning  them,  is  needed  and  likely  to  be  of  *  use. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  need  of 
some  means  to  prevent  duplication  of  names  and  con- 
sequent confusion,  which  must  inevitably  happen  when 
varieties  become  bo  numerous  as  they  are  now  and 
will  continue  to  be. 

Then,  too,  it  is  of  interest  and  profit  to  know 
something  of  the  history  of  varieties,  how  they  have 
originated,  and  the  sources  from  which  they  have 
sprung,  in  order  that  we  may  thereby  trace  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  fruit-growing  and  the  progress  which  has 
been  made.  Furthermore,  a  brief  description,  with  a 
not*  concerning  its  origin  and  parentage,  when  these 
are  known,  may  at  times  enable  the  grower  to  decide 
(157) 
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whether  a  certain  variety  which  may  give  excellent 
results  in  some  other  region  of  the  country,  is  likely 
to  do  the  same  under  his  conditions.  While  the 
succeeding  lists  are  as  full  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  make  them  by  a  careful  search  through  the  litera- 
ture available,  there  are  doubtless  many  omissions. 
Any  additions  or  corrections  which  others  can  make 
will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  the  author. 

The  varieties  in  this  historical   record  are  arranged 
alphabetically  under  five  beads: 
I.  Black  raspberries, 
n.  Purple-cane  raspberries. 

in.  American-type  red  raspberries. 

IV.  European-type  red  raspberries. 
V.  Unclassified  varieties. 


I.    BLACK  BASPBBBEIES 

Balms  octMenlalU 

Although  the  youngest  group  of  raspberries  in  cul- 
tivation, this  has  come  to  be  the  most  important  one. 
Immense  strides  have  been  made  since  Nicholas  Long- 
worth  first  transferred  the  Ohio  Everbearing  to  his  door- 
yard  in  1832.  The  species  adapts  itself  so  readily  to 
cultivation,  and  is  so  nniformly  hardy  and  productive, 
ripening  its  fruit  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time,  and  withal_is  so  good  to  eat,  that  the  wonder  is 
not  BO  much  that  it  has  gained  in  popularity  so  rapidly, 
but  that  it  did  not  come  into  cultivation  sooner.  Its 
adaptability  to  being  grown  as  a  farm  crop  for  evap- 
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orating  purposes  has  also  given  a  great  stimulns  to  its 
caltivation  in  recent  years.  The  future  of  the  black 
raspberry  is  assuredly  a   promising   one. 

Very  little  need  be  said  concerning  the  botanical 
charaeters  of  the  black -cap,  since  the  species  to  which 
it  belongs,  Rubus  occidentalis,  is  so  distinct  from  the 
other  cultivated  species  of  raspberries.  The  color  of 
the  fruit  and  method  of  propagation  are  alone  sufficient 
to  distinguish  it  from  all  the  others.  There  is  a  western 
wild  type,  however,  very  closely  related  to  this  one, 
which  has  long  stood  as  a  species,  though  apparently 
more  properly  ranked  as  only  a  variety  of  Bubus  oc- 
cidentalis. This  is  the  form  known  as  Rubus  leuco- 
dermis,  found  in  the  mountains  of  California  and 
adjoining  states.  It  is  distinguished  from  Bubus  occi- 
dentalis chiefly  by  the  color  of  the  fruit,  which  is  yel- 
lowish red  or  wine-colored,  by  the  coarser  toothed 
leaflets    and    the    stouter    and    more   hooked    prickles. 

The  Ohio  Everbearing  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
named  variety  of  black -cap  introduced  iuto  cultivation. 
It  was  found  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  introduced  to 
public  notice  by  Nicholas  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  began  ite  culture  in  1832.  Next  came  the  Amer- 
ican Black,  also  named  Joslyn's  Black-cap,  Joslyu's 
Improved,  Joslyn's  Improved  Black-cap,  American 
Improved,  etc.,  which  finally  came  to  be  known  the 
country  over  as  Doolittle.  This  was  found  growing 
wild  by  Leander  Joslyn,  of  Phelps,  Ontario  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  introduced  by  H.  H.  Doolittle,  of  Oaks 
Comers,  about  1850.  It  is  said  to  have  owed  its 
especial    prominence    and    value    to     the    method     by 
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which  it  was  propagated,  only  the  tips  from  one- 
year-old  plants  being  uaed.  This  variety  did  much  to 
spread  the  eoltivation  of  the  spedes  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  impetus  then  gained  has  steadily  in- 
creased, until  the  fruit  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important.  Until  its  immense  increase  led  to  a  still 
more  rapid  increase  and  consequent  destmctiveness  on 
the  part  of  injurious  insects  and  fungi,  it  was  one  of 
the  easiest  grown  and  most  uniformly  successfnl  fruits 
in  cultivation.  The  development  of  the  evaporating 
industry  has  done  much  to  add  to  its  importance, 
and  increase  the  extent  of   its  cultivation. 

Recently  the  industry  has  been  seriously  threatened 
by  the  spread  of  fungous  diseases,  notably  the  anthrac- 
nose.  Further  experience,  however,  seems  to  promise 
a  feasible  plan  for  keeping  it  in  check,  so  that  the  In- 
dustry need  not  be  crippled. 

As  this  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  raspberry 
family,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  for  much  improve- 
ment in  it.  There  is  a  very  marked  improvement  in 
the  best  varieties  of  the  present  day  over  the  wild  plants 
of  the  woods,  or  those  first  introduced.  This  improve- 
ment seems  to  be  going  on  rapidly,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  continue.  We  want  not  only 
better  size  and  better  quality  than  we  now  have,  but  we 
want  equaUy  reliable  varieties  which  will  come  in  both 
early  and  late. 

Varieties  of  Black  Baspberries 

Ada.— A.  chance  seedling  which  originated  witi  Henr7  Young, 
of  Ada,  Ohio,  abont  1882  or  1383,  Thought  hy  him  to  be  a  cross 
between  Doolittle  and  Mammoth  Cluster.     Reported  aa  vigorous. 
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very  hardy,  productiTO,  and  comparatively  free  from  tlionis. 
Fruit  large,  jet  bla^k,  aiid  of  good  quality.  Said  to  bloom  later 
than  other  varieties,  thus  being  more  liable  to  esoapo  frosts. 
Season  as  late  as  or  later  than  Gregg. 

Ak-Saie-Ben. — A  seedling  accidentally  diaeovered  by  Ei-Gov. 
Robert  W.  Fnmas,  o(  Brownville,  Nebraska.  From  the  original 
plant  three  years  old  Gov.  Furnas  piclced  113  clusters  in  1897, 
averaging  thirteen  berries  to  a  oluster.  Hardy.  Fruit  large,  of 
good  color  and  fair  quality.     Not  yet  introduced. 

Alden  — A  name  proposed  for  the  Ohio,  to  better  distinguish  it 
from  the  Ohio  Everbearing,  but  never  adopted. — Mich.  Exp.  Sta., 
Bull.  Ill:  250. 

American  Slack  {Common  Black-cap,  Black  Raspberry,  Thimble- 
berry,  Bitbus  occidentalis)  .—This  is  the  common  black  raspberry  of 
the  eastern  United  States.  It  was  described  by  Downing  as  fol- 
lows: "This  raspberry,  common  in  almost  every  field,  with  large 
rambling  purple  shoots,  and  flattened,  small,  black  berries,  is 
everywhere  known.  It  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens,  where, 
if  kept  well  pruned,  its  berry  is  much  larger  and  finer.  Its  rich, 
acid  flavor  renders  it  perhaps  the  finest  sort  for  kitchen  use,  tarts, 
puddings,  etc.     It  ripens  a  little  earlier  than  most  of  the  European 

Amaican  Everhearing.—Aa  everbearing  black-cap  sent  out  in 
1890,  by  the  Cleveland  Nursery  Company,  of  Rio  Vista,  Va.  It  was 
named  and  brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  of  Indiana.  Said  to 
be  fairly  vigorous  and  hardy,  but  inferior  to  some  others  in  pro- 
daotivenesB,  quality  and  firmness. 

American  WHU  {Yellow  Cap,  Golden  Cap,  White  Thimble- 
berry). — Similar  in  all  respects  to  the  black-cap,  but  with  yellow- 
ish fruit  and  canes.  It  is  found  wild  from  time  to  time,  and  has 
often  appeared  in  cultivation,  though  never  very  popular. 

Arctic. — A  variety  growing  at  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station.  Described  as  vigorous,  early,  not  very  large,  moderately 
firm,  juicy,  and  sweet. 

August  .Btecfc.— Produced  by  Thomas  Rivers,  England.  Down- 
ing speaks  of  the  fruit  as  dai'k  red,  which  would  indicate  that  it 
might  be  a  Purple-cane  variety,  but  Mr.  Kivers  himself,  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle  for  1897,  p.  516,  calls  it  black.  Apparently 
never  oaltivated  to  any  extent. 

AuluTnn  Black.  Another  variety  produced  by  Mr.  Rivers,  and 
said  by  him  to  propagate  only  from  seed,  he  evidently  not  under- 
standing the  tip-rooting  habit  of  the  species. 

Babbit. — Originated  about  1883  as  a  chance  seedling,  near  Col- 
lege Springs,  Iowa.    Sent  to  the  United  Stat«e  Department  of 
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AgriCDltore,  in  1892,  by  W,  R.  Langhlin.    Said  to  b«  very  hardy, 

Tigoroue,  and  productive.  Fruit  medium  size,  roandiah  oblate, 
drupes  small  and  rather  numerous  ;  dnJl  black,  without  bloom, 
moderately  firm,  juicy,  and  good. — Mich.  Exp.  8ta.  Bull.  Ill :  2f>9. 

Baboock  Not.  S,  5  and  9.— Mentioned  aa  on  trial  at  the  Oeneva 
(N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station.— Bull.  91:  201. 

Barnes. — Mentioned  as  having  nothing  pecnliar  h>  recommend 
it.— 111.  Hort.  Soc.  Eept.,  1880:  78. 

Seekner.—A  chance  seedling,  Trbich  originated  in  Tippecanoe 
county,  Indiana,  about  1855. 

Beebe  (Beebe's  Golden,  Beebe'a  Golden  Prolific).— Originated 
in  New  York  about  1866,  with  James  Beebe,  of  Cassadaga.  Said 
to  be  productive,  but  not  different  from  the  common  jellow-cap. 

Belle.— Sent  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  by  L.  C.  Carlow,  of 
Batavia,  111.  Reported  Ut  be  hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive  ; 
very  early.  Ah  large  as  Gregg,  but  lacking  in  fiavor. — Mich.  Exp. 
Stii.  Bull,  lllr  260. 

Belmont, — Originated  by  John  Scobs,  of  Bamesville,  Ohio,  and 
introduced  in  1879. 

Blvffton.—A  seedling  raised  at  Bluflton,  Mo. — Mo.  Hort.  8oe. 
Rept.,  18S6:  48. 

Bonanza. — Originated  on  the  grounds  of  W.  C.  Freeman,  North 
Springfield,  Mo.,  about  1S6S.  Said  to  be  large,  with  a  long  season, 
—Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill;  260. 

Bronse  Queen.— A  variety  cultivated  and  named  by  Mr.  Holman, 
of  Missouri.  Said  to  be  a  strong  grower,  hardy,  productive.  Fruit 
sweet,  of  good  quality,  of  a  peouliar  bronze  color. — Mo.  Hort.  Soo. 
Kept.,  1886:  182. 

Bums. — A  seedling  produced  by  A.  M,  Bums  of  Manhattan, 
Kans.  Fairly  productive;  medium  size,  and  of  good  flavor. 
Claimed  to  have  great  ability  to  withstand  drought  and  heat. 

Canada. — Mentioned  by  William  Parry,  in  1869,  as  no  longer 
popular.*  A  variety  sold  under  this  name  by  Prince  &  Mills,  of 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  in  1822,  and  also  known  as  Purple  Bose- 
flowering,   indicates  that  it  may  have  l>een  Bttbus  odoralus. 

Carman. — Originated  by  A.  H,  Sherwood,  Southport,  Conn.,  and 
named  in  honor  of  E.  S.  Carman,  Editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Introduced  by  G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale.  An  early  variety, 
ripening  about  with  Tvler,  rather  more  dwarf  in  habit,  but  rea- 
sonably productive.  Fruit  of  good  size,  fine  quality,  and  high 
flavor.    A  good  extra  early  variety. 

*Om'.  Montli.  11:237. 
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Carpenler  Seedling.— A  seedling  originated  by  Charles  Carpen- 
ter, of  Kelley's  Island,  Ohio.  It  closely  resembles  Beehe's  Qolden. 
Vigorous.  Fruit  small  te  medium,  ripening  early.— Sixth  Ann. 
Eept.  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Esp.  Sta.,  p.  336. 

Cen(c?in«il.— Samuel  Miller  speaks  o(  two  varieties  under  this 
name:  one  found  by  George  Husman,  near  Hermann,  Mo.,  about 
1860,  and  one  found  by  Mr.  Grayhill,  near  Carthage.  Both  early, 
productive,  of  good  quality,  and  firm.— Mo.  Hort.  Soc.  Eept., 
1884:   296. 

Champion. — An  early  sort,  found  growing  wild  in  Clark  connty, 
Ohio,  ^nt  out  by  Frank  Murphy,  of  Donnelsville. — Mich.  Eip. 
Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  2G3. 

ChapTnan, — A  chance  seedling  found  on  the  gronnds  of  Mr. 
Chapman,  near  Cincinnati,  and  carried  to  Robs  county,  Ohio,  by 
F.  R.  McLean,  about  1864.  Thought  by  Matthew  Crawford,  Prof. 
W.  J.  Green  and  others,  to  be  the  same  as  Ohio. 

Chesterfield. — Discovered  in  saccessrul  cultivation  in  1884,  on  a 
farm  in  Tidewater,  Va,  It  originated  from  a  wild  plant  found  in 
Chesterfield  county,  that  state.- The  Rural  New-Yorker,  1884:  18. 

Conrath. — Discovered  in  1886  as  a  chance  seedling  near  a 
patch  of  Gregg,  near  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  by  C.  H.  Woodruff,  who 
sold  the  stock  to  Conrath  Bros.,  for  whom  it  was  named.  Early, 
vigorous,  productive,  large,  moderately  Srm,  coal  black,  ripening 
early,  with   a  long  season.     A  promising  new  variety. 

Cortn lb. —Mentioned  iu  Bulletin  22  of  the  Mass.  Hat«h  Ex- 
periment Station,  as  fairly  hardy  and  productive,  late,  of  medium 
quality  and  size. 

Cottier  Everbearing.— A.  variety  originating  with  M.  T.  Thomp- 
son, of  Rio  Vista,  Va.  Recommended  as  especially  valuable  on 
account  of  Its  antnmn-fmiting  qnalities. 

Cratuford. — Mentioned  as  moderately  productive  and  hardy  at 
the  Mass.  Hateh  Experiment  Station.— Bull.  21:  11. 

Cream. — A  yellow-cap  mentioned  by  William  Parry  in  1870. 
Mich.  Exp.  Bull.  Ill:  265. 

Cromieell  (Butler)  .—Originated  by  G.  S.  Butler,  of  Cromwell, 
Conn.  Introduced  by  G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale.  Closely  resembles 
Tyler.     A  berry  of  fair  size  and  good  color,  but  rather  acid. 

Cumberland.— A  new  black-cap  recommended  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Of  very  large  size.  Originated  by  David  Miller,  Camp 
Hill,  Penn.— The  Rural  New-Yorker,  1896:  624. 

Daily  Bearing. — Originated  with  Mr.  Griggs,  of  Perry  county, 
Ohio,  from  seed  of  the  Ohio  Everbearing,  and  claimed  to  be  an 
improvement  on  that  variety.    Canes  almost  without  thorns. 
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Davis.— A  yellow-cap,  said  to  be  a  few  dayB  earlier  than 
Golden  Qaeen.  Found  on  the  banks  of  the  New  Kiver,  North 
Carolina,  some  years  ajw.  by  an  old  lady  named  Davis,  It  wae 
brought  to  notice  by  L.  P.  Hodges,  of  Sands,  that  state. — Mich. 
Eip.  Bull.  Ill:  268. 

Davison  (Davison's  Thomless) .— Said  to  have  originated  in 
the  garden  of  Mrs.  Mercy  Davison,  of  Gowanda,  N.  Y.  Sent  out 
by  Joseph  Clinton  some  time  prior  to  1866.  Probably  the  earliest 
variety  grown.  This,  together  with  the  sweetness  of  its  fruit 
and  its  freedom  from  thorns,  gave  it  popularity  for  the  home  gar- 
den.    Not  a  vigorous  grower,  and  deficient  in  productiveness. 

DoolitUe  (Joslyn,  Joslyn's  Improved,  Joslyn's  Black -cap, 
American  Improved,  etc.  J. — This  was  the  first  variety  which 
really  ^ve  prominence  to  the  black  raspberry  as  a  commercial 
fruit.  It  was  introduced  by  H.  H.  Doolittle,  of  Oaks  Comers, 
N.  Y.  Said  to  have  been  found  wild  by  Leander  Joslyn,  of 
Phelps,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Doolittle  seems  to  have  taken 
great  interest  in  selecting  and  improving  this  fruit.  The  start- 
ing point  may  have  been  from  this  plant,  found  by  Mr.  Joslyn, 
or  it  may  have  been  from  wild  plants  in  general.  What  gave 
the  American  black -cap  especial  value  under  this  name  was, 
perhaps,  not  so  much  the  variety  itself,  as  the  improved  method 
of  propagation  adopted  by  Mr.  Doolittle,  in  which  only  the  tips 
from  one-year-old  plants  were  used.  Whether  his  stock  was  de- 
rived from  one  original  plant,  or  from  various  selected  sources, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Doolittle  raspberry  acquired  a  fixity  of 
type  which  made  it  long  the  standard  cultivated  black  raspberry. 
It  is  even  yet  not  far  behind  many  more  popular  varieties, 

Doomore. — A  seedling  found  between  two  rows  of  Doolittle, 
by  Gustns  Swabley,  of  TitGn,  Ohio,  in  1884.  Described  by  him 
as  tall,  erect,  with  deep  blue  canes.  Fruit  without  bloom, 
about  the  size  of  the  Ohio,  ripening  somewhat  earlier;  very 
productive.— Mich.  Eip.  8ta.  Bull.  Ill:  270. 

Dnrehesier. — Mentioned  in  Bulletin  27  of  the  Gaelph,  Ontario, 
Exp.  Sta. 

Duncan  (Kentucky  Prolific,  Kentucky  Mammoth,  Kentucky) . — 
Said  to  have  been  a  chance  seedling  found  on  the  farm  of  Jack 
Smith,  in  Jefferson  county,  Kentucl^,  by  a  man  named  Duncan. 
Apparently  a  popular  variety  in  Kentucky.  Said  to  be  as  large  as 
Mammoth  Cluster;  better  in  color,  firmer,  and  a  better  shipper, 
succeeding  on  all  soils.— Country  Gentleman,  1876:  175. 

Earharl.—A  variety  of  Illinois  origin,  introduced  by  Hale 
Brothers  about  1886.  Described  as  vifrorous,  hardy,  and  quite 
productive.  Glossy  black,  rather  small,  ripening  very  eariy. 
Produces  a  small  second  crop  in  September. 
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Early  Prolific. — Mentioned  by  Dr.  Stayman  as  "the  best  early 
black-eap  that  we  haye  aeen.  It  is  a  very  Htrong  grower,  nearly 
thoralees,  very  hardy,  healthy,  euonnously  productive,  and  of  the 
best  quality.  It  is  as  large  as  Souhegan,  and  has  proved  three  to 
four  days  earlier."— Missouri  Hort.  Soe.   Eept.  18H3:  70. 

Ebon  Beauty.— Foaad  by  F.  L.  Piers  in  a  piece  of  woodland  in 
Indiana,  in  1887.  Reported  inferior  to  Gregg  in  eveiy  respect, 
except  hardiness,  at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station.— Mi  oh.  Exp. 
Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  272. 

Ebony  (Famsworth).— Originated  as  a  ehance  seedling,  about 
1885,  on  the  farm  of  W.  W.  Pamsworth,  of  Waterville,  Ohio. 
Said  to  be  vigorous  and  productive.  Medium  to  large,  firm,  seedy, 
of  good  quality. 

Elsie.— A  seedling  raised  b?  Samuel  Miller,  of  Bluffton,  Mo., 
who  described  it  as  very  large  and  excellent.  Said  to  be  nearly 
identical  with  Surprise. 

Emperor.- Mentioned  in  the  Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill,  p.  273. 

Eureka. — Said  to  have  been  discovered  wild  on  the  farm  of 
Jacob  Smith,  in  Miami  county,  Ohio,  by  J,  C.  Kester,  of  New 
Carlisle.  Brought  to  notice  by  W.  N.  Scarft,  of  the  same  place. 
Said  to  be  equal  to  Gregg  in  sise.     Nearly  as  early  as  Palmer. 

aiei'Ioslwiff.— Described  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  1882, 
p.  61X1,  as  an  autumn -fruiting  variety,  from  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 

Eeery  Day. — Commonly  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  Ohio 
Everbearing,  bat  considered  by  Dr.  Warder  to  be  a  much  more 
continnouB  bearer,  fruiting  almost  continuously  until  frost. 

Fadelg. — Received  at  the  PenuFiylvania  Experiment  Station 
from  Joshua  Fadely,  of  Sassafras,  Va.  Claimed  l«  be  everbear- 
ing. A  aingla  year's  test  showed  no  great  tendency  in  that  diree- 
tion.— Pa.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  32:  11. 

Fay  (Fay's  ThomloBs).— A  variety  aimilar  to  Davison,  bearing 
few  thorns.     Fruit  of  good  size,  firm,  black,  with  little  bloom. 

Femdale.—A  chance  seedling  found  by  TV.  B.  K.  Johnson, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  along  the  Delaware  River.  Described  as  vigorous, 
with  large  but  not  numerous  thorns.  Productive.  Fruit  large, 
black,  with  heavy  bloom.  Drupes  large;  berry  rather  close,  but 
firm,  moderately  juicy,  of  good  quality  and  a  good  shipper,  ripen- 
ing a  little  earlier  than  Gregg. 

Florence.— A  yellow  variety,  originating  in  New  Jersey.  Intro- 
duced aboat  1881.     Said  to  be  hardy  and  vigorocs,  with  greenish 
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or  Tellowisb  white  oanes  and  strong  white  spiues.  Of  medium 
size,  orange  yellow,  moderately  firm,  juicy  and  sprightly. 
Thought  at  the  time  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  yellow  varieties. 

GavXt. — Found  by  W.  C.  Gault,  ot  Ruggles,  Ashland  county, 
Ohio,  growing  by  the  roadside  near  his  place,  in  1887,  and  intro- 
daced  by  him  in  1S93.  Described  aa  medium  to  large,  dull  black, 
with  a  Blight  bloom,  moderately  jnicy,  and  a  good  shipper.  Sea- 
son very  late.    Tends  to  produce  a  second  crop  in  autunm. 

Oeneral  JTefffos.— Mentioned  by  Mr.  Arnold,  before  the  Ontario 
Fruit  Growers'  Society,  as  a  perpetual  bearing  black -cap.*  Un- 
der this  name  Crozier  quoteaf  from  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder  as  follows : 
"A  seedling,  probably  from  one  of  the  large  foreign  varieties. 
Pilot,  Hornet  or  Pranconia,  originated  by  General  Negley,  of 
Fittshnrg.  It  is  Tigorous,  of  foreign  aspect  and  foliage.  Stood 
the  past  winter  well;  is  productive,  rather  early.  Fruit  large, 
roundish  oblong,  juicy,  high  flavor,  and  very  good." 

Oolden-cap.—  A  seedling  of  the  American  White-eap,  originat- 
ing in  Cedar  county,  Iowa  ;  seems  ia  have  received  some  special 
notice  under  this  name. 

Golden  Thomlege. — Introduced  from  Minnesota,  by  Furd;  & 
Johnston,  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  previous  to  1669.  Described  as 
moderately  vigorous  and  productive,  with  few  spines.  Fruit  targe, 
dnil  orange  color,  rather  darker  than  American  White.  Moderately 
firm,  juicy,  sweet,  pleasant. 

Gray. — Mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Worcester  Horticultural 
Society  for  1881,  p.  24. 

Great. — Discovered  on  the  grounds  of  Green's  Nursery  Com- 
pany, of  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  about  1890,  and  described  by  them  as 
large,  productive  and  early,— Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  278. 

Gregg  {Great  Western,  Hoosier  Mammoth,  Western  Tri- 
umph) .—Found  growing  wild  in  a  ravine  on  the  Gregg  farm,  in 
Ohio  county,  Indiana,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1866.  It  was 
most  thoroughly  tested  and  widely  exhibited  before  being  intro- 
duced, and  has  borne  out  in  a  remarkable  way  the  early  promises 
it  gave.  It  was  largely  introduced  by  N.  Ohmer,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
who  first  Haw  the  fruit  on  exhibition  in  1875.  He  bought  two  hun- 
drM  plants  the  following  spring,  propagated  them  for  three  years, 
then  introduced  it  to  the  public.  Canes  large,  upright,  very  vig- 
orous, possessing  an  abundance  of  bloom  and  a  peculiar  clean, 
smooth  appearance  which  always  mates  them  noticeable..  More 
difficult  to  propagate  than  many  other  sorts,  owing  to  its  upright, 
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vifforouB  habit.  Fruit  lerge,  roundish  oblate,  with  a  very  decided 
graj  bloom.  Flesh  very  firm,  only  moderately  juiay  and  sweet. 
Season  late.  This  is  by  far  the  best  known  and  most  popular  late 
variety  at  the  present  time.  It  is  uniformly  healthy  and  produc- 
tivOj  tiough  sliglitly  laekinfc  in  hardineHS,  espeoially  on  heavy 
soils.  The  plant  is  slower  to  attain  its  full  productiveness  than 
most  other  varieties,  but  is  also  slower  to  decline,  bo  a  plantation 
will  remain  longer  in  profitable  condition.  Though  not  of  the 
highest  quality,  it  is  still  a  good  berry,  and  ita  excellent  shipping 
qualities  render  it  especially  adapted  to  market.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  variety  for  evaporating,  especially  where  fruit  is  piclted 
by  hand.  It  clings  so  tightly  to  the  receptacle  that  it  is  not  easily 
gathered  with  the  berry  harvester. 

Hale  JSarfj.— Sent  out  for  trial  by  G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale,  of  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  but  not  proving  valuable,  was  never  intro- 
duced. 

Hamilton. — Mentioned  by  Downing  as  from  Shelby  Co.,  Tenn. 

Hannibal  (Extra  Late). — Described  in  the  Report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1692  as  a  large,  fine  berry 
of  excellent  quality.  Apparently  vigorous  and  productive,  being 
several  days  later  than  Gregg,  Originated  with  W.  J.  Bradt,  of 
North  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 

Ha/rrison. — Named  in  honor  of  President  Harrison  by  Henry  S. 
Harris,  of  White  Lane,  Salem  county,  N.  J.,  who  found  it  in  a 
neighbor's  garden  many  years  ago.  Described  as  medium  to 
large,  rather  dry,  finn,  black,  with  less  bloom  than  Gregg  ;  good, 
promising  for  market.  A  variety  which  apparently  has  never  been 
in  the  nursery  trade  to  any  extent. 

Haskell  Yellim. — Taken  from  Massachusetts  to  Illinois  by  Dr. 
Haskell,  about  1836.— Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  281. 

Hatekeye. — A  berry  found  in  Iowa,  which  is  thought  to  have 
come  originally  from  Indiana.  Said  to  be  better  than  Doolittle,  as 
firm  as  Gregg,  and  as  large,  but  earlier.— Iowa  Hort.  Soo.  Eept. 
1884:  535. 

Hayae  Seedling.— h.  new  variety  brought  to  notice  by  H. 
Hayne,  of  Delphi,  Indiana, 

Hilbcm. — An  aceidental  seedling  found  in  an  old  raspberry 
plantation,  and  introduced  by  W.  W.  Hilbom,  of  Leamington, 
Ont.,  in  1886.  Described  as  a  sturdy  grower,  very  hardy,  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  nearly  as  large  as  Gregg,  olear,  glossy  black,  rich 
and  juicy.     A  favorite  variety  in  many  parts  of  Ohio  and  Ontario. 

Hijx>n  (Hixon's  Everbearer) . — Mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the 
Kansas  Horticultural  Society  for  1686,  p.  290,  and  appears  to  have 
attained  some  prominence  in  that  state. 
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Hoag  (HarkneBs).— AcGordiDg  to  A.  W.  Sias,  formerly  of 
Minaesota,  this  originated  with  ChEirles  B.  Hoag,  at  Ka^on, 
Dodge  oountj,  MinnsBota.  Later  it  was  disseminated  by  J.  W. 
HarknesB.  Wyman  Elliot,  one  of  the  earliest  preeidenta  of  tlie 
MiuneBota  Borticultural  Society,  Bays  that  at  one  time  it  was 
named  Harkness  by  their  society,  but  the  name  of  tbe  originatiir 
was  preferred.  Bald  to  resemble  Gregg,  but  to  have  been  more 
hardy  in  Minnesota. 

Hopkins. — Found  wild  in  the  woodB,  within  the  present  limits 
of  Kftnsaa  City,  Mo,,  iu  the  year  1872.  Later  brought  to  notice  by 
Q.  W.  Hopkins,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  introduced  by  Frank 
Holsinger,  of  Rosedale,  Kans.  Described  aa  similar  to  Tyler,  and 
ripening  with  it.  Pruit  medium  to  large,  round,  black,  with  little 
bloom  ;  texture  soft,  flavor  mild.  A  good  shipper.  Considered  a 
valuable  variety  in  the  region  where  it  originated. 

Idaho. — Mentioned  by  Crozier,*  as  possibly  a  variety  of  Buhus 
Iffucodermia,  though  he  says  nothing  regarding  its  color.  Said  to 
have  come  from  the  mountains  near  Lewiston,  Idaho.  It  was  sent 
out  for  trial  by  F.  R.  Palmer,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  but  did  not 
prove  valuable. 

Ideal.— A.  seedling  found  near  the  Gregg  plantation,  in  1860,  by 
C.  P.  Augur,  of  Connecticut,  who  described  it  as  nearly  as  good  as 
the  Bougehan,  and  larger  and  better  in  every  way  than  the  Gregg. — 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  1893:  4aO. 

Indiana.— A  black-cap  from  Indiana,  introduced  in  1884.  De- 
scribed as  vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive.  Fruit  of  good  size  and 
quality,  very  firm. 

Ironclad  (Smith's  Ironclad).— A  note  taken  without  mention- 
ing the  reference  says  that  this  originated  with  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Forest,  Ohio,  about  1885.  Said  to  be  very  vigorous,  productive, 
and  healthy.  Earlier  than  Tyler,  of  good  quality.  Under  the 
name  "Smith's  Ironclad,"  Crozier  records  a  variety, t  brought  to 
notice  in  Kansas  by  a  man  named  Smith,  some  years  ago,  he  hav- 
ing found  a  single  raspberry  plant  among  a  bill  of  trees  ordered 
from  an  agent.  This  was  probably  some  old  variety,  but  still 
seems  to  be  known  in  Kansas  under  the  names  mentioned. 

Kagy  Everbearing  .—VLeatioaed  in  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Report  for  1886,  p.  190,  as  apparently  of  no  value. 

-Kiwisas,— Originated  as  a  chance  seedling  on  the  farm  of  A. 
H.  Oriesa,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  in  1864.  Although  he  had  grow- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  several  hundred  other  seedlings  from 
selected  stock,  this  proved  more  valuable  than  any  of  the  others. 
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Described  &s   a  vigorona   grower,    very   hardy,   and   eioeedingly 

thorny,  rooting  at  the  tips  with  nnuBual  ease.  Fruit  aimUar  to 
Qregg,  fully  as  large,  ripening  a  week  earlier,  with  teea  bloom; 
jnicy,  of  excellent  Eftvor,  and  firm  enough  to  ship  well.  One  of 
the  promising  newer  varieties. 

Kellogg. — A  ohance  seedling,  originally  foaud  by  George  J. 
Kellogg,  of  Wisconsin,  about  IST5.  Claimed  to  be  hardy,  vigor- 
ous and  prodactive.     Similar  to  Doolittle. 

Kerr  White. — Reported  as  on  trial  in  Michigan,  where  it 
proved  to  be  large,  of  moderate  vigor  and  productiveness,  with 
light  yellow,  pubesoent  fruit. 

Key  Frolifie  (Johnston's  SweetJ.  — A  blaok-eap  found  in  (he 
Ozark  Mount^ns,  Ark.  Qrown  in  Iowa  since  about  18H1.  De- 
scribed as  vigorous,  very  hardy,  productive  ;  not  nearly  as  large 
as  Gregg  ;  jet  black,  without  bloom,  medium  to  late  ;  of  good 
flavor,  very  sweet,  and  eioellent  for  drying.  Iteintrodneed  by 
Robert  Johnston,  of  Shoriaville,  N.  Y.,  in  1886,  as  Johnston's 
Sweet.— la.  Hort.  8oe.  1887;  98. 

EimhaM. — Reported  from  Rhode  Island  in  1885  by  Joseph  H. 
Bourne,  of  Providence,  as  a  promising  new  variety,  earlier  than 
Sonhegan.  Found  t)y  him  growing  wild  on  the  farm  of  James 
Kimball,  near  Providence.  Never  introduced. — Mieh.  Exp.  Sta. 
Bull.  XXI :  287. 

lAndsey.—A  variety  said  to  have  originated  in  Michigan. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  between  Doolittle  and  Gregg,  and  said  to 
be  better  and  firmer.— la,  Hort.  Soc.  Eept.  X883:  478. 

lAttle  (Little's  Blaek-Cap).  Originated  with  John  Little,  of 
Ontario.  Sent  to  T.  T,  Lyon,  of  Michigan,  in  X881.  Described 
as  hardy,  moderately  vigorous,  with  rather  slender,  reddish  brown 
canes,  almost  without  spines,  which  are  purplish  white.  Fruit 
small,  roundish,  glossy  black,  Arm,  seedy,  juicy,  acid,  rich. 
Much  like  Davison's  Thomless.— Mich.  Hort.  Soc.  Rept.  X883;X69. 

Lotta  (Braokett'a  No.  101).  Originated  on  the  farm  of  G, 
C.  Brackett,  of  Lawrence,  Kans.  A  vigorous,  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive variety.  Fruit  large,  round,  black,  with  slight  bloom; 
quality  good;  as  large  as  Gregg  and  somewhat  earlier.  This  is 
one  of  the  really  promising  varieties  of  recent  introduction.  As 
on  trial  at  the  Cornell  University  Experiment  Station,  it  appeared 
to  lead  all  others  in  productiveness. 

iore».— Pound  among  a  lot  of  wild  seedlings  on  the  grounds 
of  Ezra  Wood,  of  Ohio.  Introduced  by  J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  of 
New  Jersey.  Said  to  lie  vigorous,  productive,  and  to  ripen  early. 
Fruit  firm,  o(  good  size,  black,  with  only  slight  bloom;  apparently 
thoruless.     Resembles  Tyler  in  general  characteristics. 
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Lwa  Everbtaring  {Autumn  Black  Easpberry,  Lum'a  Fall 
Bearing).— B&ised  bj  H,  B.  Lum,  of  Sanduaky,  Ohio.  Much 
like  the  Ohio  EverbeariDg,  of  which  it  is  a  seedlinf;. 

Lum  Yellow  Canada. — An  everbearing  variety,  mentioned  in 
Michigan  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  111 :  289. 

Macomber.— This  name,  with  □umbers  ac  letters  appended, 
has  been  applied  to  various  seedlings  sent  out  on  trial  by  d.  T. 
'  Maeomber  and  L.  M.  Macomber,  of  Vermont,  thongh  apparently 
■  not  retained  as  a  permanent  name  of  any  variety.— Mich.  Exp. 
8ta.  Ball.  Ill:  289. 

MamcaTtng  J?o.  i,— Sent  out  by  C.  H.  Manwaring,  of  Kansas. 
Found  by  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Esperimental  Station  to  be  small  to 
medium,  black,  firm,  mildly  subacid,  of  good  quality,  hardy. 

May  King. — A  variety  similar  to  and  ripening  about  with  Son- 
hegan,  although  recommended  especially  for  its  earliness. 

McCracken. — Originated  by  William  McCraoken,  of  Sunnydale; 
Eans.,  and  distribut«d  under  the  name  Kansas,  thongh  not  the 
same  as  the  better-known  variety  of  that  name. 

McCormick  (Mammoth  Cluster,  Miami  Black -eap,  Collins - 
ville  Miami,  etc.).— For  many  years  the  leading  black-cap  in 
cultivation.  It  appears  to  have  originated  in  Indiana,  from  the 
Old  or  Small  Miami,  A  thoronghly  hardy  and  very  productive 
variety;  a  vigorous  grower,  bearing  fruit  of  medium  size,  but  of 
a  slightly  reddish  black  color.     Quality  good;  season  medium. 

Miami  (Miami  Black,  Old  Miami,  Small  Miami). — A  common 
black-cap,  originally  found  growing  along  the  Miami  River,  in 
Ohio.  A  vigorous,  productive  variety;  of  less  value  than  the 
McCormick,  more  brownish  red,  not  quite  as  sweet  nor  quite  as 
late  in  ripening. — Downing. 

Stiller  Daily  (Miller's  Daily  Bearing). — Apparently  a  local 
variety  near  Dnnreith,  Ind.  A  large,  everbearicg  black-cap; 
vigorous,  hardy,  productive.     Fmit  large,  juicy,  eicellent. 

Mills  (Mills  No.  15)  .-Introduced  by  Charles  Mills,  of  Fair- 
mount,  N.  Y.  Raised  from  seed  of  the  Gregg  said  to  have  been 
fertilized  by  Tyler.  A  strong,  healthy,  upright  grower,  moder- 
ately productive.    Fruit  of  medium  size  and  excellent  flavor, 

Mills  2fo.  l.—Ot  the  same  parentage  as  the  preceding.  De- 
scribed as  vigorous,  fairly  hardy.  Fruit  large,  firm,  seedy, 
moderately  juicy,  good  quality. 

Minneaota  (Minnesotian). — A  western  yellow-cap,    mentioned 

Jfohier.- Originated  by  D.  H.  Mohler,  New  Paris,  Ohio,  from 
the  seed  of  the  Eureka.     Canes  large,  vigorous,  very  productive. 
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Fmit  Tery  large,  firm,  good,  black,  earlj.  The  name  "Mohler" 
BeetiiB  to  bave  been  applied  to  the  Eareka  at  one  time,  before 
the  introduction  ol  this  Tarioty,  which  occasioned  no  little  con- 
fusion.    DiseuBHed  in   Bulletin   63   of   the    Ohio  Exp,  Station. 

Moody.^A  white  variety  mentioned  by  Samuel  Miller,  in  the 
MisBOuri  Hortieultaral  Society  Report  for  1884,  p.  295,  as  very 
prodnctiye,  of  good  flavor,  good  size,  and  worth  having. 

J/oore  ^eedKnff.— Mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Ohio  Hor- 
ticultural Society  for  1870,  p.  62. 

^^fun^CT'.— Originated  with  Timothy  Mnnger  in  western  Ohio, 
about  1890.  Introdneed  by  W.  N.  Scarff,  of  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 
DcBoribed  as  a  good  shipper,  blaok,  of  good  flaf'or,  large  size  and 
very  productive. 

Mystery.— A.  variety  Bent  oat  from  Kentucky  ^  an  everbearing 
sort.  Reported  as  of  little  value,  bearing  no  autnma  crop  in 
Minnesota. ^Bull.  25. 

^cmaAa.— Found  growing  wild  by  Ei-Gov.  Furnas,  of  Brown- 
ville,  Neb.,  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Missonri  River  in  Nemaha 
county,  of  that  state.  Transferred  by  him  to  his  garden,  and 
later  sent  out  t«  be  tested  by  prominent  Bmall-fruit  growers. 
Introduced  by  Green's  Nursery  Company,  about  1883.  Very 
similar  to  the  Oregg,  but  claimed  to  be  hardier.  Vigorous  and 
productive.  Pniit  large,  of  good  quality,  and  firm,  T.  T,  Lyon 
says  that  it  has  most  of  the  qualities  of  the  Gregg,  with  im- 
proved flavor  and  hardiness.     Popular  in  southeastern  Nebraska. 

Sev>  Haven,— A  chance  seedling  which  came  op  on  the  grounds 
of  E.  E.  Clark,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  proving  better  than  any 
seedlings  he  had  raised.  Described  by  him  as  large  and  vigorous. 
Fruit  juicy,  five-eighths  to  three-quarters  of  au  inch  io  diameter, 
with  small  seeds. — Report  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture 1866:  184. 

JTor/oifc.— Mentioned  as  unsatisfactory  in  Michigan. — Mich. 
Eip.  Sta,  Bull,  122. 

a'or(ft/eM.~8ent  out  for  trial  by  M.  T.  Thompson,  of  Rio 
Vista,  Va.,  but  found  to  be  of  little  value  and  never  introduced. 
—Mich.  Exp,  Sta,  Bull.  Ill:  294. 

Ohio  (Alden),— The  great  evaporating  raspberry  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  being  far  more  largely  planted  for  that  purpose  than  all 
others  together.  The  full  history  of  this  variety  is  recorded  by 
Bailey  in  Bulletin  117  Cornell  University  Exp.  Station,  p.  352. 
Somewhere  in  the  sixties,  Hiram  Van  Dusen,  of  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.,  bonght  a  lot  of  Doolittle  plants  of  A.  M.  Purdy,  of  that 
place.  When  the  plantation  began  to  fail,  he  found  one  plant 
apparently  as  good  as  new,  which,  from  previous  observation,  he 
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knew  to  be  firmer,  more  productive,  and  t«  ripen  later.  This 
plant  became  tie  progenitor  of  the  vast  multitudes  which  now 
people  the  raspbeny  fields  of  western  New  York  ajid  other  states. 
The  Doolittle  plajit  mentioned,  it  was  found,  came  from  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Van  Dusen  called  it  the  "Ohio"  to  diatingulsh  it  from  the 
Doolittle.  It  was  introduced  by  a  son  and  grandson  of  Mr,  Van 
Dusen.  A.  M.  Pnrdy  was  of  the  opinion  that  tliis  was  precisely 
identical  with  what  he  grew  at  that  time  ax  the  Miami,  obtained 
from  Ohio,  and  states  t£at  it  waa  so  decided  by  John  J.  Thomas 
and  Patriok  Barry,  who  saw  them  growing  on  his  grounds.  This, 
like  many  market  fruits,  thongh  hardy  and  productive,  is  not 
of  good  quality.  It  is  one  of  the  most  seedy  varieties  grown, 
and  it  is  partially  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  it  yields  more 
pounds  of  evaporated  fruit  per  bnshel  tban  other  aorta. 

Ohio  Everbeanng  (Monthly  Blaok-cap). — A  full  account  of  the 
history  of  this  variety  is  also  given  by  Bailey  in  Bulletin  117 
of  the  Cornell  University  Experiment  Station.  {See  also  page 
159.)  The  taking  up  of  this  variety  by  Nicholas  Longwoi'th 
appears  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
black  raspberry  in  America.  It  is  of  especial  int«rest  on  this 
account,  although  it  has  never  proved  a  variety  of  great  value. 
Its  chief  distingniahing  feature  aeems  to  have  been  ita  antnmn 
bearing  habit. 

Older. — A  chance  seedling  found  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Older, 
of  Independence,  la.,  in  1ST2.  It  waa  named  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Older,  after  his  death,  by  Mr.  Burser,  of  Warren,  III.,  and  intro- 
duced by  L.  K.  Ballard,  of  the  same  place.  Hardy,  strong,  vig- 
orous, enduring  drought  well.  Fruit  large,  nearly  destitute  of 
bloom,  black  and  firm,   of  good  quality.     Popular  in  the  West. 

Onondaga  (Mills  No.  T). — A  seedling  raised  in  18S4  by  Charles 
Mills,  of  Fairmount,  N.  Y.,  from  seed  of  the  Gregg  growing  near 
Tyler.  Vigorous,  productive,  very  largo,  firm,  jet  black,  ripening 
with  Gregg  or  a  little  earlier.  Professor  Beach,  of  the  Geneva 
(N.  Y,)  Eiperiment  Station,  says  that  as  far  as  tested  there,  it 
appears  to  be  a  desirable  acquisition  on  account  of  its  large 
size,  fine  appearance,  good  quality,  and  productiveness. 

OBtflrio.— Found  on  the  grounds  of  E.  E.  Lord,  of  Pairport, 
N.  Y.,  in  1886,  and  introduced  by  him  in  1872.  Claimed  to  be 
vigorous,  perfectly  hardy,  and  very  productive,  ripening  a  week 
earlier  than  Doolittle.     Fruit  large,  firm,  sweet  and  rich. 

Oregon. — Said  to  be  a  native  variety  of  especial  value  in  the 
state  tor  which  it  is  named.  Not  as  dry  as  other  black-caps,  and 
larger  than  Gregg,  Referred  to  Subus  Uaoodermis.—Miah.  Eip. 
8ta.  Bull.  Ill:  297. 

Ozark.— A  seedling  brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  Holman,  of  Mis- 
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1886:  182. 

Palmer  {Palmer's  No.  1,  Acme). — Originated  by  P.  R.  Palmer, 
of  MansSeM,  Ohio.  Introduced  in  the  fall  of  1688.  Similar  to 
Tyler,  and  ripening  witi  it.  Claimed  to  be  unusually  hardy, 
early,  large,  of  good  quality  and  wonderfnily  produolive.  It  has 
been  favorably  reported  upon  from  many  seetions,  and  is  now 
quite  largely  grown,  especially  in  the  West. 

Pioneer  (Progress).— Originated  on  the  farm  of  Jacob  Mnhl,  of 
Hammonton,  N.  J,  Apparently  grown  by  him  tor  some  time  be- 
fore being  introduced  by  the  J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  who  offered  it 
under  the  name  "Progress."  Much  like  Souhegan,  but  claimed  to 
be  later,  more  vigorous  and  productive. 

Pogeharskv  Nog.  3,  9,  16.— Oa  test  at  the  Geneva  (N.  T.)  Exp. 
Station.— Boll.  91 :  202. 

Pride  of  the  Market,— the  name  appeared  in  L.  L.  May  &  Co's. 
catalogue. 

Pride  of  Ihe  West,— Said  to  be  fairly  productive  and  vigorous, 
large,  grayish  black,  of  fair  quality,  ripening  with  Gregg. 

Queen  of  (fee  West.^A  Kansas  seedling,  ripening  a  few  days 
earlier  than  Souhegan,  but  larger  and  more  productive. — Mich. 
Eip.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  302. 

Bansom  Everbearing. — Sent  out  by  Stark  Bros.,  of  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  in  1890.— Mich.  Eip.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  303. 

Sex.— A  seedling  of  the  Gregg  raised  by  John  W.  Perry,  of 
Covington,  Ohio,  in  1884  or  1885.  Orowa  largely  by  his  son,  with 
whom  it  proves  valuable,  but  has  not  developed  sufficient  qualities 
at  the  Oluo  Experiment  Station  to  warrant  its  introduction,  '"'"'" 
Exp.  Sta.  Bull  111;  305. 

JJejes.- "The  sweetest  black-cap  I  have  ever  tasted."— P.  C. 
Reynolds,  Mich.  Hort.  Soe.  Eept.,  1886:  63. 

Bocky  Mountain  Cluster. — Mentioned  in  the  Missouri  HortieuL 
tural  Society  Report  for  189T,  p.  27. 

SuiuieU.—A  yellow-cap  closely  resembling  Beebe's  Golden, 
Found  by  Charles  Bundell,  of  New  Buffalo,  Mich.— Mich.  Eip. 
Sta.  Bull.    11:  306. 

Saunderg  Ko.  60. — A  seedling  of  Gregg,  produced  by  Professoi 
'William  Saunders,  of  London,  Ont.  Pruit  very  large,  purplish 
black,  ripening  late,  but  of  rather  inferior  quality.  Canes  pro- 
ductive, fairly  hardy.— Mich.  Bip.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  307. 

Savanna.— A  variety  obtained  from  the  woods  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, near  Savanna,  and  bo  named  by  T.  V.  Hunson,  of  Denison, 
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TesaB,  who  cl&imed  it  to  be  as  large  as  Tyler,  a  weei  earlier,  very 
prolific,  and  the  sweetest  black-cap  known  by  him.  Said  to  en- 
dure extremes  of  climate  well. — Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Boll.  Ill;  307. 

Seneco.— Raised  by  Mr.  Dell,  of  Seneca  county,  N,  Y,,  and 
brought  to  notice  by  Doolittle  &  Wright,  of  Waterloo,  N.  T.,  in 
1867.  A  large  late  variety,  very  vigorous  and  productive.  Spines 
reddish,  strong,  and  numeroue.  Fruit  large,  but  not  a  deep  black, 
and  somewhat  reddish,  with  a  light  bloom. 

Sinton  nomiess.— Recorded  by  Puller,  in  1867,  as  similar  to 
Doolittle,  but  a  week  earUer.^Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  309. 

Smith  Giant. — Apparently  a  seedling  of  the  Oregg,  produced  by 
A.  M.  Smith,  of  St.  Catharines,  Out.,  wbo  reported  it  hardier  than 
Gregg,  and  fnlly  equal  in  quality  and  productiveness.— Mich.  Exp. 
Sta.  Boll.  Ill:  309. 

Smith  No.  e.~Beat  to  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station, 
by  B.  F.  Smith,  of  Lawrence,  Kans.,  who  found  it  growing  under 
an  apple  tree.     Reported  medium  size,  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  good. 

Smith  Prolific— A  chance  seedling  found  in  a  strawberry 
pat«h  on  the  grounds  of  N.  G.  Smith,  of  Manchester,  N.  Y.  De- 
scribed as  unusually  vigoroos,  very  productive  ;  fruit  very  firm, 
extra  large,  bright  black,  borne  in  large  clusters,  sweet.  It  ap- 
pears Dot  to  have  maintained  its  earlier  promises. 

SOKhegnn  (Skowhegan)  .^Originated  in  the  valley  of  the  Souhe- 
gan  River,  New  Harapshire,  about  1870,  from  the  seed  of  the  Doo- 
little, by  J.  A.  Carlton.  Introduced  by  G.  II.  &  J.  H.  Halo  in  1881. 
One  of  the  standard  early  varieties,  widely  known  and  generally 
prized.  CanoB  hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive.  Berries  medinm 
to  large,  jet  black,  without  bloom,  of  good  quality. 

Spanith  Black. — Grown  and  sold  by  Henry  Geisler,  of  Waler- 
vliet,  Mich.,  who  reports  it  popular  in  his  vicinity.  It  is  reported 
to  be  the  Gregg  re -named.— Mich.  Esp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  311. 

Spray  Early. — A  chance  seedling  brought  into  cultivation  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  about  1884.  Described  as  vigorous,  with 
fruit  of  medinm  size,  good  color,  firm,  of  good  fiavor  and  quality. 

Springfield. — A  chance  seedling,  found  about  1880  on  the 
grounds  of  J.  W.  Adams,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Described  as  a 
thomlesa  variety,  very  early,  prolific,  of  good  quality  and  perfectly 
hardy.     Somewhat  resembles  Davison. 

Success  (Waters'  Snecess).- Sent  out  (or  trial  in  1893,  by- 
James  N.  Waters,  Femhill,  Out.  Very  promising  on  the  gronndi 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.- Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bnll.  Ill:  318. 

Summit.— A  yellow  variety  from  Summit  township,  Crawford 
county.  Pa.  It  was  tbonght  to  have  originated  from  seed  found 
in  soil  excftvated  at  a  depth  o(  t«n  feet.    The  original  plant  was 
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fonnd  and  transplanted  by  Daniel  Supher,  but  was  brought  to 
notice  by  A.  T.  Hobbs,  of  Bandolph,  Pa.  Canes  Btrong,  vigorous, 
pale  orange -yellow;  spines  short,  slightly  hooked,  rather  nu- 
merous. Fruit  of  medium  size,  orange  oolor,  with  pink  at  the 
base  of  most  of  the  graiiiB.     Firm,  rather  dry,  but  Bweet  and  rich. 

iSurpri«e. — Found  wild,  and  introduced  to  notice  by  Charles 
HuBmann,  of  Bluffton,  Mo.,  about  1865,  Said  to  be  large,  more 
conical  and  darker  in  color  than  the  common  block-cap,  with 
fewer  seeds,  and  a  deep  bloom. — Downing. 

Surrey.— Introduced  by  the  Cleveland  Nursery  Co.  of  Bio  Vista, 
Va.  Seemed  to  promise  well  in  Virginia,  but  not  in  Miehigan. — 
Mich.  Eip.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  313. 

^eet  Some. — A  seedling  of  Lura'e  Everbearing,  from  Ulioois. 
Introduced  about  1880.  Spoken  of  as  superior  to  "McCormick,  \>e- 
ing  very  stoeky,  with  a  large  and  firmer  fruit,  thongb  so  similar  to 
that  variety  as  to  be  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same. 

Tho<ma»  {Thomas'  Seedling). — Originated  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Marion,  Ind, 

Thompson  Sit  eel.— Mentioned  in  Bnlletius  of  the  Mass.  Hatch 
Experiment  Station,  as  early,  unproductive,  lacking  in  hardiness, 
vigor  and  fimmeBs;  small,  of  good  quality. 

Toipnsewi  No.  B. — On  test  at  the  (Jeneva  {N.  Y.)  Eiperiment 
Station.  Said  to  be  medium  to  large,  firm,  somewhat  seedy, 
Bweet,  of  good  quality,  hardy. 

Tsler.—A.Ti  Hficidentftt  seedling,  found  growing  among  McCor- 
mick and  Seneca  plants  on  the  grounds  of  Nathan  Tyler,  of 
Auburn,  N.  y.  Rve  hundred  plants  were  sold  to  Robert  John- 
ston, of  Shorteville,  N.  Y.,  who  introduced  it  under  the  name 
Tyler.  An  excellent  early  variety,  of  good  size  and  quality,  jet 
black,  hardy  and  productive.  It  resembles  Souhegau  so  closely 
that  the  two  are  practically  indistinguishable,  although  they 
originated  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been  thought 
t«  withstand  spring  ^osts  better  than  Scuhegan.  After  the 
I)oolittle  passed  the  zenith  ot  its  popularity,  these  two  varietiee 
long  stood  as  the  representative  berries. 

ViTginia. — A  variety  controlled  by  the  Cleveland  Nursery 
Co.,  of  Rio  Vista,  Va.  Said  to  be  large,  jet  black,  round,  coni- 
cal, moderately  firm,  of  excellent  quality,  holding  out  well  at  the 
end  of  the  season.— Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  317. 

Wade. — Found  by  John  Wade,  of  Veedersbnrg,  Ind.,  in  the 
spring  of  1884,  under  a  grape  trellis  where  the  birds  had  dropped 
the  seed  the  summer  ^fore.  Described  by  him  as  an  ironclad 
variety,  wonderfully  productive.  Fruit  showy  black.  Arm,  of 
Bnperior  quality,  ripening  about  with  Souhegau. 
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1}'eslekealer.—A  chance  HCedling,  found  in  1861  in  tlie  gar- 
den of  Levi  J,  Mabie,  of  Tarrytown,  Westehester  county,  N.  Y. 
Advertised  quite  eiteusiveiy  soma  7eaTB  later,  but  apparentlj 
received  little  attention.— Mich.  Eip.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  318. 

Winona.— An  Ohio  variety,  introduced  in  1890.  Claimed  to  be 
perfectly  hardy,  vigorous,  standing  drought  well.  Fruit  large, 
early,  gloBsj  black,  of  excellent  quality,  and  a  good  shipper. 

Wimder. — An  everbearing  variety,  originating  with  J.  H. 
Robbing,  of  Arcadia,  Ind.  Fruit  soft,  of  good  quality,  but  plants 
lacking  in  vigor  and  productiveueBS.— Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull. 
Ill:  319. 

Woodside. — Originated  in  New  York,  from  seed  sown  in  a 
garden.  Canea  light  crimson  or  a  dark  scarlet.  Spines  few. 
Fruit  large,  black,  with  little  bloom,  sweet  and  juicy.  Produced 
a  second  crop  in  autumn. ^Fuller. 

Wragg.~An  Ohio  variety  on  trial  in  Michigan. 

Tellou)  Pearl. — A  yellow-cap  variety,  vigorous,  productive, 
often  producing  a  fall  crop.  Fruit  dark,  with  a  slight  bloom, 
sprightly.— Downing. 

rosemtJe.— Mentioned  by  Willi oro  Parry*  as  too  unapproaoh- 
ahte  on  account  of  its  wild  nature,  covered  as  it  is  with  thorns. 
It  is  a  rampant  grower,  and  the  berries  are  large  and  ot  poor 
quality.- Cal.  Hort.  Eept.  1885:  233.  This  statement  would 
snggest  the  question  of  Rubus  leucodermie  parentage. 

Becouuehded  Varieties  of  Blaok-capb. 

Among  varieties  widely  known  and  most  generally 
planted,  Tyler  and  Sonhegan  are  doubtless  the  best 
known  early  varieties,  though  now  being  replaced  by 
others,  especially  the  Palmer.  Gregg  is  still  the 
standard  late  berry,  though  the  Nemaha  is  preferred 
in  places,  while  Ohio  is  the  great  berry  for  evapor- 
ating purposes.  Other  varieties  well  and  favorably 
known  are  Lotta,  Older  and  Kansas.  Many  of  the 
newer  sorts  are  promising,  and  may  supersede  the 
present  leaders  when  better  known. 
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n.       THE    PURPLE-CANE   BASPBEBBIES 

Buhua  negUetua 

In  this  group  I  have  endeavored  to  include  all  those 
varieties  which  are  intermediate  in  character  between 
the  red  and  the  black  raspberry.  Not  all  of  these  be- 
long to  the  true  Purple-cane  type.  The  Philadelphia 
and  its  numerous  seedlings  are  much  nearer  to  Bubus 
strigosus  than  Xp  Bubus  ocddentalis.  They  propagate 
by  suckers,  though  somewhat  sparingly,  and  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  red  raspberries  of  a  Blightly 
darker  hue,  while  the  true  Purple-cane  type  propagates 
by  tips,  being   like   black  raspberries  in  habit. 

No  point  in  the  history  of  the  raspberry  is  more 
interesting  than  to  note  the  number  of  varieties  of  the 
Riibua  neglectus  type,  or  Purple-cane  family,  as  it  was 
formerly  called,  which  have  come  into  public  notice. 
There  are  some  forty  varieties  which  can  be  definitely 
placed  in  this  class.  Of  a  large  number  which  have 
received  so  little  notice  in  print  that  it  is  impossible  to 
classify  them,  a  fair  proportion  undoubtedly  also  belong 
here.  Aside  from  these  there  have,  no  doubt,  been 
many  local  varieties  which  never  came  into  public 
notice.  I  well  remember  hearing,  when  a  boy,  that 
black  raspberries  would  turn  into  reds,  and  that  the 
purple  forms  occasionally  found  growing  wild  were 
undergoing  that  change.  I  remember  a  bush  of  this 
character  growing  in  the  exact  spot,  as  it  now  seems, 
where  a  black-cap  had  been  growing,  and  in  spite  of 
all  later  training  and  observation,  it  is  hard  to  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  that  bush  had  changed  its  political 
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If  all  the  introdaced  varieties  of  this  type  and  all  the 
forms  growing  wUd  are  hybrids,  a  remarkable  tend- 
ency to  hybridization  in  this  genus  is  certainly  shown. 
The  comparative  abundance  and  productiveness  of  the 
type  leads  rather  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  distinct 
species,  but  the  variation  in  the  habit  of  propagation 
of  the  different  varieties,  some  being  almost  entirely 
reproduced  by  suckers,  while  others  propagate  prinei- 
cipally  from  tips,  favors  the  idea  of  hyjirid  origin. 

Hybrids  are  commonly  thought  to  be  unproductive,  - 
but  the  Shaffer  is  one  of  the  most  productive  varieties 
known.  No  one  can  say  positively,  however,  what  the 
origin  has  been,  and  for  practical  purposes  it  matters 
little.  The  type  has  long  been  in  cultivation,  and  is 
certainly  valuable.  Hybrids  are  evidently  more  com- 
mon, at  least  in  this  genus,  than  has  been  supposed. 
I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  this  type,  like  the 
intermediate  type  between  the  blackberry  and  dew- 
berry, is  primarily  of  hybrid  origin. 

Varieties  of  Pubple-cane  Eabpbeeweb 

AMison.—im  apporeut  hybrid  between  tbe  red  and  black  rssp- 
bBiry.  Originated  on  the  grounds  of  L.  M,  Maoomber,  of  North 
Ferrlsburgh,  Vt.     Described  as  vigorous,  hardj,  and  moderately 

Eroductive.  Canes  purplish  red,  resembling  the  black-caps  in 
abit,  and  rooting  at  the  tips,  thongh  rather  like  the  reds  in  color. 
Fniit  medium  to  large,  firm,  juicy,  and  very  good,  with  the  flavor 
of  the  red  raspberry.— Mich.  Exp.  8ta.  Bull,  111:  256. 

Baftcoct. — Sent  to  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station  in 
1892,  by  Daniel  W.  Babcock.  Reported  to  be  productive  and  vig- 
orous, with  canes  of  a  peculiar  purplish  color,  thickly  beset  with 
weak  prickles.  Fruit  crumbling.— Mioh.  Eip.  Sta.  Bull,  HI:  259. 
BecHwttt.— An  unnamed  chance  seedling,  which  originated  with 
Professor  M.  H.  Beckwitli,  Newark,  Del.  Described  by  him  as  a 
red  berry,  and  not  pnrple  like  ShsSer;  reproducing  by  tips.     Fruit 
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reeembling  the  black-caps  in  shape,  aromatic,  ot  eTtoellent  quality, 
and  productive  as  far  as  tested, — Mieh.  Exp.  Sta.  Boll.  Ill;  260. 

Cardinal  (Griesa). — Originated  on  tlie  grounds  of  A.  H.  Griesa, 
Lawrence,  Kana.,  in  1888,  apparently  front  the  seed  of  the  Shaffer. 
A  TigoroQS  grower,  propagating  hj  tips  when  yoang,  but  throwing 
up  some  suclcefs  as  it  grows  oJder.  Fruits  large,  soft,  juicy,  dark; 
flavor  somewhat  musky.  Like  the  Shaffer,  it  appears  to  be  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  anthracnose.  For  this  reason  the  origi- 
nator cuts  out  the  old  canes  in  winter  or  spring,  and  depends  upon 
a  new  growth  to  produce  fruit. 

Caroline. — Originated  with  8.  P.  Carpenter,  New  Roohelle, 
N.  Y.,  and  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  Brinckl^'s  Orange,  crossed 
by  Golden-cap.  Canes  hardy  and  prolific,  but  not  very  vigorous. 
Spines  numerous.  Fruit  medium,  roundish -oblat«,  pale  salmon, 
soft,  juicy,  snbacid,  and  quality  fair.  Too  soft  for  market,  and 
AtH\  and  unattractive  in  appearance  wbea  over-ripe.  The  variety 
suckers  freely,  and  may  also  be  propagated  by  tips,  with  care. 

Caiawiasa. — -This  variety  was  found  growing  in  a  Quaker  grave- 
yard, in  the  village  of  Catawissa,  Columbia  county.  Pa.  It  was 
brought  to  notice  by  Joshua  Pierce,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Canes 
strong,  branching,  with  dark  brown  bark  and  few  hooked  spines- 
Fruit  medinm,  dark  reddish  purple,  subacid,  juicy,  and  moder- 
ately good.  Vigorous  and  productive,  but  tender  at  the  North. 
Produced  fruit  in  autumn  to  some  extent.  Prof,  C.  G.  Page,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  mentions*  having  one  seedling  from  this  variety 
which  is  a  facsimile  of  the  black  raspberry,  t^o  vigorous,  orange 
colored  seedlings  of  delicious  flavor  and  one  real  scarlet,  simi- 
lar Id  flavor  to  the  wild  scarlet  raspberry  of  New  England. 

Citizen. — A  hybrid  between  Gregg  and  Catbbert,  produced  by 
Professor  William  Saunders,  London,  Ont.  On  trial  at  the  experi- 
mental farms  of  Canada.  Promising  at  first,  but  less  so  later. 
Remarkably  productive.— Mieh.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  264. 

Colossal. — Sent  by  I.  P.  Street,  of  West  Middleton,  Ind.,  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricultnre,  in  1692.  A  seedling  of 
Shaffer,  which  it  closely  resembles. 

CoJumWan, — Said  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Cuthbert  grown  near 
the  Gregg,  on  the  grounda  of  J.  T.  Thompson,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  A 
variety  of  the  Shaffer  type,  which  it  very  much  resembles.  A 
strong,  vigorous  grower,  and  very  productive.  Fruit  large,  moder- 
ately juicy,  fairly  Arm,  nearly  sweet,  somewhat  darker  in  color 
than  tiie  Shaffer,  ripening  a  little  later. 

Dielator. — Said  to  be  a  cross  between  Shaffer  and  Gregg,  pro- 
duced by  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Eosa,  Cal.    Canes  much  like 
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Shaffer,  much  shorter,  propafcatinfc  by  suckere.  Frnit  larger  Uian 
Shaffer,  bright  red.— Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  269. 

Duncan, —  A  hybrid  between  Gregg  and  Cnthbert,  produced  by 
ProfesBor  William  Saunders,  of  Ootario.  Deseribed  as  having 
large,  purple  fruit,  of  better  quality  thau  the  Shaffer,  ripening 
later,  and  very  productive.  Canes  etrong,  vigorous,  propagating 
both  by  suckers  and  by  tips. 

Early  PtoUflc.—A  seedling  raised  from  the  Philadelphia  by 
Oscar  Felton,  of  Camden  county,  N.  J.  Crosier  stAtee  that  it 
ie  several   generations  removed    from  the  Philadelphia.     Hardy, 

Eroductive,  free  from  thorns.  Fruit  Arm,  of  good  size,  with  a 
arsh  and  acid  flavor. 

EllisdaJe.—A  variety  of  the  Purple-cane  type,  found  growing 
wild  on  the  Ellisdale  farm,  in  Iowa,  in  1853,  by  J.  E.  Johnson. 
Introduced  by  H.  A.  Terry,  of  Crescent,  Iowa.  Canes  strong, 
light  red,  smooth,  with  a  few  straight  spines  near  the  base  and 
an  occasional  hoolicd  one  on  the  upper  portion;  propagating  by 
tips.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval,  light  purple,  with  a  whitish 
bloom;  rather  firm,  and  of  good  quality.  Elsdale,  from  Nebraska, 
mentioned  in   Hovey's  Magazine  1865:  122,  is  probably  this. 

Eureka.- — A  seedling  of  the  third  generation  from  Shaffer, 
being  larger  and  brighter  red;  also  said  to  be  more  compact  in 
habit,   and  more  productive.     Originated  with   Luther   Burbank, 

Ganargva. —Vouad  growing  wild  by  Stephen  Kalkamier,  of 
Farmington,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  about  1867,  Described  as  a 
vigorous  grower,  lArdy,  early,  and  productive,  possessing  the 
everbearing  habit ;  spines  numerous.  fVuit  large,  delicate,  and 
juicy,  reasonably  firm,  dark  red,  approaching  purplish  brown. 
Propagates  from  tips. 

Garden  (.Doolittle's  Eed  Flavored  Black-Cap).  A  variety  in- 
troduced by  H.  H.  Doolittle,  of  Oaks  Comers,  N,  Y.  The  Purple- 
cane  raspberry  was  also  known  under  this  name.  Whether  this 
is  the  same,  or  whether,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  a  true  black- 
cap, it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Gardiner. — Mentioned  as  a  new  variety  of  unknown  origin, 
intermediate  between  the  Purple-cane  and  the  black-cap. 

Garnet. — A  seedling  of  the  Philadelphia,  produced  in  1885  by 
Professor  William  Saunders,  of  London,  Ont.  Described  as 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  pur- 
plish red,  slightly  conical,  of  good  quality,  rather  soft,  ripening 
late.— Mich,  Esp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  276. 

Gladstone  (Carpenter's  No.  2,  Erie).     A  chance  seedling,  orig- 
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Inating  with  Cborles  Carpenter,  of  Keller's  lelaud,  Ohio,  who 

Bent  It  out  about  1888,  first  aa  Carpenter's  No.  2,  and  then  as 
Erie.  Later  it  was  introduced  by  Green's  Nursery  Co.,  of 
Boohester,  N.  Y.,  as  Gladstone.  Described  as  vigorous  and  hardy, 
producing  considerable  fruit  in  autamo.  Pniit  medium  siee,  dark 
rBd»  of  excellent  quality. 

HUdreth. — "Introduced  by  Isaac  Hildreth,  of  Big  Stream  Point, 
N.  Y.,  aa  a  native  sort  found  near  that  place.  It  does  not  grow 
readily  from  the  tips,  and  produces  few  suckers.  Canes  rather 
strong,  spines  purplisb,  stiff,  numerous.  Fruit  medium,  roundish 
oblate,  dull  red  or  maroon,  thick  bloom.  Half  firm,  juicy,  sweet, 
subacid,  and  similar  to  Purple  Cane  in  flavor." — Downing. 

Hybrid  Oimson  Mammoth. — Found  wild  at  Adams,  N.  Y.,  by 
Dr.  E.  B.  Maieon,  who  brought  it  into  cultivation  and  described 
it  in  the  Horticulturist,  but  apparently  never  introduced  it. — - 
Mich.  Exp.  Bta.  Bull.  Ill:  284. 

Merlcel. —  Described  as  perfectly  hardy  and  productive,  not 
throwing  np  suckers.  Fruit  firm,  of  excellent  quality,  with 
somewhat  of  a  currant  flavor.  Darker  than  Cuthbert,  resembling 
Qregg  in  shape  and  size.— John  F.  Bupp,  in  American  Garden, 
1891:  369. 

Montclair. — Originated  on  the  grounds  of  E.  and  J.  C.  Wil- 
liams, Montctair,  N.  J.,  and  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  the 
Philadelphia.  Canes  strong,  vigorous,  light  red,  often  branch- 
ing, Spines  quite  numerous  at  the  base,  rather  slender,  pur- 
plish. Propagates  moderately  by  suckers.  Fruit  medium  to 
large,  roundish  oblate,  dark  red  or  crimson.  Flesh  quite  firm, 
juicy,  sweet,  sprightly,  and  of  good  quality.^  Downing.  Very 
near  to  Rabaa  alrigosns;  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  included  there. 

Mote  Everbearing. — Raised  by  L,  8.  Mote,  of  West  Milton, 
Ohio.    An  everbearing  variety  resembling  Catawissa.— Downing. 

Mrs.  Wood. — Originated  with  Mrs.  Reuben  Wood,  near  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Described  as  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  of 
medium  size,  roundish,  obtuse,  purplish,  with  a  red  bloom; 
moderately  firm,  juicy,  sprightly,  subacid,   ripening  late. 

Maaiingum  {Shaffer's  Sister,  Melott'8  Favorite).— Originated 
in  the  orchard  of  Mrs.  Simeon  Ellis,  Coshocton  county,  Ohio, 
near  the  Muskingum  River.  Named  and  introduced  by  James 
Madison,  of  Chili,  Ohio.  Similar  to  Shaffer,  but  not  as  tall, 
vigorous;  fruit  of  about  the  same  color,  equally  soft.  Season 
medium  to  late. 

Nea  KocfteZfe.— Supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Catawissa. 
Raised  by  S.  P.  Carpenter,  New  Roohelle,  N.  Y.,  and  apparently 
introduced    by    E.   W.   Carpenter,   of    Rye,   N.    Y.,   though    the 
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Coaatry  Gentleiii&a  lor  1881  epeaks  of  it  as  haTing  originatod 
with  W.  S,  Carpenter.  Said  to  be  lesB  Tigoroos,  earlier,  and 
BmalleT  than  the  Sbafier,  propagating  onlj  bj  tips.  Fmit  rotmd' 
ieh,  obtuse  conical,  red  or  dark  maroon,  with  a  slight  bloom. 
Flesh  qaite  firm,  juioj  and  rich. 

Norwood  (Norwood's  Prolific).— A  variety  originated  in  Massa- 
ohosettB.  A  TigoroQB  grower,  propagating  \ij  tips.  fruit  of 
good  size,  similar  to  Pbtladelphia.— Oar.   Month.  17:  333. 

Percy. — A  hybrid  between  Gregg  and  Cnthbert,  produced  by 
Profeesor  William  Saunders,  of  Xioudou,  Out.  Said  to  be  of 
large  size  and  best  quality,  sweeter  than  Bhafler,  but  othervriBO 
much  like  it.— Hich.  Exp.  Sta.  Ball.  Ill:  298. 

PbUadelp}iia. — A  chance  seedling,  found  wild  near  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  about  1835,  which  proved  itself  to  be  hardy,  pro- 
ductive, and  well  suited  to  light  soils  in  the  southern  portioos  of 
the  Middle  states.  Described  as  vigorous,  tall,  branching,  almost 
free  from  spines.  PVuit  medium,  roundish,  dark  orimeon  or  pur- 
plish red;  flesh  rather  soft,  moderately  juicy,  mild  subacid. — 
Downing.  This  variety  resembles  Bubus  etrigosue  much  more 
closely  than  do  the  Catawisea,  Shaffer,  and  others  of  the  true 
Purple-oane  type;  yet  it  is  evidently  intermediate  between  the 
red  and  black  raspberries,  and  not  a  true  red  raspberry.  Al- 
though propagating  by  sackere,  these  are  produced  bat  sparingly, 
and  the  fruit  is  darker  in  color  than  the  true  red  raspberries. 
Dr.  Morse,  in  the  Missouri  Agricul.  Beport  for  1886,  p.  362,  says: 
"A  year  ago  I  found  a  Philadelphia  rooted  at  the  tip  in  my 
grounds.  This  year  I  watched  them,  and  find  that  there  is  quite  a 
tendency  to  root  at  the  tips.  If  put  in  too  deeply  they  damp  off. 
I  think  it  is  a  different  variety." 

Purpte  Cane  (Purple  Prolific,  English  Purple,  Bed  Prolific, 
American  Red  Cane,  Qarden  Raspberry,  Buntsville,  English  Bed, 
Allen  and  English  Brown  erroneously). — This  is  probably  the 
oldest  cultivated  variety  of  this  type.  It  was  grown  about  New 
York  at  least  seventy-five  years  ago.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  native  variety.  Described  as  having  strong,  tall,  recurved 
canes,  often  branching,  reddish  purple.  Spines  rather  long,  stiif, 
and  moderately  numerous.  Benrtes  small,  purple,  good,  but  too 
soft  for  market. 

Purple  Dulcet. — Mentioned  in  the  niinois  Horticultural  Sooiety 
Report,  1875:  268. 

Bed  Cane, — Probably  a  synonym  of  Pnrple  Cane. — Hov.  Has. 
1858:  420. 

iferfJieW.— Sent  out  for  trial  in  1894  by  J.  Wragg  &  Sons,  of 
Wankee,  la.    First  offered  for  sale  by  the  Iowa  Seed  Company,  of 
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Des  Hoiues,  in  the  fall  of  1S95.  Diecovered  on  the  farm  of  D.  W. 
Humphrew,  near  Bedfleld,  Iowa.  K«BembIeB  ShaEfer  in  color  and 
size,  bat  Baid  to  be  of  better  qnality.  Propagates  by  tips. — Micb. 
Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  304. 

Beliance. — A  descendant  of  Philadelphia,  raised  by  O.  L.  Fel- 
ten,  of  N.  J.  Described  as  hardy,  Tigoroas  and  Tery  prodnctiye. 
CanoB  strong,  branching,  with  greenish  spines.  Fmit  large, 
nearly  globular  or  ronndish  oblate,  darlt  red  or  crimson,  Snn, 
juicy,  sweet  and  sprightly,  but  not  of  high  flavor.  Figured  in 
Gardener's  Monthly  1877:  302.     Praotioolly  a  strigosns  variety. 

Salzer  Everbearing  Bed. — Origin  Illinois.  Introduoed  bj  the 
John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  Lacrosse,  Wis.,  as  a  cross  between  the 
Shaffer  and  the  Marlboro. —Mich.   Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  306. 

Sarah. — Originated  by  ProfesBor  William  Saunders,  Ijondon, 
Ont.,  from  the  seed  of  the  Sha&er.  Described  as  a  moderate 
grower,  sueltering  freely,  and  propagating  only  that  way.  f^it 
large,  round,  deep  garnet,  firm,  very  juicy,  pleasantly  acid,  and 
exceptionally  rich,  ripening  after  Cnthbert. — Mich.  Exp.  Sta. 
Bull.  Ill:  306. 

Saunders  Hybrid  {No.  53  t).— A  hybrid  between  Philadelphia 
and  Mammoth  Cluster,  produced  by  William  SauuderB,  of  London, 
Ont.  Said  to  be  productive,  large,  dark  red,  propagating  from 
tips  only.— Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  HI:  3C3. 

Shaffer  (Shaffer's  CoJoasalj.^ThiB  is,  at  the  present  time, 
donbtloBS,  the  best  known  variety  of  this  type.  It  originated  in 
the  f^irden  of  George  Shaffer,  near  Scotsville,  Monroe  county, 
N.  y.,  about  1871.  Introduced  by  Charles  A.  Green,  of  Boches- 
ter.  It  is  a  vigorons,  upright  grower,  and  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive raspberries  known.  Fruit  large,  dark  red  or  purple,  mod- 
erately firm,  sprightly,  subacid.  Its  color  is  too  dark  to  be 
attractive,  but  if  picked  before  fully  ripe,  while  yet  red,  it  looks 
fairly  well  in  market.  An  excellent  canning  variety.  It  also 
dries  well,  being  of  more  attractive  color  when  dried  than  true 
red  raspberries,  and  producing  more  pounds  of  dried  fruit  per 
bushel.  In  quality  it  is  not  far  behind  the  red  raspberries,  with  a 
rictmesB  not  possesBed  by  them. 

Shaffer  Seedling  No.  S. — A  seedling  of  Shaffer,  mentioned  as 
on  trial  at  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station. 

Smith  Purple. — Originated  with  B.  P.  Smith,  of  Lawrence, 
Kans.  Possesses  all  the  characteri sties  of  the  black-cap  except  in 
color  of  fruit,  which  is  of  medium  size,  good  qnality,  and  has  the 
black-cap  flavor.— Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  310. 

Slayman  So.  1. — A  seedling  of  ShafEer  originated  with  Dr.  J. 
Btayman,  of  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  in  18S4.     ^id  to  be  large,  re- 
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sembling  the  Marlboro,  bat  later.  Firm,  of  good  qnatily,  and 
propagating  from  tips. — Mich.  Exp.  8ta.  Ball,  111:  311. 

Superb  (Churchman 'h  Superb),  Originated  by  John  Church- 
man, of  Burlington,  N.  J,,  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  a  Beedling 
ol  I^iladelphia.  Plant  hardy,  moderately  vigorous,  with  large, 
Btout  canes,  which  bear  abundantly  and  propagate  by  suckers, 
which  increase  slowly.  Fruit  large,  rich,  tart  and  juicy,  dark 
Bcarlet  and  rather  crumbly.  Thought  by  some  to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Philadelphia  and  some  European  sort. 

Surprise. — Introduced  by  H.  G.  Ereose,  Hoosick,  N.  Y.  De- 
scribed as  a  dark  red  variety,  having  the  flavor  of  red  raspberries 
and  firmness  of  berry  and  growth  of  cane  of  the  black-caps;  has 
a  tendency  to  fruit  in  autumn.     Apparently  of   little  value. 

Wetherhee. — Spoken  of  as  a  red  variety  from  New  York.* 
Described  as  hardy,  vigorous,  with  few  spines,  and  a  moderate 
bearer.  Fruit  small,  round,  purple,  with  slight  whitish  pubes- 
cence, moderately  firm,  of  sprightly  flavor,  ripening  late. 

Bbcohubnded  Vabibties 
Shaffer  aud  Columbian  are  the  two  best  known  and 
most  desirable  varieties  of  the  Purple-cane  Group. 


m.  THE  AUEBIGAN  RED  RASPBERRIES 
Raima  atrigosua 
The  native  red  raspberry  of  the  United  States  has 
been  much  longer  in  cultivation  than  the  black  rasp- 
berry or  the  blackberry,  but  is  much  younger  than  the 
European  berry.  In  spite  of  its  youthfulness,  it  has 
long  since  outrun  its  European  cousin  and  gained  con- 
trol of  the  commercial  red  raspberry -growing  of  the 
country.  While  it  may  be  slightly  behind  the  European 
berry  in  quality  of  fruit,  it  is  so  thoroughly  at  home, 
and  adapts  itself  so  readily  to  cultivation,  that  it  has 
become  a  far  more  desirable  market  berry.     One  great 

•Oardeiur'i  Monthlr  22:  SI. 
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objection  to  the  red  raspberry  as  a  market  fruit  is  its 
long  bearing  season,  necessitating  so  many  pickings  to 
secure  the  crop.  The  American  sorts  have  the  advan- 
tage in  this  regard,  although  even  they  ripen  too 
unevenly.  They  are  hardier,  and  usually  have  some- 
what more  slender  canes. 

Two  species  are  included  in  the  true  red  raspberries 
of  cultivation, — the  European  red  raspberry,  JJ«&«s 
IdcBUS,  and  the  American  red,  Bubws  strigosus.  Though 
similar  in  general  appearance  and  in  their  botanical 
characters,  there  are  essential  points  of  difference. 
For  the  strictly  botanical  differences,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  description  of  the  two  species.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that,  in  general,  the  European 
plant  is  rather  stouter  and  less  free  in  its  habit  of 
growth,  the  leaves  are  a  little  whiter  beneath,  thicker, 
and  generally  somewhat  wrinkled,  and  the  canes  are 
light  colored,  bearing  purple  prickles  in  some  varieties. 
The  prickles  on  the  finer  parts  are  firmer,  recurvted  and 
less  numerous. 

The  horticultural  differences  are  more  marked  than 
the  botanical  diCEerences,  the  chief  one  being  the  habit 
of  the  European  raspberry  to  continue  bearing  more  or 
less  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  season  after 
ripening  begins.  This  is  a  feature  which,  whUe  it  may 
be  desirable  in  a  home  berry,  is  a  disadvantage  in  a 
market  berry.  Another  important  point  of  difference 
between  the  two  species  is  in  hardiness.  Few,  if  any 
of  the  European  varieties  can  be  depended  upon  to 
endure  our  winters,  except  in  the  most  favorable  locali- 
ties,  withont  protection,  and  even   then   they  are  un- 
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reliable.  It  is  also  probable  that  car  hot,  dry  summers 
are  as  important  a  factor  in  working  their  injury  as  the 
cold  of  winter.  No  better  evidence  of  their  lack  of 
adaptability  to  our  climate  is  needed  than  the  fact  that 
while  there  have  been  something  like  one  hundred 
varieties  belonging  to  this  species  introduced  in  the 
United  States,  probably  not  over  five  or  six  are  grown 
at  all  at  the  present  time,  and  these  only  in  a  very 
small  way.  The  fruit  is  generally  conceded  to  be  of 
better  quality  than  our  American  reds,  and  if  the 
plants  had  proved  satisfactory,  this  species  would  natur- 
ally have  been  in  the  ascendency.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  the  red  raspberries  was  con- 
tributed to  The  American  Garden  by  the  writer. 

History  and  Fuittrb  of  the  Red  Raspberries 

The  histor]'  ot  the  European  rBepbar[7,  Biihiis  Id<eut,  mns  far 
hack  into  the  ages.  It  it  mentioned  by  Cato,  who  lived  before  the 
beginning  of  the  ChriBtian  era,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  natural 
product  of  Roman  territory.  Plinj  the  Elder,  Bnppoeed  to  have 
written  about. A.  D.  45,  mentions  it  as  one  ot  the  wild  brambtes 
which  the  Greelts  called  "Idea,"  having  derived  its  name  from 
Monnt  Ida,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  the  renowned 
city  of  Troy.  In  this  mountain  were  said  to  dwell  fabulous  be- 
ings, who  were  credited  with  being  the  first  to  work  iron  and 
copper,  and  with  having  introduced  music  and  rhythm  into  Greece. 
Perhaps  we  may  inler  that  in  the  exercise  ot  the  marvelous  powers 
which  they  were  alleged  to  possess,  they  produced  this  glorious 
(mit  to  appease  some  angry  god,  or  gladden  the  eye  and  delight 
the  taste  of  a  gracious  princess.  Although  deriving  its  name  from 
this  locality,  where  it  was  particularly  abnndant,  t^e  raspberry  is 
indigenons  aver  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  northern  Asia.  It 
is  impossible  to  t«ll  whether  Uie  plants  were  cultivated  at  tliia  early 
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9C  f  tambope  isabintieot 

D  jaiible ,  tu^ofe  leaucs  anS 

siantijes  ate  not  miicfte  fin- 

ij>ttet^eot^eiiB;ambU,bnt 

not  to  touBft  anS  pjtcWep  ,noj  frt  witft 

fomanp  ll^atpe  piicfiles,  anS  AimcimcjS 

Uit^ont  pri{bUs(,e(tieciallp  tbenetue 

OjutesanD  tcnbtt(p;ingts  tbatbenot 

abouet^easeofapeere.^^eCtuitto; 

bettie  te  tcbDe.bnt  ot^mniliE  it  is  Iptte 

to  t^  t  ot^tt.tCbe  toote  its  Ions  ctepins 

in(btgi;onnl),anI)pnttetl)foo;t4euetp 

petenevi)  f^ntcs  ojfpiinBeS.fieuiftittt 

mt  ncrt  pcete  boo  b;ins  foo;tt)  t^eit 

SotstCvantiCcuit;, 

■Clje  frambopeijt  founbe  in  (bme 
places  of  feoiicijlanO  inbatketooobs: 
anb  in  tijis  CoimttictScpplanteitin 
catbensf ,  anb  it  lonetlj  ibabompe 
places: ,  w^ett  i^ea  ^onne  l^ine^t 
not  often. 

%'nt  jf  tamhope  flowtetl)  in  spsp 
anb3une,t^eftttiteis(tipeittanl?. 

Pig.  28.    DeseriptJon  of  the  raspberry  by  Dodoena.  ISia 
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date,  and  it  is  not  nnlikely  that  the  gode,  like  many  mortals  of  the 
present  daj,  were  obliged  U>  be  content  with  the  preoarions  supply 
to  be  fonnd  growing  at  will  in  grove  and  glade.  Falladeas,  how- 
ever, a  Roman  writer  of  the  foarth  century,  mentionB  the  rasp- 
berry SB  one  of  the  cultivated  fmits  ot  that  lime.  From  a  work 
written  by  Conrad  Heresbach,  entitled  "Bei  Bustlcee,"  published 
in  1570,  and  afterward  translated  by  Bamaby  Googe,  it  appears 
that  raspberries  were  little  attended  to  during  that  period.  John 
Parkinson,  in  his  "Paradiaus,"  published  in  162Q,  speaks  of  red, 
white  and  thornlesa  raspberries  as  suitable  for  the  English  climate. 
Stephen  Switzer,  in  1724,  only  meDtions  throe  kinds.  George  W. 
Johnson,  in  his  "History  at  English  Gardening,"  published  in 
1829,  gives  the  number  of  cultivated  varieties  as  twenty -three. 
From  these  detached  notes  it  appears  that  although  cultivated  st 
least  as  far  back  as  the  fonrtb  century,  it  nevertheless  did  not 
come  to  be  considered  a  fruit  of  any  importance  and  demand  at- 
tention nutil  the  close  of  the  sijtteenth  centory,  or  lat«r. 

The  raspberry  never  aeems  to  have  been  held  in  such  high 
esteem  for  its  medieinal  properties  as  the  blackberry.  Gerard 
Dewes,  in  his  translation  of  "Dodoen's  Niewe  Herball,"  or  "His- 
toric of  Plantes,"  published  in  157S,  enumerates  the  following 
"  vertuea ; " 

"  The  leaves,  tender  springes,  fmit  and  roote  of  this  Bramble 
are  not  much  nnlyke,  in  vertne  and  working,  to  the  leaves,  shutes, 
fruite  and  rootes  of  the  other  Bramble,  as  Dioseorides  writeth. 

"  The  Qowera  of  Baspis  are  good  to  be  bmysed  with  hoay,  and 
layde  to  the  inflammations  and  hoate  humonrs  gathered  togither  in 
the  eyes,  and  Erysipelas  or  wilde  Are,  for  it  qnencheth  such  hoate 
btiminges. 

"  They  be  also  good  to  be  dronken  with  water  of  them  that  have 
weake  stomackes." 

The  illustration  (Pig.  29J  shows  a  specimen  of  the  text  of  this 
work,  giving  the  description,  habitat  and  time  of  flowering  of  the 
Framboye,  Baspis  or  Hyndberie,  as  the  raspberry  was  then  called 
in  French,  English  and  German,  respectively.  The  figure  of  the 
plant  (Fig.  30J  is  reproduced  from  John  Gerarde's  "Historic  of 
Plantes,"  published  in  1597. 
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After  Hie  settlemeiit  of  tliis  coiiiiti7  the  first  attompte  at  oulti- 
vation,  as  with  other  fraita,  were  with  varieties  which  had  been 
familiar  in  England.  In  the  aeeond  edition  of  William  B.  Prince's 
"  Pomological  Mannttl,"  published  in  1832,  fourteen  varieties  are 
described  and  six  others  mentioned  as  meriting  cnltnre.  J^ll  but 
fonr  of  these  are  probably  varieties  of  R.  Idoaa,  altbongh  in  some 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  oertaintf.  Of  these  fonr,  at 
least  three  appear  to  be  forms  of  JI.  atrigogut  from  ditFerent  lo- 
calities, while  the  fourth  may  belong  to  the  Butm*  ntgleettu,  or 
Pnrple-oane  type.  One  of  the  varieties  which  appears  to  be 
European  may  also  belong  here.  The  American  Pomological 
Society,  at  its  second  session  in  1853,  recommended  fonr  varieties 
for  general  oultivation,  and  commended  one  more  as  promising,  all 
of  which  were  foreign  sorts.  In  the  catalogue,  as  recommended 
by  the  last  session  in  1891,  there  appear  fourteen  varieties  of 
Bubas  Idieus,  one  of  which  is  placed  there  doubtfully,  and  six  of 
which  are  seedlings  of  American  origin.  There  are  also  twenty- 
nine  native  varieties,  six  of  which  are  classed  under  B.  neglectvt, 
fourteen  tmder  R.  oeddentaUs,  and  nine  under  B.  strigoetis.  This, - 
however,  is  far  from  representing  the  trae  slat«  of  comparative 
cultivation  of  the  foreign  and  native  species  and  varieties  at  the 
present  time,  for  of  the  fourteen  foreign  varieties  sjid  their  seed- 
lings still  retained,  not  over  five  or  six  are  now  cultivated  to  any 
extent,  and  these  only  in  very  limited  areas. 

While  the  Rubvg  IdoKt  type  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be 
much  superior  in  the  quality  of  its  frait,  it  is  not  able  to  maintain 
itself  against  summer  suns  and  winter  winds,  and  has  had  to  give 
place  to  hardier  sorts,  better  able  to  fight  their  own  battles  and 
emerge  from  them  bearing  abundant  trophies  of  fmtt,  not  so  ex- 
quisite, perhaps,  yet  more  substantial  and  sure.  Moreover,  with 
the  gradual  improvement  which  has  gone  on,  there  is  at  present 
little  need  for  foreign  varieties.  The  best  of  our  natives  yield 
fruit  which  is  doiit>tteBS  far  superior  to  that  which  gratified  the 
gods  on  Monnt  Ida  in  those  days  of  war  and  wonder.  Am.ong 
the  first  varieties  of  B.  itrigosas  to  become  prominent  were  the 
Btoever  and  Brandywine.  The  former  is  a  form  of  the  American 
red,  found  wild  near  Lake  Doumore,  in  Vermont,  by  JetEerson  F, 
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Stoerer,  snd  removed  t«  his  garden  at  Tocoor,  near  Fhiladelphift, 
where  it  first  bruited  in  1859,     The  Brandywine,  or  SncMiaeoo,  as  it 

was  at  one  time  called  (Sasqueco  bein^  the  Indian  name  for 
Brandywine),  ia  of  anknown  ori^n.  It  first  attracted  attention  in 
the  Wilmington  market,  and  was  for  a  time  called  Wilniington. 

We  are  accostomed  to  boast  of  the  marvelous  progress  in  si] 
lines  of  American  development.  What  advance  can  we  show  in 
the  improvement  of  the  raspberry?  Some,  to  be  sure,  but  most  of 
it  has  heen  mere  aoeident.  In  looking  up  the  history  of  varieties 
it  is  the  same  story  over  and  over  again  —  "  a  chance  seedling 
found  growing  wild,  el.o."  Nearly  all  of  onr  prominent  varieties 
have  originated  in  this  way.  A  few  men  have  gone  to  work  system- 
atically to  breed  and  develop  varieties.  The  first  and  most 
prominent  of  these  was  Dr.  William  D.  Brinokl^,  of  Philadelphia — 
a  busy  physician,  who,  having  a  taste  for  pomology,  purened  it  as 
a  means  of  recreation  from  other  duties.  He  experimented  with 
strawberries  and  pears,  as  well  as  with  raspberries.  Bo  important 
was  his  work  in  these  lines  that  he  seems  to  be  mnch  better  re- 
membered for  that  than  for  his  medical  reptitatiou,  although  he 
was  Buccessfnl  and  prominent  in  this  field  also.  He  was  president 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society  at  its  second  session,  and  for 
many  years  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  repeatedly  refusing  its  presidency.  Unfortunately  his 
work  on  raspberries  was  with  the  Bttbus  Idaus  species,  and  most  of 
the  varieties  which  he  produced  have  suffered  the  fate  o£  the  class 
to  which  they  belonged;  yet  he  obtained  in  Brinckli's  Orange  the 
variety  which  has  stood  ea  the  desideratum  to  be  sought  in  quality 
to  the  present  day.  Another  who  achieved  good  resnlts  in  this 
line  was  David  W.  Eerstine,  of  Branchtown,  near  Philadelphia, 
the  originator  of  the  Herstine,  Saunders,  Bnby  and  Elizabeth  rasp- 
berries; yet  these  were  simply  seedlings  of  the  Allen,  grown  in 
alternate  rows  with  the  Philadelphia.  William  Saunders,  of 
Ontario,  has  also  produced  a  number  of  varieties,  some  of  which 
are  said  to  be  hybrids, 

Qood  as  the  varieties  are  which  we  have,  we  want  further  im- 
provements. Nothing  is  good  enough  to  satisfy  human  demands. 
We  want  back  all  we  have  lost  in  giving  up  the  raspberry  of  our 
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forefathers  beyond  the  sea;  hnt  ooapled  with  that,  we  w&nt  all  we 
have  gained  from  the  hardier  speciea  of  onr  own  conntrj.  We 
want  a  red  raspberry  as  good  as  Brinckl^'B  Orange  in  quality, 
as  la^e  and  productive  as  Cathbert  and  of  brighter  color,  aa  hardy 
as  the  TDmer,  and  wa  want  it  on  a  black-cap  bash  without  the 
thoruB.  Will  we  get  Itf  The  SboEer  is  onr  nearest  approach  at 
present.  Wbat  the  posHJbilities  of  careful,  systematic  and  pro- 
gresslTe  breeding  are,  only  the  futnre  cui  show. 

Vabietieb  of  American  Red  Raspberries 

Amcriain  Bed  (Common  Red,  English  B«d). —Prince  slates 
in  the  Pomological  Manual  published  in  1S32,  that  although  this  is 
a  native  of  New  Yorh,  growing  naturally  in  the  Catskill  moun- 
tains, it  is  frequently  termed  English  Red.  He  says  the  Bhoota 
are  of  a  dark  red  hue  and  grow  very  long.  The  spinas  on.  the 
present  year's  shoota  are  purplish  in  color  near  the  base,  but 
greenish,  with  brown  or  purplish  barbs  or  points  on  the  nppor 
part.  The  fruit  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  mature,  of  medium  size, 
fine  flavor  and  greatly  esteemed.  He  commeuts  on  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  only  variety  grown  to  any  extent  for  the  New  York 
market,  and  that  there  wore  nearly  one  hundred  acres  on  Iiong 
Island  devoted  to  its  culture  at  that  time.  Evidently  this  is  a 
forerunner  of  American  Red  raspberry  culture,  but  undoubtedly 
plants  from  various  sonrcea  passed  under  this  name.  In  fact, 
from  the  vague  use  of  the  term  in  early  writing,  it  seems  even 
possible  that  the  name  may  have  been  also  applied  to  plants  of  the 
BubuB  negiectug  or  Bubus  Id/eua  types. 

^ndreiog.— Thought  by  J.  T.  Lovett  te  be  identical  with  High- 
land Hardy,  while  James  Smith,  of  Iowa,  is  positive  that  this  and 
the  Highland  Hardy  are  only  the  Kirtland  renamed. 

Bagley  Perpetual  (Bagley's  Everbearing) , — Originated  about 
1854,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Introduced  in  1858  by  A.  Bridgeman, 
a  florist  of  New  York.  Said  to  be  hardy,  and  comparatively 
spineless.  Fruit  medium,  nearly  round,  dark  crimson,  rather 
soft,  acid,  of  poor  quality.     Bears  a  second   crop  in  autumn. 

Bravdyvjine  (Susqueco,  Wilmington) . — Said  to  have  been  found 
near  Brandywine  Creek  at  Wilmington,  Del.  It  first  attracted 
attention  in  tbe  Wilmington  market,  and  was  for  a  time  called  the 
Wilmington.  Mr.  Edward  Tatnell,  of  that  city,  undert^wk  to  in- 
troduce it  under  the  name  Susqueco,  the  Indian  name  for  the 
Brandywine.     Described  as  stocky,  hardy,  with    large,  reddish 
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colored  oanes,  snekering  freely.     Fniit  mediaiii  to  large,  bright 

scarlet,  firm,  jniej,  of  inferior  qaalitj. 

Bristol. — According  to  William  Pany,  this  is  a  strong,  hardy, 
vigorouH  grower,  Buckeilng  immoderstely.  Fruit  reBewbling  the 
Brandjwine,  bat  not  eo  large  nor  firm. 

Canada  Aed.— Mentioned  by  Prince  in  1S32,  as  a  variety  first 
noticed  by  him  groning  along  the  roadside  a  few  miles  from  Mon- 
treal, where  the  plants  were  to  be  met  with  in  great  abundance. 
He  describes  it  as  of  medinm  size,  resembling  the  common  red  in 
qnality,  with  a  high  and  rather  peculiar  flavor. 

Carpenter  Xo.  I. — A  vigorous  grower,  early,  fairly  productive. 
Fruit  small  to  medium,  bright  red. 

Coleman  No.  1. — Not  a  very  vigorous  grower,  bnt  fairly  pro- 
ductive. E^mit  small,  soft,  fine-flavored. — Ninth  Annual  Beport 
Geneva  {N.  Y.)  Eip.  Sta. 

Cole  i^oli^.— Exhibited  at  tlie  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893  by 
the  Fruit  Growers'  AsBOciation  of  Ontario.  Fonnd  growing  wild 
on  the  farm  of  R.  D.  Cole,  of  Port  Dalhousie,  Ontario. 

Crimaon  Beauty. — Fonnd  by  Dr.  Stayman,  of  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  in  1ST5,  growing  in  a  patch  of  Imperial.  lutrcduced  by 
A.  M,  Purdy,  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  Described  as  large,  bright, 
glossy,  scarlet,  round  to  oblong,  witJt  a  pleasant  sprightly  flavor, 
early,  hardy  and  prodactive.  Deficient  in  poUsn  production,  and 
must  be  plant«d  near  some  free  pollen -producing  sort  to  bear 
well.     It  has  never  proved  valuable  in  the  eastern  states. 

Cuthbert  (Conover,  Queen  of  the  Market,  Quinby's  Favorite).— 
Probably  the  best  known  of  all  red  raspberries,  and  the  most 
desirable  single  market  sort.  It  was  a  chance  seedling  found  by 
Thomas  Cuthbert  in  his  garden  at  Siverdale,  now  in  New  York 
city,  about  1865.  It  is  a  strong,  vigorous,  upright  grower,  some- 
times branching;  spines  short,  stout,  purplish,  rather  numerous 
toward  the  base,  but  often  wanting  toward  the  tips.  Fruit  large, 
dark  crimson,  obtuse  conical,  grains  rather  small  and  compact. 
Flesh  quite  firm,  juicy,  sprightly,  and  of  fair  quality.  Its-ohief 
defect  as  a  market  berry  is  its  color,  which  is  rather  too  dark. 
Mr.  Conover,  the  asparagus  man,  seeing  its  value,  spread  it  in 
his  neighborhood,  giving  it  undesignedly  the  name  Conover.  In 
New  Jersey  it  was  disseminated  by  William  Parry  as  Queen  of 
the  Market.     As  yet,  no  other  variety  bos  displHcsd  it. 

Sattera  King. — Found  by  0.  A.  King,  of  Deering,  Maine,  in  a 
garden  in  the  town  of  Westbrook,  about  1864  or  1865.  A  dull  red 
sort,  said  to  be  larger,  earlier  and  more  productive  than  the  Cuth- 
bert, though  this  claim  has  not  been  substentiated  in  Michi- 
gan.—Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bnll.  111:270. 
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Golden  Qu«en.— This  was  found  ou  the  gromide  of  Ezra  Stokes, 
of  Camden,  N.  J.,  abont  1883,  in  a  twelve-acre  patch  ot  Cnthbert. 
In  fact,  to  all  intents  and  parpo»e8,  it  is  a  Cuthbert  with  yellow 
fruit.  Sporta  in  color  from  this  variety  are  not  unoomnion.  In- 
stances are  recorded  where  part  of  the  berries  on  a  shoot  have 
been  yellow  and  part  red,  and  even  the  individual  fruits  have 
been  variegated.  The  variety  is  one  of  the  moat  eatiafaetory 
yellow -fruited  sorts,  possessing  much  the  same  qualities  as  its 
parent,  the  Cuthbert.  While  light  colored  varieties  are  not  in  de- 
mand for  market,  a  few  plants  for  home  use  are  always  desirable. 

Hangell. — A  chance  seedling  found  on  the  .farm  of  Htmsell 
Bros.,  near  Beverly,  N.  J.,  about  1875.  Introduced  by  J,  T. 
Lovett  in  1882,  Moderately  vigorous,  suokering  freely,  with  dark, 
reddish  green,  hairy  shoots.  Leaves  Gnely  wrinkled.  Fruit  of 
medium  size,  dark  red,  with  slight  bloom,  rather  soft,  subacid, 
pleasant,  not  rith.  Obtained  considerable  prominence  at  one 
time  as  an  early  variety.  Baid  to  be  difficult  to  transplant  and  to 
propagate  from  root  cuttings. 

Marrii. — Sent  out  by  Z.  H.  Harris,  of  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
1889.  Plant  fairly  vigorous,  but  of  dwarf  habit,  standing  well 
withoot  pinching.  Fruit  large,  bright,  firm,  and  of  good  flavor. 
Not  quite  hardy. 

Bighland  Hardy  (Highland  Antwerp)  .—A  sport  or  chance  seed- 
ling which  originated  near  Highland  village,  on  the  Hudson,  about 
1870.  Very  early,  but  fruit  medium  to  small,  red,  of  poor  flavor. 
Said  to  be  very  susceptibie  to   injury  from  summer  heat. 

Hudson  River  Bed. — A  native  red  variety.  Eihibit«d  before  the 
Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  in  1860  by  P.  W.  Slack,  of 
Kentucky,  who  was  at  that  time  growing  it  for  the  Cincinnati 
market.— Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  284. 

Imperial  Sed  {Red  Imperial). — A  variety  grown  in  New  Jer- 
sey, where  it  proved  hardy.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  scarlet, 
half  firm,  jnicy,  pleasant.  Found  to  succeed  better  in  the  South 
than  most  varieties. 

I.  X.  L. — A  chance  seedling  discovered  by  Charles  Schlessler, 
of  Naperville,  111.,  in  1887.  Said  to  be  vigorous;  canes  purplish. 
Fruit  light,  dull  red,  of  medium  size,  crumbling,  nearly  sweet,  of 
good  Savor. 

Kenyon. — Introduced  by  O.  A.  Kenyon,  of  McGregor,  la.,  who 
found  it  growing  among  black  raspberries  about  1885.  Bush  of 
medium  size,  quite  vigorous  and  fairly  productive.  Fruit  quite 
large,  firm,  but  crumbling  a  little,  deep  dark  red,  with  fair  flavor. 
Clings  tightly  to  the  receptacle. 

Loudon  — Originated  by  Frank  W.  Loudon,  of  Janesville,  Wis., 
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who  states  that  it  is  a  seedling  o(  the  Tamer  crossed  with  the 
Cuthbert.  Canea  vlgorons,  hard7  and  productive.  Berry  as  large 
as  or  larger  than  Cuthbert,  somewhat  eonioal.  Grains  large,  with  a 
antnre,  firm  and  of  a  good  red  color,  but  not  equal  to  Cuthbert  in 
quality.  One  of  the  promising  Dewer  varieties.  Introduced  by 
Charles  A.  Green,  of  Rochester. 

Marlboro. —A.  popular  variety  originated  by  A.  J.  Caywood, 
of  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  who  described  it  as  follows:*  "A  cross  of 
the  Highland  Hardy,  and  a.  seedling  started  from  English  Olobe 
and  the  Hudson  Biver  Antwerp  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a  larger 
grower,  with  stronger  canes  than  any  known  variety ;  hardy  in  the 
fullest  sense;  berries  aver^ng  tliree- quarters  of  an  inch  in. 
diameter,  and  when  not  retarded  by  loug,  severe  drought,  many  of 
them  win  average  one  inch.  It  will  remain  four  days  on  the 
bushes  after  ripe,  and  is  then  marketable.  It  is  bright  crimson  in 
color,  and  does  not  lose  its  brilliancy  when  over-ripe."  Its  pa- 
rentage would  indieste  a  mixture  of  Bubas  Idcevs  btood,  but  this  is 
not  apparent  in  the  plant  itself.  Charles  Downing  considered 
it  an  improved  seedling  of  the  Riibua  etrigosna  type.  He  saystf 
"The  growth  and  habit  of  throwing  up  numerous  suckers,  the 
strong,  vigorous,  upright  canes,  branching  a  little  toward  the  top, 
nearly  smooth,  with  a  few  short,  scattering  spines,  and  peculiar 
reddish  color  of  the  new  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  new  shoot,  the 
color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit,  all  indicate  strongly  its  native 
origin."  This  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  moat  generally 
prized  early  market  sorts.  Hardy,  vigorous,  productive,  and  a 
thoroughly  good,  all-round  berry. 

Ma^. — Raised  from  seed  by  Professor  William  Saunders,  of 
London,  Ont.  Fruit  light  red,  as  large  as  Cuthbert,  with  large 
drupes,  moderately  Arm,  quality  fair  to  good.  Plant  productive, 
hardy  and  fairly  vigorous. — Mich.   Exp.  8ta.  Bull.  Ill:  290. 

Meredith  giieiw.— Discovered  growing  wild  in  the  town  of 
Meredith,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1880,  by  E.  J.  Brownell, 
who  sent  out  plants  for  trial  in  1883.  A  late  variety  of  moderate 
growth.  Fairly  hardy,  and  only  moderately  productive,  much  of 
the  fruit  being  imperfect.  Bearing  canes  dark  brown ;  new 
growth  purplish  green,  tips  red;  suckers  freely.  Fruit  medium 
size,  of  pale  orange  or  reddish  salmon  color.  It  is  a  strictly 
native  red  raspberry  except  in  color,  and  is  of  interest  from 
being  a  yellow  represeDtative  of  this  species. 
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inated  in  Michigan,  though  William  ^^try,  Jr.,  is  under  the  im- 

preBeion  that  the  first  plants  came  from  TennesBee.  Plant  lauk- 
iDg  in  YL^r  and  productiveness.  Fruit  roundiah  conical,  rather 
small,  of  inferior  quality.  Moderately  firm,  dark  red.  Appar- 
ently ot  no  real  value. 

Miller  (Miller's  Woodland). — A  very  popular  variety  in  the 
Delaware  peninsula.  Origin  same  as  the  Brandywine.  De- 
scribed B»  strong,  vigorous,  not  too  tigh,  adapted  to  bear  very 
large  crops  without  drooping,  hardy  and  productive.  Fruit  very 
large,  bright  crimson,  which  it  holds  well  in  market;  firm, 
sprightly,  subacid,  o(  excellent  quality.  Besemblea  Brandywine 
under  favorable  circumstances,  but  ripens  earlier.  Said  to  give 
its  largest  pickings  very  early,  but  its  largest  berries  very  late. 
It  baa  not  sncceeded  so  well  in  other  sections. 

Miller  RH'ortle.— Mentioned  as  on.  trial  at  the  Michigan  Ex- 
periment Station  in  1887.— Bull.  Ill:  291. 

Iluigara.—A.  Canada  variety  which  apparently  has  some  good 
qnallties.  Flavor  and  texture  good;  color  dark.  Apparently 
vigorous   and  prodnctive. 

OiaOa  (Stayman's  No.  5 ] .—Originated  bj  J.  Stayman,  o( 
Leavenworth,  Kane.,  from  seed  of  Reliance.  Canes  rather  slender, 
vigorous,  upright,  dark  red.  Fmit  large,  firm,  juicy,  of  good 
qnality  and  color,  ripening  among  the  last;   productive. 

Osceola. — Originated  in  Osceola  county,  in  northwestern  Iowa. 
Said  to  be  extremely  hardy,  but  soft  in  fruit. — Mich.  Esp.  8t«. 
Bull.  Ill:  297. 

Parry's  Nos.  1  and  f. —  Originated  with  William  Parry,  of 
New  Jersey,  but  not  oonsidered  by  him  worth  naming  and  in- 
troducing. No.  1  is  an  early  variety,  of  rank  growth,  dark  foli- 
age, fairly  productive,  soft,  of  good  flavor.  No.  2  later,  more 
productive,  not  bo  rank  a  grower,  large,  firm,  o(  distinct  flavor. 

Pearl  {Red  Pearl). — Origin  unknown.  Cultivated  consider- 
ably about  Philadelphia  at  one  time.  The  plant  is  a  very  abort, 
stocky  grower,  seldom  over  three  feet  high.  Spines  numerous, 
long,  slender,  light  colored,  slightly  tinged  with  purple.  Suckers 
very  numerous.  Moderately  prodnctive  and  hardy.  Fruit  me- 
dium, nearly  round,  bright  scarlet,  sweet,  }uicy,  moderately  firm, 
with  an  agreeable  flavor. 

Pettagylvanian. — A  variety  mentioned  by  Prince,  in  the  Pomo- 
logical  Manual,  as  obtained  from  a  London  nnraery  under  the 
name  Bubua  PennsyU>anicu3,  but  which  he  had  later  found  to  be 
identJcal  vrith  plants  received  from  the  forests   of  Maine. 

Perfection. — A  variety  originated  by  F,  W.  London,  of  Janes- 
<rille,  Wisconsin,  and  aaid  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Cnthbert  and 
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the  Tamer.  Deesribed  oa  productive;  fruit  large,  handgome,  of 
good  color  and  flavor,  juicy,  not  so  fljrm  as  the  Cuthbert. 

Fomtma. — Introduced  by  William  Parry  about  1887.  One  of 
tie  most  uniformly  productive  varietieB  grown  at  the  Geseva 
(N.  Y.)  Eiperiment  Station.  Of  vigorous  growth  and  fine  ap- 
pearance.   Fruit  a  pleasing  red,  large  and  firm.    Season  very  long. 

Cueen  of  the  Market. — See  Cuthbert. 

Bancocas. — Introduced  by  William  H.  Moon,  of  MorriBviUe, 
Pa.,  in  1884.  Originated  as  a  seedling  on  the  farm  of  J.  S. 
Hansel),  taking  its  name  from  the  place  of  its  origin,  on  the 
Bancocas  Creek.  An  early  variety  of  weak  or  only  moderate 
growth,  hardy,  and  fairly  productive.  Flmit  of  medium  Biz«, 
firm,  of  good  color,  but  rather  poor  quality.  Tietds  the  bnlk  of 
its  crop  early  in  the  season. 

Be(e)der. — A  seedling  found  near  Stevensville,  Mich.,  about 
1875.  Described  as  somewhat  lacking  in  vigor.  Canes  slender, 
quite  tender.  Fruit  round,  only  moderately  firm,  of  good  quality. 
Apparently  never  proved  valuable. 

Red  Quaen.— Mentioned  by  William  Parry,  in  1869,  aa  no 
longer  popniar. — Gar.  Month.  11;  237. 

Royal  Church. — Originated  on  the  farm  of  Royal  Church,  of 
Harrison ville,  Ohio,  near  where  a  lot  ot  Herstiue  and  Philadel- 
phia varieties  had  been  grown.  Plants  vigorous,  productive,  and 
hardy.  Fruit  very  large,  dark  crimaon,  moderately  firm,  of  ei- 
eellent  quality.  Bather  too  dork  in  color.  This  may  belong 
with  the  Rubus  iteglectus  group. 

Scarlet. — Under  this  name  was  disseminated  a  sort  found 
mixed  with  the  Allen  as  sent  out.  It  was  distributed  by  John 
Crane,  of  Union  county,  N.  Y.,  who  simply  stated  the  facta,  not 
claiming  it  to  be  a  new  variety.  Fuller  thinks  it  probable,  from 
the  description,  that  it  was  Allen's  Prolific. 

Scarlet  Qem. — A  seedling  of  the  Crimson  Beauty,  originated 
by  Dr.  J.  Btaymau,  of  Leavenworth,  Eans.,  in  18T6.  Described 
as  early,  moderately  vigorous,  comparatively  hardy,  ot  medium 
produotivenes.  Fruit  bright  red,  of  medium  size,  but  deficient 
in  quality  and  firmness.  Like  its  parent,  it  needs  to  be  near 
other  varieties  to  insure  pollination. 

Stagman  A'o.  £.~S,ed,  hardy,  equal  to  Crimson  Beanly. — 
Samuel  Miller,   Missouri   Hort.   Soc.   Rep,   1883:    203. 

Sloever.^-A  form  of  the  American  Red,  found  wild  near  Lake 
Duumore,  Vermont,  by  Jefferson  F.  Stoever,  who  removed  and 
fruited  it  near  Philadelphia,  in  1859.  Described  ob  large,  roundish 
conical,  rich  crimson  color,  and  ot  good  flavor,  with  a  tendency 
to  antninn  fruiting.— Hov.  Uag.  1860:  124. 
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TaleoU.-^tmttmttoTtn^  by  G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale  of  Cooneetient, 
in  1883.  Mnch  like  Turner  except  in  form.  Plant  lacking  in 
TJtfor;  fruit  small  and  vefy  early. 

Thompson  Early  Pride.— Sent  ont  in  1888  by  the  Cleveland 
Nursery  Co.  Described  as  Dpri|;ht,  vigorous,  hardy  and  fairly 
prodnctiTe.     Fruit  of  tnediuni  size,  firm,  juicy  and  good. 

Thompson  Early  ProliJic.^Also  sent  ont  by  the  Cleveland 
Nnrsery  Co.  A  moderate  grower,  fairly  prodnctive.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  bright  crimson,  qnite  firm,  ripening  early. 

Thtrack. — Introduced  by  T.  W.  Foster,  of  Louisiana,  Uo.,  as 
obtained  from  T.  S.  Wilson,  of  New  York,  who  claimed  it  to  be  a 
cross  between  Herstioe  and  Brandywjne.  Wardy,  vigoronn,  produc- 
tive; canes  stout,  brownish  green,  with  few  spines.  Fruit  large, 
ovate -conical,  bright  red,  with  slight  whitish  pubescence.  Flesh 
pale  red,  rather  firm,  moderately  juicy,  mild,  not  rich.  Attained 
Jb^minence  as  a  market  berry,  notwithstanding  its  poor  quality. 

Trusty. — A  variety  of  unknown  origin,  on  trial  in  Canada- 
Said  to  be  of  medium  size,  round,  dark  red,  slightly  downy,  of 
good  quality,  firm,  very  productive,  and  late.  Canes  resembling 
Cnthbert,  bat  more  hardy.— Mich.  Eip.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill :  315. 

Turner  (Southern  Thomlesg,  Red  Thomless,  Southern  Bed, 
Baldwin's  Choice,  Balding's  Choice) . — Originated  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  111.  A  full  account  of  its  origin  is  given 
In  E.  P.  Boe's  "  Success  with  Small  Fruits."  It  was  for  a  long 
time  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties,  and  is  still  much  grown. 
Very  hardy,  vigorous;  canes  of  a  golden  reddish  brown  color, 
ovompread  with  a  purple  bloom.  Almost  free  from  spines.  Fruit 
large,  bright  crimson,  roundish  conical,  soft,  sweet,  and  of  excel- 
lent ^avor.  The  distribution  of  plants  by  a  man  named  Baldwin 
undoubtedly  caused  it  to  receive  the  name  Baldwin's  Choice,  evi- 
dently  corrupted  to  Balding's  Choice. 

Virginia  Red. — A  variety  mentioned  by  Prince  in  the  Pomo- 
logical  Manual,  published  in  1832. 

iVelah. — A  seedling  raised  by  Isaao  Welsh,  of  Camden  counl^, 
N.  J.  Described  as  early,  of  medium  size,  bright  red,  firm,  not  of 
high  quality.     Vigorous,  productive,  and  unusually  hardy. 

White-fruited. — A  white-fruited  form  of  Siihu.1  etrigostu  was 
sent  to  the  Cornell  University  Eiperiment  Station,  by  A.  8. 
Fuller.  The  plant  possesses  all  the  characters  of  Bubus  strigosua, 
and  has  nothing  of  importance  to  distinguish  it  from  that  species. 

fFinant. — A  seedling  raised  iu  New  Jersey.  Introdnoed  by 
Frank  Ford  &  Son,  of  Ravenna,  Ohio.  Said  to  resemble  Thwack. 
A  strong,  vigorous,  upright  grower,  perfectly  hardy,  productive. 
Fruit  large,  clear  bright  red,  firm. 
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Becouubnked  Varieties 

A  vote  for  the  most  thoroughly  tried  and  generally- 
satisfactory  American  red  raspberries  would  probably 
result  in  the  election  of  Marlboro  for  early  and  Cnth- 
bert  for  late.  To  this  should  be  added  Golden  Queen, 
if  a  yellow  vaiiety  ie  wanted.  Loudon  is  younger,  but 
is  pushing  rapidly  into  the  field,  while  Miller  seems 
to  please  on  the  Delaware   peninsula. 

rV.       THE   EUROPEAN    BED   BA3PBEBBIE8 

Ruims  Idaua 
At  the  beginning  of  raspberry  culture  in  the  United 
States  the  European  red  raspberry  had  all  the  advan- 
tage of  age  and  breeding  on  its  side,  but  with  the 
climate  against  it,  it  has  lost  the  race.  This  has  hap- 
pened, too,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  serious  difficulty  in  growing  it  here.  More 
than  one  hundred  varieties  have  been  introduced,  many 
of  them  having  been  seedlings  produced  in  America, 
but  in  spite  of  that,  few  are  now  known  or  grown  to 
any  extent.  Their  quality  and  appearance  recommends 
them  to  the  amateur's  garden,  and  it  is  chiefly  there 
that  they  are  found.  The  varieties  of  this  class  are 
nsufJly  less  hardy,  slightly  more  stocky  in  growth  of 
cane,  and  continue  to  ripen  their  fruit  through  a  longer 
season.     See  Section  m.  for  a  history  of  this  type. 

Varieties  op  the  Eubopbam  Bed  Type 
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ot  Hailey,  Idaho,  who  obtained  it  from  California,  thongh  the 
plants  came  originally  from  Mexico.  Said  to  be  etrong,  stiick;, 
vigorous  and  prolific,  with  large  rank  foliage,  hard;  in  winter 
and  Bummer.  Fruit  large,  dark  red,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Recommended  for  its  ability  to  endure  extreme  heat. 

Alpine. — Imported  from  the  Mediterranean  with  Cret«n  Bed 
and  Flesh-colored  by  William  R.  Prince,  who  believed  them 
to  be  closely  related. 

Amazon.— Seat  out  from  Edeaville,  Md.,  as  a  new  variety,  but 
thought  by  those  who  received  it  to  be  the  Fontenay. 

Arnold  Orange  (Orange  King).  —  Originated  with  Charles 
Arnold,  Paris,  Ont.  Canes  strong,  branching,  yellowish  brown, 
almost  smooth,  and  producing  but  few  suchers.  Fruit  large, 
Bomewhat  shorter  than  BrincklS's  Orange,  of  a  darker  orange 
color,  uuBurpassed  for  flavor.  Said  to  be  a  yellow-cap  orOBsed 
with  Eufms  Idceus. 

Arnold  Bed. — Origin  same  as  the  previous ;  the  best  known 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  seedlings.  Hardy,  vigorous,  canes  dark  purple, 
somewhat  drooping.  Spines  slightly  purple,  stout,  quite  uu- 
merons.  Fruit  large,  red,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  of  superior  flavor.  Said  to  bear  a  good  crop  both  in 
July  and  in  September.  Also  said  to  be  a  cross  between  the 
yellow-cap,  Subus  oceidentalis,  and  Bubus  Idteus. 

Arnold  Yellow  (Yellow  Canada).— Of  the  same  origin  and  pa- 
rentage as  the  two  preceding.  Fruit  nearly  white,  large,  Eind  fine 
flavored  but  not  equal  to  Brinckl^'s  Orange.  Plant  of  a  peculiar 
albino  appearance,  quite  vigorous,  productive  and  hardy.  Suckers 
freely.  Bears  early  and  again  sparingly  in  autumn. — Mich.  Exp. 
Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  258. 

Baker.— A  seedling  of  Merveille  des  Quatre  Saisons.  Raised 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  of  Cincinnati. 

Bartiet  (Cornwall's  Prolific,  Cornwall's  Seedling,  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,  Large  Bed,  Bamet  Antwerp,  Bamet  Cane). — An  old  Eng- 
lish variety,  said  by  Prince  Xo  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Bed  Antwerp,  but  distinguished  from  tt  by  its  branching  canes 
and  long,  slender,  reddish  prickles.  Said  to  have  been  raised 
from  seed  by  a  person  named  Cornwall,  at  Bamet,  Herefordshire. 

Baumforih  (Baumforth's  Seedling).- Originated  in  England 
from  seed  of  the  Northumberland  Fillbasket.  Said  to  be  stronger, 
more  productive,  larger,  and  a  richer  crimson  than  its  parent. 

Biggar  Seedling.— Raised  by  C.  A.  Biggar,  of  Drummond- 
ville,  Out.,  from  an  unknown  European  variety.  Largely  used  as 
a  parent  variety  by  Professor  William  Saunders,  of  London,  Dot., 
in  producing  his  hybrid  varieties. 
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Blade  (Eaglish  Bta«b].— Mentioned  by  Downing  ae  a  hybrid 
from  England.     An  old  variety. 

Brentford  Cane,— Mentioned  by  Prince  and  spoken  of  by  Fuller 
as  an  old  English  variety  of  little  or  no  valne.  Placed  among  the 
inferior  varieties  in  the  nurserymen's  catalogues  about  1S25. 

Brentford  iJed.— Spoken  of  by  Prince  in  the  Pomologieal 
Manual  as  a  variety  of  excellent  quality  and  high  flavor;  produc- 
tive, and  continuing  a  long  time  in  bearing,  often  producing  a 
second  crop  in  August. 

Brentford  FFM«.— Offered  hy  Prince  &  Mills,  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
in  1822.     Doubtless  an  English  variety,  judging  from  its  name. 

Bromleg  Sill. — "An  old  red,  English  variety  of  fair  quality, 
but  not  productive."— Fuller. 

Bvrlington  (Prosaer)  .—Originated  by  Benjamin  Prosser,  of 
Burlington,  N.  J.  Doitning  states  that  there  was  some  confusion 
over  this  variety,  two  or  three  having  been  sent  out  under  the 
name.  The  one  they  had  he  describes  as  "moderately  vigorous 
and  productive.  Spines  greenish  white  with  a  brown  tinge,  slen- 
der and  more  numerous  than  any  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  Fruit 
large,  roundish  conical.  Grains  rather  small,  compact,  scarlet. 
Flesh  quite  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  good." 

Carter  Prolific. — An  English  variety,  with  strong  canes  and 
purplish  spines.  Fruit  large,  roundish  obtuse  conical,  deep 
scarlet,  with  slight  bloom.  Firm,  moderately  juicy,  sweet  and 
pi  easant . — Down  ing. 

ChampUan. — A  chance  seedling  found  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Maeomber,  of  Grand  Isle  county,  Vt.  Believed  to  be  from  seed 
of  White  Antwerp,  which  it  much  resembles  in  the  character  of 
its  canes.  Introduced  by  EUwanger  &  Barry  in  1S92.  Described 
as  vigorous  and  productive,  with  a  tendency  for  the  bark  to  split 
and  curl.  Thorns  numerous  and  small.  Foliage  rich  green, 
much  wrinkled.  Fruit  large,  lighter  in  color  and  more  abun- 
dant than  the  White  Antwerp,  with  seeds  smaller,  while  the 
drupes  are  fully  as  large.  Juicy,  melting,  and  of  high  flavor. 
Toe  soft  for  market,  but  a  good  family  variety. 

Charles  the  Bold. — Mentioned  as  one  of  Arnold's  hybrids. — 
Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  263. 

Christine. — A  very  late  red  variety  of  iadiflerent  flavor,  sent 
out  by  E.  P.  Roe. 

Clarke. — Raised  by  E.  E.  Clarke,  New  Haven,  Conn.  De- 
scribed as  strong,  vigorous  and  upright.  Spines  purplish,  rather 
long  and  stiff.  Fruit  large,  conical,  regular.  Grains  large,  qnite 
hairy,  bright  crimson.  Flesh  rather  soft,  juicy,  sweet  and  ex- 
cellent.    Apparently  one  ol  the  best  adapted  to  our  climate  of 
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the  foreign  vorietteB.  Said  to  be  capablu  of  enduring  more  heat 
and  cold  than  most  varieties.  Found  to  be  produetive  at  the 
Geneva  {N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station-. 

Cline. — A  chance  seedling  sent  out  for  trial  by  G.  W,  CQine, 
Winona,  Ont.,  in  1893.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  red,  firm,  sweet, 
of  poor  quality;  inferior  to  Turner,  bnt  very  early. 

Colonel  Wilder. — A  seedling  raised  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinekl6,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from  seed  of  the  Fastelf,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  Foliage  much  crumpled,  spinee  white. 
Fruit  Urge,  roundish,  very  delicate  yellowish  whit«  or  cream 
color,  semi-transparent.  One  of  the  fineet  flavored  raspberries, 
and  very  prodnctive.    Flesh  soft. 

Cope  (Vice-President  Cope). — Originated  with  Dr.  Brtnckl^,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Caleb  Cope,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Pomologioal  Society  for  Pennsylvania  in  1^2.  Thomas  calls  it 
a  late  sub-variety  of  the  Bed  Antwerp. 

CoTmah. — An  English  variety  which  Fuller  speaks  of  as  old 
and  discarded  at  the  time  his  book  was  written. 

Cox  Honey. — An  old  English  white  variety, 

Cretan  Red. — Imported  from  the  Mediterranean  by  Prince, 
who  says  it  resembles  the  Antwerp  class  in  foliage,  but  with 
fewer  spines.  Thomas  describes  it  as  rather  late,  productive; 
canes  npright,  gray,  nearly  smooth;  leaves  light  colored;  fruit 
medium,   roundish  conical,  purplish  red,  subacid,  good. 

Crystal  White. — A  seedling  originated  by  A.  J.  Caywood,  of. 
Marlboro,  N.  Y.  Canes  vigorous;  foliage  deep  green.  Fruit 
light  lemon  color,  which  easily  stains,  and  becomes  worthless  for 
market;  moderately  firm,  of  good  quality  and  flavor.  Possibly 
belongs  to  the  Bvbus  negleelns  class. 

Gushing  .—^»\sf>A  by  Dr.  Brincktf,  of  Philadelphia,  and  named 
in  honor  of  J.  P.  Cushing,  of  Watertown,  Mass.  Described  as 
large,  roundish  conical,  light  crimson,  regular  in  form,  juicy, 
sprightly,  good.  Grains  small  and  compact.  Spines  brownislt 
purple,  stiff  and  rather  numerous.  Dr.  Brinckll  said  that  in 
favorable  seasons  it  would  produce  an  autumn  crop  of  fine  berries. 

Delaicare. — Said  to  be  an  American  seedling  of  the  Hornet.  A 
hardy,  red  variety,  reasonably  vigorous  and  prodnctive.  Fruit  of 
medium  size,  rather  soft,  but  sweet  and  delicate. 

Diadem — Produced  by  Charles  Arnold,  of  Ontario,  by  crossing 
the  American  White-cap  with  Francunia,  a  seedling  of  this  cross 
with  White  Four-seasons,  and  the  offspring  of  this  by  Hornet, 
Imperial,  and  Fontenay,  the  Diadem  being  one  of  the  resulting 
seedlings.  Described  as  fairly  vigorous,  hardy,  large,  red  or 
pinkish,  of  good  quality.     Seems  to  have  been  little  grown. 
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Double- Bearing  Red  ( Porpotual- Bearing,  Twice-Bearing,  Late 
Liborian,  Late  Cane,  etc.). — Mentioned  by  Prince  and  by  Bridge- 
man.  Donning  Hays,  it  was  formerly  esteemed  for  its  autumn 
bearing  habit,  but  was  then  superseded  by  better  kinds. 

Dooming. — A  seedling  of  the  Orange,  by  Charles  Downing. 

Duhring. — A  seedling  of  Hornet  originated  by  Henry  Duhring,  of 
Belmont,  near  Philadelpbia.    Little  known  outside  of  that  vicinity. 

Dgack  Seedling. — Imported  by  Robert  Buiat,  of  Philadelpbia, 
about  1840,  and  known  only  as  a  parent  of  Brinckl^'a  Orange. — 
Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  271. 

Early  Prolific. — An  old  English  variety  ot  poor  flavor, — Fuller, 

Emilj). — One  of  Dr.  Brinekl^'s  seedlings  which  proved  unworthy 
of  attention. 

Empire — A  seedling  of  Biggar  raised  by  Prof.  William  Saunders, 
of  London,  Ont.  Described  as  early,  productive,  fairly  vigorous. 
Fruit  medium  to  large,  conical,  bright  red,  firm  and  of  good 
quality. 

English  Cane  (Twice-Bearing). — For  sale  by  Prince  &  Mills, 
of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  in  1822.  Perhaps  the  same  as  Double -bearing 
or  some  of  the  other  English  varieties, 

English  Giant. — Imported  from  Denmark,  by  W.  D.  Barnes  & 
Son,  Middlehope,  N.  V.  On  trial  at  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Ex- 
periment Station  in  1S94. 

English  Globe.— X  variety  mentioned  by  Downing. 

English  White  (Old  English  Yellow[I]).— For  sale  by  Prince 
&  Mills,  of  Flushing,  L,  1.,  in  182a  at  8  cents  each.  The 
White  Antwerp  sold  at  25  cents  each,  and  the  American  White  at 
12X  cents  each,  so  this  could  hardly  have  been  either  of  those. 

Eeerbearing  Bed. — Mentioned  by  William  Parry  in  1869  as  no 
longer  popular.     Also  recorded  as  a,  failure  in  Canada. 

Faatolf  (Filby). — One  of  the  best  English  varieties,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  having  originated  near  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  of  that  name  in  Great  Yarmouth.  First  advertised  by  Yuell 
&  Co.,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1843.  Ripens  about  ten  days 
earlier  than  Franconia.  Figured  in  Hovey's  Magazine  1846:  299. 
Crosier*  cites  a  reference  which  seems  to  indicate  a  much  earlier 
origin. 

Flesh-Colored  {Pramboaier  Conleur  de  Chair). — Said  to  have 
been  obtained  by  William  R.  Prince  from  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  Cretan  Red,  which  it  closely  resembles. 

Fonlenay  (Belle  de  Fontenay,  Belle  d'Orleans,  Amazon). — A 
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Freaeh  variety  witb  stocky,  vi^^roaB,  and  somewhat  braneblng 
eanes,  snekering  abundantly,  especially  when  yonng.  Fmit  large, 
ronndish  conical,  pnrpHah  red,  moderately  firm,  with  a  rich, 
sprightly  flavor.  One  of  the  hardiest  and  most  reliable  European 
varieties.     Crozter  spells  this  name  Fontenoy.   ,    / 

Four-Seaeons  Sed  (Merveille  de  Qnatre  Saisons,  October 
Bed). — A  FVench  variety  having  the  antnmn-beariug  habit  espe- 
cially developed.  Thought  by  many  American  cultivators  to  be 
the  same  as  Fontenay. 

Four- Seasons  Yettow  (White  Four-SeaHOns,  October  Yellow). — 
Imported  from  France  in  1863  by  Charles  Arnold,  of  Paris,  Ont. 
Said  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  preceding,  and  similar  to  it  in  all  re- 
spects except  color.— Mieh.  Eip.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill  r  275. 

Franconia  fAbel,  Naomi  [T]). — Received  from  Messrs.  Vil- 
morin,  of  Paris,  many  years  ago  by  Samuel  Q.  Perkins.  Said  to 
have  been  little  known  in  European  catalogues  except  as  returned 
from  this  country.  It  was  one  of  the  comparatively  well  known 
foreign  varieties  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

French  (Vice-President  French)  .—Raised  by  Dr.  Brinckl£, 
from  Fastolf  crossed  with  Yellow  Antwerp,  and  named  in  honor 
of  B.  U.  French,  vice-president  of  the  Massa^huBetls  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Described  by  the  originator*  as  follows;  "A 
very  late  variety,  which  throws  up  very  few  suckers,  and  never 
fruits  on  these  until  the  succeeding  year.  It  is  the  latest  and 
most  hardy  of  all  my  seedling  raspberries.  It  was  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  Fastolf  and  Yellow  Antwerp.  The  seed  pro- 
duced from  this  cross  was  planted,  and  some  twenty  or  more  o( 
them  vegetated.  Being  desirous  of  creating  new  varieties  with  a 
constitution  suEBciently  hardy  to  adapt  them  to  the  exigencies  of 
our  climate,  I  subjected  them  to  such  severe  treatment  as  to  kill 
alt  of  them  but  one.  This  one  bore  the  hard  usage  well.  The 
berry  of  the  French  is  large,  round,  and  of  a  deep  crimson  color." 

French  Everbearing  .  —  Said  to  have  been  recently  imported  from 
France  by  California  nurserymen,  where  it  is  becoming  popular. 

Fulton. — A  seedling  of  the  French  raised  by  Dr.  BrincklS. 
Named  in  honor  of  James  D.  Fulton,  of   Pennsylvania. 

General  Patterson. — A  seedling  of  the  Colonel  Wilder  raised  by 
Dr.  Brinckl^,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Patterson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Genesee.— A  red  variety  sent  out  by  Z.  H.  Harris,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.     Described  as  a  moderate  grower.     Foliage  distinct,  large 
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and  wrinkled.  Fruit  of  large  siae,  good  color  and  pleaaant  flavor, 
bat  soft,  and  dropping  from  the  plant  as  bood  as  folly  ripe. 

Golden  Fragae. — Imported  frota  Denmari  by  W.  D.  Barnes  & 
Son,  of  Middlohope,  N.  ¥.  On  trial  at  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Ex- 
periment Station  in  18»4.— Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bail.  Ill;  277. 

Grape  (Mason's  Seedling  Grape). — Raised  from  seed  by  Mr. 
Mason,  a  gardener,  at  Charleston,  Mass.  Said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  crossing  the  Scarlet  Bockingham  and  Red  Antwerp, 
and  to  resemble  the  Scarlet  Antwerp  in  fruit  and  plant,  but  to  be  a 
better  bearer,  with  racemes  or  bunches  of  fruits  lite  grapes, 
whence  its  name.  This  name  seems  to  have  appeared  in  various 
places.  Quits  likely  it  may  have  been  applied  to  difterent  plants 
at  different  times. 

fieefiner.— Described  by  John  Craig,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  as  a 
large  red  berry  of  the  Clarke  and  Hornet  type.  Of  good  quality, 
bat  not  a  good  shipper.  Not  hardy  in  Ottawa  without  winter 
protection. 

Henrietla. — A  seedling  which  sprung  up  in  Connecticut.  It 
was  introduced  by  G.  H.  &  J.  Bf.  Hale,  who  described  it  as  per- 
fectly hardy,  remaining  green  to  the  tips  witii  a  temperature  of 
twenly-foDT  degrees  betow  zero.  Also  enduring  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer well.  A  vigorous  grower,  suokering  freely.  Fruit  large,  of 
high  color  and  firm.     Said  to  be  very  similar  to  Fontenay. 

Scrmei. — A  French  variety  raised  by  M.  Sonehet,  of  Bagnolet, 
near  Paris.  Introduced  here  by  Aubrey  &  Souchet,  of  Carpen- 
ter's Landing,  N.  J.,  about  1859.  Figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
Monthly  1:  122. 

Hudson  Biver  Antwerp  (New  Bed  Antwerp,  North  River  Ant- 
werp).— Said  to  have  been  obtained  from  England  by  Mr.  Bridge, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y,  E.  P.  Roe,  in  "Success  with  Small 
Fruits,"  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
this  variety  and  the  extent  which  its  cultivation  reached  along  the 
Hudson  in  its  most  successful  days. 

Sunlsman  Giant. — A  seedling  of  the  Franconia  raised  by 
F.  W.  Huntsman,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  who  grew  many  seedlings, 
hoping  to  gain  a  hardy  variety  equal  to  the  more  tender  kinds. 
This  was  not  claimed  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  but  to  be  an  advance 
in  this  direction,  while  retaining  the  good  quality  of  its  parent. 

Imperial. ^A  large  French  variety  introduced  by  Aubrey  & 
Souchet,  of  Carpenter's  Landing,  N.  J. 

Imperial  tVhite. — A  variety  catalogued  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
in  I860.— Mich.  Ejtp.  8ta.  Bull.  Ill:  385. 

GiKoT-d's  Seediing. — An  English  sort  of  good  quality. — Fuller, 
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Jouet.—A  French  variety  introdnced  here  by  Aubfey  &  SoQchet, 
of  Carpenter's  Landing,  N.  J. 

King  {ThompBon's  KingJ. — Sent  out  by  the  Cleveland  Nni-eery 
Co.,  of  Itio  ViBta,  Va.,  in  1892.  Described  by  H.  E.  Van  De- 
mau  as  medium  in  size,  round,  ligbt  crimson,  drupes  large, 
few,  sntore  plainly  marked,  moderately  firm,  juicy,  subacid  and 
good.  Professor  Beach  says*  that  it  shows  evidence  of  IdEeus 
parentage . 

Knevett  Gtan/.— Imported  from  England  by  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  in  1843,  having  been  received  as  a  present  from  Messrs- 
Chandler  &  Co.,  of  Yauxhall,  who  stated  that  the  ones  they  gave 
t«  Mr.  Wilder  were  all  they  had  ever  had.  They  were  under  the 
impression  that  these  were  brought  in  by  some  person  in  that 
vicinity.     The  variety  became  quite  popular  in  this  country. 

Lady  Ann. — A  seedling  of  Biggar  Seedling,  produced  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Saunders,  of  Londoo,  Ont.,  and  now  on  trial  in 
Canada.  Said  to  be  moderately  vigorous,  large,  flrm,  and  of 
good  quality.— Mich,  Exp.  Sta.  Ball.  Ill:  287. 

Large-fruited  Monthly  {Rivers's  Larf»-fruited  Monthly,  Rivera's 
New  Monthly). — Said  to  have  been  imported  from  the  continent 
to  England  by  Thomas  Elvers,  in  1847,  and  brought  to  this 
country  later.     Apparently  it  never  proved  valuable  here. 

Longworth. — One  of  Dr.  Brincklfi's  Seedlings,  which  Fuller 
describes  as  targe,  round,  deep  crimson. 

Lord  BeaooMfield. — Mentioned  as  an  English  variety  on  trial  at 
the  Experimental  Farm  at  Agassis,  B.  C. 

Lost  Rabies. — A  variety  said  to  have  been  found  growing  in 
a  bed  of  Naomi  by  A.  M.  Furdy,  and  sent  to  Charles  A. 
Green,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  introdnced  it.  Regarded  by 
many  as  identical  with  Naomi.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not, 
the  name  "Lost  Eubies"  was  very  appropriate,  for  its  fruit 
proved  to  be  oonspicuously  absent,  most   of  it   being  imperfect. 

Magnum  Bonum. — Introduced  from  England  about  1840.  Said 
to  be  similar  to,  if  not  the  same  as.  Yellow  Antwerp. 

Mrs.  Ingersoll. — One  of  Dr.  BrinekWa  seedlings.  Large,  yel- 
low,  and  of  fair  quality. 

Mrs.  Wilda-. — A  seedling  of  the  Colonel  Wilder,  similar  in 
color.     Named  by  Dr.  Brinokl^. 

Muriel.— \  seedling  raised  from  Biggar  Seedling  by  Professor 
Saunders.  Said  to  be  moderately  vigorous,  large,  dark  red, 
pointed,   rather   soft,  of   best   quality,   and  ripening   early. 

*0«uav«  N,  V.  Em.  Sta.  Boa  Bl. 
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Naomi. — Said  to  have  been  produced  from  seed  sown  by  Mrs. 
Governor  Wood,  of  Rocltport,  Ohio,  abont  1850.  Introduced  by 
F.  R.  Elliott.  The  qaestion  of  the  identity  of  this  variety  witi 
the  Frsnconia  was  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  Ohio  State 
Hortienltural  Society  in  1S6S.  The  fact  was  developed  that  the 
stock  Bent  oat  from  Mrs.  Wood's  place  was  very  badly  mixed. 
She  grew  seedlings  from  the  Bed  Antwerp  and  Franconia,  and 
from  the  mixture  distributed  plants.  The  sort  which  proved  the 
best,  .and  thus  came  t«  survive  as  the  true  Naomi,  was  donbtless 
the  Franconia  itself,  or  a  seedling  of  it,  which,  as  may  happen 
with  the  offspring  of  well  established  varieties,  was  so  nearly 
like   the    parent   as  to   he  indistinguishable   from  it. 

Narraga-Mett. — A  seedling  of  BrinckWs  Orange  raised  by 
John  P.  Jolls,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  reported  to  be  large 
and   productive.     Fruit   conical,   scarlet,  of  fine  Savor. 

New  Eterbearing. — Noticed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Horticultural  Society  for  1861. 

NorOMmbarland  Mllbaskei. — An  English  variety  introduced 
about  1S55. 

Norwalk. — Introduced  in  1879,  by  Mallory  &  Downs,  of  South 
Norwalk,  Conn.  Said  to  be  bright  red,  fine  flavored,  and  not 
crumbly.  A  superior  variety  for  market  and  canning.  Thought 
by  Lovett  to  be  the  same  as  Naomi  and  Franc onia. 

Nottingham  Scarlet. — An  old  English  variety,  introduced  be- 
fore 1850  by  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

Orange  (BrinckWa  Orange). —  This  noted  variety  originated 
with  Dr.  W.  D.  BrincklS,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1845.  It  has  long 
stood  as  representing  the  ideal  quality  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
raspberry.  Boe  speaks  of  it  as  a  hybrid  between  Bubug  Idaus 
and  our  native  species.  It  was  raised  from  the  seed  of  Dyack 
Seedling,  an  English  variety  of  deep  crimson  color,  but  what  the 
staminate  parent  was  does  not  now  appear.  According  to  Dr. 
BrincklS,  it  reproduces  itself  genemlty  from  seed.  It  is  described 
by  Eoe*  as  follows  ;  ''It  is  essentially  an  Antwerp  in  character, 
and  yet  it  is  more  vigorous,  and  adapted  to  a  wider  range  of 
country  than  the  Antwerp.  The  berry  is  of  a  beautiful  bufi  color, 
and  its  delicious  flavor  is  the  accepted  standard  of  excellence. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  known  that  it  will  not  thrive  under  hot 
enns  or  upon  light  land.  It  can  be  raised  south  of  New  Tork 
only  in  oool,  moist  soils  and  in  shady  locations ;  but  in  the  north, 
where  the  conditions  ot  growth  are  favorable,  it  produces  strong, 
branching  canes,  covered  with  whita  spines,  and  is  exceedingly 

*8iue«u  with  Snudl  FniiM. 
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productive  of  large,  lig'ht  colored  berries  that  melt  on  the  tongue. 
It  always  requires  winter  protection," 

Falluau. — A  French  variety.  Described  by  Downing  as  strong, 
vigorous  and  upright,  bearing  large,  conical  fruit,  a  tittle  obtuse; 
bright,  tight  crimson. 

Papier. — An  old  French  variety.  Known  also  as  Le  Noire  or 
Tue-Homme.  First  introduced  about  1820  at  Bagnolet,  near  Paris, 
the  chief  seat  of  raspberry  culture  for  the  Paris  market,  whence 
many  of  the  foreign  sorts  have  been  obtained.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  soon  superseded  by  other  sorts  because  of  its  short  fruit 
stalk,  raspberries  there  being  gathered  with  the  stems  attached. 
Introduced  into  the  United  States  by  Aubrey  &  Soachot. 

Pamell. —  Said  to  be  a  seedling  of  MerveiUe  des  Quatre 
Saisons,  raised  by  Mr.  Pamell,  of  Cincinnati.*  Reported  to  stand 
the  winter  well,  bnt  to  be  easily  injured  by  summer  snn.  Vig- 
orous, productive,  medium  to  large  sized,  dull  red,  with  slight 
bloom,  of  fair  quality. 

Pofriojon.— Said  to  have  been  applied  by  E.  P.  Eoe  as  a  tem- 
porary name  to  a  variety  imported  from  France  by  Mr.  Downing, 
the  name  of  which  had  been  lost.  It  was  said  to  be  vigorous  and 
productive,  with  fruit  larger  than  Cuthbert,  and  of  fine  llavor. 

PHate.—K  French  variety,  introduced  into  the  United  Statos  by 
Aubrey  &  Soueliet,  of  New  Jersey. 

Pride  of  B^enf.— Originated  by  Mr.  FallstafE,  of  Kent,  England. 
Imported  abont  1867  by  Henry  King,  of  Jefferson,  Colo.,  and 
introduced  to  public  notice  in  1892  by  K.  8.  Edwards,  of  High- 
land, Colo.  A  typical  Idteus  variety.  Fruit  of  fair  size,  color 
and  Qavor,  bnt  showing  little  evidence  of  productiveness. 

Pride  of  the  Hudson.~A.  chance  seedling,  which  originated  in 
the  garden  of  T.  H.  Eoe,  of  Newburg,  N,  Y.,  about  1872,  and 
gave  most  unusual  promise.  It  was  propagated  and  introduced 
by  E.  P.  Hoe,  but  in  spite  of  the  glowing  indications  of  its 
youth,  it  proved  a  failure  when  grown  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Though  apparently  resisting  cold  without  injury,  it  suffered  under 
the  summer  sun,  and  soon  passed  out  of  Tavor.  The  aeconnt  of 
its  origin  aud  subsequent  downfall,  as  given  by  Boe  in  "Success 
with  Small  Fruits,"  well  illustrates  the  flclilenesH  which  these 
children  of  the  garden  may  sometimes  show.  It  nas  described  as 
strong,  vigorous,  with  large  corrugated  leaves,  very  productive, 
of   eicellent  quality,  scarlet -crimson,  but  too  soft  (or  market. 

Prince  of  Wales  (Cutbnsh's  Prince  of  Wales).— An  English 
variety,  mentioned  by  Downing  as  a  strong,  npright  bush,  with 
purple  spines  and  large,  conical  crimson  fruit. 

*01ila  Hort.  Sac.  R«iit.  1689;  32. 
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Prinetss  /f  Wee.— Fuller  speaka  of  this  8s  a  new  English  Tarioty, 
raised  by  Cutbneh  &  Son,  of  Highgate,  England. 

Pnnce  Globose.— Raised  by  William  R.  Prince,  of  Flnghing, 
L.  I.  Described  as  atroiiK,  upright,  with  long,  stout  and  numer- 
ous spines,  and  large,  dull  red  fruit,  with  a  deep  bloom.  Flesh 
coarse,  rather  dry,  and  crumbling. 

ProUJic  Bed. — Described  by  Prince  in  1832  as  more  dwarf  than 
most  others.  Canes  slender,  with  small,  numerous  spineB.  Fruit 
large,  of  good  quality,  and  an  autumn  bearer. 

Bed  Antwerp  (Old  Bed  Antwerp,  Knevett's  Antwerp,  True  Bed 
Antwerp,  Rowland's  Red  Antwerp,  Frambosier  a  Gtob  Fruit,  Bar- 
ley).—One  of  the  oldest  European  varieties,  probably  having  been 
ill  cultivation  more  than  a  century.  It  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  city  of  Antwerp,  in  Belgium,  thoORh  the 
plant  itself  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Island  of  Malla.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  European  sorts,  and  is  still  grown,  even  for  . 
market,  in  the  United  States.  Described  as  having  strong,  long, 
yellowish  green  canes,  slightly  glaucous,  tinged  with  purple,  cov- 
ered with  dark  brown  bristles.  Bearing  wood  vigorous  and  nearly 
smooth.  Leaves  large,  slightly  rugose,  dark  green.  Fruit  large, 
conical,  dark  red,  rich  and  sweet.  Many  other  varieties  have  re- 
ceived this  name  at  times.  It  is  figured  iu  the  Beport  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1866. 

Red  Cane. — A  favorite  market  variety  at  one  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hartford,  Conn,  Introduced  there  without  name,  and 
was  probably  some  well-known  varie^  like  the  Hudson  Biver 
Antwerp,  or  true  Bed  Antwerp.— Mich.  Ex.  Sta,  Bull.  Ill:  303. 

Red  Sweet. — Imported  from  Denmark  by  W.  D.  Barnes  &  Bon, 
of  Middlehope,  N.  Y.  On  trial  at  the  Geneva  {N.  Y.)  Ex.  Sta. 
in  1884.— Mich.  Eip.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  3C4. 

Rivera  Orange  (Large  Orange,  Bivers's  Yellow). — Raised  by 
Thomas  Bivers,  ot  England.  Described  as  strong,  branching, 
with  stout,  greenish  spines,  not  numerous.  Fruit  large,  deep  or 
pale  reddish  orange. 

Russell  fled.— Baised  by  I>r.  Q.  W,  Bussell,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  from  seed  of  the  White  Antwerp,  grown  near  Red  Cane. 
Bees  were  kept  in  the  garden,  and  hence  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
cross  between  these  two  varieties.  It  was  first  exhibited  before 
the  Hartford  County  Horticultural  Society,  July  14,  1854.  The 
account  of  this,  given  in  Hovey'a  Magazine,  1858,  p.  420,  speaks 
of  this  Bed  Cane  as  "doubtless  the  American  Red  of  the  books." 

Semper  Fidelis. — An  English  variety,  mentioned  in  Hovey's 
Magazine  as  new  in  1863. 

Sharpe. — A  seedling  of  unknown  parentage,  produced  by  Prof. 
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William  SannderB,  of  London,  Ont.  Daacribed  ss  Tifforons,  fairly 
hardy.  Fruit  large,  bright  red,  eoft,  good  quality,  ripening  early; 
Bimilar  to  Heebuer.— Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill :  306. 

Silver  Queen. — A  yellow  variety,  sent  out  for  trial  in  1885  by 
Robert  Johnston,  of  Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  who  obtained  it  from  L. 
K.  Macomber,  of  Vermont,  nnder  the  name  "Silver  Skin."  It 
proved  of  so  little  value  that  it  never  came  into  oultivation. 

Sir  John.— A  Beedling  of  Biggar's  Seedling,  produced  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Saunders,  of  Ontario.  On  trial  in  Canada.  De- 
scribed as  large,  roundish  conical,  of  good  quality,  but  soft,  ripen- 
ing early.— Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  309, 

SoueketH  (White  Transparent), —  Eaised  by  Messrs.  Sonchet 
near  Parts,  and  iutroduced  in  the  United  States  by  Aubrey  & 
Souchet,  Mr.  Souchet  of  this  firm  being  a  son  of  the  originator  in 
Prance.  Described  as  long,  conical,  medium  to  large.  Fruit  of  a 
rich  eream  color,  overspread  with  white  bloom. 

Spring  Grove. — Mentioned  by  Fuller  as  an  old  foreign  variety, 
very  prolific,  but  of  poor  flavor. 

Sucre  de  Melz. — A  white,  foreign  variety  introduced  by  L.  Bitz, 
of  Ohio,  in  1869.  Said  to  be  productive  and  to  bcarantnmn  crops, 
the  fruit  being  of   fine  quality.— Ohio  Hort.  Soc.  Kept.  1860:  32. 

Superb. — Mentioned  by  Fuller  as  a  poor-flavored,  old,  foreign 
sort.     Color  red.     See  also  Superb  under  Pnrple-oane  Easpberries. 

Superb  d'Angleterre. — Also  mentioned  by  Puller.  Perhaps  the 
same  as  the  preceding. 

Superlative. — Introdnced  by  EUwanger  &  Barry,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  in  1892.  Described  as  hardy,  with  stout  canes. 
Fruit  large,  conical,  handsome  dull  red,  of  very  fine  flavor.  Promis- 
ing to  be  an  improvement  over  other  foreign  vartetiee,  and  pre- 
eminently a  dessert  variety.  Apparently  like  all  others,  however, 
suffering  from  its  foreign  parentage. 

Surpasse  Merveille. — A  French  variety  raised  by  Simon  Louis. 
A  seedling  of  the  Merveille  de  Quatre  Saisons.  Announced  in 
French  catalogues  in  1862. 

Surprise. — A  chance  seedling  of  the  Franconia,  which  origi- 
nated in  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.  Said  to  resemble  Franconia 
in  flavor,  and  to  be  firm  enough  to  carry  well, — Country  Gentle- 
maji  1881:  473.     See  also  Surprise,  under  Purplo-cane  raspberries. 

Surprise  d'Aulvmrne. — A  white  variety  of  Rubus  Mwus,  intro- 
duced by  L.  Ritz,  of  Ohio,  about  18G9.  Claimed  to  be  productive, 
of  very  delicate  flavor,  and  to  bear  autumn  crops. — Ohio  Hort. 
8oc.  Kept.  1869:  32. 

Saeet  Yellow  Anlacrp. — Mentioned  by  Downing  as  an  old  Eng- 
lish variety,  sweet,  but  unprofitable. 
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litiftof.— Originated  about  1885  on  the  farm  of  J.  W.  Talbot, 
of  Norwood,  Mass.,  who  had  been  growing  Heretine  and  Fon- 
tenny.  Described  as  of  medium  size,  with  large  grains,  soft, 
jnicy,  mildly  a«id.    Canes  strong  and  viKorooB. 

Ta'glm  Paragon. — Mentioned  by  Fuller  as  an  old,  disoarded 
European  variety  of  poor  flaver. 

Tftundecer. — Mentioned  by  Thomas  as  an  English  variety  re- 
Bembling  Franconia. 

Turkish  I^rSnn.— Mentioned  in  Hovey'a  Magaiiae,  1842:  368. 

Vermont. — A  seedling  of  the  Champlain.  Originated  by  L.  M. 
Macomber,  of  North  FerriBburgh,  Vermont.  Said  to  be  vigorous, 
haidy  and  productive.  Fruit  of  beautiful  pale  yellow  color,  dusted 
with  a  white  down;    large,  soft,  juicy,  of  best  quality. 

ViclOTia  (Kogers'  Victoria) .—Imported  by  William  B.  Prince. 
Described  as  a  variety  of  rather  dwarf  habit,  bearing  very  large 
and  dark  red  fruit.  Fuller  gives  this  name  as  a  synonym  of  Fon- 
tenay.  According  to  Crozier,*  this  is  referred  to  by  Maynard,  of 
Massachusetts,  under  the  name  Victor.  He  also  speaks  of  Cornell's 
Victoria  aud  Steel's  Victoria  as  two  other  English  varieties  not 
known  in  the  United  States. 

Walker. — One  of  Dr.  BrincklS's  seedlings.  Described  as  large, 
round,  deep  crimson,  soft,  juicy,  of  sprightly  flavor,  and  good. 
Canes  strong,  with  a  few  stiff,  purple  spines.  Very  productive. 
Probably  named   in   honor   of   Samuel  Walker,    of    Boston. 

Williams  Preserving. — "An  old  English  variety  quoted  from 
Johnson,  in  Gardener's  'Parmer's  Dictionary,'  N.  Y.,  in  1846." — 
Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  318. 

Wilniot  Early  Bed. — ^Mentioned  by  Fuller  as  an  old  English 
variety  of  small  size  aud  poor  quality. 

Woodward.— Onu  ot  Dr.  BrinckWs  seedlings.  Small,  round, 
crimson.     Very  early,  with  red  spines. 

Woodward  Red  G/o6e.— Puller  speaks  o(  this  as  an  old  Eng- 
lish variety  cultivated  in  England  about  forty  years  previous.  It 
is  ^ao  mentioned  in  Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture  1843,  p.  332. 

Yellow  Antwerp  (White  Antwerp,  Double-bearing  Yellow.)  — 
Described  as  nearly  as  large  as  the  Bed  Antwerp,  of  the  same 
shape.  Flesh  yellow,  very  tender,  rich,  and  very  sweet.  Canes 
yellow,   productive.      A  variety  long  known. 

Yellow.  Chili  (Chili  Monthly). — A  French  variety  mentioned  by 
Fuller  as  having  little  value,  being  inferior  to  several  others  of 
the  same  color. 

■Mich.  Eip.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill;  M7. 
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None  of  the  English  varieties  can  be  recommended, 
except  to  the  amateur  who  may  wish  to  try  them  for 
the  home  garden,  and  he  may  as  well  be  left  to  make 
his  own  selections. 

V.    UNCLASSIFIED    EA3PBEEBIES 

I  have  not  been  able  to  refer  to  their  respective 
classes  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  varieties  men- 
tioned in  the  following  list.  Most  of  them  are  little 
known,  many  have  passed  out  of  enltivation,  others 
may  be  only  synonyms  for  better-known  names,  and 
a  few  are  new. 

Allen. — See  False  Bed  Antwerp. 

Allen  Red  Prolific. — Same  origin  sa  the  Allen.  Perhapa  alao 
inolnded  under  the  Falae  Red  Antwerp. 

Barter, — Reported  from  Califomi«,  by  ProfeHsor  E.  J.  Wiokson, 
as  a  large  aized,  vigorous,  prodoetive  Tariety,  first  kpowh  by  Wil- 
liam Barter,  of  Penryn,  Placer  county,  Cal.,  to  whom  it  was  given 
aa  a  "{oundling."  Lar^ly  grown  in  the  foot-hill  regions  of  that 
state.— Mieh.  Exp.  8ta.  Bull.  Ill:  259. 

Beehive. — A  variety  introduced  by  Messrs.  "Winter  &  Co.,  of 
the  Linntean  Botanic  Garden,  I^aBhing,  N.  Y.  Frait  large,  round, 
red,  ripe  in  July. — Amer.  Garde.  Asat.  p.  194. 

Bronae  Queen. — Mentioned  aa  unproductive  and  only  moderately 
vigorous.— Mo.  Eip.  8ta.  Bull.  13  (1891). 

Carleton. — Mentioned  as  on  trial  at  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Agasaiz,  B.  C. 

Cheater — Mentioned  by  C.  S.  Malbone,  of  South  Haven,  Miob., 
with  Brandywine,  as  the  beat  raspberries. — Fruit  Grower's  Journal, 
April  1,  1893. 

CincmnaH  Red  Antwerp. — Mentioned  aa  grown  in  Wisconsin 
about  18T4.— Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  263.  Perhaps  the  same 
as  False  Red  Antwerp. 
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Cook't  Seedling.— RejioTteA  by  Dewiun  Cook,  of  Wimdom, 
Minn.,  &8  exceedingly  hardy  and  very  productive.  Plant  tall  and 
thrifty.  Fruit  dark  red,  quite  juicy,  small,  of  inferior  quality. — 
Minn.  Exp.  8ta.  Bull.  S:  327. 

Craig. — A  seedling  of  unknown  parentage.  Originated  by 
Profeasor  Saunders,  of  Ontario,  and  named  in  honor  of  Professor 
John  Craig.  Described  as  large,  rather  eonieal,  dark  red,  of  the 
season  of  Marlboro ;  fairly  firm,  and  o(  good  quality ;  a  good  grower 
and  prolific— Mieh.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  265. 

Crimson  ClHSler. — Described  as  fairly  Tigorous,  producing  suck- 
ers close  to  the  old  canes.  Not  very  productive,  but  large,  of  fine 
appearance,  and  quite  firm. — Ninth  Annual  Bept.  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 
Exp.  Sta.     Possibly  a  misnomer  for  Crirasou  Beauty. 

Crimton  Queen. — A  variety  offered  by  L.  L.  May  &  Co. 

Earl^  Bichm<md. — Mentioned  in  Garden  and  Forest,  1892,  p.  458, 
as  grown  in  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y. 

Early  fFKife.  — Mentioned  in  Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture 
for  1837,  p.  23,  as  a  valuable  variety. 

Eliadbeth. — One  ot  D,  W.  Heratine's  seedlings,  which  was  ei' 
amined  and  described  by  a  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  1870  as  follows:  "Plant  a  very  strong  grower, 
great  bearer  and  sackering  mpderately.  Canes  light  pea-green. 
Foliage  dark  green,  deeply  crimped,  pearl  gray  on  the  under  side. 
Fruit  very  large,  round,  crimson -scarlet.  Grains  large  and  strongly 
marked.    Firm,  ot  delicious  flavor,  late." 

Elm  City.— "A  hardy  sort.  Size  and  flavor  much  like  Philadel- 
phia. Eight  to  ten  days  later  than  other  varieties. "—Downing.  "A 
thomle SB  variety,  vigorous  in  growth,  hardy  and  productive.  Fruit 
large,  good  color,  firm  and  sweet. "—OMo  Hort.  Soo.  Kept. 1807:  114. 

Kngliah  Bed  Cane  (English  Purple,  False  Bed  Cane,  Allen).— 
Mentioned  under  this  name  and  synonomy  by  F.  E.  Elliott  as  a  va- 
riety much  grown  by  market-gardeners  in  1865.  Described  as  hav - 
ing  tall,  bluish  red  canes,  with  a  whitish  gray  bloom.  Hardy  and 
productive.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  globular  or  slightly  conical, 
dull  red,  with  large  grains,  moderately  firm,  juicy,  and  pleasant, 
but  not  of  high  flavor.  — Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  273.  Possibly 
this  may  have  been  the  same  as  False  Bed  Antwerp. 

Erwood  Everbearing.— On  trial  on  the  grounds  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  1879,  and  reported  as  one  of  the  hardiest  red  varie- 
ties.- Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  273. 

Exeelsior. — Said  to  have  originated  in  Wisconsin.  A  variety  of 
this  name,  perhaps  the  same,  is  reported  as  worthless  in  Ohio. 

False  Red  Antwerp  (Allen,  Allen's  Antwerp,  English  Bed  Cane, 
Klrtland).— The  hiatoiy  of  this  rariety,  as  gathered  from  a  writer 
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in  the  Oardener'a  Monthly,  1862,  p.  38,  and  one  or  two  other 
BODTceB,  is  in  sabirtanee  aa  followB: 

In  1828,  or  tberertionts,  an  English  gardener  broDght  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  a  variety  without  name.  It  proved  perfectly  hardy  and 
prodDctive,  with  fmit  of  good  size  and  flavor.  The  Bed  Antwerp 
was  then  the  standard  variety,  and  tbe  valnable  qualities  of  this 
unnamed  sort  led  to  its  being  called  by  that  name.  Later,  when 
the  tme  Bed  Antwerp  came  to  be  known,  this  one  tooh  the  prefix 
"Falae,"  and  came  to  be  one  of  the  moat  valuable  and  popular 
marhet  sorts,  under  the  name  of  False  Bed  Antwerp.  Still  later, 
there  came  to  be  three  varieties  distributed  as  this,  two  of  them 
probably  having  originated  as  seedlings  in  the  origioal  plantation. 
They  are  described  in  the  following  words: 

"Of  these  two  seedlings,  one  closely  resembles  the  parent  in 
fruit,  but  the  canes  are  slightly  more  downy  and  the  tendency  to 
Bueker  is  about  double,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  bearing  qu^ity 
is  reduced  about  one-half.  Another  has  canes  more  downy;  ten- 
dency to  encker  is  increased,  while  its  productive  powers  are  in- 
different. In  fact,  a  great  proportion  of  its  blossoms  are  imper- 
fect, and  without  oloee  proximity  to  some  other  sort,  it  sets  but 
little  fruit,  or,  if  it  sets,  the  berry  ia  imperfect. 

"In  1850  I  think  it  was,"  the  writer  continues,  "a  gentleman 
of  Cleveland  (F.  E.  Elliot)  sent  to  W.  H.  Sothum,  then  an  occu- 
pant of  lands  of  Lewis  F.  Allen,  one  thousand  plants  gathered 
indiscriminately  from  a  plantation  of  the  False  Bed  Antwerp  rasp- 
berry. And  now,  having  obtained  and  three  years  tested  plants 
received  by  others  from  Mr.  Allen's  grounds,  that  person  is  pre- 
pared  to  say  that  tbe  Allen  raspberry  embraces  all  the  varieties 
enumerated  under  the  name  False  Bed  Antwerp."  This  history 
seems  to  explain  very  satisfactorily  the  cause  of  so  much  confusion 
over  the  so-called  Allen  raspberry.     The  same  writer  continues  : 

"And  now  for  a  little  history  of  the  so-called  Kirtland  rasp- 
berry. Some  years  since,  before  nurseries  were  very  abundant 
hereabouts,  and  people  foand  it  difficult  to  procure  new  and  val- 
uable fruit.  Professor  I.  P.  Kirtland  was  in  the  habit  of  distributing 
to  bis  friends  and  the  public,  with  a  free  band,  all  his  surplus 
plants  of  any  sort.  To  Mrs.  Foilet,  of  Sandusky,  the  Professor 
some  years  since  gave  of  the  False  Red  Antwerp,  Fastolf,  and 
Franconia  raspberries,  a  few  plants  each,  the  former  being  hardy 
and  the  latter  tender.  After  a  time  the  tender  sorts  died  out,  while 
tbe  hardy  one  attracted  the  attention  of  H.  B.  Lum,  of  Sandusky, 
who,  without  knowledge  of  its  character,  bat  knowing  that  it  came 
from  the  garden  of  Professor  Kirtland,  named  and  sent  it  out  as 
a  seedling  of  the  Professor's,  and  under  his  name." 

The  botanical  relationship  of  the  Allen  raspberry  is  a  matter 
of   dispute.     Under   date   of   January   1,    1893,    Thomas   Meeban 
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wrote,  "I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  Allen  raspberry  belongs 
to  the  type  of  Biibus  M<sm.  It  certainly  has  no  relationship 
with  Bubug  strigosus."  On  April  25  of  the  same  year  A.  8. 
Fuller  wrote,  "As  for  the  Allen  raspberry  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  its  being  a  true  R,  strigosas,  for  it  came  from  the 
woods,  as  Mr.  Allen  bimself  informed  me,  thirty  years  ago." 
It  is  quite  evident  that  more  than  one  variety  mnst  have  been 
known  under  this  name.  If  the  above  history  showing  its  iden- 
tity with  the  False  Bed  Antwerp  is  antbentie,  we  might  expect 
it  to  have  been  an  English  variety,  appearing  as  it  did  in  the 
hands  of  an  English  gardener  as  early  as  1328.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  it  Mr.  Fuller's  information  was  correct,  that  it  was  taken 
from  the  woods,  it  must  have  been  B.  $trigo8UB.  It  is  a  matter  of 
interest  in  connection  with  its  seedlings.  Elizabeth,  Herstine, 
Bnby  and  Saunders,  and  these  have  very  generally  been  thought 
to  contain  some  admisture  of  Bubut  IiUeus. 

French  {R.  M.  Conklin's)  .—Mentioned  by  William  Parry,  in 
1869,  as  declining  in  favor.— Gar.  Month.  11 :  337. 

Golden  Alaska. — Introduced  by  John  A,  Salzer,  of  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  in  1S91,  and  reported  to  have  been  found  in  one  of  the 
valleys  of  Alaska.— Mieh.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull,  111:  3T7. 

Graii(.— Mentioned  in  the  Gardener's  Monthly  1869,  p.  123,  as  a 
new  variety  from  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Oolor  red;  size  large;  shape 
conical,  ripening  with  Hed  Antwerp. 

Grape  Vine.  8ent  out  in  1878  by  William  Holland,  Plymouth, 
Ind.,  who  obtained  his  original  plants  from  John  German,  of 
Indiana.  So  named  on  aeeonnt  of  the  appearance  of  the  canes 
and  the   largo   leaves.     Ornamental,  but  of  no  value  tor  fruit. 

Eaickins  Orange. — A  poor  fruit  of  no  value. — William  Parry  in 
Country  Gentleman  1878:  151. 

.ffwsiine.^Tliia  originated  with  Mr.  D.  W.  Herstine,  of  Branch- 
town,  Pa.,  according  to  whose  statement  it  was  raised  from  seed 
of  the  Allen  raspberry,  which  had  been  planted  in  alternate 
rows  with  the  Philadelphia.  Plant  a  good  grower,  bearing  early 
and  abundantly,  suckering  moderately.  Canes  strong,  of  a  pea 
green  color,  covered  with  white  bloom.  Spines  green  and  not 
abundant.  Foliage  healthy,  of  medium  size,  often  lobed.  Fruit 
large,  oblong,  with  small  grains  and  crimson  oolor.  Flavor  sub- 
acid and  very  good.  Described  by  William  Parry  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "As  large  as  Hornet,  bright  as  Pearl,  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive as  Philadelphia,  and  delicious  as  Allen."  The  origin  of  the 
Allen  being  obscure,  the  classification  of  this  variety  is  left  in 
doubt.  On  the  grounds  of  its  originator  it  was  a  remarkable  berry, 
but  has  seldom  proved  so  successful  elsewhere.  It  appears  to  be 
slightly  deficient  in  pollen,  which  sometimes  diminishes  its  pro- 
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dactiveness  and  cauBea  imperfect  berries.  A  colored  plate  ehow- 
ing  fruit  appetired  in  the  Qardener's  Monthly  for  October,  1870. 

flirom.— Sent  out  by  W.  J.  Bradt,  of  Hsnnibal,  N,  Y,  De- 
soribod  by  H.  E.  Van  Demao  as  very  large,  sharp,  conical.  Core 
large  and  roDgh.  Not  eo  Gnu  as  Cnthbert,  but  a  fair  shipper. 
Bather  sharp  acid,  showing  traces  of  Antwerp  parentage.  Said  to 
be  hardy  and  prodactive.  Thought  to  be  a  cross  between  Rufnis 
strigosua  and  Bubus  IfUeut. 

Howell. — Meotioned  by  F.  B.  Elliott  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Ohio  Pomologieal  Society  for  1865  as  being  then  in  cultivation. 

Johmon. — Received  from  Cincinnati  by  E.  Y.  Teas,  of  Indiana, 
in  1875,  and  reported  by  him,  after  a  brief  trial,  to  be  much  like 
the  Philadelphia,— Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill:  285, 

Kei/3tone. — Originated  with  A.  L.  Felteu,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Fuller  speaks  of  it  as  an  excellent  variety,  although  the  canea  are 
tender.     Fruit  very  large,  crimson, 

Eirtland. — See  False  Red  Antwerp. 

Kreigh. — Brought  to  notice  about  1880.  Claimed  to  be  of  fair 
aize,  productive,  hardy,  of  excellent  quality,  and  firm. — Qar. 
Mouth.  22;  276. 

Large  ITAtle.— Mentioned  as  a  desirable  variety  in  Hovey's 
Magazine  of  Horticulture  1837:  23. 

lAndley. — Baised  by  Joseph  B,  Lindley,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
early  in  the  sixties.  Said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Fasi«lf  and 
the  Native  Red.  Described  as  strong,  apright,  much  branched, 
tall.  Spices  greenish,  stout,  and  numerous.  Fruit  medium  to 
large,  conical,  a  little  obtuse,  crimson.  Grains  medium  to  large, 
compact.     Flesh  rather  soft,  juicy,  sweet,  good. 

lAnlon  (Bed). — Mentioned  in  "Rural  Affairs,"  vol.  7,  p,  81. 
Also  by  Wiliiam  Parry,  of  New  Jersey,  in  1870,  as  unsuccessful. 

Little  Prolific. — A  red  variety  originated  with  John  Little,  of 
Ontario.  Sent  out  in  1883,  Plant  hardy,  slender  and  branching, 
bearing  heavily.  Shoots  green,  without  spines.  Fruit  medium, 
roundish,  slightly  conical,  pnrplish  red,  firm,  juicy,  acid  and 
sprightly.    No  longer  cultivated.    Probably  Bubus  neglecius. 

May  Orafljie.— Offered  for  sale  by  L   L.  May  &  Co. 

Mendocino. — A  Pacific  coast  variety.  Said  to  have  originated 
in  Mendocino  county,  Cal.,  and  nsed  by  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal.,  in  the  prodnction  of  some  of  his  seedlings  and 
hybrids.— Mich.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  Ill :  290. 

Miller  Favorite  (Red). — On  trial  at  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  in  1887. 

Mohler  No.  1. — Mentioned    as   a  red   variety  on  trial   at   the 
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Indiana  Experiment  Btation.  Deaoribed  as  moderately  Tigorons, 
liBrd}r  and  prodnetive.     Ot  gftoA  qnality,  and  firm. — Ball.  38:  13. 

My  Seedling. — Mentioned  bj  George  J,  Kellogg  in  the  Report 
of  the  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society  for  1887,  p-  241,  as  tbI- 
nable,  having  withstood  the  wtnt«r  and  drought,  and  paid  better 
than  other  varieties. 

Nebraska, — Mentioned  by  William  Parry  in  1869,  as  no  longer 
popular. — Gar.  Month.  11:  237. 

.YetGarfc.-— Mentioned  as  on  trial  in  lgQ2,  at  the  Oklahoma  Ex- 
periment Station.— Mieh.  Eip.  Sta.  Bnll,  111:  294. 

New  Prolific. — Mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Kansas  State 
Horticultural  Society  for  1684,  as  satisfactoTy  in  that  utate. 

Northern  B'tmdar.— Spoken  of  as  an  exeellent  variety  found  by 
one  of  the  Feltens.— Gar.  Month.  13;  246. 

Fhoenix. — Mentioned  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  1897,  p.  598, 
ae  a  very  early  red  variety. 

Pullman. — A  variety  mentioned  as  oa  trial  at  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  about  1884.— Mioh.  Hort-.  Soc.  Kept.  1884:  251. 

Queen  Marguerite. — A  red  variety  on  trial  in  Michigan  about 
I6S5.  Reported  as  hardy,  productive,  of  fine  size  and  fair  quality, 
but  lacking  brightness  of  color. 

Red  C(u«f«-.— Described  by  T.  T,  Lyon  in  1893  ae  late,  of 
medium  size,  red,  roundish  conica),  of  good  quality,  moderately 
productive.  At  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  it  is  vigorous, 
moderately  hardy.— Mich.  Eip.  Sta.  Bull.  111:304. 

iCiiTAardson.— Mentioned  as  an  inferior  variety  cultivated  in  the 
West.- Gar.  Month.  1862:  339. 

Rider. — Spoken  of  by  T.  T.  Lyon  as  not  quite  satisfactory  in 
plant  bat  beautiful  and  good,— Amer.  Pom.  Soc.  Rept.1891;   119. 

Riley's  Early. — Downing  speaks  of  it  as  a  variety  from  New 
Jersey.     Of  medium  size,  good  flavor,  and  quite  eariy. 

Ruby. — Raised  by  D,  W.  Herstine.  Described  as  a  free  grower 
and  abundant  bearer.  Canes  strong,  of  a  light  green  shaded  with 
purple,  covered  with  white  bloom,  and  with  very  few  spines. 
Foliage  healthy,  light  green,  pearl  gray  on  the  under  side.  Pruit 
large,  ronnd,  dark  orituson,  with  large  grains,  somewhat  hirsute. 
Flavor  somewhat  acid,  excellent. 

Saunders. — Originated  with  D.  W.  Herstine,  of  Brancht«wii, 
Pa.,  who  raised  it  from  the  seed  of  the  Allen  planted  in  alternate 
rows  with  the  Philadelphia.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  William 
Saunders,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Described  aa  a  good  bearer, 
suokering  freely.  Canes  green,  shaded  with  purple.  Spines 
OB,  small  and  light  green.     Foliage  light  gieen  and  abnn- 
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dant.  Fmit  very  large,  roaud,  crimson,  with  large  grainB.  Flavor 
of  high  character  aad  delicious. 

Short-jointed  Cane. — Described  \ij  Prince,  in  the  Pomological 
Manual  published  in  1632,  as  almost  spinelesu,  nith  close,  joiuted 
canes  Fruit  pleasant,  rathec  larger  than  the  Common  Eed,  but 
not  quit«  equal  to  the  Tall  Red  Cane,  though  superior  to  it  in 
flavor;  later  in  ripening  than  the  Common  Red,  producing  good, 
crops.     Ci'Ozier  refers  it  to  Eabns  siTigoaaa. 

St.  iouis.— A  popular  variety  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  about  1867.  Said  to  be  hardy,  large,  bright  red,  aweet, 
and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Tall  Red  Cane.— Described  by  William  Prince,  about  1832,  as 
productive.  Fruit  round,  of  good  size  and  quality,  bnt  not  of 
high  flavor.  Canes  covered  at  the  base  and  extremities  with 
numerous  flue  spines  or  hairs.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Bridge- 
man  in  the  "American  Gardener's  Assistant." 

Victor  (R«d) . — Tender  and  unproductive,  fair  to  poor  quality. 

Wation  Seedling. — Inquired  about  in  the  Gardener's  Monthly, 
vol.  1,  p.  139,  but  unknown  to  the  editor. 

Wauregan. — Mentioned  in  "Rural  Affairs,"  vol.  8,  p.  81.  A 
failnre  with  William  Parry,  o(  New  Jersey. 

Waterlon. — Mentioned  among  the  varieties  planted  for  trial  at 
the  Mississippi  Agricultural  College  in  1888. — Mich  Exp.  Sta.  Bull. 
Ill:  318. 

Wkile  Canada. — Raised  by  Charles  Arnold,  of  Paris,  Ontario. 
Canee  vigorous,  upright,  brownish  yellow.  Spines  white,  quite 
stout,  numerous.  Fruit  about  the  shape  of  Brinckl^'s  Orange. 
Pale  yellow,  of  decided  Antwerp  flavor. 

White  Mountain  (Red). — Tender,  late,  nnproduetive,  rather 
soft,  and  of  poor  quality.— Mass.  Hatch  Exp.  8ta.  Bull.  21:  10. 


BECOMM ENDED  VaRIETIEB 

None  of  the  varietieB  mentioned  in  this  list  are  of 
sufficient  prominence  at  the  present  time  to  deserve 
recommeDdation. 
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CHAPTER    Vin 

FABIETIES    OF    BLACKBERRIES    AND     DEWBERRIES 

A.       THE    BLACKBERRIES 

The  blackberry  family  is  aa  exceedingly  variable 
one,  aad  within  the  limits  of  the  species  to  which  it 
belongs,  aad  those  species  closely  related  to  it,  may  be 
found  an  almost  endless  variety  of  forms.  Many  of 
these  produce  fruit  of  desirable  size  and  quality,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  have  as  yet  secured  the 
most  desirable  ones  for  cultivation.  All  onr  common 
high  blackberries  belong  to  the  species  known  as  Bubus 
nigrobacr.us  and  R.  arguttis.  In  typical  forms,  the 
former  is  characterized  by  vigorous,  upright,  thorny 
bushes,  bearing  numerous  glandular -tipped  hairs  on 
the  peduncles,  petioles  and  other  young  parts  of  the 
plant.  Forms  occur,  however,  which  are  almost  des- 
titute of  thorns,  or  of  glands,  or  of  both.  Several 
botanical  varieties  belonging  to  this  species  have  been 
uamed,  and  no  one  can  say  how  many  more  might  be 
recognized  with  equal  propriety  if  the  forms  could  be 
all  collected  for  study.  The  typical  form  of  the 
species  bears  long  or  oblong  fruit,  comparatively  sweet 
and  rather  dull  in  color,  Eubus  argutus  is  much  like 
this  common  blackberry,  but  lacks  the  pubescence. 

A  closely  related,  and  perhaps  equally  common 
species,  at  least  on  high  land,  is  the  Mountain  Black- 
(219) 
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berry,  Mnhus  Canadensis  (R.  Millspaughii,  Britt).  In 
this  species  the  main  canes  are  almost  wholly  destitute 
of  thorns,  the  fruit  is  apt  to  be  sour,  sometimes  even 
bitterish,  and  is  much  shorter  and  thicker,  with  larger, 
glossy  black  drupelets.  Whether  seedlings  of  this 
species  can  be  acclimated  to  lower  altitudes  without 
acquiring  to  a  degree  the  objectionable  thorny  dress 
of  their  lowland  neighbors,  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. Indeed,  it  maj'  be  fairly  questioned  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt,  since  the  fruit 
is  generally  considered  inferior  to  that  of  the  Long 
Blackberry.  Still,  this  inferiority  is  not  great,  and  if, 
by  crossing  this  species  with  our  commoner  garden 
varieties,  the  thorns  can  thereby  be  reduced,  the  object 
is  well  worth  the  seeking.  The  fruit  ripens  later,  but 
this  is  doubtless  chiefly  due  to  elevation.  This  type 
reaches  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  high  mountains  of 
the  Appalachian  system.  It  is  often  found  iu  dense 
forests,  where  the  canes  sometimes  reach  a  height  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  feet,  and  are  as  thornless  and 
smooth  as  a  willow  twig.  In  such  localities  the  fruit 
is  said  to  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  mountain  bears, 
which  are  enabled  to  draw  down  the  smooth  canes  and 
fatten  upon  the  berries  for  their  long  hibernating  sleep 
during  winter.  Where  is  the  philosopher  who  is  ready 
to  construct  a  theory  on  the  disappearance  of  thorns 
as  the  result  of  the  silken  touch  of  Bruin's  breast  as 
he  and  his  ancestors  have  yearly  sought  this  autumn 
feast! 

Still  another  species  which  produces  fruit  of  excel- 
lent quality  is  the  Sand  Blackberry,  Bubus  cuneifotius, 
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of  the  southern  states.  The  characters  of  this  are  in 
strong  coatraet  to  those  of  the  one  just  mentioned,  for 
it  is  a  short,  stubby  plant,  bristling-  all  over  with 
stout  hooked  thorns,  and  with  a  decidedly  woolly  coat 
on  the  under  surface  of  its  small  wedge-shaped  leaflets. 
In  spite  of  its  rugged  appearance,  it  does  not  endure 
our  northern  winters  well,  and  may  never  become  a 
serviceable  member  of  the  family  except  in  the  snnuy 
clime  of  its  choice. 

Were  it  not  that  the  legend  of  the  man  of  won- 
drous wisdom,  who  jumped  into  a  bramble  bush  and 
scratched  out  both  his  eyes,  doubtless  had  its  origin 
in  the  dim  history  of  the  01<1  World,  we  might  im- 
agine this  to  have  been  the  species  concerned,  for  no 
American  bramble  appears  to  be  better  able  to  ac- 
complish such  a  feat! 

The  following  sketch  of  blackberry  history  was  once 
contributed  by  the  writer  to  The  American  Garden: 

History  and  Future  of  the  Blaokbbkry 

The  blackberry  or  bramble  of  Europe  {Bufrus  /rutoosu*)  does 
not  appear  to  enjoy  a  very  high  reputation  in  its  native  eoimtry 
for  the  value  and  quality  of  its  fruit.  It  is  oecftsionally  spoken  of 
as  being  useful  for  tarta  or  similar  culinary  preparations,  espe- 
cially if  liberally  supplemented  with  apples  to  give  epioe  and 
flavor.  It  is  also  brought  forward  as  deserving  of  notice  because 
it  offers  a  cheap  source  of  food  In  the  shape  of  jam,  etc.,  for  the 
poor,  either  to  be  obtained  for  themselves  or  for  the  more  wealthy 
to  provide  ia  anticipation  of  distributing  to  them  as  necessity  may 
demand.  The  plant,  evidently,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  in 
our  own  country,  purtakps  too  much  ot  the  nature  of  a  trouble- 
Bome  weed  to  beeome  popular  with  the  more  fastidious.     In  addi- 
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tioD  to  this  faet,  the  fruit  is  not  equal  in  flavor  and  quality  to  that 
of  onr  own  speeies.    Several  paas^ee  in  Shakeepeare  serve  to 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  social  rank  of  the  English  blackberry: 
Faittaf.-'li    reiuoiis    were  u  plenly  u    Blackberries.   I    ironld 

-Hi  Henrv  IT..  Act  «.,  St.  t. 
AlftAf.— "Skill  the  blesied  nm  at  HeBven  pnve  a  mkber  »aA  <&t 


TliiTtiUt.—"Tiai  sftme    doc-toi    UlTuei    i»    not   proved   worth   ■ 
BUckbem'." 

In  its  early  history,  other  qualities  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered more  important  than  its  trait.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
aacients  were  taught  by  means  of  the  bramble  bush  how  to  prop- 
agate trees  by  layers.  It  was,  no  doubt,  held  in  greatest  esteem, 
however,  for  its  supposed  medicinal  qualities.  "The  berries," 
aays  Pliny,  "are  the  food  of  man,  and  have  a  dessioative  and 
astringent  virtue,  and  serve  as  a  most  appropriate  remedy  for  the 
gums  and  inflammation  of  the  tonsils."  Both  the  flowers  and 
berries  were  thought  by  the  ancients  to  be  remedies  against  even 
the  most  venomons  serpents.  Pliny  further  states  that  "the  jniee 
pressed  out  of  young  shoots,  and  reduced  to  the  consistency  of 
honey,  by  standing  in  the  sun,  is  &  singular  medicine  taken  in- 
wardly, or  applied  outwardly,  for  all  diseases  of  the  mouth  and 
eyes,  as  well  as  for  the  quinsy."  The  roots,  boiled  in  wine,  were 
eBt«emed  one  of  the  best  astringents  by  Roman  physicians,  and 
used  in  all  diseases  of  the  mouth.  The  leaves,  pounded  and 
applied  to  ringworms  and  ulcers,  were  said  to  bring  speedy  relief. 
Boerbave,  a  renowned  physician  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, affirms  that  the  roots,  dug  in  February  or  March  and  boiled 
with  honey,  are  an  excellent  remedy  against  dropsy.  In  a  work 
entitled  "A  Niewe  Herball,  or  Historic  of  Plantes,"  first  written 
by  D.  Rembert  Dodoen,  physician  to  the  Oerman  emperor,  and 
afterward  translated  into  French,  then  from  French  into  English 
by  Gerard  Dewes,  in  1578,  the  "nature"  of  the  blackberry  is  set 
forth  as  follows:  "The  tender  springes  and  new  leaves  of  the 
Bramble   are   colde   and   drie   almost   in  the  thirde  degree,   and 
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oatriagent  or  binding,  and  ho  is  the  onripe  fniite.  The  ripe  fmite 
ia  Homewhat  wanue  and  astringent,  but  not  bo  much  as  the  unrype 
fruite."  Then  are  given  a  long  list  of  "  vertuea,"  among  which 
are  the  following:  "The;  do  also  fasten  the  teeth,  when  the 
mouth  is  washed  with  the  juyce  or  decoction  thereof.  The  unripe 
fmite  18  good  for  the  same  purpose,  to  be  used  after  the  same 
manner."  "The  leaves  be  stamped  &  with  good  effect  are  applied 
to  the  region  or  place  of  the  stomacke  against  the  trembling  of 
the  hart,  the  payne  &  looseness  or  ache  of  the  stomacke."  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  Pliny  and  others  of  these  old  writers  do  not  rank 
high  as  medical  authorities  at  the  present  day,  yet  the  plant  and 
(rait  of  the  blaekberry  are  still  employed  in  various  ways,  with 
very  gratifying  resalts,  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  According  to 
legend,  the  origin  of  the  disagreeably  thorny  character  of  the 
blackberry,  as  told  by  Waterton,  was  on  this  fashion:  "The  Cor- 
morant was  once  a  wool  merchant.  He  entered  into  partnership 
with  the  Bramble  and  the  Bat,  and  they  freighted  a  large  ship 
with  woo] ;  she  was  wrecked  and  the  firm  became  bankrupt. 
Since  that  disaster  the  Bat  skulks  about  till  midnight  to  avoid  bis 
creditors,  the  Cormorant  is  forever  diving  into  the  deep  to  dis- 
cover its  foundered  vessel,  while  the  Bramble  seizes  hold  of  every 
passing  sheep  to  make  up  its  toss  by  stealing  the  wool." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  easting  discredit  on  the  worthy  ancestors 
who  braved  so  many  dangers  in  the  settlement  of  our  country,  to 
charge  them  with  nndue  conservatism,  yet  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  men  who  would  brave  the  uncertainties,  not  to  say 
terrors,  of  an  ocean  voyage  on  an  almost  unknown  sea,  and  the 
settlement  of  a  new  country  peopled  with  savages  of  unknown 
traits  and  tendencies,  rather  than  surrender  ideas  which  they 
cherished,  would  not  be  quick  to  form  new  ones.  Hence  we  can 
readily  conclude  that  the  blackberry  of  America  was  to  them 
much  what  the  blackberry  of  England  had  been — simply  a  wild 
bramble,  to  be  destroyed  when  possible  and  replaced  by  some- 
thing better,  and  whose  fruit  was  to  be  gathered  at  will.  More- 
over, to  cultivate  a  fruit  which  was  so  readily  obtained  in  abun- 
dance for  the  gathering,  would  have  been  folly  to  them,  when 
many  other  things  conducive  to  their  safety  and  comfort  were  so 
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much  more  needed.  Ab  time  went  on,  however,  this  gratnitouB 
feaat  of  nature,  provided  for  the  fostering  of  "  infant  industries," 
began  to  diminish,  and  the  demand  of  growing  cities  for  increased 
quantities  of  fruit  doubtless  led  to  the  idea  of  cultivating  the 
blackberry  omong  the  rest.  Just  when  this  state  of  affairs  was 
reached  it  is  impossible  fo  say,  but  evidently  not  ontii  quite  late 
in  our  national  development,  for  the  blackberry  does  not  seem  to 
have  beg^iD  to  receive  much  notice  or  to  be  talked  about  in  the 
horticultural  journals  until  about  1850.  From  Hovey's  Magimne  of 
HwlicuUure,  it  appears  that  Capt.  Josiah  Lovett,  of  Beverly, 
Mass.,  figured  prominently  in  introducing  it  to  cultivation.  Even 
then,  as  with  many  other  good  and  useful  things,  first  impressions 
were  unfavorable.  Of  course,  the  first  effort  would  naturally  be 
to  bring  plants,  which  bore  the  most  promising  fruit,  from  the 
woods  and  otearings  and  set  them  in  the  garden.  This  attempt  to 
tame  the  wild  protegfi  of  the  forest  did  not  often  prove  satisfac- 
tory. These  plants  evidently  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  refine- 
ments of  civilization,  and  longed  for  their  free  and  easy  life  of 
the  wood.  Capt.  Lovett  reports  repeated  failures  in  trying  to  get 
good  berries  by  this  method.  He  persevered  for  five  years,  but 
at  last  gave  up  in  despair  about  1^0,  and  surrendered  this  wild 
gypsy  of  the  fruits  to  its  native  haunts  as  untamable.  In  spite 
of  these  discouraging  results  he  evidently  did  not  abandon  the 
dream  of  a  cultivated  blackberry,  for  Downing  gives  him  the 
credit  of  having  introduced  the  Dorchester,  which  in  time  proved 
so  valuable,  although  according  to  Harsball  P.  Wilder,  as  re- 
ported in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society"  for  1883,  p.  129,  it  was  brought  to  notice  by  Eliphalet 
Thayer,  who  first  exhibited  it  before  that  society,  August  7,  1841. 
But  these  first  introductions  to  cultivation,  the  Dorchester  and 
Lawton,  were  not  calculated  to  bring  swift  and  lasting  popularity 
to  the  blackberry  as  a  garden  fruit,  for  although  large  and  attrac- 
tive, their  habit  of  turning  black  before  thej  are  ripe  nearly 
always  led  to  their  being  gathered  and  eaten  while  green,  and 
their  consequent  condemnation  as  sour  and  poor  in  quality. 
Moreover,  their  culture,  being  little  understood,  led  to  frequent 
failures  and  unsatisfactory  results,  while  their  propensity  to  per- 
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Bist  and  spread,  aided  liy  their  unmerciful  tboma,  eonapired  to 
render  them  a  terror  to  many  timid  gardeners.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  the  blaekberrj'  has  ateadilr  pushed  its  way  into  prominence, 
until  it  ia  tO'day  one  of  our  most  Batiafaotory  and  profitable  crops. 
Here,  as  with  all  other  fruits,  we  are  far  from  attaining  perfec- 
tion. We  have  no  ideal  variety.  If  we  demand  the  best  in  point 
of  hardiness,  we  must  yield  in  size  and  quality;  if  delicacy  of 
flavor  is  the  desideratum,  something  else  will  be  deficient.  Yet 
to  stand  by  a  well-grown  row  of  Early  CluBter,  for  example,  to  see 
its  glistoning  sprays  of  glossy  black  hanging  iii  such  graceful 
profuBion,  to  gather  its  magnificent  berries  and  to  test  their  sweet 
and  melting  quality,  jnst  like  those  finest  and  ripest  ones  we 
used  now  and  tlien  to  chance  upon  in  some  wooded  nook  which 
everybody  else  had  missed,  ia  to  forget  for  the  time  being  that 
anything  further  is  to  be  desired  in  a  blackberry.  Still  we  have 
reaaon  to  hope  that  the  achievements  of  this  energetic  and  vig- 
orous pomological  youth  are  but  an  omen  of  what  is  yet  to  come. 

There  are  several  distiDct  types  of  blackberries  in 
cultivation,  but  to  properly  classify  all  varieties  under 
these  types  is  manifestly  impossible,  since  the  varieties 
themselves  are  not  accessible  for  comparison,  many  of 
them  having  already  disappeared  from  cultivation,  while 
others  are  yet  too  new.  Descriptions  seldom  furnish 
sufficient  data  upon  which  to  determine  such  matters. 
Still  it  may  be  advisable  to  carry  the  classification  as 
far  as  possible,  as  a  matter  of  aid  to  future  study  by 
those  who  have  opportunity  to  do  it. 

This   inventory  aims   to  include   descriptions  of   all 
varieties    of    blackberries   and  dewberries   which   have 
been  mentioned  as  cultivated  in  North  America  up  to 
the  close  of   1897.     They  are  classified   as  follows: 
I.  Long-cluster  blackberries. 
II.  Short-cluster  blackberries. 
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III,  Leftfy-ciuater  blackberrieB. 

IV.  White  blackberries. 

V.  Loose -cluster  blackberries. 

VI.  Sand  blackberries. 

VII.  Northern  dewberries. 

VIII.  Southern  dewberries, 

IX.  Western  dewberries. 

I.     The   LOHO-CLt'BTER   Blackbebbies 
BvAvi    nigraiaetui 

The  form  which  has  somehow  come  to  represent  in 
our  minds  the  type  of  the  species  to  which  most  of  our 
blackberries  belong  is  designated  by  Professor  Bailey 
(Cornell  Univ.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  99:428)  as  the  "Long- 
cluster  blackberry."  This  is  the  commonest  form  of 
the  wild  blackberry  found  in  low  lands  throughout  the 
eastern  states.  The  berries  are  long  and  cylindrical  or 
thimble -shaped,  with  dull  black  drupelets,  rather  small 
and  closely  packed  on  the  receptacle.  Each  berry  is 
borne  on  a  long,  slender  stem,  which  stands  out  some- 
times almost  at  right  angles  to  the  main  stem,  and  the 
clusters  are  long,  open  and  leafless.  The  leaflets  are 
rather  long-stalked,  evenly  and  finely  serrate,  and  gen- 
erally with  a  very  long  tapering  point. 

Probably  the  best  known  representative  of  this  class 
in  cultivation  is  the  Taylor,  though  the  Ancient  Briton 
and  the  Early  Cluster  also  belong  here. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  all  varieties  which  it  is 
impossible  to  deflnitely  classify  at  present  are  mentioned 
here,  though    many  of  them,  doubtless,  belong   else- 
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where,  especially  in  the  " short -clnster"  group.  Those 
which  can  be  definitely  referred  to  the  "long-cluster" 
class  are  so  marked. 

^ Hen.— Received  st  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  1894,  from  W.  B.  E,  Johnaon,  Allentown,  Pa.,  and 
descril>ed  in  the  report  of  the  Pomologist  for  that  year.  Bald  to 
be  very  productive,  stronger  than  Kittatinny,  with  less  thorns. 
Fruit  medium  to  large,  irregular,  oblong  or  oval,  glossy,  jet  black, 
not  fading;  seeds  small,  very  tender;  flesh  firm,  eompaet,  very 
juicy;  shipping  quality  good;  flavor  mild,  svreet,  with  hardly 
enough  acidity;  quality  good,  ripening  al>ont  with  Early  Harrest. 

Ajieieni  Briton.  (Long-cluster  type.) — This  variety  was  ap- 
parently named  by  Bobt.  Hassell,  of  Alderly,  Wisconsin,  who 
received  it  from  Kngland.  In  a  circular  sent  out  by  A,  Clark 
Tuttle,  of  Baraboo,  Wisconsin,  he  quotes  from  a  letter  vrritten  by 
Mr.  Hassell's  daughter,  as  follows;  "The  first  roots  of  this 
blackberry  brought  to  this  country  came  from  England  about 
forty  years  ago.  An  old  Englishman,  a  Mr.  Ouy,  brought  them 
with  some  plants  of  broom  and  hawthorn  to  Mr.  Hassell,  who 
named  it  the  Ancient  Briton  blackberry,"  It  has  proved  one 
of  the  most  valuable  sorts  grown  in  Wisconsin,  being  the  favorite 
at  the  famous  Thayer  Fmit  Farm,  at  Sparta,  Wisconsin.  The 
bnsh  is  a  sturdy  grower,  hardy  and  very  productive.  Fruit 
medium  to  large,  long,  melting,  of  fine  flavor,  and  ripening 
about  with  Snyder.  One  of  the  beet  varieties,  either  for  home 
use  or  market.  Buch  conflicting  reports  are  heard  in  regard 
to  the  variety,  that  doubtless  mnch  ot  the  stock  may  not  be  true. 

Bangor. — A  variety  of  Maine  origin.  It  was  first  propagated 
from  plants  growing  on  the  farm  of  Henry  W.  Brown,  in  New- 
bury. It  is  said  to  be  hardy  and  a  desirable  variety.— Agr.  of 
Maine,  1888:125. 

Battlon  (Seedling).- A  variety,  said  to  be  from  Vermont, 
which  proves  very  hardy  in  Minnesota.  Productive,  stout  and 
good.— Minn.  Hort.  9oc.  Eept.,  1874:57. 

Barnard  (Long- cluster  type).— Said  to  be  a  seedling  of  the 
wild  blackberries  of  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  taken  to  Allamakee 
county,  Iowa,  and  disseminated  by  Mr.  Barnard.  A  popular  va- 
riety in  northern  Illinois  and  Iowa,  where  it  has  proved  very  hardy. 
Not  a  vigorous  grower,  throwing  up  few  suckers  ;  leaves  large 
resembling  wild  varieties.  Fruit  similar  to  Taylor  in  size  and 
form,  of  fair  quality,  and  ripening  late.  From  the  description  it 
evidently  belongs  to  this  group, 

Bonattea. — Said  to  be  hardier  than  the  Eittatinny,  about  as 
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large,  though  se&rcely  as  Bwe«t,  and  about  as  pnxlnotive ;  ripen- 
ing a  little  earliei  than  Eittatinnjr.    Not  of  great  -value. 

Braadenburg. — Mentioned  in  Hovey'a  Magazine,  1868,  p.  286. 

Cape  May. — "Fruit  large,  black,  sweet,  ^uite  soft,  loses  color 
soon  after  gathering,  not  valuable." — Downing. 

Carlo. — A  variety  growing  at  the  Geneva  'N.  T.)  Experiment 
Station,  which  appeared  vigorous,  hut  not  productive,  mueh  of  the 
fruit  being  imperfect.     Also  lacks  hardiness. 

Cherry  VaUey. — A  variety  which  originated  near  Cherry  Valley, 
ni.— 111.  Hort  Soe.  Eept.  1882:  284. 

Ciart.— Mentioned  Jn  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  1897,  p. 
698,  as  reoeived  from  Matthew  Crawford  the  spring  previous.  The 
growth  was  vigorous  and  the  <ew  harries  received  were  large, 
black,  glossy,  melting  and  jnioy. 

Cumberland  — A  variety  chiefly  known  about  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Plant  hardy  and  productive ;  fruit  of  medium  size,  black,  sweet  and 
good.     Early,  and  matures  the  whole  crop  in  a  short  time. — Fuller. 

Catter  Mulberry. — Introduced  by  G.  B.  Cuttef,  Newton,  Mass., 
aboot  1669.  Fruit  long,  slender,  remarkably  sweet,  very  produc- 
tive.—Hot.  Mag.  1859:  397. 

Daltaa.^A  Texas  variety,  found  hardy,  vigorous,  productive  and 
reliable  there,  but  of  little  value  in  the  North. 

Dehring.^An  early  variety,  about  equal  to  Bruntou  in  bardinesH 
and  productiveness;  fruit  small. 

Dodge  Tliomless. — Mentioned  in  the  Secretary's  report,  Agr. 
of  Mass. ,  1868-9,  p.  72,  as  a  variety  almost  free  from  thorns. 

Dttttcaa  Falls. — Introduced  by  J.  C.  Neft,  Duncan's  Palls, 
Ohio.  An  upright,  very  vigorous  grower.  Fruit  large,  black, 
moderately  firm,  juicy,  sweet. — Downing. 

Early  Cluster  (Long-cluster  group). — The  original  plant  was 
discovered  about  1ST2,  among  Missouri  Mammoth,  on  the  farm  of 
Charles  W.  Stam,  in  Southern  New  Jersey,  where  it  attracted 
attention  from  its  early  and  profuse  bearing,  and  was  transplanted 
and  propagated  for  market.  It  is  a  moderate,  erect,  healthy 
grower,  hardy  and  extremely  productive.  The  fruit  is  medium 
sized,  short-oblong,  shining  black,  sweet  and  of  Qne  quality, 
without  hard  or  bitter  core.  The  entire  crop  ripens  within  a  few 
days,  making  it  a  very  desirable  early  market  berry.  This  is  a 
variety  of  ill  repute  in  many  sections,  but  on  tie  grounds  of  the 
Cornell  University  Experiment  Station  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
blackberries  grown  and  the  most  uniformly  productive.  Either 
spurious  stock  has  been  sent  out  under  this  name,  or  the  variety 
is  extremely  local  in  its  adaptations,  as  reports  from  the  Geneva 
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(N.  y.)  Eiperiment  Station,  only  forty  mil«B  away  from  Cornell, 
are  unfavorable.  For  tnjBolf,  I  have  never  seen  a  more  satisfac- 
tory blackberry,  nor  tasted  one  of  finer  qaality,  than  the  Early 
Cluster  as  grown  at  Cornell. 

Eldorado. — Originated  as  an  accidental  seedling  in  Preble  Co., 
Ohio,  near  a  village  of  that  name,  and  Srst  placed  under  oultiTation 
aboat  1SS2.  Medium  to  large  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  oblong, 
oonical,  irregular,  witb  very  large  drupes  and  small  seeds  and 
core.     Claimed  to  be  hardy  and  productive. 

Excelsior. — Productive,  of  fair  quality,  good  size,  season  me- 
dium; lacks  hardiness. — Mass.  Hatch  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  6:4. 

Farley. — Origin  Duknoim.  Fruit  nearly  as  large  as  New 
Roebelle,  sweet,  attd  ripens  two  weeks  earlier. — Horticultarist. 

Felton. — Introduced  by  Oscar  Felton,  Camden,  N.  J.  Rather 
spreading  in  habit  of  growth  ;  fruit  large,  long,  slightly  conical, 
sweet  aud  good.  Ripens  earl;  and  is  moderately  productive,  but 
with  berries  often  very  defective. — Puller. 

Freed. — A  variety  originated  about  1871  by  George  Freed,  of 
Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio.  A  rank,  upright  grower,  with  few  spines 
and  very  hardy.  Berry  small  tiD  medium,  oblong,  iuicj,  of  good 
quality,  ripening  with  Snyder.  A  shy  bearer,  and  not  to  be 
recommended . 

Gainor. — Large  and  prodnotive,  but  not  sufficiently  hardy  at 
Ottawa,  Canada.— Rept.  Can.  Eip.  Farms,  1889:  95. 

Grape. — Mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  the  American  Pomo- 
togical  Society  as  a  variety  nith  strong  canes  aud  la^e  fruit. — 
Am.  Pom,  8oo.  Rept.  1860: 76. 

Baley. — A  dwarf  variety,  found  ifrowing  along  the  prairie 
ravines  of  Franklin  Co.,  Kansas.  It  was  first  bronght  under 
cultivation  by  E.  Haley,  about  1880.  Fruit  medium  size  aud  excel- 
lent quality.— Kbb.  Hort.  Soc.  Repts.  1884:  50— 188S:  81. 

Hoag. — I  have  the  history  of  this  variety  from  A.  W.  Sias,  of 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  formerly  of  Minnesota,  who  says  that  it  origi- 
nated many  years  ago  with  Charles  R.  Hoag,  who  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society,  and 
who  then  lived  at  Easson,  Dodge  Co.,  Minn.  The  variety  was 
named  for  him  by  the  society.  Mr.  Sias  says  that  it  was  very 
productive  on  the  grounds  of  the  originator,  but  did  neit  to 
nothing  on  his  more  open  grounds. 

Holeomb. — First  brought  to  public  notice  at  one  of  the  weekly 
exhibitions  of  the  Hartford  Co.  (Conn.)  Horticultural  Society, 
in  the  summer  of  1855,  by  E.  A.  Holeomb,  of  Qranby,  Conn. 
The  fine  appearance  aud  flavor  of  some  of  the  berries  growing  wild 
upon  a  hillside  of  his  farm  induced  him  to  transplant  some  of 
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the  beet  of  the  bushes  to  hie  givdeii.  The  oomparatlve  merits 
of  the  fruit  sft«r  three  or  four  years'  successive  eibibition  war- 
nmted  the  society  in  giving  it  a  name.  Canes  dark  brown,  mod- 
erstelj  stout,  long  and  thrifty,  but  not  rampant;  productive  and 
hardy  ;  fruit  of  medium  size,  obloni;,  sweet  Eind  high  flavored, 
earl;,  and  ooDtinning  to  ripen  for  a  long  time. 

Jloosae  Thomlesa. — Found  in  the  Hoosac  Mountains  of  Massa- 
ohusetts.  Its  chief  reeoramendation  is  the  absence  of  thorns. 
Fruit  not  large,  but  said  to  be  productive  and  of  good  quality. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  variety  belongs  to  the  true  thomless 
group.  Balms  Canadensis.  Its  thoraless  character  and  its  original 
mountain  habitat  would  point  in  this  direction. 

Idaho  Clfm&tn^. ^Mentioned  in  Hovey's  Magazine,  1S68,  p. 
385.  It  may  have  been  the  cut-leaved  blackberry  or  a  western 
dewberry  for  all  we  know  now. 

Jordan. — A  variety  recently  introduced  by  J.  W.  Austin,  PUot 
Point,  Texas,  a  native  of  that  stat*.  Described  as  a  very  strong 
grower,  liardy,  and  remarkably  productive.  Fruit  large,  of  fine 
flavor,  ripening  teu  days  later  than  Dallas  and  Early  Harvest. 

Etu>x. — Vigorous,  large,  about  as  hardy  as  Eittatinny,  of  good 
quality  but  lacking  in  productiveness. 

Lincoln. — A  wild  plant  found  about  two  miles  from  President 
Lincoln's  monument,  near  Springfield,  111.  A  vigorous,  upright 
([rower,  with  long  spines,  hardy,  a  little  later  than  Snyder.  Fruit 
large,  oblong,  glossy,  juicy,  of  good  quality;  grain  and  seed  large. 

iMther. — A  new  variety  sent  out  by  R.  D.  Luther,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.     Said  to  be  vigorons,  hardy  and  promising. 

Maton  MounUiin. — Introduced  by  B.  O.  Thompson,  of  Ne- 
braska, about  1865.  Fruit  large,  conical,  black,  sweet,  rich, 
resembling  Lawton. — Hov,  Mag.  1865:  122. 

Majncell. — Introduced  by  A.  C,  Maxwell,  Chanute,  Kansas. 
Described  as  very  large,  sweet,  rich,  luscious,  melting,  and  very 
productive,  ripening  with  Early  Harvest.  Bush  a  low,  strong, 
stocky  grower.     Not  hardy  iu  Pennsylvania. 

McCraeken. — Found  in  an  Illinois  wood  by  Mr.  McCracken. 
Hardy,  early  and  of  good  quality,  but  small.    Of  little  value. 

Missouri  Mammoih. — Disseminated  from  Northern  Missouri.  A 
moderate,  upright  grower,  not  entirely  hardy,  and  a  shy  bearer, 
not  all  blossoms  setting  fruit,  and  some  imperfect.  Berry  large, 
oval,  of  fair  quality;  gnwn  and  seed  large.  A  little  later  than 
Sayder.     Of  little  value. 

Mountain  Rose. — Mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Kansas  Horti- 
oaltoral  Sooiel?  for  1886,  p.  297. 
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Nevada. — Said  to  be  about  equal  to  Minnewaahi  in  hardineBs, 
quite  productive,  of  fair  size  and  escellent  quality.  Hbb  not 
proved  valuable  in  Micliigan. 

OftBter.— A  seedling  found  by  N.  Ohmer,  ot  Ohio.  Said  to  be 
hardy,  healthy  and  productive.  Fruit  large,  firm,  no  core,  and 
Bweet  before  it  becomes  Boft.     Bipena  with  Taylor. 

Ozark, — "Better  than  either  Snyder  or  Taylor,  and  more  pro- 
ductive. "—Mo.  Hort.  Soc.  Eept.  18fl3:  79. 

Barker  Early. — Mentioned  in  Hovey's  Magazine,  1868,  p.  286. 

Famell. — A  variety  originated  by  Mr.  Hormand,  ol  MarshYllle, 
Louisiana.— La.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  3,  2d  series. 

rMMtt.— Sent  out  by  E.  A.  Riehl,  Alton,  111. 

Red  Hybrid.  Mentioned  in  ' '  Esperiments  and  Public  Work  of 
the  Colorado  Agr.  College,"  1884,  p.  15, 

Reyner. — Plants  rather  large  and  vigorous,  produeii^  large, 
greenish  canes  with  few  pricklee.  Fmit  above  medium,  roundish 
or  oblone,  with  large  grains,  sweet,  of  good  flavor  and  qualitj. — 
Geneva  (N.  ¥.)  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  81:  582. 

Bole  Early. — Mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Kansas  Hort. 
Soc.  for  1887-8,  p.  482. 

Sable  Qaeen. — Introduced  by  J.  W.  Manning,  Beading,  Mass., 
and  described  by  him  as  equal  to  Dorchester  or  New  Roehelle  in 
size,  beauty  and  fruitfulnesa. — Downing. 

Sadie. — Sent  out  from  Iowa  under  the  claim  that  its  cells 
were  bo  arranged  as  to  resist  very  low  temperatures.  Matthew 
Cravrford  reports  that  it  made  a  very  poor  growth,  and  produced 
no  fruit,— Ohio  Hort.  Soc.  Eept.  1888. 

Sine^ir  — Mentioned  in  Hovey's  Magazine,  1868,  p.  285. 

Stayman  Early. — Introduced  by  A.  J.  Stayman,  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  who  speaks  of  it  as  very  early,  of  excellent  quality  and 
productive.     It  has  not  proved  valnable  in  the  eastern  states. 

Taylor  {Taylor's  Prolific).  (Long-cluster  type.j^Introduced 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Splceland,  Henry  Co.,  Indiana,  about  1867.  It 
has  pecnliar  greenish  yellow,  round  cauos,  which  are  somewhat 
Blender  and  trailing  in  young  plants.  It  is  very  hardy,  vigorous 
and  productive.  The  fruit  is  large,  roundish -oblong  or  thimble 
shaped,  soft  in  texture,  juicy,  very  mild  and  rich.  It  ripens 
late,  abont  two  weeka  after  Snyder.  All  in  all  this  is  one  ot 
tie  best  varieties  I  have  known.  With  Early  Cluster  to  open, 
and  Taylor  to  close  the  season,  there  is  little  left  to  be  desired 
in  regions  where  these  varieties  succeed. 

Tecamseh  (Long -cluster  group). — A  variety  of  the  Taylor 
type  which  originated  in  Western  Ontario.    It  proved  to  be  less 
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bard;  than  Tajlor  and  not  of  Bufficient  valne  to  insure  its  eon- 
tinnance  in  cultivation. 

Texas  Early  (Crandall,  CrandaU'B  Early). — Said  to  be  large, 
fine  flavored  and  firm,  ripening  two  weeks  earlier  than  Lawton, 
and  leHB  Beedy.     Has  not  proved  valuable  at  the  North. 

Truman  Thvmleee. — Received  at  tie  offlea  of  the  United 
States  PomologiBt  in  1892,  from  G.  P.  Pefler,  Pewankee,  Wis- 
oonsin,  and  mentioned  in  the  report  of  that  year,  p.  264.  Said 
to  be  nearly  thomlens,  as  hardy  as  Snyder,  earlier  and  bett«r. 
Fruit  medium  to  larf^e,  oval,  dull  in  color,  firm,  sweet,  good- 

Wachusett. — -Found  growing  wild  on  Monadnock  Moantain,  in 
MaBsaohasettB.  A  slow  grower,  upright  at  first  but  drooping 
later,  spines  few  and  small.  Fruit  clusters  few  and  small ;  berry 
small,  round,  moderately  firm,  of  good  qnality.  The  plant  is 
such  a  shy  bearer  that  it  has  no  practical  value.  This  variety 
was  figured  in  Tilton's  Journal  oi  Horticulture,  Vol.  IV,,  p.  220, 
but  the  drawing  is  not  snffloiently  accnrate  to  determine  its 
parentage.  The  leaves  are  peculiarly  wrinkled  at  the  edge,  a 
character  qnite  diBtinct.  It  nay  possess  au  admixture  of  Bubm 
CanadenH*  blood. 

Wallace. — Introduced  by  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana, 
about  1862.  The  plant  is  of  stocky,  upright  growth,  with  broad 
round  leaves  resembling  those  of  Snyder,  ripening  a  week  later, 
hardy  and  productive.    Fruit  as  large  aa  Lawton,  of  excellent  fiavor. 

Warren. — Fairly  hardy  and  quite  productive.  Berry  about  like 
Snyder  in  quality  and  size.  Ohio  Exp.  Sta.,  Vol.  II.,  Bull.  4,  p.  108. 

fFapsie.— An  Iowa  variety,  mentioned  as  on  trial  and  proving 
very  hardy  thus  far.— Kept.  Ohio  Hort.  Soc.  1888:102. 

Washington.— RaiBoA  by  Prof.  C.  G.  Page,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Fruit  large,  black,  sweet  and  good. — Downing.  Mentioned  as 
new  in  Hovey's  Magazine,  in  1659. 

WtaUM. — Originated  with  Adrian  Dnrkes,  of  Weston,  Mo.,  who 
considered  it  more  productive  than  Newman  or  Lawton.— Gar. 
Month.  12:371. 

II.    The  Short-cluster  Blackberries 
Biibm   nigrobaccus,   voir.  sait««s 

This  class  includes  the  commoiiest  form  of  culti- 
vated blaekberry.  It  differs  from  the  other  class 
chiefly  in    the   fact    that    the    fruits  are   shorter  and 
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thicker,  while  the  drupelets  are  larger,  not  so  closely 
packed  nor  so  eveoly  arranged,  and  are  more  glossy 
black  in  color.  The  clusters  contain  fewer  fruits, 
these  being  more  closely  crowded  toward  the  top,  and 
borne  on  stems  which  are  more  oblique  and  stouter. 
The  leaflets  are  broader,  not  so  long-pointed,  coarsely 
and  unevenly  serrate  or  even  jagged.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency among  varieties  of  this  class  to  produce  a  few 
lat«  fruits  on  young  shoots  thrown  up  from  the  root. 
The  form  is  found  wild  in  open,  dryish  places,  mak- 
ing a  low  bnsh  some  two  or  three  feet  high. 

Agamam. —'FowiA  growing  wild  in  a  postnre  abont  1865  or 
1870,  b;  John  Perkina,  of  Ipewich,  Maes.  Plant  bard;,  vigorous, 
and  productive.  Fruit  oblong,  of  medium  size,  large,  black,  sweet, 
and  meltinK  to  tlie  core,  ripening  early,  or  in  mid-season.  A 
popular  variety,  which  is  not  only  hardy,   but  resista  drought. 

Black  Chief. —  On  trial  at  the  Geneva  (N,  Y.)  Bzperimeiit 
Station.     Beoeived  from  J.  H.  Haynea,   Delphi,   Inrt. 

Brie  (Uncle  Tom). — A  seedling  which  came  up  in  a  small 
vineyard  belonging  to  L.  B.  Pierce,  of  Tallmage,  Ohio,  in  1876. 
A  patch  of  Lawton  and  Kittatinny  grew  near  by,  and  it  probably 
came  from  seeds  of  these,  carried  by  birds.  Ita  resemblance  to 
the  Lawton  indicates  that  aa  ita  parentage.  The  variety  was  sold 
to  Matthew  Crawford,  in  1884,  he  in  turn  selling  it  to  J.  T.  l^ovett, 
who  offered  it  for  sale  in  1SS6.  Mr.  Lovett  first  annonnoed  it 
under  the  name  of  Uncle  Tom,  but  thia  name  was  so  strongly  ob- 
jected to  by  Marshall  P.  Wilder  that  it  was  dropped,  and  the 
name  Erie  snbstitnted,  which  is  the  only  one  under  which  it  was 
ever  offered  tor  sale.  A  strong,  spreading  grower,  very  thorny, 
productive,  but  lacking  in  hardiness  in  some  sections.  Season 
intermediate.     Fruit  large,  roundish  oval,  of  good  quality, 

Ford  No.  1, — On  trial  at  the  (ieneva  Experiment  Station. 

fVuiUond. — A  new  variety  from  Ohio.  Canes  strong,  upright, 
grooved,  with  greenish  red  bark.  Fruit  medium,  nearly  round, 
with  medium  large  grains,  sweet,  good. — Geneva  (N.  T.)  Eip. 
Sta.  Bull.  81. 

SittaHnny. — Found  in  the  town  of  Hope,  N.  J.,  near  the  base 
of  the  Kittatinny  MoDntaina,  and  introduced  by  E.  Williams  abont 
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1866.  Plant  (airly  hardy  and  productive.  Pmit  larf^e  to  very 
large,  rouDdleh  conioal,  rich  gloasy  black,  moderately  firm, 
juicy,  sweet,  and  well  flavored,  ripeuing  early  and  continu- 
ing long  in  bearing.     Very  susceptible  to  attacks  of  red  rust. 

Laaton  (New  Rochelle,  Seacor'a  Mammoth). — Found  by  Lewis 
A.  Seacor,  iu  New  Rochelte,  N.  Y.,  and  brought  to  public  notice 
largely  by  William  Lawton,  of  the  same  place,  about  1848.  Vig- 
orous, hardy  and  productive,  with  strong  spines.  Fruit  very  large, 
oval,  and  intensely  black  when  fully  ripe.  It  is  then  juicy,  soft, 
and  sweet,  with  an  excellent  flavor,  but  when  gathered  too  early, 
very  sour  and  insipid.  This  was  the  second  blackberry  introduced 
iata  cultivation,  and  it  did  much  to  popularize  the  fruit. 

i<«jeH.—^De scribed  as  remarkably  hardy,  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive. Fruit  large,  mostly  globular,  drapes  large,  quite  Arm, 
though  juicy,  rather  sweet  than  sour.     Not  very  early. 

Mersereau.  Originated  with  J.  M.  Mersereau,  Cayuga,  N.  V, 
It  resembles  the  8nyder,  but  is  larger,  of  bett«r  quality  and  less 
likely  to  tarn  red  after  being  picked.    Very  promising. 

Minnewaski. — Originated  and  introduced  by  A.  J.  Caywood,  of 
Marlboro,  N.  Y.  A  good  grower,  erect,  branching,  strong.  Canes 
grooved,  and  thickly  covered  with  long,  straight  spines.  Hardy 
and  productive.  Fruit  clusters  large;  fruit  very  large,  long,  dull 
in  color,  and  somewhat  hairy  in  appearance,  of  fair  quality.  This 
variety  did  well  iu  its  original  home,  but  was  often  disappointing 
elsewhere.  There  has  been  much  discussion  over  the  name  of  this 
variety.     The  introducer  insisted  that  it  be  speUed  as  above. 

Sanford. — A  new  variety  received  from  New  York.  Not  yet 
fruited.— Mich.  Eip.  Sta.  Bull.  118:  17. 

Snyder. — This  is  the  best  known  of  ell  blackberries.  What  the 
Baldwin  is  to  the  apple  in  the  Eastern  states  and  the  Ben  Davis 
in  the  West ;  what  the  Concord  is  to  the  grape ;  what  the  Lombard 
is  to  the  plum,  the  Bnyder  is  to  the  blackberry.  It  originated 
as  a  chance  seedling,  on  or  near  the  farm  of  Henry  Snyder, 
near  La  Porte,  Ind.,  about  the  year  1851.  It  is  a  vigorous, 
strong,  upright  grower;  very  hardy  and  productive.  Fruit  of  poor 
quality,  medium  size,  nearly  globular,  of  good  appearance  and  a 
good  shipper.  The  berries  have  a  strong  tendency  to  turn  red 
after  picking,  especially  if  exposed  to  sunlight, 

Stone  Hardy. — An  Illinois  variety  of  spreading  habit,  with  its 
fruit  mostly  hidden  beneath  the  foliage.  Hardy,  maturing  its 
wood  early  on  suitable  soils.  Fruit  rather  small,  roundish,  black, 
soft,  very  juicy,  mild,  and  very  pleasant  in  flavor.  Often  over- 
bears, and  needs  vigorous  pruning. 

Success. —Very  productive,  plants  moderately  vigorous,  canes  of 
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a  greeiuBh  color,  grooved,  bearing  abundant  prickles.     BeFiies 

medmm  to  large,  roundish,  with  medium  to  large  grHiiiB,  good  in 
flavor  and  qnality.— Geneva  fN.  Y.)  Eip.  Sta.  Bull.  81:  582. 

Western  Triumph. — A  chance  seedling  found  upon  the  open 
prairie,  in  Lake  county,  Illinois,  in  1858,  by  Mr.  Biddle,  of 
Muskegon,  111.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  very  abundant,  roundish, 
elongated,  obtuse  in  form,  granules  coarse,  large,  apparently  Grm, 
yet  very  rich  and  sweet,  carrying  well,  and  without  any  harshness 
of  core,  like  Lawtou.  Leaf  broad  and  thick,  irregularly  and 
coarsely  serrate;  spines  abundant,  stiff  and  strong. — Tilton's  Jour, 
of  Hort.  4:44.  (From  F.  R.  Elliott,  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 
Lacking  in  hardiness,  and  inclined  to  overbear. 

Woodland. — Plants  thrifty,  productive,  with  abundant  small 
prickles.  Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundish,  with  large  to  very 
large  grains;  flavor  and  quality  good. — Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Exp.  Sta. 
Bull.  81:  582. 


in.    The  LBAFT-CLtrsTKR  Bl&okbebrixb 
BMbut  argutus 

This  was  the  firat  type  of  blaekberry  to  be  broaght 
into  general  cultivation,  since  it  is  to  this  class  that 
the  old  Dorchester  belongs.  The  type  is  characterized 
chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  leaves  extend  up  the  stem 
into  the  cluster,  there  becoming  small  and  narrow  and 
consisting  of  a  single  leaflet.  The  plant  is  usually 
small  and  upright  in  habit  of  growth.  The  leaflets 
are  rather  small  and  flrm,  narrow,  and  coarsely  toothed, 
often  nearly  smooth,  and  persisting  late  in  the  tall. 
The  fmit  is  early,  roundish,  of  medium  or  small  size, 
with  large  grains.  Althongh  first  in  the  race,  this 
type  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  the  advantage 
thus  secured.  No  variety  of  the  class  can  be  said  to 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  blackberry  fields 
of  to-day. 
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Amwiow. — B«oeiT«d  at  the  offloe  of  the  United  States  Fomolo- 
gJBt  in  1894,  from  J.  H.  Laogille,  Kenein^a,  Md.,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  report  for  that  year.  Thonght  to  be  a  aeedling  of 
the  Early  Harreet  A  stout,  strong  grower,  with  flowers  in  rather 
short,  ereot,  downy  spikes.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  irregular, 
oral  or  obloug^conie,  jet  black,  moderately  flnu,  melting,  juicy 
and  of  good  quality,  ripening  soon  after  Early  Harvest. 

Boston  High  Buih. — Mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  California 
Horticultural  Society  of  18S6,  p.  234.  From  the  connection  it  is 
probably  Dorchester. 

BrutiUm  Early. — An  early  variety  which  originated  in  Illinois. 
Similar  to  Earl;  Harvest  in  habit  of  growth.  It  appears  to  be 
deficient  in  polios  production,  or  aelf-sterUe,  and  nnproductive 
when  planted  alone  ;    not  very  hardy.     Of  little  value. 

Bordiester  {Improved  High  Bush). — A  seedling  introduced  by 
Eliphalet  Thayer,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  who  first  exhibited  it 
before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  August  7,  1841. 
It  was  largely  brought  to  public  notice  by  Capt.  Josiah  Lovett,  of 
Beverly,  Mass.  Capt.  Lovett  bad  previously  made  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  transplant  the  best  of  the  wild  bushes  to  his  garden, 
but  after  obtaining  this  variety,  turned  his  best  attention  to  it. 
Samuel  Downer,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  also  seems  to  have  been 
connected  with  its  introduction.  This  variety  is  of  special 
interest  as  being  the  advance  guard  of  all  the  blackberries  now 
in  cultivation,  since  it  was  the  first  cultivated  variety.  It  is  a 
very  upright  grower,  vigorous,  and  viciously  thorny.  Indeed, 
its  strong  recurved  thorns  remind  one  of  the  Sand  Blackberry, 
(£ubtu  cuneifoliug).  Fruit  large,  oblong,  conic,  deep,  shining 
black,  nearly  as  large  as  Lawton;  longer,  with  rather  smaller 
drupelets.  It  may  be  on  admixture  between  the  argutus  and 
nigrobaccus  types. 

Early  Harvest.— An  early  variety,  found  growing  wild  in  Illi- 
nois. A  moderately  vigorous,  upright  grower,  fairly  hardy, 
though  often  quite  tender.  Canes  greenish,  with  comparatively 
few  thorns.  Fruit  small,  roundish  to  oblong,  greenish  black,  soft 
in  texture,  juicy,  mild  and  pleasant.  Very  early,  prolific,  and 
valuable  where  it  succeeds,  owing  to  its  season. 

King  (Early  King).— Plant  rather  small,  erect,  stiS,  with 
several  small  canes  from  each  stool,  making  a  thick  clump; 
spines  large.  Berry  of  medium  size,  oval,  irregular,  of  best 
quality;  core  soft,  ripe  as  soon  as  black.  A  week  earlier  than 
Snyder,  fairly  productive,  and  of  medium  hardiness.  Too  soft 
for  market. 

See  Early. — So  much  like  Brunton's  Early  that  it  may  be 
the  same.— IlL  Hort.  Soe.  1678:125. 
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IV.  The  White  Blackberries 
Evhvs  nigrobaeeiia,  var.  albivKs 
Although  not  an  important  class  commereially, 
many  varieties  of  this  type  have  been  introduced.  As 
the  name  indicates,  the  chief  distinguishing  character 
is  the  color  of  the  fruit,  which  is  pinkish  cream  or 
amber  colored.  The  canes  are  round,  yellowish  green, 
and  the  leaflets  are  mostly  three,  even  on  the  young 
canes.     Otherwise  it  is  like  the  Long-cluster  type. 

Adair  Claret. — OriginBted  witi  D.  8.  Adair,  Haweeville,  Ky. 
Plant  not  quite  hardy.  Fruit  medium  eize,  claret  color,  eott, 
with  a  mild,  pteaaant  flavor  — Downing. 

Albi(m.—A  wilding  found  and  introduced  by  John  B.  OraQge, 
of  Albion,  111.  Described  us  YiRorouB  and  productive.  Fruit- 
large,  oblong,  clear  pink,  sweet  and  good.  Downing,  however, 
reported  it  unproductive,  of  only  fair  size,  imperfect,  and  with- 
out flavor. 

^Jifer.— Originated  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Of  good  size,  oblong 
in  form.     Of  a  deep  claret  color  ;  sweet  and  rich. 

Colonel  JFiMer.  —  Introduced  by  John  B.  Oranffe,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  Described  as  very  productive, 
of  a  bright  cream  color,  large  size,  oblong,  almost  pointed,  of 
saperior  flavor  and  quality.  Mr.  Orange  regarded  this  as  the  most 
valuable  of  his  white  varieties. — Hov.  Mag.  1864:360. 

Crystal  White  (Orange's  Crystal). — Originated  and  introduced 
by  John  B.  Orange.  A  vigorous,  upright  grower,  with  strong, 
green  spines,  lacking  in  hardiness,  and  auekering  freely.  Fruit 
large,  roundish  oval,  a  clear,  rich  white  when  fully  ripe,  sweet, 
of  good  flavor,  ripening  early,  but,  like  the  other  white  varieties, 
of  no  value  except  as  a  curiosity.  It  was  claimed  by  the  origi- 
nator to  be  very  productive  when  grown  near  other  varieties,  but 
to  be  unproductive  when  grown  alone. 

Doctor  Warder. — Originated  and  introduced  by  John  B. 
Orange.  Fruit  rather  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  Albion.  Nearly 
as  large,  color  dark  ruddy  red,  quality  good. 

Kentucl^  White  — Introduced  by  D.  8.  Adair,  Hawesville,  Ky. 
Plant  tender  ;  fruit  medium  sice,  oblong,  oval,  light  dirty  white, 
impsrf ect.  — Down  i  ng. 
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Ifeedham   White. — Introdiioecl  to  notice  by   J.  Shed  Needham, 

of  M&BHBchaBettB,  sometime  ftbout  1850.  Described  as  of  lilne 
color,  similar  to  tbe  black  varieties  in  sbape,  tboagb  not  quite 
eo  large.  Of  (food  flavor.  Canes  light  green  and  thickly  covered 
with  short,  stiff,  green  hairs.  Though  said  to  be  immensely  pro- 
ductive. Fuller  lator  speaks  of  it  as  onprodactive  and  not  worth 
cultivating.  Mentioned  in  the  Traneaotions  of  the  Ohio  Hort 
So«.  for  1869,  p.  69,  as  of  little  valne. 

Parish  Pink. — Another  whit«  variety  of  no  more  value  than 
the  rest. 

Texae  Hybrid  (Texas  Pink  Hybrid). — Described  aa  vigoroue 
and  proliflo,  eariier  than  Snyder,  of  medium  size,  delicate  pink 
color,  sweet  -and  nearly  free  from  seed.  Foond  t«  be  of  no 
value  in  Ohio. 

V.    Thb  Iioobb-olubteb  Blacrberrikb 
EtibuB  nigrobacoas  X  HiJostw 

These  are  hybrids  between  the  blackberry  and  the 
eommon  dewberry  of  the  eastern  states.  Their  dia- 
tiaguishing  feature  is  to  be  fonad  in  the  intermediate 
character  between  the  two  parents.  The  bushes  are 
low  and  more  or  less  reclining,  the  leaflets  are  broad 
and  jagged,  usually  three,  both  on  young  shoots  and 
bearing  canes.  The  fruit  is  short  and  roundish, 
borne  in  few-  to  many-flowered  clusters,  interspersed 
with  numerous  simple  broad  leaves.  The  type  is  com- 
mon in  the  wild  state  where  the  two  species  are  found 
growing  together. 

£urefea. — In  1876  William  Parry  selected  the  best  and  most 
perfect  berries  of  Wilson's  Early,  grown  by  the  side  of  the  Dor- 
chester, planted  them,  grew  the  seedlings  together  for  fonr  years, 
then  selected  tbe  best,  which  was  named  Eureka,  the  others  being 
destroyed. — Mieh.  Hort.  8oo.  Rept.  1886;  407. 

Mammoth  (Thompson's  Early  Mammoth ) . — Said  to  be  like  the 
Wilson  in  size  and  general  habit  of  growth,  a  few  days  earlier, 
and  ol  rather  better  quality,  large  and  good.  Others  prononnoe 
it  no  improvement  over  the  Wilson. 
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Maj/nard. — A  varietj  found  growing  on  the  larm  of  C.  C.  May- 
nard,  at  Kineaid,  Kane.,  between  the  Lnoretift  dewberry  and  the 
Early  Harvest  blackberry,  and  sent  out  for  trial  by  him  as  the 
Maynard  dewberry.  Berry  round,  composed  of  a  few  very  large, 
jet  black  drupelets,  ripeuing  witli  the  blackberries;  raany  berrieB 
iu  a  cluster.  Claimed  to  be  large,  sweet  and  productive,  suooeed- 
iug  better  on  poor  tha.n  on  rich  soil.  At  tJie  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station  the  fruit  has  ao  far  been  too  small  to  be  of  value. 

Neumtan  ThornUss. — Discovered  by  Joseph  Newman,  Ulster 
county.  New  York,  Canes  of  moderate  growth,  and  thomless. 
Fmit  rather  large,  oval,  of  very  good  flavor.  According  to  one 
grower,  it  produces  few  thorns  and  fewer  berries.  It  is  placed  in 
this  class  on  the  statement  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  Vol.  II, 
p.  281,  that  it  belongs  to  the  dewberry  section.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
true  dewberry. 

BalAftun.— Sent  out  by  A.  F.  Rathbun,  of  Smith's  Mills,  N.  Y. 
Said  to  be  a  good  grower,  hardy,  of  large  size,  fine  flavor,  juicy. 


Sterling  Thomless. — A  chance  seedling,  found  on  the  farm  of 
John  F.  Sterling,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  in  a  field  where  Wilson 
and  Lawton  had  been  growing.  The  canes  resemble  those  of 
Wilson  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  but  are  comparatively  thomless. 
The  fruit  is  borne  in  oymose  clusters,  with  long  pedicels,  like  the 
dewberries.  Size  medium  to  large,  round,  oblong;  possessed  of 
large,  rather  loosely  set,  round  dmpes.  Moderately  firm,  juicy, 
and  sweet,  with  a  trace  of  dewberry  flavor. 

Wilson  (Wilson's  Early).— This  variety  was  discovered  by  John 
Wilson,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  about  1854.  The  bnsh  partakes  of 
the  habit  of  both  the  low  and  the  high  blackberry,  some  of  the 
shoots  being  erect  and  branching,  like  the  Lawton,  and  others 
without  branches,  slender,  and  trailing  on  the  ground  like  the  low 
blackberry,  and  indicating  a  hybrid  between  that  and  the  high 
bush  species.  The  trailing  shoots  sometimes  take  root  at  the 
tips.  Wood  downy.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  good  specimens 
measuring  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  by  about  an  inch  in 
breadth,  while  the  largest  ere  an  inoh  and  a  half  long.  Firm, 
somewhat  irregular,  tapering  toward  the  apex  ;  grains  mostly 
large,  but  with  some  small  ones  mixed  in.  Flavor  quite  acid 
until  ripe,  when,  it  is  rich  and  sprightly. — Tiltott's  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  1869:  284.  Has  been  a  popular  variety  in  New 
Jersey.  It  demands  close  pruning  in  order  to  prevent  overbear- 
ing, and  must  be  covered  for  winter  protection  in  most  sections. 

Wilson  Junior. —William  Parry,  in  1870,  selected  plants  of 
Dorchester  and  Wilson  and  planted  them  together,  far  away  from 
any  others  to  mix  with,  trusting  that  the  pollen  of  one  kind  might, 
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perhaps,  mix  witb  the  other.  In  1875  he  selected  some  of  the 
best  Wiison  TSjieties  for  seed.  After  watching  the  other  seedlings 
for  four  vears,  the  largest  and  best  was  selected,  and  this  is 
Wilson  Jnnior.— Gar.  Month.  27:  208.  The  plant  is  so  like  its 
parent,  the  Wilson,  as  to  be  indistingnishable  from  it. 


VI.    The   Sand  Blaokbkkky 
SMbia  (Hm«i/o(KM 

This  is  the  species  which  grows  in  sandy  land  in 
the  southern  Atlantic  states.  It  is  very  little  known  in 
cultivation,  and  there  is  little  to  induce  its  introduction, 
for  its  formidable  thorns  brook  no  unwarranted  fa- 
miliarity. It  is  a  low,  stocky  plant,  with  somewhat 
wedge-shaped  leaves,  which  are  more  or  less  downy 
beneath.  The  fruit  is  borne  in  loose,  leafy  clusters, 
being  round,  loose -grained,  very  black  and  of  excellent 
quality, 

Topsy  (Childs'e  Tree  Blackberry). — Canes  stoat,  apright  and 
vloiouslj  thorn;,  bnt  not  hardy;  frait  large,  late,  soft,  of  good, 
bnt  not  high  quality.     Of  no  real  value  iu  cultivation. 

Gboousghded  Varieties  op  Blackberribij 

Few  varieties  la  the  preceding  lists  are  of  particular 
interest  to  the  commercial  grower.  Many  have  long 
since  passed  out  of  cultivation,  while  others  are  yet 
too  new  to  be  depended  upon.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant are  Agawam,  Ancient  Briton,  Snyder  and 
Taylor,  with  Early  Cluster  and  Early  Harvest  for  early 
varieties,  though  both  of  these  are  to  be  received  with 
caution  unless  known  to  succeed  in  the  locality.  Other 
varieties,  to  be  sure,  are  valuable,  especially  iu  certain 
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regioiiB,  Eis  the  Dallas  in  Texas,  the  Wilson  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  Minnewaski  in  limited  areas  of  New 
York. 

B.      THE    DEWBERRIES 

Like  their  near  relatives,  the  blackberries,  the  dew- 
berries are  exceedingly  variable  in  character,  and  many 
different  forms  are  found,  both  wild  and  in  cultivation. 
At  least  four  different  species  of  the  genus  Rubus  are 
commonly  known  as  dewberries,  three  of  which, 
together  with  several  botanical  varieties,  are  found 
in  cultivation.  Most  of  the  cultivated  varieties  be- 
long to  the  common  eastern  species,  Bubus  villosus 
fBtibus  Canadensis  of  writers),  or  some  of  its  bo- 
tanical varieties,  though  in  the  Pacific  states  varie- 
ties of  the  Coast  dewberry,  Rubus  vitifoUus,  are  more 
common. 

The  dewberries  are  distinguished  from  the  blackber- 
ries chiefly  by  their  trailing  habit  of  growth,  their 
early  ripening,  the  character  of  the  flower  cluster,  and 
the  method  of  propagation.  The  true  dewberries  bear 
but  few  flowers  in  each  cluster,  the  clusters  are  cymose, 
the  center  flower  opening  first,  and  the  flowers  are  few 
and  scattered,  generally  borne  on  long  and  ascending 
pedicels,  or  stems,  which  tend  to  raise  both  flowers 
and  frnit  welt  toward  the  end  of  the  shoot.  In  the 
blackberries  the  opposite  of  these  characters  is  found. 
The  clusters  are  corymbose  or  racemose,  the  outer  flow- 
ers generally  opening  first,  and  the  flowers  are  borne 
in  rather  dense  clusters,  the  pedicels  being  shorter,  as 
a  rule,  and  standing  more  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
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main  stem  of  the  cluster.  The  dewberries  propagate 
by  means  of  tips,  while  the  blackberries  propagate  by 
snckers,  a  point  of  ranch  practical  importance,  in  cul- 
tivation, at  least.  Despite  these  characters,  there  are 
forms  found,  both  wild  and  in  cultivation,  which  are  so 
intermediate  in  character  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  they  should  be  called 
blackberries,  dewberries  or  hybrids.  "  These  intermedi- 
ate forms  are  of  special  interest,  and  illustrate  in  a 
remarkable  way  the  possibilities  of  admixture  in  the 
genus.  Many  of  them  are  very  productive,  in  apparent 
defiance  of  the  pronouncements  of  science,  which  are 
that  hybrids  should  be  deficient  in  fmitfulness. 

Of  the  four  species  commonly  known  as  dewberries, 
Btibus  hispidus,  generally  known  as  the  running 
swamp  blackberry,  although  sometimes  found  on  dry, 
sandy  ground  also,  may  first  be  mentioned.  It  is  a 
delicate  little  plant,  running  on  the  ground,  bearing 
stiff,  shining  leaves,  which  frequently  remain  green  all 
winter.  The  flowers  are  few  and  small,  and  the  fruit  of 
little  or  no  value.  It  is  simply  as  a  wild  form  that  we 
need  consider  it,  since  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
attempting  to  cultivate  it. 

The  most  important  species,  from  a  horticultnral 
standpoint,  is  Rubus  villosus  (but  universally  known  as 
Bubtis  Canadensis),  or  the  Northern  dewberry,  since  it 
is  from  this  species  and  its  botanical  varieties  that  most 
of  our  cultivated  sorts  have  come.  This  is  the  spe- 
cies which  most  nearly  approaches  the  common  'black- 
berry in  character  of  plant  and  fruit.  Hybrids  between 
the  two  are   common    in  regions   where   both  abound. 
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The  specific  type  of  Ruius  villosus  is  represented  in 
Goltivation  by  Windom,  Geer  and  Lucretia'e  Sister. 
The  sub-type  known  as  variety  roribaocus  is  repre- 
sented by  Lucretia ;  the  type  desigiiated  as  Enbus 
invisus  by  Bartel,  Gfeneral  Grant  and  Never  Fail. 

Rubus  trivialis,  or  the  Southern  dewberry,  is  some- 
what similar  to  Bubus  villosus  (R.  Canadensis),  bat 
distinguished  from  it  by  having  the  main  canes  thickly 
beset  with  stout  prickles,  which  are  sometimes  dark 
purple  in  color.  The  leaves  are  firm,  smooth  and  prac- 
tically evergreen,  usually  bearing  stout  prickles  on  the 
petioles  and  midribs.  It  is  common  throughout  the 
southern  states,  and  often  very  productive,  bearing  at- 
tractive and  desirable  fruit.  Several  varieties  belonging 
to  this  species  have  been  introduced  into  cultivation, 
among  which  are  Manatee,  Bauer,  and  Wilson's  White, 
None  of  thes6  have  become  prominent, 

Bubus  vitifolius,  or  the  Western  dewberry,  which  is 
the  dewberry  of  the  Pacific  slope,  is  a  very  peculiar 
species,  bearing  some  slight  resemblance  to  Rubus  vil- 
losus (R.  Canadensis) ,  especially  in  the  young  growth. 
The  canes  are  long  and  slender,  however,  and  the 
fruiting  branches  entirely  different,  the  leaflets  being 
broad,  coaraely  toothed,  light  green  and  pubescent 
both  above  and  beneath,  while  the  other  parts  are  more 
or  less  densely  covered  with  straight  bristles  and  glan- 
dular tipped  hairs.  As  explained  in  the  botanical  sec- 
tion, this  is  an  exceedingly  variable  species,  and  many 
forms  are  likely  to  appear  should  it  become  prominent 
in  cultivation.  The  varieties  known  as  Aughinbaugh, 
Washington  Belle,  and  Skagit  Chief  belong  here.    One 
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of  the  obetacles  to  the  saccessful  cultivation  of  this 
species  is  the  variable  sexual  character  of  its  blos- 
soms. If  pistillate  varieties  are  introdaced,  they 
muBt  of  necessity  be  planted  with  perfect  or  staminate 
plants  to  insure  fruit  production.  It  is  doubtful,  also, 
whether  even  the  perfect -flowered  sorts  would  prove 
fully  self-fertile  in  a  species  with  such  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  separate  sexual  development.  Until  these 
points  are  more  fully  determined,  it  appears  to  he  a 
wise  precaution,  if  this  species  is  to  be.  planted  at  all, 
to  plant  more  than  one  variety  together. 

VH.  The  Northern  Dewberries 
Bnbas  invi^aa,  B.  villosus  and  VaHetiel''' 

Bartel  (Bulmg  inviaiu). — This  was  the  first  named  variety  of 
dewberry.  It  was  brought  t*  notice  Bometime  in  the  70's  by 
Dr.  Bartel,  of  Hney,  Clinton  county,  111.  The  plants  are  said 
to  liave  appeared  in  an  old  cornfield  on  his  farm,  and  the  large 
size  of  the  fruit  led  him  to  offer  them  for  sale.  The  fruit  ie 
described  as  large,  rich,  juicy,  slightly  Mid.  but  not  ao  sour  as 
the  blackberry,  and  sufHciently  solid  to  bear  shipping  well. 

Colossal. — A  sort  offered  by  L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Geer  (Rubus  villosus), — A  variety  discoTered  by  F.  L.  Wright, 
in  a  wood-lot  belonging  U>  a  Mrs.  Oeer,  of  Plninfield,  Living- 
ston Co.,  Miehigan.  It  was  first  brought  under  cultivation  in 
1887.     Baid  to  be  produotive,  though  small  in  fruit. 

General  Grant  {Bubas  invisua). — Introdneed  by  Charles  A. 
Qreen,  of  Boehester,  N.  Y.,  in  1885  or  1886.  It  came  from  M. 
W.  Broyles,  somewhere  in  Tennessee.  It  possessed  little  value, 
and  never  became  prominent. 

Latimer  Seedling. — Mentioned  as  on  trial  at  the  Geneva 
(N.  Y. )  Eiperiment  Station.  Beeeived  from  J.  W.  Latimer, 
Pleasanton,  Kansas. 

■A  lull  Boooant  ot  the  uatern  dewberrlM  Ib  Etcen  by  B^ey  In  Bulletin  S4 
of  Ihe  CarnslI  ttntvenlty  Eipeiimealnl  Stotion,  vhlch  i>  tmH^  driwn  upon  in 
Tw^h^wg  up  thn  foUoiftnff  Uat. 
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iMcreiia  (Rubua  viUoana  var,  Tonbaeeug). — This  is  the  best 
known  of  nil  the  dewberries.  Found  by  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War, 
who,  beiag  stationed  near  Beverly,  W.  Va.,  during  most  of  his 
eervioe,  returned  there  after  the  war  in  search  of  a  wife,  and 
acquired  this  dewberry  aa  a  perquisite  to  the  plantation  owned  by 
her.  Be  transplanted  eome  to  his  garden,  and  later  sent  plants 
to  his  father  in  Ohio.  These  fell  into  the  hands  of  B.  P. 
Albaugh,  of  Covington,  Ohio,  who  named  the  variety  and  intro- 
duced it  to  the  trade.  As  sent  out,  this  variety  has  been  greatly 
mixed,  but  the  true  type  is  a  large  fruit,  productive,  of  good 
quality,  and  gives  satisfoetioa  wherever  the  dewberry  succeeds. 

Lucrelia's  Sister  (B«friM  vm<tsus. ) — Introduced  by  J.  B.  Treed- 
way,  of  Brandt,  Ohio,  about  1S86.    Seems  to  possess  little  value. 

MantitMth. — Two  varieties  appear  to  have  been  sold  under 
this  name,  one  being  Baimx  invisus  and  the  other  Bubus  vitlosua. 
The  forroer  Professor  Bailey  considers  to  be  the  same  as  Bejtel. 
The  other  he  has  been  unable  to  trace. — Cornell  Univ.  Eip.  Sta. 
Bull.  34:  306. 

Mayes  (Mayes  Hybrid,  Austin's  Improved). — {Eulnu  villosus 
var.  roribaecus  [t]). — Found  growing  wild  in  Teias,  on  the  farm 
of  John  Mayes,  some  time  about  1880,  mingled  with  both  the 
native  Texan,  now  called  Dallas,  and  the  common  dewberry, 
Bubus  trivialis.  and  thought  to  have  been  a  hybrid  between  the 
two.  This  account  of  its  origin  would  indicate  that  it  belongs 
among  the  aouthem  dewberries,  but  herbarium  specimens  seem 
to  agree  much  more  closely  with  the  liucretia  type,  and  I  there- 
fore place  it  there  provisionally.  Mr.  Mayes  began  cultivating 
the  variety,  and  foond  it  to  improve  under  cultivation.  Later 
it  was  sent  out  by  J.  W.  Austin,  of  Pilot  Point,  Teias,  as 
Austin's  Improved.  The  plant  is  trailing  in  habit  when  young, 
but  is  said  to  become  stronger  and  somewhat  upright  with  age. 
It  propagates  by  tips  or  root  -  cuttings.  The  fruit  is  very  large, 
of  flne  appearance,  and  the  plants  are  prolific.  Young  plants 
at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  were  much  more  promising 
than  those  of  Luoretia.  Unfortunately  these  were  destroyed  by 
the  erection  of  a  building  in  midsummer,  so  that  their  further 
behavior  cannot  be  reported  upon.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  promising  varieties  now  grown. 

Never  Fail  {Rubus  invisus). — A  variety  mentioned  by  Bailey 
(1.  c.)  as  known  to  him  only  from  a  specimen  and  notes  reoeived 
from  F.  L.  Wright,  Plainville,  Mich.,  who  obtained  it  from 
central  Indiana,  though  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
central  Ohio.  Mr.  Wright's  statement  regarding  ita  qualities 
is  that  "it  never  fails  to  produce  an  abundance  of  wood,  but 
always  fails  to  produce  fruit.     I  never  had  ajierfect  berry." 
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Sanford. — A  new  Tariety  mentioned  as  on  trial  at  QenevB, 
N.  Y.— Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  81;  585. 

WindoM  (Cook's  Hardy),  (Rubia  vUlosui}. — This  variety  was 
first  brought  to  public  notice  in  1867  by  the  Beadtlng  Commis- 
sion of  the  MinuoBOtH  State  Hortioultaral  Bocietj.  It  was  dis- 
covered and  bronght  into  cultivation  by  Dewain  Cook,  of  that 
state,  who  foand  it  to  be  hardy,  productive,  of  fair  size,  and 
good  flavor. 


Vm.    The  Southebn   Dewberries 
Bubta     trivialis 

Bauer. — A  variety  sent  out  from  Bauer's  nursery,  Judsonia, 
Ark.  It  was  said  tj>  be  a  vigorous  grower,  with  fine  fruit,  but 
apparently  ud  product  ire. 

Fairfax. — Bailey  refers  this  variety  doubtfully  to  this  group. 
It  was  sent  out  by  C.  A.  Ober,  of  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  who 
found  it  wild  on  a  stony,  unproductive  billside  in  that  county. 
There  the  vine  was  vigorous  but  not  rampant,  and  the  berry  large 
and  fine  flavored,  but  wben  transferred  to  garden  soil  it  developed 
eioessive  growth,  with  but  few  and  imperfect  berries,  notwilh- 
standing  its  proximity  to  a  number  of  varieties  of  blackberries, 
which  might  have  been  eipected  to  furnish  suf&cient  pollen. 

Manatee. — Introduced  by  Beasoner  Brothers,  Oneco,  Fla.,  in 
1889.  They  report  it  to  be  only  a  selected  strain  of  R-abua  (rici- 
ali3,  but  say  that  it  succeeds  much  better  in  that  state  than  any 
other  variety,  having  proved  very  productive,  ripening  its  fruit  in 
April,  and  being  a  good  shipper.  It  is  also  reported  as  succeeding 
in  California. 

White  Demberry. — White  dewberries  appear  to  be  well  known 
in  Texas.  One  is  mentioned  in  the  Gardener's  Monthly  for  1877, 
p.  1T4,  as  being  known  among  the  horticulturists  of  that  state. 
What  is  very  likely  the  same  thing  was  received  from  Colorado 
county,  of  that  state,  and  introduced  by  Samuel  Wilson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1800,  under  the  name  Mammoth  White,  or  Wilson's 
White.  The  natural  inference  is  that  the  Albino  White  of  Parry 
and  the  Crystal  White  of  Childa  belong  to  the  same  type,  and, 
perhaps,  have  come  from  the  same  source,  though  I  have  no  proof 
of  this.  The  variety  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  is  said  by  him  to 
be  hardy  in  Pennsylvania,  productive,  of  large  size  and  excellent 
quality. 
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IX.     The  Western  Dewberries 
Btibua   viUfolivs 

Aaghmhaugk. — This  is  one  of  the  best  known  varieties  of  the 
Western  dewberry,  and  is  especiaJi;  nateworthy  ss  being  the  pa- 
.*ent  of  the  Loganberry  which  has  attracted  bo  much  attention  of 
late.  It  was  propagated  and  sold  b;  a  man  named  Aughinbau|;h, 
abont  1S75.  The  bloseoms  are  pistillate,  which  means  that  it 
should  be  planted  with  other  varieties  to  furnish  pollen.  The  fruit 
is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  plant  is  a  weak  grower 
and  unproductive. 

Bumholdl.—X  writer  in  The  Eural  New-Torker  for  J896,  p. 
GT4,  mentions  this  ail  having  been  Heloetod  from  the  wild  black- 
berry of  California,  and  describes  it  as  a  rampant  grower  and 
abundant  bearer,  ripening  with  Hansell  raspberry,  a  month  before 
the  Early  Harvest  blackberry.  Pruit  jet  black,  one  and  one-half 
inches  long  by  one  inch  thick,  in  selected  specimens.  Flavor 
"marvelous,  delightfully  spiey,  with  a  wild-wood  aroma." 

Loganberry  {Eubus  vitifoliue  X  Idteus  [I]  ). — This  berry  orig- 
inated on  the  grounds  of  Judge  J.  H.  Logan,  of  Santa  Cmz, 
California,  in  1882,  from  seed  planted  by  him  the  preceding  year. 
A  full  account  of  its  origin,  as  given  by  Judge  Logan  himself, 
appears  in  Bulletin  45  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station. 
It  seems  that  he  had  for  some  time  been  interested  in  raspber- 
ries and  blackberries,  and  had  growing  together  the  Texas  Early 
blackberry,  the  Aughinbaugh  dewberry,  and  an  old  but  unknown 
variety  of  red  raspberry,  resembling  the  Red  Antwerp.  In  August 
of  1881  he  planted  seeds  of  tte  Aughinbaugh,  expecting  to  get  a 
cross  between  it  and  the  Texas  Early,  He  raised  about  lifty 
seedlings.  One  of  these,  the  Loganberry,  was  very  similar  in 
every  respect  tc  the  parent,  but  much  larger  and  a  stronger  grower. 
At  the  time  the  seed  was  sown  Judge  Logan  did  not  think  it  pos- 
sible to  cross  the  Aughinbaugh  with  the  raspberry,  but  the  char- 
acters developed  by  this  seedling  have  convinced  him  that  it  is 
almost  certainly  a  hybrid  between  them.  One  remarkable  faet 
stated  by  him  is  that  out  of  thousands  of  plants  grown  from  seeds 
of  this  variety,  not  one  has  ever  shown,  so  far  as  he  is  aware, 
any  of  the  distinct  obarset eristics  of  either  parent,  not  one  has 
gone  back  to  the  original  type  of  either  the  raspberry  or  the 
Anghinbangh,  though  most  of  them  are  inferior  to  the  original 
plant.  He  also  states  that  he  has  never  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Loganberry  with  either  of  its  parents,  nor  with  seedling  crosses 
between  the  Anghlnbaugh  and  the  Texas  blackberry,  Fig.  31  is 
used,  by  permission,  from  Bnll.  45  of  tbe  B.  I.  Exp.  Sta. 
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In  the  ehimtoters  of  tbe  plant,  and  in  the  shape  aod  confomia- 
tion  of  the  fruit  the  variety  is  essentially  like  the  AughiubanKh, 
propagating  entirely  by  tips,  though  by  artificial  methods  they 
may  be  grown  from  hard  wood  cattings.  The  core  remains  wit£ 
the  Irait,  like  the  blackberry,   its  principal   resemblauce   to  the 


Fl(.  81.    The  LaEnnbarr]-. 

raspberry  being  in  color  and  flavor,  although  the  dewberry  dom- 
inates in  flavor.  Judge  Logan  says:  "As  t«  the  fact  of  the  plant 
being  n  hybrid  between  the  blackberry  and  thp  raspberry,  of 
course  there  is  no  absolute  proof.  The  oolor,  with  the  distinct 
raspberry  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
originated,   I  think  render  the  tact  of  such  a  cross  almost  aer- 
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ezpeoted,  though  they  resemble  tbe  Aoghinbaogh  in  most  of  their 
characteristics.  These  he  also  considers  valuahle,  the  fruit  ripen- 
ing early,  being  shining  black  and  very  loDg,  some  epeoimens 
having  measured  as  much  as  two  and  oae-tonrth  iuohes.  The 
Loganberrf  appears  to  promise  well  in  the  Eaeteni  states.  In 
Rhode  Island  it  passed  the  winter  perfectly  when  covered,  though 
those  left  uncovered  were  killed.  The  fmit  ripened  with  the 
raspberry  and,  while  not  high  flavored,  was  improved  by  cooking, 
and  made  a  desirable  sauce.    The  plant  propagates  slowly. 

Mamnioth. — The  American  Agriculturist,  1897,  p.  494,  prints  a 
picture  of  this  fmit,  naturul  size,  in  which  individual  berries  are 
two  and  one-fourth  inches  loug  and  abont  an  inch  wide;  and  it 
has  the  following  account:  "The  Mammoth  blackberry  was  orig- 
iuated  by  Judge  J.  H.  Logan,  the  originator  of  the  now  tamous 
Loganberry,  descriptions  and  illastrations  of  which  have  appeared 
in  former  numbers  of  this  journal.  Judge  Logan  informs  ub  that 
the  Mammoth  is  a  cross  between  the  wild  blackberry  of  California 
(Riibua  uTsimts)*  and  the  Tqxbb  Early,  the  former  a  species  of  the 
dewberry  type,  while  the  latter  has  more  the  shrubby  habit  of  the 
high  blackberry.  The  most  remarkable  feature  about  thia  new 
blackberry  is  that  while  the  fruits  of  both  parents  are  below 
medium  in  size,  a  cross  between  the  two  should  produce  berries  of 
the  largest  size,  specimens  measuring  two  and  three-eighths  inches 
in  length  being  not  unusual.  When  fully  ripe,  the  berries  are 
sweet  and  of  exoelleiit  flavor,  and  for  cooking  or  canning  they  are 
unrivaled.  Unlike  the  high  blacliberry,  the  Mammoth  does  not 
throw  up  sprouts  from  its  roots,  and  cannot  be  propagated  from 
root -cuttings.  iBstead,  its  caues  run  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet  in  one  season,  and  strike  roots  at  their  ends  or  tips,  like 
Black-cap  raspberries.  So  far  this  interesting  novelty  has  not 
been  sufBciently  tried  outside  of  its  original  locality  to  establish 
its  value  for  general  cultivation,  the  results  of  which  are  eagerly 
looked  for  by  progressive  fruit-growers." 

JVimiw. — A  variety  produced  by  Lnther  Burbank,  of  Santa 
Bosa,  California,  and  said  by  him  to  be  a  cross  between  Bvbvs 
vitifolius  and  B.  craUegifolius.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  a  strong 
grower  and  productive,  having  in  part  the  trailing  habit  of  the 
pistillate  parent.  It  is  thickly  covered  with  short,  blunt  prickles, 
and  propagates  by  tips,  though  with  some  difficulty.  Fruit  large, 
long,  blunt,  conical  or  oval,  juicy,  subacid,  aromatic,  resembling 
the  raspberry  in  flavor,  adhering  to  the  core  and  ripening  with  the 
Hansen  raspberry.  A  colored  plate,  together  with  a  description, 
appears  in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Fomologist  for  1892. 
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Skagit  Chief. — A  Toriet;  sent  out  from  tiie  state  of  WEtebiDg- 
ton  is  1891. 

Waahington  Belle. — Sent  out  from  the  state  of  Washingtou  with 
the  Bkagit  Chief.  Neither  variety  appears  to  have  attracted  much 
attention  in  the  Eastern  states.  As  observed  by  the  writer  at 
Cornell,  while  the  plants  were  still  young  they  appeared  to  pos- 
sess the  imperfect  blossoms  oharacteriBtic  of  this  species  in  many 
OSBOB,  which  would  naturally  tend  to  interfere  witJi  their  euecess. 

Becohhended  Varieties  or  Dbwbbkrieb 

Apparently  but  three  varieties  need  be  mentioned 
here,  the  Lucretia  for  the  Eastern  states,  the  Mayes  for 
the  West  and  Southwest,  and  the  Loganberry  for  the 
Pacific  Coast.  How  far  these  will  succeed  in  the  other 
regions  it  is  yet  impossible  to  say.  The  Bartel  is  also 
successfully  grown  by  some  persona  in  Wiscousin  and 
Iowa. 
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INSECTS    AFFECTING    TEE    BBAMBLE8 

The  inseete  attacking  the  genus  Rubus  are  many, 
and  to  attempt  to  adequately  discuss  them  all  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  space  which  can  profitably  be 
allotted  to  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  wise  to 
list,  in  so  far  as  possible,  all  which  are  known  to  attack 
plants  of  the  genus  in  any  way,  and  to  give  a  few  of 
the  more  important  and  most  easily  accessible  refer- 
ences to  literature  on  the  subject  as  an  aid  to  those 
who  may  have  occasion  to  study  any  of  the  species 
mentioned.  To  make  original  observations  concerning 
any  considerable  number  of  these  species  would  have 
been  impossible  even  for  an  entomologist.  In  the  ease 
of  those  species  considered  really  injurious,  the  aim 
has  been  to  collect  and  present  in  condensed  and  con- 
venient form  the  more  important  facts  already  known 
about  them,  together  with  the  methods  which  at  pres- 
ent seem  most  feasible  for  combating  them.  Whi'c 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  brief  statements  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  sufficient  to  aid  the  busy  man  who 
must  meet  the  insect  and  meet  it  at  once,  the  refer- 
ences will  doubtless  prove  far  more  helpful  to  any 
who  may  wish  to  make  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
subject.  Original  illustrations  of  the  species  of  great- 
est economic  importance  are  added.     These  are  drawn 
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and  engraved  on  wood  from  the  insects  themselves, 
by  Anna  Botsford  Comstock. 

the  more  important  insects 

Thb  Snowy   Teee-Ceioket 

(Eeantlms  mvetta,  Seir.*— Order  Orthoptera:     Familj  Qrjllidfe 

Sannders.  InKCia  luj.  to  Frnlte,  808. 

Freoch.  Tnna.  lU.  Hart.  Soc.  I8ei:lW. 

CamBt«ok  and  SUnieduid.  Boll.  Cornell  Eip.  8ts.  !3:134. 

Webatei.  Boll.  O.  Ein.  aia.  Ui200. 

The  work  of  this  loaeot  is  well  known,  and  it  has  been 
frequently  mentioned,  both  in  entomoiogicBl  Eiad  hortieultnrftl 
literatnre.  The  insect  is  a  delicate,  greeniah  white  cricket,  irith 
broad  and  transparent  wing-covera,  through  which  the  folded 
wiDgB  can  be  seen.  These  wing-eovera  are  crossed  by  oblique 
tbiokeningB,  or  rihe,  part  of  the  musical  apparatus  of  the  insect. 
The  female  appears  much  narrower  than  the  male,  the  wing- 
coTers  being  closely  wrapped   about  the  body. 

The  chirp  of  this  insect  is  a  familiar  and  prominent  nocturnal 
sound  during  lat«  summer  and  early  autumn,  all  the  males  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  chirping  in  unison.  The  sound  may  be 
imagined  to  bear  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  words  Eaty-did, 
Ealy-did,  bnt  is  very  unlike  that  of  the  true  Katy-did. 

The  only  injary  to  plants,  worthy  of  mention,  is  that  caosed 
by  the  female  in  depositing  her  eggs  in  autumn;  these  are  most 
frequently  placed  in  berry  canes,  but  are  also  found  in  grape 
Tines  and  on  twigs  of  varions  trees  and  bushes.  Their  location 
is  shown  by  a  long,  ragged  wound,  and  if  the  cane  is  split  open 
there  will  be  found  inserted  in  the  pith,  at  close  intervals,  a 
series  of  yellowish,  oblong,  cylindrical  eggs,  about  one-eighth  of 
aa  inch   long. 

*f  ot  the  take  of  Tmlfonnltr  with  other  watt  of  the  volnine  and  of  the  series  of 
which  it  fortiu  a  part,  a  eomma  U  inaerted  after  the  epeciflo  namo,  and  the  latter 
befrlnfi  with  a  capital  when  derived  from  a  proiKr  conn.  This  practice.  IbooEb 
eominon  uuons  XniDpeui  entomolocUt*.  la  not  k>  general  In  the  UnitAd  Stalea. 
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Semedy.—the  eggs  are  laid  late  in  Butumn,  but  do  not  hatch 
till  the  following  summer,  so  that  cutting  out  and  bDming  the 
wounded  portions  at  the  annual  pruning  is  the  only  remedy 
□ecesBBry.  As  the  yonng  insects  are  carnivorous,  feeding  largely 
on  plant  lice,  the  benefit  which  they  render  the  fmit-grower 
probably  exceeds  the  injury,  unless  at  times  when  they  are 
unusually  abundant. 

The  Tarnished  Plant-Bug  (Pig.  32) 
Lygug  pratensis,  Linn.— Order  Hentipt«ra:    Family  Capsldn 

Weed.  Ina.  and  InsecUcldea.  B3. 

WebBlar,  Bnll.  O.  E.p.  SU.  46:213. 
LuiP"  tintolarii  (P.  Bpsnv.). 

Forbes,  HI.  Rep.  13:11$ 

BusDden,  Ins.  InJ.  iVts.  14T. 
{Joiwtw  oftHneaiM,  Say. 

Rile;,  Amer.  Ent.  2:W1. 

This  species  is    one  of    the  true   bngs,   a   class  of   insects 
destitute  of  jaws,  bat  proTided  with  a  sucking  beak  for  draw- 
ing the  juices  from  plants.      It  is  very  abundant  in   nearly  all 
parts  of    the  United    States,  subsisting  upon 
a  great  variety  of  plants.    Although  not  re- 
Itarded  as  specially  injurious  in  a  general  way,    < 
it    sometimes   proves    very   destmetive,    espe- 
cially to  strawberries,  attacking  the  young  (ruit, 
and  causing  an  imporfect  development,  in  the 
form  of  "nubbins"  or  "buttons."    It  also  at-  tf 

tacks  young  blackberries,  and   perhaps  rasp-  r| 

berries,  in  a  similar  way,  in  addition  to  feed- 
ing on  other  tender  parts  of   the  plant.  Pig.  32.    Tarnished 

The  following  brief  account  is  taken  from         plant-bug. 
the  summary  of  Porbes's  eieellent   article  on     J*?«'  praUniii. 
this  species  1 

"The  old  bugs  winter  nnder  mbbisli  upon  the  ground,  emerge 
early  in  spring,  clnster  upon  the  unfolding  buds  of  fruit  trees, 
the  fresh  foliage  of  strawberries  and  other  early  vegetation,  and 
there  lay  their  eggs,  which  hatch,  and  old  and  young  tog«tlier 
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drain  tbe  sap  of  these  suooulent  growing  parts.  The  effect  is  to 
arrest  the  development  o(  the  leaves,  or  even  to  kill  them,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  strawberry,  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of 
the  truit;  sometimes,  at  least,  causing  what  is  known  as  the 
"buttoning;"  of  tbe  herry.  Later  in  the  season,  the  bads  and 
leaves  of  flowering  plants  and  ve^^tables,  especially  tbe  cabbage 
and  potato,  are  attacked. 

"There  are  at  least  two  broods  in  a  year,  one  maturing  in 
May  and  June,  the  other  in  July  and  August,  while  it  is  possible 
that  there  is  still  another  intermediate. 

"Although  a  few  of  these  insects  are  devoured  by  birds,  no 
natural  enemies  are  known  to  have  any  positive  effect  upon 
their  nnmbers.  There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that  wet 
seaaona  are  injurious  to  them." 

ICeme<liea. — Obtaining  their  food  by  sucking  tbe  juiees  aa 
they  do,  the  arsenitee  are  of  no  value  in  preventing  their  depre- 
dations. Pyrethrum  baa  proved  most  satisfactory  where  the 
expense  is  not  too  great.  Kerosene  emulsion  also  kills  tbem, 
and  collecting  them  with  insect  nets  during  the  cooler  parts  o{ 
the  day  has  sometimes  proved  practicable. 


The  Braublb  Flea-Louse 
Trioza  Mpunelata,  Fiteh.— Order  Hemiptera:   Family  Psyllidm 

FWtla  (ripunclaEa  (Fiteh). 

Fnller.  Am«r.  Ent.  3;li2. 

ThoauM,  TIL  But.  Rep.  8:18. 
PlyflaruM,  Walsh  and  Riley,  Amer.  Ent.  1:22£. 

Tbomaa,  lU.  Ent.  Rep.  8:17. 

Strom,  Frnit  Colt.  179. 

This  insect  belongs  to  a  family  closely  related  to  tbe  Aphides, 
differing  in  the  veining  of  the  wings,  and  in  having  antennee 
knobbed  at  the  end.  They  jump  as  readily  as  a  flea.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  their  injury  was  given  by  Charles  Parry,  of 
CinnamiuBon,  New  Jersey,  in  1669: 

"The  suckers  upon  which  tbia  insect  occurs  in  the  spring 
commence  to  twirl  aronnd,  and,  when,  not  interfered  with,  moke 
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a  complete  revolntion  before  they  resume  their  nanal  oouree. 
The  leaves  curl  up,  and  become  matted  around  the  curl,  so  as  to 
make  a  safe  harbor  for  the  lioe-like  larvte,  which  during  the 
r  appear  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.    I  presume 


MiBlletoe  of  the  blackberry. 

we  can  get  clear  of  this  insect,   after  the   larvn  are  produced, 
by  cutting  off  the  curls  and  burning  them." 

In  18S0  A.  8.  Fuller  calls  attention  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
this  insect,  and  to  the  great  injury  to  blaokberry  plantations 
caused  by  it.  It  ia  also  mentioned  by  W.  C.  Strong,  in  his  work 
on  fruit  culture,  as  doing  great  damage  in  some  localities.    The 
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Injur;  caiued  b;  it  has  been  miBtaken  for  a  tnngons  disease  at 
times,  and  in  parts  of  Delaware  it  ia  known  as  "Mistletoe." 
(See  Pig.  33,  from  Bull.  117,  Cornell  Exp,  Sta.) 

Beraedies. — Thorough  work  in  cutting  out  and  destroying  the 
infested  tips,  taking  care  that  none  of  the  insects  escape,  would 
doubtless  prove  effectual.  Mr.  Strong  recommends  strong  to- 
bacco water.  Kerosene  emulsion  maj  prove  to  be  the  most 
efficient  and  practicable  remedj. 

The  Bun  Hoth 

Tntelocera   ocellana,  S.  V. — Order  Lepidoptera :     Familj 
Grapholithidn 

HuTla,  Ids.  In].  Yes.  248  (Hint  Ed.). 
Banuden,  Ins.  Inj.  Frta.  Mi. 
rieteher,  Ent,  Hop.  Ont.  Dent.  kit.  1885:  S4. 
Fernnld,  BnIL  Hut.  Eip.  SU.  IS. 
SUneerUnd,  Bnll.  Ooraell  Eip.  Sta.  50. 

This  insect  has  recently  proved  very  destructive  to  apples,  and 
has  also  been  observed  on  blackberries.  It  appears  early  in 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  open,  eating  into  them  and 
devouring  the  inner  portions.  It  is  a  European  species,  which 
first  appeared  in  this  country  in  Massachusetts,  about  1841,  and 
has  now  Imcome  widely  distributed  over  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  United  States  and  parts  of  Canada. 

Some  excellent  results  of  observations  upon  this  insect  were 
published  by  M.  V.  Slingerland,  in  Bulletin  50  of  the  Cornell 
University  Experiment  Station,  from  which  many  of  the  follow- 
ing Btatements  are  taken. 

"The  central  leaves  and  flowers  are  tied  together  with  silken 
threads,  and  when  the  pest  needs  more  food  it  draws  in  and 
fastens  an  outer  leaf  or  flower.  In  a  short  time  some  of  the 
partly  eaten  leaves  in  this  nest  turn  brown  and  become  detached 
from  the  branch,  thns  rendering  the  work  of  the  pest  quite  con- 
spicuous." 

The  larva  lives  most  of  the  time  within  a  tube  formed  by  roll- 
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ing  the  edge  of  tlie  leaf  down,  fastening  it,  and  spanely  lining 
the  interior  with  Bilk.  It  comes  forth  from  this  tube  to  feed,  but 
quickly  retreats  into  it  again  when  disturbed.  Pupation  occurs  in 
a  cocoon  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  moths,  which  in  New 
York  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  fly  mostly  at  night,  re- 
maining quiet  on  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  trees  during  the  day,  and 
are  so  similar  to  the  bark  in  color  as  not  to  be  easily  seen. 

The  eggs  are  generally  laid  singly  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves,  and  nre  so  nearly  transparent  that  they  closely  resemble 
fish  scales  or  minute  drops  of  water.  They  hatch  in  from  seven 
to  ten  days,  and  these  summer  larvEe  soon  make  themselves  a  tube 
of  silk  mingled  with  bits  of  excrement.  They  feed  on  the  epi- 
dermis and  inner  tissue  of  the  leaf,  not  eating  through  it,  and 
spin  a  protecting  web  over  their  entire  feeding  ground.  After  the 
third  moult,  when  they  have  attamed  a  length  of  about  4  milli- 
meters, they  leave  their  tubes,  and  make  for  tJiemselvea  a  little 
silken  cell  in  some  crevice  or  roughness  of  the  bark,  where  they 
pass  the  winter,  in  readiness  for  the  openinff  bnda  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Their  injuries  at  that  time  are  particularly  exas- 
perating, because  they  apparently  destroy  as  many  leaves  and 
flowers  as  possible  by  eating  only  a  part  of  each.  There  is  nor- 
mally but  one  brood  in  northern  latitudes,  though  since  the  larvEe 
hibernate  when  half-grown,  two  different  generations  appear  dur- 
ing the  same  season. 

Remedies. — The  following  is  Slingerland's  summary  concerning 
the  treatment  of  this  enemy: 

"It  is  not  practicable  to  try  to  check  this  peet  in  either  the 
adnlt  or  egg  stages,  or  while  it  is  in  hibernation  as  a  half-grown 
larva.  Undoubtedly  it  can  be  checked  somewhat  by  spraying  in 
July,  when  the  larvfe  are  at  work  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
But  the  best  time  to  combat  the  peat  the  most  profitably  and  suc- 
cessfully is  in  the  spring,  when  a  little  poison  can  be  easily 
sprayed  upon  the  opening  buds;  and  thus  the  little  larva,  hnngry 
from  its  long  winter's  faat,  will  be  quite  cert-ain  to  get  the  fatal 
dose  at  its  first  meal." 

It  is  preyed  upon  by  several  hymenopterous  parasites,  a  large 
predacious  wasp,  Odynenta  Cattkillemis,  and  by  birds. 
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The  Bramble  Cbown-boker.     (Fig.  34) 
Bemheda  marginata,  Harris.— Order  Lepidoptera:    Familj 


Suiaderg,  Ina.  TnJ.  Frta,  30S. 
Smith.  Spec.  BuU.  M.  J.  Eip.  SU.  N.  B. 
Jack.  Oar.  and  For.  ise2:  420. 
Wnbater.  Ball.  Ohio  Eip.  Stk  45:  1S9. 


This  insect  is  ft  near  relative  of  tlie  peach-borer,  being  ek)  eimi- 
u  in  all  its  trauBformations  that  it  has  at  times  been  mistaken 
for  that  insect  by  growers.  The  adnlt 
insects  are  clear-winged  moths,  appear- 
ing much  like  wasps  or  hornets,  for 
I  which  they  may  be  readily  mistaken 
when  seen  in  the  open  field.  The  body 
of  the  insect  is  rather  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  length,  black  and  prettily 
banded  with  golden  yellow,  with  a  tnft 
of  yellow  hair  near  the  base  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  wings  are  narrow,  trans- 
r  reddish  brown  margin,  the  front  wiags 
iss-band  toward  the  tip.  They  measure 
about  an  inch   across  when  expanded. 

I  quote  the  following  points  concerning  its  life  history  from 
John  B.  Smith;* 

"The  moths  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  fields  late  in 
August  and  early  in  September,  and  soon  after  begin  ovipositing. 
A  single  egg  only  is  laid  on  the  cane  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  even  a  little  below.  The  young  larva,  when  hatched, 
immediately  eats  through  the  bark  and  begins  work  at  the  base  of 
the  stalk,  where  it  joins  the  crown  or  main  root,  confining  itself 
largely  to  the  sap-wood.    The  egg  has  not  been  obserred  by  me, 

■Special  BnJletin  N.,  N.  i.  Exp.  Sta. 


parent,  with  a  bronze  o 
having  also  a  narrow  c 
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nor  do  I  know  the  duration  of  OiiB  stage.  The  yonng  larva  is  yel- 
lowish white,  asnally  with  a  faint  reddieh  tinge.  It  attains  a 
length  of  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  an  inch  during  the 
fall,  and  has  at  that  time  eaten  about  half  through  the  CEine, 
sometimes  entering  the  pith  and  horing  up  into  the  stem  for  a 
short  distance.  It  is  likely  that  this  is  not  an  unusual  habit,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  general,  and  of  the  many  specimeuR  taken,  only 
two  were  fonnd  in  the  stem  early  in  the  season.  In  very  few  of 
the   infested   cauea   did    I   find   burrows,   old   or   recent,   in   the 

The  injury  ia  done  by  girdling  the  canes  at  the  base  of  the 
main  root.  In  one  field  in  New  Jersey,  nearly  50  per  oent  of  the 
eanes  were  infested.  As  the  season  advances  the  larrte  appear  to 
leave  the  old  wood  and  attack  the  yoang  shoots,  causing  them  to 
wilt  and  die. 

Smith  observed  lairs  of  two  distinct  sizes,  and  further  obser- 
vation of  their  transformations  led  him  to  the  conclusion  thst  the 
insect  remains  two  years  in  this  State. 

Much  of  the  work  of  this  pest  has  been  attributed  to  winter- 
killing, from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  canes  attacked  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season  remain  alive  till  winter,  and  fail  to  leaf  out  the 
following  spring. 

£eniedie«.— The  habits  of  the  species  place  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  insecticide,  so  far  as  known,  and  the  only  practical  means 
of  combating  it  is  by  removing  and  burning  the  infested  eanes, 
taking  care  that  no  tarvEe  escape.  All  dead  canes  which  are 
visible  after  growth  starts  in  spring  should  be  examined,  and  if 
their  death  is  due  to  this  cause,  the  borer  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
found  at  the  base.  Their  attacks  on  the  young  canes  in  snmmer 
offer  an  especially  favorable  opportunity  for  their  destruction, 
since  these  tender  shoots  show  the  effects  of  their  presence  at 
once,  and  there  is  more  certainty  of  discovering  the  depredator. 
Thorough  work  on  this  plan  will  almost  wholly  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  the  perfect  insect,  and  its  consequent  reproduction  and 
spread.  Especially  is  this  true  since  the  larva  carries  on  its  work 
for  two  years  before  reaching  that  state. 
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The   Babpberrt  Geometer 


8y«fMora  glauearia,  Guen. — Order  Lepidoptera:    Family 
Qeometridie 

Comstock,  Man.  of  Ins.  288. 
Aplodii  rvbinora.  Rile]',  Mo,  Rep.  1;  13S. 
Sunchlora  alboliTttata.  Fscli. 
Sunencria  tnujilaria.  Pk\. 
Stmchlari  ruWeomria,  Pack.  Mon.  Geom,  S8S, 

French.  Tran*.  lU.  Hort.  Sdc,  1B81:  IM. 

Hsunden.  Ins.  Inl-  FrU.  310. 

ThiB  Bmall  caterpillar  feedB  on  the  loaves  and  fmit  of  the 
raspberry  and  blackberry,  ©spoeially  the  fruit,  and  is  more  con- 
HpieuouB  for  its  unweieome  presence  there  than  for  the  amount 
of  injury  which  it  doeB.  It  is  particularly  troublesome  because 
it  has  the  ability  to  bo  thorou);hly  disguiBC  itself  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  detect.  It  does  this  by  fastening  to  the  thorny  prickles 
on  its  body  bits  of  dried  berry,  seed,  pollen,  leavoB  and  other 
debriB  which,  added  to  its  habit  of  looping  itself  into  a  small 
ball,  renders  the  disguise  complete. 

Confining  itself  principally  to  the  Hpe  fmit,  no  practical 
remedy  seems  to  be  available. 


The    Raspberry -came    Uaqoot 

Phorbia  sp. — Order  Diptera:     Family  Anthomyidn 

SUnKOtUnd,  Bull.  Comoll  Univ.  Kip.  Sl«.  12B:  54. 

This  is  the  larva  of  a  true  fly,  grayish  black  in  color,  closely 
resembling  the  common  house-fly,  though  not  quite  as  large. 
The  larva  is  a  slender,  white,  footless  maggot,  found  burrowing 
in  the  tips  of  raspberry  canes.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  radish 
and  onion  maggot.  The  eggs  are  laid  early  in  spring,  very  soon 
after  the  yonng  canes  start,  in  the  fork  at  the  base  of  the  tip 
leaves.  The  yonng  larva  burrows  into  the  cane  near  the  point  of 
hatching,  works  its  way  downward  in  the  pitb  a  short  distance, 
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then  proceeds  to  girdle  tie  cane  inside  the  bark.  The  part  above 
the  girdle  soon  wilts,  turos  to  a  dark  blue  color  and  dies.  The 
effect  ia  usually  to  kill  the  entire  shoot  also.  The  larva  eontinoee 
to  bore  downward  in  the  dead  or  dying  cane,  transtorms  to  a  pupa 
near  the  base,  and  there  remains  until  the  following  spring,  when 
it  emergea  hb  the  adult  fly. 

Although  often  a  serious  pest,  the  insect  may  readily  be  over- 
come. If  the  wilting  tips  are  gathered  and  burned  as  soon  as 
noticed,  which  will  usually  be  during  May,  the  work  of  those 
larve  will  be  forever  ended.  Professor  Slingerland  also  found* 
that  many  of  the  pupte  were  destroyed  by  a  hymenopterous  para- 
site, lAwaUi  incomptcta. 

The  Pale  Brown  Byturus    (Rg.  35) 
Bglurus  unicolor,  Say, — Order  Coleoptera      Family  DenneatidiB 

SunDdera.  Ins.  In j.  Frts.  SID. 

Frtneh,  Trana.  IH.  Hgrt.  Soe.  I3«t!  198. 

FIMh,  N.  Y.  Eep.  14;  358. 

Jayne.  Proc.  Amer.  PhUosoph.  Soe.  IgSS:  Mi. 

This  insect  is  a  doubly  troublesome  one,  on  account  of  the 
injury  and  annoyance  which  it  causes  both  in  the  perfect  and   in 
the  larval  state.    The  mature  insect  is  a  small  beetle  about  three- 
twentieths  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  yellowish  brown     , 
or  pale  reddish  color,   and  densely  covered  with     I 
fine,  pale  yellow  hairs.     In  this  form  it  is  injur-      1 
tous  to  raspberries  and  blackberries  by  eating  into    A  ^ 

the  flower  buds  and  destroying  the  sexual  organs.     J  jt 

A  hole   in  the   side  of  the   bud   will  show  where    J 
the  beetle   has  entored.     When  the  injury  is  com- 
plete,  the  buds  usually  wither  and   fail  to  open ;         ''  ^.^' 
if  only  partial,  the   flower  may  expand,  but  only 
to   develop  an    imperfect,   worthless   berry.     It   also  attacks  the 
open  flowers,  partially  hiding  at  the  base  of  the  stamens.     It 

*  Looal  oiutloa. 
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works  chisfly  in  the  morning  and  evening,  seldom  being  seen  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

Its  offspring  next  maltea  its  presence  unpleasantly  noticeable 
as  a  small,  soft,  tarnished  white  worm,  remaining  on  the  fruit  of 
the  red  raspberry  when  it  is  gathered.  It  is  usually  found  within 
the  cup  or  cavity  of  the  berry,  and  is  difficult  to  detect.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  carefully  esamining  the  berries  one  by  one, 
though  even  then  many  of  the  smaller  worms  are  likely  to  evade 
the  keenest  search. 

When  full  grown,  tlie  larva  drops  to  the  ground,  often  with  the 
berry,  no  doabt,  hides  onder  any  convenient  rubbish,  forms  a  little 
cell  in  the  earth,  and  changes  to  a  hairy  pupa  of  a  pale,  dull 
yellowish  color.  Here  it  remains  during  the  winter,  transforming 
to  the  perfect  beetle  about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  May, 
and  emerging  in  time  to  carry  on  its  destructive  work  in  the 
blossom  buds. 

Remedies. — Spraying  with  Paris  green,  not  too  strong,  using  as 
much  lime  as  Paris  green,  just  as  the  buds  are  developing,  will 
probably  check  its  ravages  to  a.  great  extent. 

The  Red-necked  Cane-boseb   (Figs.  36,  37) 

Bed-necked  Agrilus. — Gouty-gall  Beetle 

Agrilug  mficolla,  Pabr. — Order  Coleopterar:    Family  Buprestida 

WklBh  KoA  Kllar.  Amer.  Eat.  2:  103.  12B. 

S»unders,  Eon.  Ent.  8oc.  Ont.  1873;  B.    Itu.  In).  Prta,  3«. 

Untner.  H.  T,  Rei).  B:  123. 

Smith.  Spec.  Bull.  ».  J.  Eip.  SU.  M:  4. 

UoiD,  TrHDS.  Amei.  Ent.  Boc.  18:  38S. 

Hopkins.  Bull.  W.  Vs.  Bip.  St*.  15.    Ann.  Rep.  3:  \m. 

Webster.  Boll.  Ohio  Eip.  Sta.  45:  181. 

In  winter  and  spring  the  canes  of  raspberries  and  blackberries 

often  show  one  or  more  comparatively  small  and  regular  swellings, 
an  inch  or  more  in  length,  the  outer  portions  being  roughened  with 
brownish  slits  and  ridges.  They  are  rarely  more  than  one-third 
thicker  than  the  normal  oane,  and  are  oansed  by  the  work  of  a 
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Hmall  borer,  which  is  very  almilar  in  appearance  and  which  be- 
longs to  the  aame  family  as  the  flat-headed  apple-tree  borer. 
This  swelling,  which  is  a  pith;  gall,  has  been  named  by  Dr. 
Rile;  the  Raspberry  Qouty-gall 
— Rubi  podagra— &\\ho>igh  there 
seems  to  be  uo  good  reason  tor 
applying  a  special  name  to  the 
gall  so  long  as  the  insect  which 
produces  tt  is  equally  well 
known.  The  galls  are  nsnally 
confined  to  the  main  canes,  and 
may  be  near  the  base,  or  two 
or  three  feet  above  ground; 
though  sometimes  even  the 
more  vigorone  laterals  are  at- 
tacked. The  injured  canes  may 
put  forth  leaves  and  blossoms, 
bot  the  fruit  seldom  ripens,  and 
the  oane  dies  before  the  end  of 
the  season. 

The  ]arve9  burrow  in  a  spiral 
direction,  confining  themselves, 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  ex- 
istence, wholly  to  the  sap  wood, 
and  by  this  means  girdle  and 
hill  the  cane.  According  to 
one  observer,  this  habit  of 
girdling   the   cane    in  order  to 

kill  it  the  first  season  seems  Ftn.  3fl.  Aanlut  Fig.  J7.  Work  of 
to  contribute  to   the   safety  of  rujUolii.  red-necked  Cane- 

the     larviB,     which      otherwise  borer, 

freeze  and  perish,  perhaps  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  sap 
which  surrounds  them  in  living  canes.  They  are  said  to  be 
more  frequently  destroyed  in  this  manner  in  blackberries  than 
in  raspberries.  Like  the  crown-tiorer,  it  often  escapes  detec- 
tion by  reason  of  the  belief  that   the    injury  is  due    to   wlnter- 
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The  larva  reaches  its  full  size  toward  the  latter  part  of  April, 
borea  into  the  middle  of  the  cane,  where  it  will  be  more  iiecare 
from  inaect  foes,  forma  a  smooth,  oval  cell,  and  tranaforma  into  a 
white  pupa,  ahowing  quit«  plainly  the^arha  of  the  fatnre  beetle. 
It  gradually  darkens,  and  assumes  more  and  more  the  form  of  the 
perfect  insect.  The  mature  beetles  begin  to  emerge  about  the  last 
of  May,  and  are  uauaJly  moat  abundant  in  June.  It  is  during  this 
period  that  the  eggs  are  laid. 

John  B.  Smith,  who  has  examined  large  nnmbere  of  the  very 
yonng  larvte,  finds  that  the  egg  ia  laid  at  the  base  of  a  leaf-atalk, 
generally  near  the  ground.  He  eays!  "The  beetle  probably  does 
not  lay  more  than  one  egg  at  the  same  point,  and  one  larva  at  a 
leaf-stalk  is  the  rule;  but  sometimes  different  specimens  may 
choose  the  same  point  for  oviposition,  and  in  one  ease  three 
lary«e  had  started  together,  burrowing  under  the  bark,  each  for 
himself,  in  distinct  channels.  There  aeems  to  be  no  rule  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  girdling  ia  done,  some  starting  to  the  right 
and  some  to  the  left.  Sometimes,  when  egga  are  laid  at  the  base 
of  a  leaf  from  which  a  Tigoroua  lateral  atarta,  the  yoong  larva  will 
run  up  the  lateral  rather  than  the  main  stem.  Early  laterals  are 
sometimes  as  badly  infested  as  the  main  shoots." 

The  iusect  is  thought  to  prefer  raspberries  to  blackberries, 
as  a  rule,  but  in  New  Jersey  tJie  Wilson  blackberry  suffers  most 
of  all.  Profesaor  Smith  observes  that  although  it  attacks  black 
raspberries,  there  are  no  galls  formed  and  no  injuiy  is  done,  the 
larva  apparently  conGning  its  work  to  the  center  of  the  cane. 

Remedies. — A  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  the  inaect  at 
once  reveals  the  remedy.  Aa  the  perfect  inaect  doea  not  emerge 
from  the  cane  till  late  in  spring,  it  ia  only  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  spring  pruning  promptly,  taking  especial  eare  to  watch  tor  and 
remove  all  galls.  This  may  often  necessitate  cutting  away  whole 
canes,  but  the  value  of  the  treatment  depends  entirety  on  the 
thoroughness  with  which  it  is  done.  All  wood  cut  away  should  be 
carefully  collected  and  burned,  for  removing  it  from  the  root  in  no 
way  hinders  the  development  of  the  beetles.  It  ia  important  that 
growers  ooHperate  and  do  the  work  thoroughly,  for  one  neglected 
patch  will  serve  aa  a  breeding  ground  tor  a  whole  neighborhood. 
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If  its  habit  of  work  oa  the  black-cap,  which  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  icbIIh,  is  general,  this  ma;  form  a  barrier  to  ita  deHtruction 
because  more  diftteult  to  detect.  It  has  usually  proved  more 
destructive  in  the  soDthem  than  in  the  northern  states. 


The  Bose  Chafer  (Fig.  38) 
MaCTOdactylua  svbepinosua  (Fabr.)— Order  Coleoptera 


Harrto,  Ids.  InJ.  Yet-  3i  (Flint 
Sftonden,  Ins,  luJ.  Frtg.  SSO. 


Smith.  Ina.  Ute.  S:  220. 

Horn,  Tthiis.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc.  ISTS:  ] 


This  insect  ia  one  of  the  most  dreaded  enemies  of  the  horti- 
culturist wherever  it  oocura.  It  aeems  to  be  created  on  a  plan 
which  renders  it  proof  alike  against  arsenites,  pyrethrum,  and  all 
known  insecticides.  It  can  be  eoalded  to  death,  but  this  Is  not  a 
practical  treatment  on  a  large  scale. 

Their  favorite  breeding  places  appear  to  be  open  fields  of  light, 
sand;  soil.  In  New  Jersey,  where  they  are  particularly  destruc- 
tive, Professor  Smith  states  that  they  breed  in  the  whole  of 
the  sand  district  of  South  Jersey,  the  larvie  being  abundant 
everywhere  in  the  brush  lands,  even  down  to  the  shore.  In  July 
the  female  beetle  lays  about  thirty  whitish,  nearly  globular  eggs 
about  one- thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  placed  one 
or  two  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Tbe  eggs  hatch  in  about  twenty  days,  and  the  yoimg 
larva  feed  on  the  roots  of  grasses  and  other  plants 
until  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  when  they  work 
their  way  deeper  into  the  ground,  passing  the  winter 
In  a  torpid  state.  In  spring  they  approach  the  surface 
and  form  an  oval  cell  of  earth  in  which  to  pupate,  and  / 
from  which  they  emerge  in  great  numbers,  all  at 
once,  a  habit  common  to  other  beetles  of  the  class  pj  ^  u^g^. 
to  which  they  belong.     This  occurs  about  the  time        bas. 
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that  grapes  are  in  bloBsom.  The  favorite  food  of  the  matare 
beetle  oonaiBte  of  flowers,  espeoially  thoee  of  the  rose,  grape, 
apinea,  sumach,  magnolia,  et«. ;  bnt  the  foliage  of  nearly  all 
plants  also  suffers.  In  one  report  of  their  ravages  in  New 
Jersey,  Professor  Smith  says:  "Of  the  small  fmits,  the  black- 
berries seemed  very  attractive.  They  were  on  each  blossom,  and 
ate  the  petals  but  left  the  green  fomung  fmit.  Last  year  they 
at«  the  leaves  as  well,  and  left  only  the  canes.  This  year  they 
left  the  leaves.     Raspberries  were  totally  destroyed." 

Although  occurring  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Hountains, 
it  appears  to  be  more  or  lees  local  in  its  habils,  for  in  parts  of 
central  New  York  and  northern  Pennsylvania  it  is  seldom  or  never 
seen.  In  the  Gulf  states  the  species  is  replaced  by  the  closely 
allied  one,  M.  angustatus,  and  in  the  extreme  southwest  by  if. 
vniformis.  These  are  very  similar  in  appearance,  differing  only 
in  the  character  of  the  prostemal  process  and  the  pubescence, 
but  have  not  tiuis  far  proved  so  injurious. 

Bemedies, — When  occurring  in  such  vast  numbers  as  they  fre- 
quently do  in  some  sections,  nothing  avails  against  them,  and  the 
cultivator  is  utterly  helpless  before  their  march.  Where  their 
numbers  are  limited,  kerosene  emulsion,  pyrethrum,  and  coating 
the  vines  with  whitewash  to  which  crude  carbolic  acid  has  been 
added,  have  been  found  useful,  and  sometimes  really  satisfactory. 
Mechanical  devices  for  knocking  them  oS  and  catching  them  have, 
in  some  oases,  proved  more  practicable  than  any  other  plan.  At 
one  time  it  was  thought  that  hot  water  would  prove  efEeetive 
against  this  insect,  but  notwithstanding  the  apparent  simplicity  of 
such  a  remedy  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  for  general  use. 
The  temperature  reqnired  ia  abont  130  degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  the 
range  is  very  narrow.  If  much  above  this  temperature  the  plants 
are  injured,  if  much  below  it  the  insects  suffer  no  harm.  To 
maintain  the  right  degree  of  heat  in  field  operations  is  not  feasi- 
ble. Even  it  the  water  as  it  leaves  the  nozzle  has  the  right  tem- 
perature, it  may  not  have  when  it  touches  the  insect. 
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The  Geaht  Boot-borer  (Fig.  39) 

Frionvie  lalieolM  i,Drn.).— Order  Coleoptera;    Pajnily  Ceram'byoidffi 

KUer.  Mo.  Bep,  1:  124.— 12:  87. 
Saunders.  Ins.  Inj.  Fits.  227. 
Xbomss.  111.  Ent.  Bep.  tit  147. 
Bmltli,  Sum.  Bull.  N.,  N.  J.  Erp.  8U. 

The  following  Btat«ments  eoneeminR  thia  speeios  are  quoted 
from  Professor  John  B.  Smith's  bulletin  on  blackbeny  insects: 
"Besides  the  orown-borer,  the  black- 
berry also  harbors  in  its  roots  an 
enormous  beetle  larva  between  two 
and  three  inches  in  length,  white  in 
color,  with,  strongly  marked  constric- 
tions at  the  segments,  a  distinct  en- 
largement anteriorly,  and  a  small, 
smooth,  brown  head,  with  stout,  dark- 
brown  jaws.  The  parent  of  this  larva 
is  a  long-homed  beetle,  and  most 
probably  Frionaa  laiicoUis,  Dm.  Dr. 
Eiley  found  thia  larva  injuring  roots 
of  grape  and  apple  in  Missouri  more 

than    twenty   years   ago,   and   it   has    _,.„„.  .^ 

'  .  .  „       Ke-  38-    Eoot-bo«r.— ft^OTllM 

been  found  also  in  other  trees.    So  loSeoHi*. 

far  as   1  am  aware,  it  has  not   been 

heretofore  recorded  as  a  blackbeny  pest.  Dr.  Riley,  from  obser- 
vations made  by  him,  concluded  that  the  larva  required  three 
years  to  come  to  maturity,  and  with  this  conclusion  my  own  ob- 
servations agree. 

"The  pupa  is  formed  in  June  or  early  in  July,  and  the  beetle 
makes  its  appearance  at  about  the  middle  of  the  latter  month.  It 
is  rarely  seen,  even  where  not  uncommon,  and  flies  principally  at 
night.  Fortunately  this  borer  is  comparatively  scarce;  but  where 
it  does  occur,  signs  of  its  work  are  readily  observable.  It  lives  in 
the  large,  woody  portion  of  the  main  root,  in  which  it  bores  huge 
channels,  and  the  audden  dying  off  of  several  oanes  in  a  hill  is  a 
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certain  indication  of  its  preBeoee.  Barely  only  a  single  cane  will 
be  aifected,  and  then  if  a  crown-borer  ia  not  found,  the  presence 
of  this  insect  in  the  main  root  is  almost  certain." 

Bemedies. — "Whenever  signs  of  its  presence  are  noted,  it 
should  be  at  once  sought  for  and  destroyed.  It  is  more  common 
in  old,  carelessly  kept  fields,  and,  where  numerous  in  such  places, 
it  will  be  better  to  gruh  out  and  bum  all  suspected  stocks,  and 
replace  them  by  new  plants.  This  should  be  done  before  the 
middle  of  June,  to  prevent  the  maturing  of  the  beetles." 

The  BAaPBERRY'CAHE  Borer  (Fig.  40) 
Oberea  binuuMlaia  (Oliv.) — Order  Coleopt«ra  :  Family  Cerambycidte 

Saunders.  InB.  In  J.  Frti.  SOS. 

Lintner,  N.  Y.  Rep.  S:  2BI. 

CometDck  and  EUnMrluld,  BnlL  Cornell  Brp.  Sta.  23:  122. 

HsrrisIi.s.Inj.Veg.lH  (Flint  Ed.).    ^ ^  ^ 

Oberea  iripunclata  (Fabr.).  V\_/J 

Betlmne,  Canad.  Ent.  0:  226.  YW J 

Baandera,  Rep.  Ent.  8m.  Ont.  1373:  0.  jfik 

RLIey.  Ma.  Rep.  S;  III.  ''TSsS 

larva  of    this  species   is  a  footless  ^^|   ' 

limilar   to  the   round-headed   apple-  ^B 


Fig.  W.      Cane-borw. 


The  larva  c 
grub,  similar   t 

tree  borer    in  form,  found    boring   in  both 
blackberry  and  raspberry  ci 
known  as  a  raspberry  insect,  but  in  Bulletin 

23  of  the  Cornell  University  Experiment  Station,  from  which 
the  following  quotations  are  taken,  an  instance  is  recorded  of 
serious  injury  to  blackberries.  In  this  case  the  boring  larvie 
were  found  only  in  the  bearing  canes,  while  in  raspberries  they 
attack  the  young  shoots. 

"The  mature  insect  is  a  long-homed,  slender- bodied  beetle 
about  half  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  of  a  deep  black  color,  except 
the  segment  next  the  head,  the  prothorax,  which  is  yellow. 
There  are  usually  two  or  three  black  spots  on  the  upper  part  of 
this  segment,  but  freqaently  these  are  wanting. 
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"The  BggH  are  laid  in  the  early  Bummer,  uBually  during  the 
month  of  Jnne.  They  were  not  observed  in  the  blaokbeny;  but 
when  the  inEect  infests  raspberries,  the  first  indication  of  the 
injury  noticed  is  usually  the  withering  and  drooping  of  the  ends 
of  the  young  shoots.  If  these  be  examined,  there  will  be  found 
at  the  base  of  the  wilted  portion  two  rows  of  punctures  encircling 
the  cane  about  half  an  inch  apart,  and  between  them  a  smalt  hole 
in  which  an  egg  has  been  deposited.  This  double  girdling  of  the 
cane  is  done  by  the  beetle  with  her  jaws  at  the  time  she  lays  her 
egg.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  purpose  served  by  this  gir- 
dling is  the  arresting  of  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  this  part  of 
the  cane  ;  and  in  this  way  the  prevention  of  the  crushing  of  the 
tender  egg  by  a  vigorous  and  rapid  growth  of  the  tip  of  the 
oane."  The  larvce  bore  downward  in  the  pith  of  the  cane,  prob- 
ably reaching  the  root  in  autumn,  where  they  transform  and  pass 
tho  winter.  "The  burrows  are  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  ;  they  wind  from  side  to  side  of  the  pith,  and  at  frequent 
intervals  penetrate  the  woody  part  of  the  cano.  In  some  of  the 
cases  where  the  woody  part  of  the  oane  is  penetrated,  an  opening 
is  made  through  the  bark.  These  openings  occur  at  intervals  of  a 
few  inches  throughout  the  length  of  tho  tunneled  portion  of  the 
eanea  ;  they  are  small,  being  about  one-third  of  the  diameter  of 
the  burrow  ;  and  their  object  is  to  enable  the  larva  to  deposit  its 
excrement  outside  of   the  buri'Ow." 

SemedieB. — "The  methods  of  combating  this  insect  are  simple, 
but  they  require  prompt  attention.  As  soon  as  the  tips  of  the 
canes  begin  to  droop  they  should  be  cut  off  below  the  point  where 
they  are  girdled.  In  this  way  the  larva  can  be  destroyed  before  it 
has  begnn  to  bore  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  oane,  and  thus 
only  the  tip  of  the  cane  will  be  lost.  When,  however,  the  first 
indication  of  the  presence  of  this  pest  is  the  dying  of  the  entire 
cane,  caused  by  the  boring  of  the  larva,  the  infested  canes  should 
be  promptly  out  out  and  burned.  These  canes  can  be  readily 
recognized  by  the  dying  of  the  leaves  and  by  the  small  holes  in 
them  described  above.  They  are  most  likely  to  be  observed  at  the 
time  of  the  blackberry  harvest.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importnnee 
that   the   cutting  and   burning   of   these   canes   should   be   done 
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promptly.  For  if  it  be  delayed  till  antnmii,  the  larve  will  h&ve 
penetrated  the  roots  and  will  then  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
pruning  shears." 

The  Strawberry  Wkevil    (Fig.  41) 


1.  lua.  LU«.  S:  1S7. 
EBmilton,  Can,  Eat.  24:  41. 
±ntSowyiMia  muMculut,  Sa?. 

Bllsr.  Bep.  C.  S.  Dapt.  Aer.  1885:  27B. 
Fktcher.  Bep.  Can.  ETp.'.FannB.  IBM:  ITS. 
Beckwlth.  Bull.  Del.  Exp.  8tL  18. 

This  ineect,  which  was  first  noticed  as  injurious  to  the  straw- 
berry in  1971,  la  at  the  present  time  coming  to  be  a  most  serious 
pest,  not  only  to  Htrawberries,  but  to  blackberries  B8  well.  It  is  a 
Bmall  carcnlio,  or  snout -beetle,  about  one-tentb  of  an  inch  long, 
with  black  head  and  convex  shining  wing-ccvers  variable  in  color. 
Its  injnry  to  strawberries  has  been  bo  great  that  a  series  of  special 
investigations  were  carried  on  during  the  season  of  1S92  by  F.  H. 
Chittenden,  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agricaltnre,  the  results  of 
which  appear  in  Insect  Life,  Vol.  V,  p.  167,  which  is  freely  quoted 
here.  The  principal  damage  is  done  by  the  adult  beetles  punctur- 
ing the  pedicel  or  fiower-stem  a  short  distance  below  the  flower- 
buds.  CoDoeming  its  work  on  blackberries,  Mr.  Chitt«nden  says: 
"A  blackberry  patch  at  Falls  Chnrch,  of  the  variety  known  as 
Early  Harvest,  was  visited  June  3,  and  although  the  bushes  were 
^^^^^  covered  with  white  blossoms,  betokening,  nn- 

^1^    ^^^|B)k      ^^^  normal  conditions,  a  rich  crop  of  berries, 
^^^^[^^     it  was  soon  seen  that  the  insect  had  been  at 
Fig.  41.   \?eBYil.        work,  but  not   in  the  same  nuiform  manner 
Anthmonmt  tUpiatut.   as   on    the    strawberry,   some    plants     being 
noticeably  more  injured  than  others.    An  esti- 
mate of  the  total  damage  done  to  the  patch  is  about  20  per  cent. 
Badly  damaged  sprays  selected  at  random  showed  an  average  of 
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five  or  Biz  injured  buda  to  eaeh  flower  olnster.     On  one  large 
spray  over  two-tbirde  had  been  kJUed." 

It  was  found  that  the  work  of  the  ineeot  on  the  blackberry  did 
not  differ  materially,  either  in  appearance  or  nltimate  injury,  from 
that  on  the  strawberry.  In  the  etrawberry,  however,  the  punc- 
taroB  were  nearly  always  plainly  seen,  both  on  the  bud  and  the 
stem  beneath,  while  in  the  blackberry  only  a  Bmall  proportion  ot 
the  blighted  buds  showed  the  punctures  plainly.  Sometimes  the 
wounded  spot  in  the  calyx  had  healed  np  or  grown  over,  so  as  to 
be  nearly  inviBible,  and  in  other  cases  the  punctures  had  been 
made  between  the  sepals. 

"Baspberries  of  the  black-oap  varieties  apfwar  to  be  exempt 
fcom  the  attack  of  the  strawberry  weevil,  bnt  whether  or  not  the 
red  raspberry  enjoys  the  same  immnnity  haa  not  been  sseertained. 
On  Hr.  Sprangle's  place,  at  Falls  Church,  a  patch  of  black-capB, 
which  is  located  between  the  infested  strawberry  bed  and  black- 
berry bushes  previously  referred  to,  was  repeatedly  examined  for 
traces  of  the  attack  of  thie  insect,  bnt  most  careful  aearch  failed 
to  show  any  signs  of  injury,  and  no  beetles  were  found,  even  with 
the  aid  of  a  beating  net. 

The  wild  plant,  Bubus  vilU)SU»  (that  is,  B.  nigrobaecas)  is  prob- 
ably the  natural  food-plant  of  this  species.  Dewberries,  Bubiu 
Cawidenais  (that  is,  £,  villosiis)  were  examined  and  a  number  of 
.  injured  bnds  were  found,  bnt  on  close  inspection  proved  to  contain 
only  Dipterous  larvn.  It  is  still  somewhat  donbtfol  whether  this 
Bpecies  is  attacked  or  not,  but  it  certainly  is  not  to  any  great 

The  following  is  Chittenden's  summary  of  the  life-hiatory  of 
the  species:  "The  insect  undergoes  true  hibernation,  i.  e.,  in  the 
adult  state,  and  in  April  individuals  of  this  hibernating  brood 
begin  to  crawl  forth  from  their  winter  quarters,  fly  to  the  nearest 
flowers,  and  commence  feeding.  They  probably  continue  to  issue 
from  their  hiding-places  for  a  month  after  the  first  arrivals  make 
their  appearance. 

"  BlaokberrieB  are  invaded  at  the  time  that  the  [plants  begin 
blooming,  or  about  four  or  five  weeks  later  than  the  strawberry. 
Wild  blackberry  is  visitod  still  lat«r,  and  the  beetles  continue  on 
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this  plant  for  apme  time.  The  injniy  to  these  plants  18  done  by 
the  female  in  the  course  of  oviposition,  and  is  produced  by  punc- 
turing the  stems  jnst  beneath  the  buds,  caasing  the  death  of  the 
plant  above  the  point  of  attack.  A  single  egg  is  deposited  at  this 
time  in  each  flower-bud.  The  larvffi  are  believed  to  hatch  within 
from  three  to  five  or  aii  days  after  the  egg  is  deposited  in  the  bnd, 
and  probably  attain  their  fuU  growth  Uiree  or  four  weeks  there- 
alter,  when  they  transform  to  pupte.  The  pupal  stage  lasts  from 
about  five  to  eight  days,  according  to  thermometrie  conditions, 
and  the  flrat  mature  insects  of  the  new  brood  begin  to  issue  from 
the  strawberry  buds  toward  the  end  of  May,  continuing  through 
the  month  of  June,  and  in  exceptional  cases  into  July.  The 
beetles  are  so  seldom  seen  after  the  middle  of  July  that  they  are 
believed  to  begin  to  hibernate  at  this  time.  Oar  observations 
indicate  only  a  single  annual  generation.  All  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  iQsect  are  passed  in  the  bnd.     It  never  attacks  the  fruit. 

The  larva,  which  in  general  appearance  resembles  the  grubs  or 
"  worms"  found  in  plums,  cherries  and  nuts,  feeds  at  flrst  on  pollen 
and  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  the  unopened  flower,  but  if  these 
are  consumed  before  it  completes  its  growth,  the  receptacle  is 
attacked.  Pollen  is  thought  to  furnish  the  greater  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  adults  also,  a  fact  which  aoconuts  for  the  greater  in- 
jury to  staminate  varieties  of  strawberries,  and  .especially  those 
which  are  the  most  prolifio  pollen  bearers. 

Jlemerftes.— Four  species  of  parasites  have  been  bred  from  the 
insect,  and  these  will  doubtless  aid  in  checking  their  multiplica- 
tion to  a  certain  extent.  Few  practical  remedies  seem  thus  far  to 
have  been  tried,  and  the  most  that  is  offered  is  in  the  line  of 
suggestions.  Kerosene  emulsion  and  pyrethmm,  applied  when  the 
beetles  are  at  work,  may  be  found  satisfactory.  The  planting  of 
very  early  stamtnate  varieties  as  a  decoy  or  trap  crop  for  the 
hibernating  brood,  and  wild  hergamot  or  horse-mint  for  the  new 
brood,  is  suggested.  The  beetles  are  said  t«  fairly  swarm  on  this 
plant  when  in  bloom,  and  can  be  readily  captured  with  a  sweeping 
net  or  reached  with  insecticides. 

Mr.  Chittenden's  investigations  show  the  insect  t«  be  averse  to 
working  or  feeding  in  shady  places,  and  he  suggests  a  protecting 
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Boreen  of  muslin,  netting  or  paper,  aa  aSording  certain  immunity 
from  attack  on  small  patiihee  where  available. 

The  Raspbehey  Saw-fly 

Monophadrnts  ruJA  (Harris.) — Order  Hymenoptera:     Familj 
Tentliredinidn 

Betandria  nibi,  Harrla. 

Snnnders.  Ids.  Inj.  Frts.  311. 
Tbomsa,  III.  Rep,  fi:  «.    10;  6T. 
Webstar,  BuU.  Ohio    Eip.  Sia.  45:  15*. 
Morton,  Trans.  Amer.  EnC,  Bos.  1:  »S. 

Thia  is  a  fonr-winged  fiy  which  appears  soon  after  the  rasp- 
berry leaves  unfold.     It  is  thns  described  by  Professor  Saunders: 

"The  wings,  which  are  transparent,  with  a  shining  snrfs:ce  and 
metallic  hue,  measure,  when  expanded,  about  half  an  inch  across: 
the  veins  are  black,  and  there  is  also  a  streak  of  black  along  the 
front  margin  extending  more  than  half  way  towards  the  tip  of  the 
wing.  The  anterioi  part  of  the  body  is  black,  the  abdotnen  dark 
reddish.  la  common  wittt  some  other  species  of  Selandria,  these 
flies  have  a  habit  of  falling;  to  the  ground  when  disturbed,  espe- 
cially in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and  remaining  inactive  long 
enough  to  enable  one  to  catch  them ;  but  with  the  increasing  heat 
of  the  day  they  ore  much  more  lively,  and  take  wing  readily  when 
approached. 

"The  egga  are  buried  beneath  the  skin  of  the  leaf,  close  along- 
side of  the  ribs  and  veins,  placed  there  by  means  of  the  saw-like 
apparatus  with  which  the  female  is  provided,  where  It  swells  some- 
what and  produces  a  slight  discoloration  of  the  cuticle  on  the 
upper  surface.  The  skin  covering  the  surface  of  the  swelling  is 
so  thin  and  semi-transparent  that  the  movements  of  the  larva  may 
be  observed  a  day  or  two  before  hatching,  by  the  black  spots  on 
the  side  of  the  head  showing  through.  The  larva  escapes  through 
an  irregular  hole  made  on  one  side  of  the  swelling. 

"The  yonng  larva  is  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  long,  with  a 
large  greenish  white  head,  having  a  black  eye-like  spot  on  each 
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side;  the  bodj  neiu'lj  white,  Bemi- transparent,  and  thickly  coy- 
ered  with  trauBTerse  rows  of  white  Bpinea."  Ab  its  age  lacreases  it 
asBomes  a  close  resemblaDee  to  the  color  of  the  leaf  on  which  it 
teeds.  When  full  grown  it  leaTes  the  bnsh,  enters  the  ground  and 
constraota  a  little  oval  earthy  cocoon  miied  with  silky  and  glu- 
tinous matter,  from  which  the  fly  emerges  the  following  spring. 

Reiitedies. — Spraying  or  dusting  with  hellebors  proves  an  eflS- 
cient  remedy. 

THE    LESS    PROMINENT    INSECTS 

While  the  preceding  list  aims  to  include  all  species 
which  are  saflaciently  injurions  to  possess  real  eco- 
nomic importance,  it  is  obvions  that  no  strict  dividing 
line  can  be  drawn.  In  some  cases  insects  included  in 
the  following  list  have  done  much  more  injury  than 
many  of  those  already  mentioned.  Much  depends  upon 
local  conditions  and  environment.  If  special  condi- 
tions favor  an  unusual  development  of  any  particular 
species,  the  food  supply  of  its  parasites  is  thus  in- 
creased, thereby  inducing  an  increase  of  the  parasites, 
and  enabling  them  to  reduce  the  species  to  normal 
conditions.  Thus  nature's  balance-wheel  prevents  the 
undue  increase  of  any  class  of  her  children  and  con- 
sequent destruction  by  them. 

To  all  having  access  to  entomological  literature,  the 
i-eferences  given  here  will  be  of  aid  in  quickly  ob- 
taining information  upon  any  of  these  species  which 
may  chance  to  manifest  unusual  development  and  con- 
sequent injury.  Many  of  those  mentioned  can  never 
prove  injurious,  and  to  know  this  fact  may  at  times 
be  even  more  welcome  than  to  find  methods  of  com- 
bating them  as  foes. 
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Ct.AS8  Arachnida  {Spiders  and  their  relatives) 
Order   AcaHna 
Tetranyehui    telarius    (Linn.)- 
berrieH  uoder  glass,  doubtless 
as  it  does  many  oUier  plants. 
Bryobia  prateniii,  Qannan.     The  CloTer  Mite.     Blley  ar 
Ins.  Life  3:45.    Sural  New-Yorker  1894:  668.    Oa  raapl 

Class  Mybiapoda  (Centipedes  and  Millipedee 
Order   Chilognaiha 


Class  Hezapoda  flnsects) 

Order   Orlhoptera 
Pamilt  Acbididx. 

Melaneplut  tpretaa  (Thomas).  Comstook,  Man.  Ins.  110.  [Palop- 
lenui  ipretvi,  Thomas.  Biley,  Mo.  Bep.  7:159.]  Nearly  omnlv- 
□Fous;   Injures  blackberries  more  than  raspberries. 

Famil?  LocusTinx. 

Orthelimvm  glaberrinunt.  Barm.  JUlej,  Ho.  Rep.  6:123.  — Fruit 
Recorder,  15:160  (1^3).  Webster,  Bull.  O.  Eip.  8ta.  45:206.  De- 
posits its  eggs  in  the  canes  and  other  pithy  stems. 

Order  Phyaopoda 

Thripi  tritici.  PItcb,  N.  Y.  Bep.  2:304.  Lintuer,  Rep.  N.  T.  Agr. 
Soc.  1881-82:192,  Webster,  Bull.  O.  Eip.  Sta.  45:207.  On  flow- 
ers ot  raspberry  and  blackberry. 

Order  Hemiptera 
Fauilv  Ltq^id^s. 

iTystui  angutlalKt,  Uhler.  Llntner,  N.  T.  B«p.  5:  321.  Biley,  Bep. 
U.  S.  Dept,  Agr.  1884:315.  [IVyiiat  dtitruetor,  RUey.  X'ysiua 
raptianua,  Howard.]    On  raspberry  fruit ;    a  general  feeder. 

FaUILT    PmrTATOUIDX. 

CoimopeplacamifexlFa.bT.).  Llntner,  N.  Y.  Rep.  2;  144.  Webster, 
Ball.  O.  Eip.  8ta.  15:212.  [Cimex  camlfex.  Fabr.]  On  leares 
and  stems  of  blackberry  and  potato,  fruit  of  currant,  etc. 

Suackiitui  variolariai.  Pal.  BeauT.  Townsend,  Ins.  Life,  2:44. 
Reported  as  Injaring  red  raspberry  fniit. 
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FaMILT  COSIMCLJCHtDA. 

CoHmeUtna  puticaria,  Oennar.  (Fig.  12.)  Bethone,  Canada  Parmer, 
Aug.  1,1870-  Biley,  Mo.  Hep.  2:33.  Saimdera,  Ina.  luj,  Prta. 
317.  French,  Trans.  111.  Hort.  Soc.  18S1:Z00.  iThgreotorii  puli- 
eariua  (Germar.l.  Forbes,  III.  R«p.  13:106.]  Piercing  raspben? 
(ruit  and  Injuring  it  by  the  "bed-bug  aroma"  imparted  bj  its 
presence. 

Fauilt  Cicadids. 
r^^j  I  Cicada  itptendetim,  Linn.    Packard,  For.  Ins.  95. 

I^M  Riley,  Bep.  U.  S.  Dept.   Akt-  1885:  233.-Biill. 

^■9      r^  V.  a.  Div.  Ent.  8.       Comatock,   Han.   Ins.  150. 

/^^■Vt  M  Egga  deposited  In  beny  canes,  twigs  of  trees,  etc. 

J^HH  FaMILT  CEBCOPtDJI. 

^^^^  ^  Aphrophora  quadrangularit.  Say.  Walsh  and  Riley, 

ng.   12.      Cori-  Amer.   Eat-  1:228.      Llntner,  N.  ¥.  Rep.  5: 245. 

vuUtnapnli-  Morse,  First  Book  Zoiil.  97.    (1875  ed.)     A  spittle 

carta.  Insect;    a  general  feeder,  otten  foond  on  black- 

Familt  JteeiDM. 

Tvphloc])ba  trieiacla  (Pitch).  Forbes,  111.  Bop.  H:115.  [Ertthra- 
neura  Cricincta,  Flteh,  N.  T.  Rep.  3:  392.]  On  raspberry,  cnrraDt 
and  grape  leaies. 

FAMILT  AFHIDtDX. 

AphU  rubicola.    Oestland,  Oeog.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Sarr.  Hlnn.  Bull. 

4:60.     On  leaves  of  red  raspberry. 
Macroiiphum  ruAicofiim.    Oestland,  Rep.  Oeog.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Sarr. 

Minn.  14:27.— Bull.  1:78.    On  twigs  aud  leaves  of  red  raspberry. 
Femphigui  ruM.    Thomas,  111.  Rep,  8:147.    French,  Traas.  lU.  Hort. 

Soc.  1881:  200.    On  leaves  of  black  raspberry. 
Bfpka  mbifolii.    Thomas,  III.  Bep.  8:121.    On  blackberry  leaves. 
Siphonophora  ntbi,  Kalt.      Thomas,  111.  Bep.  8:  64.      French,  Trans. 

111.  Hort.  8o«.  I8S1 :  200.     On  raspberry  and  blackberry. 


1   leaves  of  Eubut  odoratut  at   Ithaca, 
N.  y.,  in  the  summer  of  1893. 

Fa  HILT  COCCID.S. 

Leeanium  Fitehii,   Slgnoret,  Esaai,  404.      Comstock,  Bep.  Cornell 

Univ.  Exp.  Sta.  2:  133.     On  raspberry  and  blackberry. 
MytilaipU  pomorum  (BoucbS.).     Comstock,  Rep.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

1880:325.— Bep.   Cornell  Univ.  Eip.   Sla.  2:118.      Saunders,  Ins. 

Inj.  Frts. :  40.     [Atpidiottia  pontorum,  Bouch^.  ]     Go  raspberry  in 

common  with  other  plants. 
Anlacaspii  roacf  (Boncbi,).     [Diaipis 

Bep.  a.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  1880:312.} 
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Okltmaipii /uTfurtiM  {Fllcb.).  Saunders.  Ins.  In].  Frti.:  14.  Comstock, 
Bep.  U.  S.  Dep.  Akt.  1880: 315.-Rep.  Cornell  Univ.  Eip,  8t&. 
2il03.  IA$pidiolu$  fur/ttrui.  Fitch,  ti.Y.  Rep.  3:3SZ.  A$piiiiotu> 
ceraiJ,Fitcb,K.y. Bep.  3:368.  Diatpi*  Harriaii.Wtiah.  Biley, 
Amer.  NM.  1ft:  467.]     On  black  raspberry,  apple,  pear  and  other 

Order  Lepidoptera 
Fautlt  Hbgaloptoivs. 

Megalopyge  t      _,  ,  -,         -      

erispala.    Packard,  Amer.  Nat.  19:TU.-For  Ins: , 

Ent.  Corres,  2:138. -Eep.  N.  Y.  Cftb.  Nat.  Hist.  4:138.]  On  leaves 
of  blackbeiry,  raapberrf  plum,  apple,  and  other  trees. 

Family  Eucleidj, 

Smpretia  ttimulea,  Clemens.      Sanndera,    Ins.  laj.    Frts.   113-353. 
Packard,  For.  Ins.  146.     Webster,  Bull.  O.  Ezp.  Sta.  45: 168.      A 
general  feeder. 
Famili  Ptbbopuobidx. 
Oxip 

I:  91.]    On  leaves  of  raspberry  and  blackberry. 
Famii-y  GaaPHOulBiD*. 

Hudemti  botrana  (Scbitt.).  Saunders,  Ina.  InJ.  Frts.  299.  [Fenthina 
I'll! <'orana,  Pack.  RUey,  Ho.  Rep.  1: 113.  Walsh  and  Riley,  Amer. 
Ent.  I.ITT.]  On  blackberry  blossoms,  and  within  the  fmit  of 
grape. 
Eiartema  ptrmuHdana,  Clem.  {Fig.  43.)  Clemens, 
Proc.  PhUa.  Acad.  Sci.  1860:356.  Comstock, 
Rep.  U.  S,  Dept.  Agr.  1680:267.  [i.'ccopii» 
PfrmundaHa  (Clem.).  Packard,  For.  Ins.  312. - 
Rep.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  1885:  3.^0.  Saondera,  Ins.  pig.  43.  Exar- 
Inj.  Frts.  324.]  On  leaves  of  raspberry,  black-  („,„  permun- 
berry,  strawberry,  and  other  plants.  dona. 

Phoxopteris  eomvtana,  Fr61.      Saunders,  Ins,   InJ. 

Frts.  323.  Forbes,  III.  Rep.  13:  87.  [Anthylopttra  fragaria, 
Walah  &  Riley,  Amer.  Eut.  1:S9.  Riley,  Mo.  Bep.  1:142.]  On 
leaves  of  strawberry,  raspberry  and  blackberry. 

FAUILV   TOBTBICIDJI. 

Cacatia  rotaetana  (Harris).  Packard,  For.  Ins.  SOS.  Saunders, 
Ins.  Inj.  Frts.  SO.  [Laxotenia  rotaetana,  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  Veg, 
18  (Flinted.).  Thomas,  111, Bep.  11: 10.]  On  leaves  of  Tose.apple, 
raspberry,  blackberry,  etc. 

Caeacia  rotana,  Linn.  Comstock  and  Slingerland,  Bull.  Cornell 
Eip.  Sta.  23:119.  Webster,  Bull.  O.  Eip.  Sta.  16:180.  Comst^ck, 
Uan.  Ins.  244.       A  general  feeder. 

Lephoderui  velutinana.  Walk.  Forbes,  111.  Rep.  14:88.  Packard, 
For.  Ins.  196.    On  blackberry,  oak,  balsam-tlr  and  maple. 
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Laxoktnfa   mvitulava.    Hub.      Pemald,   Trvia. 
10;13.    On  Robos,  wid  manj'  othn  pluts. 
Family  Nbpticui.id«. 
fepticula 
—  Proe. 

Ifeplicula  villostlla,  ClemeDB,  Tlnelo  N.  Amer.  (Stalnton),  164-174. 
— Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phila.  1:  84.    Mining  In  blwkberry  leaves. 

FaHILT    LlTaOCOLLITlD2. 

Tiieheria  irnea,  F.  ft   B.     Chambers,  Bnll.  U    S.  Geoi.   and    Geog. 

Snrv.  4:99-113.      rTischeria   malifolifiia,  Clemens.   Pmc.   Phlla. 

Acad.  8cl.  12:208.    Tineiuft  N.  Amer.  (Stuinton),  141.    Weed,  111. 

Rep.  15:  45.)    Mining  in  leaves  of  Rubus.    Now  considered  dlstiuet 

from  the  apple-leaf  miner. 
Fawlt  Sebiidx. 

Setia  hemiioniie  (Hy.  Edw.|.      [^gtria  Ittmizoniix,  Hy.  Edwards, 

Papilio,  1:198.    Rivers,  PapUio,  3 :  26. )    Boring  In  the  pitb  of  col- 

tivated  raspberrieB. 

Fahilt  Notodontida. 


<EdemaHa  roncirtna  (Sm.  &  Abb.).    Saunders,  Ins.  Ini,  Frts.  62. 

Paekard,    For.   Ina.   457.       Webster,    Bull,   O.  Eip.   Sta.    45:1G7. 

INotodonta   eoneinna,  Sm.  &  Abb.      Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.  425.) 

On  apple,  blackberry,  and  other  plants. 
BchUura  ipomeiB,  Doub.      Packard,  For,   Ina.  155.     Dyar,  Ins.  Life, 

3:62.     [Cailodaa]/!  biguttataa,  Pack.]     On  oak,  maple  and  black- 

Schiiura  unicomia  (Sm,  &  Abb.).  Packard,  For.  Ins.  269.  [iVoio- 
donta  unicomia,  8m.  &  Abb.  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.  424.  Fitch, 
N.  Y.  Bept.  3:363.  Calodaiya  unicorni*.  Saunders,  Ins.  Inj. 
Frts.  SO.]     A  general  feeder. 

Comstock,   Hon.  Ins.  2T3.      [Zerene 
rinrnana.    Cram.      Packard,   Mon.   Geom.   218. -For.   Ins.    783. 
Catena  catenaria  (Cram).     Coquillet,  FapUlo,  1:  56.]     On  black- 
berry and  several  other  plants. 
Fahilv  Gbombtbid.c. 

Aipilatei  coleraria,  Fabr.     Packard,  Hon.  Geom.  206.    [Aapilatta 

atropunctaria,  Walk.]     On  leaves  of  Rubns. 
Xuemttia     ehleroleucaria     (Guen).        Packard,      Hon.     Oeom.    370. 
[Ifemoria  ehloroleuearia,  Gaen.]    On  red  raspberry. 


iraas.  III.  Rep.  11 
Coquillet,  Papjljo,  1:56.1 
" n  flower  of  clover  and  o1 
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Microgonia  Hmiaria,  Haw.  {Nenttttocatnpa  filamentaria,  Qnen. 
Packard,  Mon.  Geom.  471.— For.  Ins.  183,  Saunders,  Ins.  Inj. 
Prts.  167.    Forbes,  111.  R«p.  13:79.)    Oa  rsapbeny. 

Fauilt  Ctuatofhobida. 

Thj/atira    scripta   {OoBse).      [Habrosyne   scripta,  Goase.      Thaxter, 
Faplllo,  3:10.]     Egga  found  on  raspberry  leaves. 
Family  Nocrnioa. 

Acronyeta  Americana,  Harris.  French,  III.  Hep,  7:  300.  [Apatela 
Americana  (Harr.|.  Harris,  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.  431.  Packard,  For. 
Ins.  397.     Hulst,  Ent.  Amer.  4:SS.)     On  blacbbenr  ;   a  general 

AcTonyeta  brumoia,  Q\ien,    French,  Trans.  111.  Eort.  So«.  1881:194. 

I  Apatela  brtimoea  (Ouen).  Coquillet,  Papilla,  1:56.  Saunders, 
ns.  IqJ.  Frta.  313.]    On  raspberry  leaves. 

Acronyeta  oblinita,  Sm.  &  Abb.  [Apatela  oblinita  (Sm.  &  Abb.). 
Saunders,  Ins.  In].  Frts.  325.]    A  general  feeder. 

Acronycla  tpinigera.Gaen,  [Apatela  ipinigera  (Guen.).  Thazter, 
Psyche,  3:131.]    On  blaekberry  ;   a  general  feeder. 

Acronyeta  xylinifarmii ,  Guen.  [Acnmycta  xylinoidet,  Gaen.  Rllay, 
Mo.  Bep.  6:126.  Apatela  xytiniformia  (Guen).  Thaxter,  Papilio, 
3:17.]    On  blackberry;   a  general  feeder. 

Ampkipyra  pyramidoidei ,  Guen.  Saunders,  Canad.  Ent.  7:14. 
Comstock,  Man.  Ins.  302.  [Pyrophila  pyramidoidei  (Guen). 
Saunders,  Ins.  Inj.  Frta.  274.  French,  Trans.  111.  Hort.  Soc. 
1881:195.  Webster,  Bull.  O.  Eip.  8ta.  45:177.]  On  grape,  rasp- 
berry, plum  and  other  plBntB. 

Mydracia  nitela  (Guen).  [Oortyna  nitela,  Quen.  LeBaron,  III.  Rep. 
3:141.  Smith,  Hi.  Hep.  7:113,  Lintner,  N.  Y.  Rep.  1: 110.  Saun- 
ders, Ins.  In].  Frts.  334.  Webster,  Bull.  O.  Exp.  Sta.  45:176.] 
Boring  in  the  stems  of  cereals  and  many  other  ptaots. 

Byppa  xylinoidet  (Guen.).  Lintner,  N.  Y,  Rept.  4:138.  [Radena 
xylinoidet, Qaen.  Saunders,  Canad,  Ent.  2:33.]  A  general  feeder; 
taken  on  raspberry. 

Mameitra  picia,  Harris,  Lintner,  N.  Y.  Rep,  4 :16.— 5: 206. 
[Oeramiea  pieta  (Harris).  French,  111.  Rep.  7:226,]  A  general 
feeder;  reported  on  raspberry  and  currant. 

fToetua  fennica,  Tansch.  Webster,  Bull.  O,  Eip.  Sta.  45:175. 
[Agrotii/ennica  (T&usch.).  Fletcher,  Ins.  Life  3:  247.]  A  general 
feeder  ;  primarily  on  clover. 

Prodenia  orniihogalli,  Guen.  [Prodenia  lineatelta,  Harv.  French, 
Trans.  Ill,  Hort.  Soc,  1881:195. -Canad.  Ent.  13:24.]      Feeds    on 


Pyrrhia  umbra  (HUbnJ.  Forbes,  111.  Rep.  14:88.  IStlioihia  e 
primeni  (Walk.).  French,  III.  Rep.  7:233.  Pyrrhia  txprimen 
Walk.     Edwards  and  Elliott,  PaplUo,  3:135.]     On  Desmodiui 


Bmartweed,  rose  and  blackberry. 
Beopelosoma   tidtit,  Guen.     Packard,  For.   Ins.  116.      [Sei^eloaoma 
vinulenta,  Urote.    Thazter,  Canad.  Ent.  16:33.]    On  blackberry. 
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Haploa  LeeoiUtl  (Boiad.).  [Callimarpiui  Lttontei,  Bolsd.  Forbes, 
111.  Bep.  15:2.  Var.  fulvieoila ,  Clem.  LeBuon,  III.  Rep.  2:47. 
SmindBrB,  Ina.  InJ.  PrtB.  197.  J  On  bnd»  and  lesTes  of  nspbarrf, 
pe^h  and  ocher  plants. 


Harris.  Sanndera,  Ins.  InJ.  Frts.  71.}  The  Fsll  Web-w 
on  more  than  100  different  apecleB  of  plants. 
Pn/rliarctui  Iiabella,  Sm.  &  Abb.  Comatock,  Han.  Ins.  322.  Web- 
ster, BnU.  O.  Exp.  Sta.  15:162.  Harris,  Ins.  InJ.  Veg.  355.  A 
general  feeder. 

FAHILT   BPHlNaiDX. 

Paoniai  txcacaiua  (Sm.  &  Abb.},  [SmerinlXut  extatatui,  Sm.  A 
Abb.  Saunders,  Ins.  Inj.  Frls.  85.  Beatenmuller,  Ent.  Amer. 
l:196.-Can.  Ent.  23:14.  Dimmock,  Psyche,  4:282.  Psckard,  For. 
Ins.  487.]    A  general  feeder. 

FAKILT  BOHBTOIDS. 
Bomb. 
(LI 


N.  T.  Rep.  S:192.  [Dryocanpa  lenaloria  (8u.  &  Abb.).  BIley, 
Amer.  Ent.  2:26.]  On  Oak  ;  eggs  reported  on  raspberry,  bat  per- 
haps accidental. 


.      5:133.] 

general  feeder. 
Samia  cecropia,  Linn.     Comslock,  Man.  Ins.  356.     [Attaeai  eeetopia 

(Linn.).     Dimmock,  Psyche,  4:276.     Webster,  Bull.  O.  Exp.  Sta. 

45:170.       Platyaamia  o*cropia  (Linn.).      Saunders,  Ins.  Inj.  Frts. 

Td.-Bep.  Ont.  Ent.  Soc.  1874:  22.]     A  general  feeder,  over  thirty 

different  genera  being  Included  among  its  food  plants. 
FAUiLr  Lasiocampidx. 

ClUiocampa   Californica,  Packard,  For.  Ins.  119.     Stretch,  Papillo, 

1:64.    On  oak  and  blackberry. 

FaUILT   NYIfP&ALID.S. 

Folygonia  comma  IHarrls).  Comstock,  Man.  Ins.  104.  [fanttsa 
comma,  Harris.  Ins.  Inj.  Vig.  300.  Grapta  comma  (Harris). 
Packard,  For.  Ins.  241.  Webster,  Bull.  O.  Eip.  Sta.  45:158.]  On 
elm,  nettle  basswood,  et«. ;   also  reported  on  blackberry. 
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pec.  Bull.  N.  J.  Eip.  Sta.  N:13. 
Wabater,  Bull.  O.  Eip.  Sta.  45:188.  Oslen  Sacken,  Mon.  Dip. 
N.  A.  1:20*.  [Cecidowyia  faHnosa  (0.  S.).]  Forming  galls  on 
midrib  of  Uie  leaves  and  tips  of  young  oanea  of  blackberry. 
Dipterous  Larva,  undoteraiined.  Feeding  within  bads  of  Bitbat 
adoralui.  »t  Itbaca,  N.  Y,,  destroying  the  floral  organs  and  pre. 
ventiog  msDj  ot  the  buds  (rom  opening. 


Pahilt  NiTiDnLiD.a:. 

Carpophitua    brathyptems.  Say.     Webater,  Ina.   Life,  2:258,-Bull. 
O.  Bip,  Sta.  45:  ]91.    In  frait  ot  raspberry. 

FAMtLT  ELATBRIDJC. 

Limoniua  auripilit.  Say.    Webster,   Ins.   Lite,  2:258.    Say,  Amer. 

Entomology,  2:112.    On  ripe  raspberry  fmit. 
Xelanotus  communU,  Qyll.     Walsh,  Pract.  Ent.  2:118.     On  ripe  fruit 

ot  raspberry. 
Monocrepidiug    vetpertinul,  Fabr.     Walsh,    Pract.  Ent.  2:119.      On 

ripe  raspberries. 

FaMILT    SCABAB21D.S. 

Anomala    binolata,  Qyll.     Thomae,  111.  Rep.  6:105.     Webster,   Bull. 

O.  Ezp.  Sta.  45:197.    On  Sowers  of  blackberry. 
Cotalpa  lanigera,  Linn.    Packard,  For.  Ins.  274.    Forbes,  III.  Ent. 

Rep.  13:146.    Saunders,  Ins.  Inj.  Frta.   165.    Fletcher,  Bep.  Ent. 

Son.  Ont.  1879:  70,     Lockwood,  Amer.  Kat.  1869,  186,  441.     A  gen- 
eral feeder,  the  beetle  attacking  the  leaves  and  the  larve  the  raota 

ot  plants, 
Pauily  Chbvbomblibjb. 

Baisareui  mammi/tr,  Newm.    Beatenmnller,  Ent.  Americana,  6:175. 

On  blackberry. 
Chelymorpha  argue,  Leich,     Saunders,  Ins,  Inj.  Prts.  315.    Webster, 

Bull.  O.  Eip,  Sta.  45:204.     A  general  feeder. 
Chlanyi  pHco(o,  Pabr.     Eiley,Mo.  Itep.  6:128.     Packard,  Guide,  510. 

Webster,  Ball.  O.   Eip.    Sta.   45:200.     On    blackberry  and  other 

plants. 
CryptotepKalue    binomU,  Newm,      BeutenmuUer,  Ent.  Amer.  6:175. 

On  blackberry. 

Webster,    Bull.    O.    Ezp.    Sta. 
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Cryptocephalut  venttifui,  Fkbr.  Beutenmuller,  Ent.  Atner.  6:175. 
Od  blackberry. 

Diabratica  iS-p«nctata,  Oliv.  Biley  and  Howard,  Ins.  Life  1:58. 
Bilej,  IiiB.Wai:I04.  Gftrmao,  Psyche,  6:38,  Webster,  Bull.  O. 
Eip.  St*.  45:203.    The  Southern  Coni  Root-worm.     On  raspberry. 

Cnpidodera  cttenmerie  (Harris).  Saunders,  Ina.  loj.  Frts.  ai7.-364. 
Comstoek,  Han.  Ina.  678.  [Haltica  cucumerii  IHarria).  French 
Trans.  111.  Hort.  Soc.  1881:198.  Thomas,  111.  Ent.  Rep.  6:167. 
SpitTixeueumeria,  Harris.  Horn,  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc.  16:245,] 
The  Cucamber  Flea-beclle.     On  raspberry.  Tescetabies,  etc. 

Pachybrachut  carbonariui,  Hald.  Webster,  BulJ.  O.  Eip.  Sta.  45: 202. 
On  blackberry. 

Paria  i-talala.  Say.  Webster,  Bull.  O.  Eip.  Sta.  45:203.  On  rasp- 
berry and  blackberry. 

TytHHea  tricolor,  Fabr.    Beutenmaller,  Ent.  Amer.  6:176.    On  blaek- 

Pawlv  Bhtnchit;d«. 

Bynchilei  bieohir,  Fabr.    LeConte,  Bhyuchit.  of  Amer.  7.    Casaldy, 
Bull.  Colo.  Eip.  Sta.  6:18.    Comstoek,  Man.  Ina.  591.    On  rose  and 
raspberry. 
Fauilt  Otiobhynchids. 

Otiorhynchut  litigulaTii,  Linn.  Hamilton,  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  21:402. 
(Otiorhynchutpieipea,  Fabr.  Packard,  Hop.  Ins.  of  Mass.  2:14, 
Biley,  Amer.  Ent.  3:127.)  Destructive  to  raspberry  and  other 
plants  In  England.    Reported  In  America  by  Packard,  I,  c. 

Order  Hyment^tera 
Fauilt  Tbhthbidinidx. 

SlenHocampa  pauptra  (ProT.).     Webster,  Bull.  O.  Exp.  Sta.  45:152. 

[Selandria  paupera,  Provaneher,   Faun,  Ent.  Can.   2:742.]    On 

raspberry. 

Fenuta  rubi  (Forbes).    Webster,  Ball.  O.  Exp.  Sta.  45:152.    IMtUil- 

(u(  rubi,  Forbes.    111.  Rep.  14:87.]    Mining  in  leaves  of  black- 

Barpipkorua  varianut,  Hart.  (t).    Webster,  Bull.  O.  Eip.  Sta.  45:153. 

Riley  and  Howard,  Ins.  Life.  2:239.    Lame  tboufcht  to  be  this 

species  were  found  by  Professor  Webster  on  leaves  of  blackberry. 
FAMI1.T  Uboci:rid.x. 

nytlatui  Irimatukitiu,  Say.    Smith,  Rep.  N.  J.  Eip.  Sta.  1892:464. 

Norton,    Tranj.    Amer.   Ent.   Soc.  2:345.      Boring  in  the  pith  of 

raspberry  and  blackberry  canes. 
Familt  Cysipidm, 
IHaitrophm 

4:248.     I 
Diaitropiui  cuseuliB/ormii,    Oalen  Sacken,   Proo.  Ent.   Soc,    Phila. 

2:39.     Walsh  and  Rltey,  Amer.  Ent.  1:188.     Saunders,  Ins.  In}. 

Frls.  U19.    Forming  seed-like  galls  on  caaea  of  blackberry. 
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JKdftropAui  Kineaidii,  Gillette,  Cauad.  Ent.  25:110.  PonnlnKgalU 
on  twigs  of  Subui  pan-iftorua. 

IHaBtrophui  nebvtosvi,  Ostea  Siicken,  l^oc.  Ent.  Soc.  Pbilo.  2;  36. 
Riley,  Amer.  Ent,  2:159.  Saunders,  Ina.  Inj.  Frts,  318.  Fonalog 
elongated  pithy  galls  on  canes  of  blackberry. 

Diaiitrophu$  radicum,  Baasett,  Canad.  Ent,  2r98.  Ashtnead,  Trans. 
Amer.  Ent.  Soc.  H:  13*.    Forming  galls  on  tlie  roots  ot  blackberry. 

DiaalTOphua  turgidua,  Basaett,  Canad.  Ent.  2:99.  Astmead,  Tranf. 
Amer.  Eot.  8oc.  14:134.  Forroing  galla  on  tbe  canes  of  red  rasp- 
berry. 

Bhodites  radieum,  Osten  Sacken,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phila.  2:42-45. 
Biley,  Amer.  Ent.  2:181.  Saunders,  Ins.  Inj.  Frtg.  304.  Porming 
galls  on  the  roots  of  rose,  raspberry  and  blackberry. 

Rkodllts  roaa.  Lion.  <t)  BDntenmuIIer,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.  4:24S.      Forming  woolly  galls  on  stems  of  rose  and  black- 

Cynipid  Leaf   Gall,  nndetennined.       Webster,    Bull.  0.    Eip.   Sta. 

45:157.     Forming  galls  on  tbe  leaves  Ot  blackberry. 
Fahilt  Mybmicida. 

SoUtwpait  fugax  |Latr.].      Webster,  Ins.  Life,  2:  267.-Bull.  O.  Exp. 

Sta.  46: 157.     A  yellow  ant,  burrowing  In  ripe  blackberries. 

PAUILT    PKMPHBEDONID.1E. 

StigmusfratemHa,  Say.     Webster,  Bull.  O.  Eip.  Sta.  45:158.     Pack- 
ard. Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phila.  G:3S7.     Burrowing   in  dead  canes   of 
raspberry. 
Family  Crabronid.s. 

Crabro  texmaculatui  ISay).     Couper,  Canad.  Ent.  1:77.     A  sand 
wasp,  barrowing  Id  canes  of  raspberry. 
Family  Andrrnid*. 


Fahilt  Apids. 

Otratitui  dupla,  Say.  Webster,  Bull.  O.  Eip,  Sta.  45:158.  Corn- 
stock,  Man.  Ins.  669.  Burrowing  and  nesting  In  pithy  stems  of 
bramble  and  other  plants. 
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DISEASES   OF   THE   BRAMBLES 

How  to  control  the  diseases  which  prey  upon  plants 
is  an  important  question  in  all  branches  of  agricultnre, 
and  in  berry-growing  there  is  particular  need  of 
this  inquiry.  Cultivators  far  and  near  are  being 
driven  out  of  the  business  by  certain  of  these  dis- 
eases, yet  no  one  is  able  to  offer  positive  remedies. 
The  reasons  are  various,  one  being,  the  nature  of  the 
plants  and  f raits  themselves,  neither  of  which  can 
be  treated  with  remedies  or  preventives  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  active  season  of  depredation, 
without  injuring  the  fruit  or  rendering  it  unfit  for 
use.  Another  and  more  potent  reason  is  the  lack 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  men  to  study  the 
complete  life-history  of  the  maladies,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  their  weak  points  and  the  means  of 
meeting  them.  Few  people  not  engaged  in  the  work 
can  appreciate  the  amount  of  careful,  accurate  work 
often  required  to  trace  out  these  things.  Further- 
more, only  a  trained  specialist,  who  can  interpret  and 
understand  what  he  sees,  can  expect  to  cope  with 
them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  careful  study  and  field 
experiments  may  in  time  make  it  possible  to  undertake 
berry  -  culture  without  fear  that  these  enemies  will 
thwart  the  best  efforts  of  the  grower. 
(284) 
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This  book  can  add  little  to  what  ie  already  known 
concerning  the  nnmerons  faogoas  enemies  of  bush- 
fruitB.  The  aim  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  present 
in  brief  form  the  more  important  facts  known  abont 
those  which  prove  most  serious,  together  with  a  few 
of  the  most  accessible  references  to  what  has  been 
written  concerning  them. 

THE   IMPORTANT  PUNQOD3  DISEASES 
Eed  Bcst,  Yellows 
Pveeinia  tnterstitialis  (Sehlecht.)  Tranzschel,  Hednigia,  1S93:  257. 
Cavma  ijiUrttitialt.  Scblechl.    Scidivm  nUrnt,  Behw.    Caoma  (Xadium) 
lumfnotunt.  Link.    Uredo  inltrititialii.  Schlecht.    Vrtilo  lueida,  Dlelr, 
Pvednia  Ptciuata,  Hone,  Rep,  N.  Y.  Mos.  23:  ST.    Pveeinia  Iripattu- 
lata.  P«k,  H«p.  N.  T.  Mm.  M:  91. 
Order  Uredinete, 
Succardo.  StH-  Fane.  T:  099.  860  ai 
220.    Newfombe,  Joor.  Myc.  8^ 

On  leavea  of  Bubus  nigrobaecas  (vilU>gtis),  B.  villosus  (Cana- 
densig),  B.  oceidentalis,  B.  ean^folius,  B.  ttrigotut,  B.  trifiorus, 
B.  trivialis,  B.  hispidua,  B.  saxaUlia  and  B.  arctUms. 

This  fungus  was  first  described  by  Schleehtendsl  in  1820  aa 
Catyma  inlerstitiate.  Tbe  reiationehip  between  the  mature  and 
immature  forma  was  independently  eatablished  by  Tranzscbel  in 
Germany,  and  by  Clinton  in  the  United  States,  in  1893. 

The  appearance  of  this  disease  is  well  known,  both  on  wild 
and  cnttivated  plants.  The  oraoge-red  color  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  infested  leaves  is  dne  to  the  abundance  of  sori,  which 
produce  the  oranf^e-red  spores  by  means  of  wbioh  the  disease 
may  be  spread  from  plant  to  plant.  These  are  connected  In 
chains,  and  form  a  waxy  layer  over  the  affected  portions.  The 
mycelium  of  the  fungus,  which  corresponds  to  the  roots  of 
higher  plants,  is  perennial,  living  throughout  the  winter  in  the 
canes  and  roots,  and  a  plant  once  attacked  is  doomed.  Its 
vitality  is  sapped,  and  its  condition  is  soon  manifest  by  the 
i  small,  weak  canes  which  spring  up. 
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Treatment. — Diseased  plants  should  be  rootad  up  and  burned 
aa  soon  as  disooTered,  to  prevent  the  spore  formation  and  con- 
sequent spread  of  the  disease.  This,  if  promptly  done,  is  a  prac- 
tical remedy.  Spraying  can  only  be  of  use  in  pre- 
venting new  infection.  If  employed  against  the 
anthracnose,  it  will  also  be  of  use  against  red  mst 
spores,  if  they  exist. 

Anthracnosb    (Fig.   44) 
Qi<eo»poHum   Venetnm,  Speg. 

ata»»p<rriKm  lUtalor,  Ell.  snd  Et.  Joni.  Myo.  i:  1!S. 

Order  Melanconiete. 

Sttxt.tio,  StU.  Fung.  Z:  IM,  and  10:  450.  Burrill,  Agr. 
Hovien,  1S82:  Not.  Gallowsy,  Reu.  D.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  1887; 
957.    Fkddocli,  Bnll,  New  York  St&te  Bip.  Sti.  124:  201-274. 

This  is  nnquestiouably  one  of  the  moat  Herions  ene- 
mies to  raspberry  and  blackberry  culture  now  known. 
The  disease  was  first  described  by  an  Italian  botanist, 
M.    Spegazinni,    from  leaves  of  Bubut   Chameemorus. 
Its   first   mention   in   this   country  was   in   the  Agri- 
cultural Review  for  November,  1883,  by  T.  J.  Bnrrill, 
.   who  referred  to  it  as  the  Raspberry  Cane   Rust.     In 
■7,    Messrs.    Ellis    &   Everhart,   in   The   Jonmal   of 
Mycology,  Vol.   Ill,   p.   129,   described  the  disease  as 
lew  species  under  the  name  QloMSponitm  ntcator. 

The  gray  discolored  spots  caused  by  this  fungus 
re  well  known  to  all  berry  growers.  They  are  found 
thrMnoso'in-  '"'  *"  P**^  ***  ^^^  plant  abovo  ground.  On  the  leaf 
eitlnB  knotiT  Surface,  however,  they  are  not  easily  distinguished 
(ravtli  on  red  from  those  of  Cylindrosporium  and  Beptoria.  They 
rsapberrj.  often  become  so  numerous  that  they  destroy  a  largo 
part  of  the  living  cane  and  greatly  weaken  or  even  kill  it.  The 
disease  is  especially  liable  to  work  injury  just  at  the  ripening 
period.  On  red  raspberries  its  presence  sometimes  incites  a 
warty  growth  like  that  shown  at  Fig.  44. 

The  mycelium,  creeping  between  the  plant  cells,  causes  their 
destruction  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  the  dead  apota. 
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Only  the  bark  and  cambium  la:fer  are  affected  as  a  rule,  the  my- 
celiam  rarely  enterinif  the  ■nooA  to  an;  extent.  Near  the  center 
of  the  spots  the  mycelium  threads  unite  to  form  a  dense  tutt, 
made  up  of  the  slender  club-shaped  basidia  on  which  the  aporea 
are  borne.  These  basidia  are  formed  beneath  the  surface,  bnt 
soon  rupture  it  and  form  a  minute  globule  outalde,  being  covered 
frith  a  clear,  gelatinous  eubstance  which  holds  the  spores  in  plaee. 
Whou  brought  in  contact  with  water,  this  substance  readily  dis- 
solves and  allows  the  spores  to  float  away.  TlieBe  germinate 
readily  in  water,  and  many  of  them  soon  find  lodgment  in  healthy 
portions  of  tissoe  and  form  new  centers  of  infection.  It  the 
water  which  seta  them  free  from  the  inclosing  mass  soon  evapo- 
rates, they  are  readily  distributed   by  the  wind. 

Treatment. — Experiments  at  Washington  have  shown  that  the 
spores  germinate  moat  readily  in  pure  water.  It  has  also  been 
observed  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  more  rapid  in  wet 
weather  than  in  dry  weather.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been 
recommended  that  the  plants  be  so  set  and  trained  that  they 
shall  have  plenty  of  sunlight  and  air.  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served neglected  plantations,  or  others  in  which  no  pinching 
of  the  tips  had  been  done  to  induce  branching,  which  were  very 
free  from  this  disease.  How  much  of  this  may  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  of  the  long,  slender  growth  of  canee  and  consequent 
absence  of  shade  and  moisture,  I  cannot  say.  Old  wood  should 
be  removed  and  burned  as  soon  aa  fruiting  is  over.  The  removal 
of  diseased  wood  in  autumn  or  spring  will  also  aid,  but  this  is 
seldom  a  feasible  plan,  for  the  fungus  is  ao  indiacriminate  in 
ita  attacks  that  to  remove  all  dtseaaod  wood  would  often  be  to 
remove  nearly  all  proapect  of  fruit.  Experiments  at  the  Ohio, 
Minnesota  and  New  York  State  Experiment  Stations  have  all  shown 
that  the  disease  may  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.  The  New  York  experiments,*  while  showing  beyond 
qnestion  that  the  disease  may  be  controlled,  did  not  show  a  sufB- 
cient  increase  in  fruit  to  cover  the  expense.  It  is  often  recom- 
mended to  treat  the  bushes  with  a  strong  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate early  in  spring,  before  the  leaves  start,  but  their  results 
*BiiU.  1S4. 
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aeem  to  indicate  that  tbie  \%  anueceBsaty.  In  Betting  a  new  plan- 
tation, care  should  bo  used  to  Becnre  plants  free  from  the  disease. 
If  rnot  wholly  free,  cut  the  old  wood  away  as  close  as  possible. 
Spraying  the  young  shoots  when  they  have  reached  a  height  of 
six  or  eight  inches,  and  once  or  twice  thereafter,  will  prove  an 
additional  precantion,  and  the  cost  at  that  time  will  be  slight.  If, 
then,  the  plantation  is  given  good  care,  it  is  not  likely  to  serionaly 
suiter  until  after  it  hat  produced  its  beat  crops.  The  longer  the 
bushes  remain,  the  more  troublesome  is  the  disease  likely  t«  be- 
come. It  will,  therefore,  generally  be  more  satisfaetory  to  remove 
the  plants  after  they  have  borne  their  third  crop.  If  spraying  is 
resorted  to,  it  should  be  remembered  that  ;the  mycelium  remains 
alive  in  the  canes  during  the  winter,  and  that  spraying  can  in  no 
way  cnre  the  disease.  It  can  only  prevent,  if  thoroughly  done, 
the  germination  of  spores  as  they  are  produced. 
Glxii^orivm  Bubi,  Ell.  and  Ev.  Jonr.  Myc.  4;  52.    Saceardo,  Syll, 

Fung.  10;  450. 

Found  on  leaves  of  Eatmt  nigrobaccM,  associated  with  Fnoeima 
interstitialis,  by  Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy,  at  Starkville,  Miss. 

Although  closely  related  to  the  preceding  species,  it  seems  to 
be  less  common  and  of  less  importance.  It  is  not  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other,  and  both  should  be  treated  alike. 

Leaf -Spots 
SepforfoJCuM,  West.— Order  SpbEeropsideEB:  Family  Sphasrioidee. 

8««ibHo,   StU.  Fung..   8:  48(1.     Martin,  Jonr.  Ttje.,  3:  T3.     Qoff.  Rept. 
U.  8.  Dept.  Asi..  1890:  3M. 

On  leaves  of  most  species  of  the  genus. 

The  following  varieties  have  been  named: 

Septoria   Ruhi  pallida,  Ell.   and  Howl.      Martin,    Jour.    Myo. 

3:  73;    on   leaves   of   Subtu  hispidus. 
SepiOTia    Bubi    alba.    Peck.    Kept.    N.    Y.    Uus.    34;   ST;    on 

Bvtnis  mgrobaccits,  B.  vitlosas,  and  B.  iricialis. 
This  is  one  of  the  commonest  species  affecting  the  genns,  and 
when  abundant  is  without  doubt  injurious  to  the  plant,  owing  to 
the  amount  of  leaf  tissue  which  is  killed  by  it  and  thus  prevented 
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from  performing  its  natnral  function.  The  Hmoll  bromi  or  light 
colored  spots  on  the  laaTSH  caosed  by  this  and  Ot/liytdrotporiwn 
Btthi  are  familiar  to  all. 

IVealmefil.— Few  experiments  with  fangieidee  have  yel  been 
made,  and  these  are  Bomewbat  oonfliating.  Treatment  with  the 
Bordeaoz  mixture  in  HiBBiBsippi  in  1889  waB  reported  Bneoeasfnl, 
but  experiments  made  by  Ooff,  with  Bordeaux  mixtore  and  a  mix- 
ture oonsisting  of  equal  partB  ot  ammouiated  copper  sulphate  and 
ammoninm  carbonate,  were  on  the  whole  nnsatisfactory.  This  was 
need  in  the  proportion  of  12  onncee  of  the  mixture  to  22  gallons 
of  water.     Professor  QofF's  conclusions  are  quoted  here: 

"The  foliage  of  the  raspberry  is  delicate,  and  oannot  endure 
applicstiona  of  a  ODrrosiTe  nature.  The  foliage  of  the  black- 
berry, though  more  resistant  than  that  of  the  raspberry,  is  more 
susceptible  to  injury  than  that  of  the  apple.  None  of  the  treat- 
ments given  are  t«  be  recommended  for  the  raspberry,  and  of 
the  materials  need,  only  the  copper  carbonate  solntion  can  be 
pronounced  beneficial  in  the  case  of  the  blackberry." 


On  leaves  of  cultivated  raspberry  and  blackberry. 

This  species  is  very  simitar  to  Septoria  RvM  in  many  of  its 
characters;  it  diRere  from  it  chiefly  in  that  the  spores  of  Septoria 
are  borne  within  a  more  or  less  thick-walled  and  dark-colored 
conceptocle,  while  in  Cylindrosporinm  there  is  no  snrronnding 
eonceptocle.  The  two  speoies  are  oft«n  associated,  and  oannot  be 
distingniBhed  by  the  naked  eye. 

Peronoipora  B%bi,  Babenh. — Order  Pbycomycetee.     Family  Pero- 
nosporocen. 

RabenlHtnt,  Paii(.  Enropnil.  3>Tt.    Sueardn.  Syll.  hue.  1'-  SSS-    Balatcd. 
Bot.  Qu.  IS:  1T>.  323.— Am«r.  Gurdmi  IWO;  asS. 

On  leaves  of  raspberriee  and  blackberries. 

Although  a  eommon  fnngns  in  Europe,  tliJB  species  was  first 
reported  in  the  United  States  by  Professor  Halsted,  in  1890,  from 
New  Jersey,  and  later  from  Long  Island.  It  develops  on  tha 
under  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  is  dit&colt  to  detect  upon  raep- 
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berries,  bo  elosely  does  it  resemble  the  tomentnm  of  the  leaf. 
Upon  the  blackberry  its  appearance  is  marked,  oansing  a  red  die- 
cotorBtion  of  the  upper  earface  of  the  leaf,  aa  if  it  were  ripening. 
Halsted  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  liable  to  oanse 
seriauB  tronble  to  oar  ben?  growers,  and  Hnggests  tbe  adTiBability 
of  appropriatiouB  to  stamp  out  sneh  dangerous  speeies  while  still 
confined  to  limited  areas. 

Leaf -Busts 
Phragmidium  Subi  (Pers.)  Winter.— Order  Uredinete. 

For  eynanyDiy.  sea  8»«e.  Syil.  Pnu,  Tt  T4G,  Winter.  Dls  Pllu,  1:  230. 
BiuTlll.  Pmnsitlc  Fan(.,  lU.,  I:  2%. 

On  leaves  of  R.  nigrobaccKs,  and  in  Europe  on  R.  frvUeoins, 
B.  casitis,  B,  »axatilia  and  B.  arciicus. 

The  uredospore  form  appears  like  a  coarse  dusting  of  light- 
colored  powder  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves;  the  teleuto- 
spore  stage  appears  in  the  form  of  black  dots  raised  above  the 
surface.  Although  this  never  seems  to  have  been  reported  as 
seriously  injurious,  the  abunditnoe  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
found  seems  to  indicate  that  it  might  become  so.  Its  position  on 
the  nnder  side  of  the  leaves  would  render  it  difficult  to  combat. 

Phragmidium  Bul>i-idtei  (Pers.)  Earst. 

For  aynonnnr,  BBS  Saeeudo,  8rU.  Funa.  7;  748.    ■mntw.  Die  PUia.  1 :  MI, 
BorrUl,  Pu.  Fam.  lU.  207. 
On  leaves,  petioles  and  peduncles  of  Buimt  Idaut,  B.  stn^osus, 
B.  odoratus,  B.  parriflorug,  B.  occideatalis,  and  B.  euneifoUiu. 

This  is  closely  related  to  the  preceding  species,  and  is  the  same 
in  outward  appearance;  it  occurs  on  raspberries,  however,  while 
the  other  is  found  chiefly  on  blackberries. 

^hterotheca  Humuli  (D.  C.)  Burrill. 

Bnrrill,  Fu.  Foul.  III.  2:  4D0.  Ellla  and  Evwhart.  Pync.  6.  [ErtiiiplM 
Hutnuri.  D.  C..  Flore  FnuiciilBe,  t:  IM.  ^MaroOina  CatlaoTui.  Lev. 
In  iwrt,    Saecardo.  Syll.  Fnog.  1:  4.] 

Order  Pyrenomycetete. — Family  Perisporiacen, 
Enown  to  oceur  on  leaves  of   Bubw  odoralas,  B.  trifiorm, 
B.  alrigosui,  B.   higpidtu,  and  other  species  of   Bosaoete. 

ZWaffMiit. — Although  not   often  mentioned  as  a  disease  of 
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He.  4S.    Donble-blouom.  ■  diseue  ot  the  biukberry. 

c  importance,  Burrill  states  that  it  sometimeB  does  eon- 
siderable  damage  to  raepbemes.  It  is  one  of  the  powdery 
mildews,  and  if  abandant  may  be  treated  with  fuDgieides. 


Ftuarium  (t)  Bubi  (Wint.)  Sapo, 

Saeurdo.  Syll.  Funi,  10:  220.     F^uiitwritm  RtM,  Winter.  Hodw.  24:  2G8. 
8«7moDr.  Kep.  Uion.  Hort.  8oe.  U:  2M.    Ellis  and  BnrhBrt,  H.  A.  F. 

Order  Hymen  omycetete :     Family  Tubercnlarieie. 

On  blossoms  of  cultivated  blackberry. 

This  fungns  was  first  worked  out  by  F.  S.  Earle,  from  Cobden, 
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III.  He  sent  'speelmenB  of  it  to  Dr.  Winter,  of  QenntLnj,  nho 
described  it  as  a  new  species,  referring  it  provisionally  to  ths 
genus  Fasiaporitun.  It  is  well  known  to  growers  in  certain  bcc- 
tions  under  its  common  name  "Doable- Blossom."  It  ha«  been 
especially  troublesome  on  the  Wilson  Early  blackberry,  and  in 
portions  of  New  Jersey  has  caused  immense  damage,  ofl«n 
mining  entire  fields. 

3Vea(men(.— Few,  if  any,  experiments  have  been  made  in  trying 
to  combat  it  with  fungicides,  and  :t  will  probably  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  eontrol  in  that  manner.  In  fact,  until  a  careful  study  of 
its  life  history  baa  been  made,  any  attempt  to  suggest  a  remedj* 
can  be  little  more  than  guesa  work. 

Brown  Bot 
Monilia  frvcUgma,  Pers. 

Suwardo,  8y11.  Pane.  4:  34,  Artlmr.  Rept.  N.  T.  State  Bip.  Su.  8:  2M. 
Smltta.  Jour.  Hyc.  5:  12S.  Gallowiky.  Bspt.  V.  8.  I>«I>t.  Air.  tBS§:  340. 
Bnmphrey.  Bot.  Gu.  IS:  85. 

Order  Byphomyceten.    Family  Mucedlneie. 

On  fruit  of  apples,  peaeh,  plum,  cherry,  etc. 

This  is  the  well-known  brown  rot  of  the  stone  frulte.  Al- 
though injurious  chiefly  on  this  class  of  fruits,  Professor  Arthur 
has  induced  it  to  grow  on  ripe  blackberries,  and  it  may  be  one  of 
the  forma  which  hasten  their  destruction  when  over-ripa. 

OTHER    IMPORTANT    DISEASES 

Bactebial  Dibgabe  (Fig.  46) 
In  addition  to  the  fnngous  diaeaseB  mentioned,  ther«  are  one  or 
two  maladies  whose  natures  are  not  so  well  understood,  but  which 
promise  to  be  serious  enemies.  The  Srst  of  these  la  a  bacterial 
disease  affecting  the  canea.  Its  presence  is  shown  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  dark  purplish  apota  which  have  a  comparatively  regu- 
lar outline  and  vary  much  in  size,  sometimes  extending  until  a 
single  spot  wholly  encircles  the  cane.  They  are  perfectly  smooth 
at  firat,  but  later  the  epidermis  within  the  spots  often  becomes 
ruptnred  and  slitted.  Burrill  has  suggested  that  this  may  be 
identical  with  pear  blight.  As  yet  it  is  uncertain  how  much 
damage  it  may  cause. 
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EoHJT  OK  Crown  Gall  {Fig.  47) 

Woodworth.  BoU,  n.  0»1.  Bip.  Bt».     Smith.  Jtmr.  Myo.  7:  KM.    Ballsr, 
Bull.  Cornell  Univ.  Bn>.  SO.  14:  SRS;  BnU.  IIT.    Oaid,  Bnll.  Neb.  Eipt. 

8U.  39;  ISl.    eelbr.  Boll.  Ohio  Eip.  Stu.  79:  UO. 

The  dixease  is  oharacteriMd  by  &  rough,  knotty  growth  about 
the  stem  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  on  the  roots  beneath. 
These  knots  or  galls  have  a  granalar  appearance,  somewhat  resem- 
bling, when  young,  the  callus  growth  at  the  end  of  a  catting. 
When  old  they  look  something  like  the  hlack-knot  of  plums,  but 
are  not  so  dark  in  color.  In  Oermany  the  disease  is  known  as 
"  Wnrzclkropf ."  In  California  it  has  ruined  thousands  of  trees,  for 
its  injury  extends  to  fruit  trees  as  well  as  to  raspberries.  lu  that 
state  it  has  been  given  the  name  Crown  Oall,  which  it  nay  be  best 
to  retain,  thoug-h  the  disease  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  crown 
of  the  plant.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  so  widespread,  no 
one  seems  to  have  been  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  injury 
until  very  recently.  It  has  oft«n  been  attributed  to  the  work  of 
the  gall  fly,  Rhodites  radicam,  but  the  galls  are  very  different  from 
those  made  by  that  insect.  Experiments  made  by  the  writer 
during  the  winter  of  1S94-5,  to  determine  whether  the  disease 
is  conunonicable,  gave  negative  results.  Some  plants  which 
were,  apparently,  perfectly  healthy,  and  supposedly  planted  in  , 
healthy  soil,  were  diseased  when  removed  from  the  boxes.  Others 
diseased  at  planting  time,  but  which  had  the  knots  removed  and 
the  roots  soaked  in  Bordeaux  mixture,  were  apparently  free  from 
them  when  rpmoved.  On  tlie  whole,  the  results  ware  so  contra- 
dictory that  no  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  them. 

Professor  Selby,  of  Ohio,  has  recently  been  making  a  careful 
study  of  this  disease,  and  finds  nematodes  or  eelworma  so  uni- 
formly associated  with  the  galls  that  he  feels  warranted  in  con- 
eluding  that  they  are  the  cause  of  the  trotible,  but  no  one  else, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  found  nematodes  in  connection  with  the 
galls.  A.  F.  Woods,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable 
Pathology  at  Washington,  writes  that  the  name  Crown  Gall  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  those  large  swellings  which  occur  near  the 
surface  of  the  groond,  as  he  believes  these  to  be  due  to  some 
Other   eaase.     The  forms  at  the  surface  of   tlie  ground  and   on 
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the  roota  are  ao  oommonly  aaaociated,  npou  the  same  variety 
and  tmder  the  same  oonditione,  that  I  cannot  but  helieve  that 
both  are  dne  to  the  aame  cause.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  theae 
large,  blackened  and  decaTing  galls  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  are  readily  noticed  in  spring,  may  be  the  flret,  and  is 
certainly  the  surest,  indication  to  the  grower 
that  the  smaller  ones  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  roots  beneatJi. 

Treatment. — With  our  present  knowledge, 
no  method  of  treatment  caa  be  recommended. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  zealously  exclude 
and  bom,  at  planting  time,  all  plants  foond  to 
be  affected,  and  to  root  up  and  destroy  any 
found  in  the  fleld.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  trouble  spreads  from  plant  to  plant, 
and  Selby  says  that  inBtaaces  have  been  cited 
where  the  disease  spread  from  raspberries  to 
peach  trees.  This  leads  him  to  suggest  thai 
planting  raspberries  and  blackberries  in  young 
orchards  is  on  that  account  a  very  dangerous 
practice. 

Case-Knot.     (Fig.  48.) 

BaUer.  Boll.  Coroell  Eip.  3ts.  M:  «ZT. 

This  is  a  disease  of  the  same  insidiona, 
treacherous  habit  as  the  one  just  described. 
It  is  most  common  on  blackberries,  though 
perhaps   not    confined    to  them   alone.      It  is 

manifest  by  numerous  rough,  warty  knots  upon     ~ ■ 

the  canes.    These  knots  somewhat  resemble  the 

black-knot   of  pinm    in  appearance,  but  with 

small,  whitish  eruptions  surrounding  the  central  knot.     It  is  not 

common,  but  seems   to  be  widespread,   and   in   a    few  oases,   at 

least,   has  wrought  serious   injury.     A  similar  diseased  condition 

is  sometimes  to  be  observed  upon  the  canes  of  red  raspberries, 

as  a  result  or  accompaniment  of   anthracnose. 

The  only  treatment  that  can  be  recommended  at  present  is  to 
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avoid  all  plants  ehowing  indiositioiis  of  the  disease,  or  to  eradicate 
them  at  once,  it  fonnd  groiring  in  the  field.  To  combat  a  die- 
ease  with  the  cause  nnknown  is  to  fight  on  enemj  in  the  dark. 
Tet  Dianj  snob  problems  confront  the  grower,  for  the  solatiou  of 
which  he  most  look  to  the  student  and  the  BpeeiaJist. 

LESS  PBOUINENT  DISEASES 

In  addition  to  the  species  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding p^es,  many  others  have  been  reported  npon 
different  Rnbns  hosts.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  of 
little  or  no  economic  importance.  The  following  enu- 
meration is  designed  aa  a  mere  reference  list  for  the 
benefit  of  the  student.  The  species  are  arranged  ap- 
proximately in  systematic  order,  according  to  Sac- 
cardo's  classification,  with  the  most  available  refer- 
ences to  the  literature  of  each.  The  hosts  given  are 
simply  those  upon  which  the  species  is  known  to  have 
been  found.  Though  as  full  as  practicable  to  make 
it,  no  claim  is  made  to  completeness  in  the  enumer- 
ation, either  of  species  or  of  hosts.  Since  the  genus 
Bubus  is  so  largely  a  European  one,  and  since  this 
work  aims  to  deal  with  it  only  as  fonnd  in  North 
America,  only  those  species  reported  from  North 
America  are  included. 

Little  attempt  has  been  made  to  decide  questions 
of  nomenclature  or  synonymy.  That  battle  is  left 
for  those  better  able  to  fight  it.  The  nomenclature 
follows  Saccardo's  "Sylloge  Fungorum,"  since  that  can 
be  taken  as  a  standard  throughout,  while  most  other 
works  deal  only  with  special  groups,  and  hence  are 
bnt  fragmentary  so  far  as  this  list  is  concerned. 
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B  6.    Od 

leaves  of  different  species  or  Hosa  and  Rnbus. 
AtUHna  rubieola,  Ell.  and  Ev.  Proc.  Phil.  Acad.  1890;  SIS.— I'jrea. 

35.    Soccardo,  Syll.  Pung.  9:384.     On  leaves  of  Bubue  ilriaoSfl 

and  S.  occidentalit. 
J-tttrella  Pearatmi,  Ell.  and  Ev.     Saccardo,  Syll.  Fung.  9;  395.    [Ai- 

terina  Peanoni,  Ell.  and  Ev.  Jour.  Myi.  1  r  92,  135.— Pjrea.  43. 

Saccardo,  Addltomenta  10.1    On  csneH  of  caltivated  blackberry, 

Vlneland,  N.  J. 
Mtliola  manea.E.  and  M.  Am.  Nat.  IT:  1284.     £11.  and  £t.  Fyren. 

47.    Saccardo,  Syll.  Fung.  9:419. 
Meliola  (onjuiBeo,  Ell.  and  Bv.  Joiir.  Mjo.   2:42.     Saeeardo,   Syll. 

Fung.  9:420.     The  two  preceding  species  on   leareB,   stems  and 

petloleB  of  M,  triviatU,  Lonlslana,  and  B.  nitrobaeeua,  Alabama. 
CnsiuKliHm  tUmgatum,  Berk  and  Deem.     Saccardo,  S;ll.  Fang.  1:  TB. 

Ell.  and  Ev.  Pfren.  60.     On  leaves  ot  many  different  plants. 

FaUILT    Sph  JHl^HF" 

Falia  Bubi,  Fuck.  Peck,  Rep.  N.  Y.  Mns.  28:  72.  Saccardo,  Syll. 
FoDit.  1 :  109. 

Valia  ceratophora,  Tul.  Ell.  and  Ev,  Pyran.  481.  The  two  preced- 
ing species  on  branches  of  £ubui  Canadeniii  and  other  plants. 

Falia  lubtlgpeaUi,  C.  and  P.  Peck,  Rep.  N.  T.  Hub.  27: 109.  Saco. 
Byll.  Fong.  1: 126.     Eli,  and  Ev,  Pyren.  485.     On  leaves  of  Bubut 

ViltOIHS. 

Falia  igngentiia.  Fr.  Sacc.  Syll.  Fung.  1:130.  [Diatrypi  Fran- 
gwlae  (Pers.)  Cooke,  Handbook  2:818.  J>iaporlke  ayngentiia 
(Fr.)  Pack.  Symb.  204.  Ell.  and  Ev.  Pyren.  412.]  On  branches 
of  Rubus. 

Valta  tepincola.  Puck.  SacO.  Syll.  Fung.  1 :  134.  On  dry  branches 
of  Rnbns. 

Onomonielta  melanostyla  (DC.)  Sacc.  Syll.  Fung.  1:419.  [Spharia 
melanoityla,  DC.  Fl,  Fr.  6:129.  Onomonia  melanottyla  (DC.) 
Ell.  and  Ev.  Pyren.  328.]  On  Bttbut  vdoratua  (Farlow  and  Sey- 
mour). Ususlly  found  on  elm. 
Fkyaaloipora  erietteffa  glabrata  (C.  and  F.)  Sacc.  Syll.  Fung.  1:443. 
iBotryoaphiEria  fiiUffitwsa  (M.  and  P.)  Ell.  and  Ev.  Pyren.  546.] 
On  branches  of  Bubui  Idaut,  Xew  Jersey. 

Venturla  Sunzet,  Sacc.  Syll.  Fung.  1 :  588.     On  the  upper  surface  of 

DiaptTthe  [Chorottate]   abacura   (Peck.)     Sacc.   Syll.  Fung.   1:627. 

BU.  and  Ev,  Pyren.    441.      [  Falsa   obicura,   Peek.      Rep.  N.   Y. 

Mos.  28:  73.]     On  dead  stems  of  fludm  itrigoaai.  New  York. 
DiapttrOit    [Telrattaga\   gallophila,   Ellis,   Ball.   Torr.   Bot.   Club, 

8;Sa.    Sacc.  Syll.  Fung.  1:667.     Ell.  and  Ev.  Pyr«n.  467.     On 

dead  eaiiea  of  Bulmi  nierobaeeui,  Setr  Jersey. 
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ta  (Ft.)  Nlta.    Smc.  S;II.  Fang.  1:  6fl7. 
On  branches  or  AhA«(  nigrobaeeut, 

a,  luuHd,  B.  parviflOTVi  and  B.  vitifoliua. 
Didnmoipluina  Manitobeniii,  £11.  and  Ev.  Pyren.  733.     Sacc.  Syll. 

Pong.  11:313.    On  raspberry  leaTcs. 
Leptotphairia    Doliolum    (Pers.)    DeNol.      Skjc.    SyU.    Fung,   2:14. 

£11.  and  £t.  Pyren.  365.     Common  on  dead    stems  of   herbaceons 

plants  i    also  reported  on  Bubus. 
Ltptotpharia  futctlia   (B,    and  Br.l   Ces.  and   DeNot.     Saco.    Syll. 

Fung. 2:30.  Ell.  and  Ei.  Pyren.  353.  On  dead  stems  otii.ifniroiHi. 
Olyptoipharia    Ilotaritii,  Fuck.     Sacc.   Syll.  Fnng.  2:90.     EII.  and 

Ev.  Pyren.  736.     Common  on  stems  of  Rosa,  Rnbns,  etc. 
Clypeoaphama  ffendenonta  (Ell. )  Saoo.  Syll.  Fung.  2 :  91.     Ell.  and 

Ev.  Pyren.  ilO.     |_Sp*ario  J«nder»o«ia,  EU.  Qrev.  5: 1*.    SpMaria 

mtlantera,  Peek,  Rep.  N.  Y.  Mas.  29:  62.]    On  dead  cones  of  black 

and  red  raspberry. 
Xttaipharia  aHitometra  (Cooke  and  Hark).    Sacc.  Syll.  Pang.  2: 163. 

Ell.  and  Et.  Pyren.  381.    [Spkaria  aniiemttra,  Cooke  and  Hark. 

Orev.  9:86,    EttdophUxa  ai^itotnetra  (Cooke  and  Hark. J.  Cooke, 

Grev.   17:89.1      On  twlga   ot  Bubna,  Encalyptus,   Dracmna,  and 

other  plants. 
Metaipharia  tepineola  (Fr,  I)  Fuok.     Sac*.  SyU.  Pnng.  2:164.     Ell. 

and  Ev.  Pyren.  380.     [Sp\mTia  sepincola,  Fr.  Syst.  Uyc.  2:  «98.] 

On  dead  stems  of  Rosa  and  Rubus. 
Splutria  rubincola,  Schw.      Sacc.  Syll.  Pimg.  2 :  380.     [  VaUa  rubin- 

eoia  (Sebw.).      Ell.  and  Ev.  Pyren.  473.]     On  branches  of  Rnbas, 

Betbiebem,  Pa. 
Spkmria  catpitulam,  Schw.     Sacc.  Syll.  Fang.  2:  406.    Ell.  and  Ev. 

Pyren.  748.     On  branches  of  oaltivated  red  raspberries. 
Spkaria   obtuia,    Schw.      Sacc.    Syil.   Fang.    2:423.       Ell.    and   Ev 

Pyren.  TE>3.    On  dead  canes  of  B.  %igTcbaceita , 
Spkaria  fiiiAanin,  Schw.      Sacc.  Syll.  Fung.  2:423.     £11.  and  Ev., 

Pyren.  752.    Common  in  dead  canes  ot  Babus. 

PaUILT  HTPOCBU.CI.X. 

ffupoerea  tufa  (Pers.)  Fr,    Sacc.  Syll.  Fung.   2:SZ0.    Ell.  and  £v. 

Pyren.  78.     [Spkaria  rufa,  Pers.,  Syn.  Fang.  13.]     Common  on 

decaying  wood  and  bark. 
Oibberella    SaubineHi    (Hont.)   Sacc.   Syll.    Pong.  2:564.      Ell.  and 

Ev.  Pyren,  120.    On  dried  sterna  of  many  plants. 


_.,.....  ,  Syll.     Fnng.     2:881. 

[Li^kiostoina  pramormm  (Lasch)  £11,  and  Ev.  Pjren.  233. 
Zopkiottoma  Serophuiaria,  Peck,  Rep.  N.  Y,  Una.  28:76.]  On 
dead  stems  of  Knbus  and  many  herbaceous  plants. 
Lopkiottana  hituapidatum,  Cooke,  Handbook  Brit.  Fang.  2:848. 
Saco.  SyU,  Pnng.  2:707.  BU.  and  Bv,  Pyi«n.  233.  On  deeortl- 
oated  twigs  of  Bubtu  odomtut. 
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Byattriitm  angusfafum,  Alb.  and  8chw.    Saoe.  Syll.  Faog.  2;  744. 

£11.  and  Ev.  Pyren.  693.    {HytUriampaliean,  tu.  anguBtatum 

(A.  and  8.)  Fr.  Sfat.  M;e.  2 :  580.      Syitertutu  Eucalypti,  Phil. 

and  Hark.  GreT.  13;23.]    On  branches  and  barb  of  Bubus,  PiruB, 

and  other  plants. 
Ss'teritim  cot^uent,  Sehw.    Sacc.,  Syll.  Fung.  2:  754.    Perhaps  only 

a  form  of  Mypodemta  toMmuiw  (Fr.).    Ell.  and  Ev.  Pyren.  Til. 

On  Hubns  cane*,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
'  Smoderma    virffuUorum,    DC.     Sacc.  Syll.  Pnng:.  2:786.     Ell.    and 

Et.  Pyren.  Til.    [Bjiiterium  Bubi,  Pars.  Obe.  Myc.  1:84.]    On 

dead  canes  of  Bubns. 
SvittTographium    Jiuborum,    Cooke.      Sacc.    Syll.    PuDg.   9: 1123. 

ISgiUrium  vitieolum,  C.  and  P.  Diae.  C.  S.  33.     Qrev.  4,  t.    68. 

ffj/tleragraphium    Mori    vitieolum,    C,    and    P.       Ell.    and    Ev. 

Pyren.  7M.    Sgatorographinm  vitieolum  Buborum,  Coobe.  Saoo. 

Syll.  Fong.  2:  782.]     On  caoea  of  Bubua  nigrobaccus. 


On  weak  leaves  ol 

Fhyllottieta  bieoh>T,  Peck,  Rep.  N.Y.  Mas.  43: 26.- Jour.  Myc.  6:134. 

Sacc.  Syll.  Fang.  10;  110.    On  leaves  of  Babvt  oioratus. 
Phvlloititta  variabilit.  Peck,  Rep.  N.  T.  Maa.  35:138.      Sacc.  SyU. 

Fang.  10:110.     On  leaves  of  Bubui  odoratus, 
Phoma  XethaXit,   Ell.  and  Martin.    Farloir  and  Seymour,  Host.  Ind. 

19B.     Now  thonKbt  to  be   the  pycnidlal   stage   of    Clypeotpkaria 

Henderionia.     On  Rubut  viUoBui. 
Phoma  htrbartim.  West.     Sacc.  Syll.  Fung.  3:133.    On  herbaceous 

Vemiieularia   compacta,  C.  and   E.   Grev.  5:54.     Sacc.  Syll.  BWg. 

3:222.     On  branches  of  Rubus,  grape,  and  dahlia. 
Vermiettlaria    tffuta,    Schw.      Sacc.    Syll.    Fung.   3:222.     On    badly 

decayed  Rnbas  atema- 
Cytotpora  Bubi,  Schw.     Sacc,  Syll.  Fang.  3:252.     On  yonng  twigs 

of  red  raspberry. 
Spkaropiit  rubieola,  C.  mA  E\\.    Sacc.  Syll.  Fung.  3:294.    On  canes 

of  red  and  black  raspberry. 
Dipladia  Buborum   fSchw.)    Sacc.  Syll.   Fung.    11:GIS.    [Spharia 

Buborum,   Schw.  Syn.  Am.  Bor.  167T.     Sacc.   Syll.   Pnng.  2:423. 

Diplopia  Bubi,  Fr.  (!).     Sacc.  Syll.  Fnug.  3:339.]     On  cane*  o( 

Bubun   ttrigotui. 
Atcocltyta  Bubi,  Laach.    Farlow  and  Seymour,  Host  Index  36.    On 

Bubut  inHo»u», 
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Darlvea  FilM«t  (B\v.)  Ca»t.    Sboc.  S^tl.  FnaK.  3:410.    Ob  Uredlnen 

growing  on  Rnbus  and  many  other  ptimtB. 
BendtTionia  platypni,  Ell.  and  Ev.  Tarr.  Bot.  Club  1S84:  73.    Saec. 

S7II.   Fung.   3:120.     On  twigs  ol  Bvbvi   nif/Tobtteetti   and  S. 

villotut. 
Eendertonia  tarmeneomm,  West.    Skc.  Syll.  Plmg.  3:420-10:321. 

On  branches  of  Bubus  and  man;  otber  plants. 
Sendertonia  Bubi,  West.      Sacc,  Syll,  Fung.   3:424.-10:321.      On 

branches  of  Subui  viti/oliut. 
ShahdoipoTa  Bubi,  EU.  Jonr.  Hyc.  3:90.     Sacc.  Syll.  Fang.  10:388. 

On  canes  of  Bvbvi  >iTigi>i\u. 
Fauilt  Lbftosi-bouacils. 

Leptothyritim   vulgare  (Fr.)    Saco.  Syll.  Fung.  3:633.     On  stems  of 


Order    Meianeoniea 

Myxomia  atro-viridit,   B.  and  Br.      Sacc.  Syll.   Fong.  3:734.     On 

Rnbus  canes  in  Alabama. 
Libertella   Soia,   Deam.     Sacc.   Syll.    Fung.    3:745.     [Ufamoipora 

Soia  (Deam.)  Ff.  S.M.  3:479.]    On  weak  or  dead  canes  of  .Sufru« 

vitifoHut  and  other  Roaacest. 
Melatmotiium  priieum,  Schw.     Sacc.  Syll.  Fung.  3:  750.    On  branebea 

of  cultivated  red  raspberries. 
CorytWKm  mtcroitietum,  B.  and  Br.     Saco.  Syll.  Fung.  3:775.     On 

weak  or  dead  branchea  of  Rubua  and  other  plants. 


Order  Hj/phomyeetea 
Family  Hdcbdinkx. 


Fam:lt  Dkhattis. 


Otadoaporium   kerbarum   (Pers.)   Link.     Sacc.   SyU.   Fang.  4:850. 

On  all  parts  of  different  plants  the  world  over. 
Oercoepora  roticola.  Pass.     Saco.  Syll.   Fang.  4:460.     On  leaves  of 

roses  and  blackberry. 
Otrcospora  Bvbi,   Sacc.   Syll.   Fung.   4:461.     On  leaves  of  Svbvt 

irivialii  and  B.  cuneifolius. 
Macrosporium  punctiforiHe,    Berk.      Sacc.   Syll.    Fung.    4:531.     On 

dead  canes  of  £ul>uf  oceidtnialii. 
Macroiparium  Bubi.  Ellis,  N.  A.  F.  H4.     Sacc.  Syll.  Fang.  10:673, 

On  leav  -    ' .---....- 


IS  of  BubuM  kUpidu* 
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BtptBtpoTium  pT<xlongtt»,    Sbcc.    8;11.    Pung.    4i644.     On   twigs  of 
Sutmi   occidentalU. 

i'AUTLT    STTI.BaS. 

Sporocybe   paratUica    (Peck)    Saec.    Syll.  Pong.   1:806.     fiVrieotiio 

parasitica,  Peck,  Bep.  N.  Y.  Hus.  33;SS.]    On  decayed  branches 

of  Subua  strigoaul. 
Oraphium  pruinoiipei  (Psck)    Sacc.    Syll.  Pnng.  4:614.      IStilbum 

pruinoiipea,  Peck,  Rep.  N.  Y.  Hna.  33:  28.]      On  dead  branches 

of  Jiubua  etrigosua. 
0rapkiuta  graeile,  Peck,  Rep.  N.  Y.  Hue.  34:  50.     Sacc.  Sfll.  Fung. 

4:6ie.    On  leaiea  of  Bubua  strigoiui. 
Itarioptit    Orayiana,  Ellis,  Ball.  Terr.  Bot.  Clnb,   1882;  98.     Sacc. 

Syll.  Fang.  4:631.    Od  old  branches  of  Subui  nigrobaccu». 

FAHILT  TCBKBCTII^BIBX. 

Tubercularia  decoloratu.  Peck,  MSS.  ITvbercularia  carpogena. 
Peck,  Rep.  N.  Y.  Has.  1^:31.  Sacc.  Syll.  Fung.  10:705.  Not 
Tubereularia  tarpi>gena,  Corda. )  Oq  ripe  blackberries,  diacolor- 
Ing  the  aSecled  drupes,  making  them  re<l,  tike  itself,  hence 
en  ally  overlooked. 
TubercuUna  ptraicina  (Dltm.)  Saoc.  Sytl.  Fung.  4:653.  Parasitic 
on  Bed   Bust  and  other  fungi   (Uredine»|,  foond  on  the  leaves 

1 :  746.    Od  stems  of  dead 


Family  Clavabibm. 

Sacc.  Syll.  Fung.  6:750 


Order    Uredineai 

Phragmidium  graeile  (Pari.)  Arthur,  la.  Ured.  IBl.  Sacc.  Syll. 
Pong.  7:749.  Peck,  Rep.  N.  Y.  Mus,  29:50.  [Fhraemidiiim 
incrassatun  graeile,  Farlow,  N.  A.  P.  282.]     On  leaves  of  Jiubiia 

and  C.     N.  A.  P,  569.    Sacc.  Syll.  Pong. 

nigrobaccui  (1). 

Tracy  and 

Qalloway,  Jour.  Myc.  4:62.  Stone  &  Smith  Rept,  Mass.  Hatch 
Eip.  Sta.  9:74.  [CoUoaporium  Subi,  Ell.  and  Holw.  N.  A.  P. 
1878.  Baco.  Syll.  Paog.  7: 159.]  On  leaves  of  Rubus  eceidentalit 
and  B.  Hifrebaeeiu  In  America  and  of  B.  fruticoiiii  in  Europe. 
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haetui.    Resemblea  Ckrytomyxa  aibida  \a  eitenuU  appearance. 
Order  DUcvmgcetem. 

.Pr.)    Smo.  t 

of  Bubas  and  othec  plants. 
Ptiicula  rkabarbarina  {Bt,A.)Ta\.    Sacc.  Syll.  Faag.  8;  311.    On  de- 
caying brancheB  of  IB.  ■nigrohaeeua  sod  several  European  species. 
PyrtnopizUa  Bnbi  (Pr.)  Behm.    Saco,  SjU.  Fnng.  8:381.     On  dead 

brBDcbes  of  Babns  In  Europe  and  America. 
PyrenopeiUa  lacerala  (C.  and  P.)  Sacc.  Sjll.  Pnng.  8:361.     [Ptziia 

taceraUi,  C.  and  P.  GreT.  l:e.|     On  twlga  of  Buhua  odoratui. 
Lachnclta  rv/o-olivacea  {A.  and  S.).  Sacc.  S;?!].  Fung.  8:398.    [VelH- 

taria  mfa-oUvactn,  A.  and  S.    Puck.  Symb.  Myc.  300.]    On  dead 

bnt  moist  branchea  of  Rubns. 
Trichopetiia  eubockracea   (C.  and    P.)    Sacc.    Sytt.    Pnng.    8;  408. 

[Peziia  lubochraeea,  C.  and  P.    Grev.  1:6.)    On  stems  of  Subug 

odoratui. 
DattiKcwha    HeoioT    (Bull.)    Puck.      Sacc.  Syll.   Pung.  6:439.      On 

branches  of  Bubns  and  many  other  shmbs  and  trees. 
Datyacypha  ac-uHpila  [Kai&i.)    Sacc,   Syll.  Fong.  8:447.     Oa  Rubut 

parvifioTUi,  stems  of   grasses,  etc. 
Daiyicypha  clandettina  (Bull.)  Puck.  Sacc.   Syll.  Pung.  8:457.     On 

fallen  and  decaying  wood  of  Rubua  and    other  shrubs  and  trees. 
Daiytcypha  tBabrB-viOoaa   (Pbill.)   Sacc.  Syll.  Fung.   8:468.   [Ptziza 

tcabro-vWota.  Phlll.  Grev.  7:22.]    On  canes  of  BhIhi  parvifiOTUi. 
P^UtI.T  DlBMATBA. 

Tympanit  eoiuperaa,  Pr.  Sya.  Myo.  2:175.     Sacc.  Syll.  Pung.  8:578. 

On  weak  or  dying  brancheB  of  different  trees  and  shrubs. 
FAMtl.y  BtTLOAKnx. 

Orhilta  vlnoia  (A.  and  S.)EarBt.    Sacc.  Syll.  Fung.  8:622.    On  fallen 

and  naked  branches  of  Bubns  and  many  other  sbrnbs  and  trees. 
FAinLV  Stictis. 

1.  SyU.  Pong.  8:694. 


«uW,  Pr.  Syat-Myc.  2:678.)    On  leaves  o 
iytiima  Blakei,  H.  A.  Cnrtla.  Parlow  and  Seymour,  Hoe 

On  Bubm  hiipidus. 
LT  Patiixaribji. 
urtlla  e«mpTei»a  (Pars.)  Tnl.    Sacc  Syll.  Pung.  8: 790. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

THE  BOTANY  OF  THE  BBAMBLBS 

In  order  that  the  student  and  the  experimenter 
may  gain  a  proper  view  and  perspective  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  amelioration  of  the  bramble  fruits, 
and  of  what  may  be  expected  from  further  effort,  a 
descriptive  inventory  is  here  made  of  all  the  species 
and  marked  natural  varieties  of  the  genus  Rubas,  which 
are  either  native  to  North  America  (north  of  Mexico) 
or  are  in  cultivation  here.  A  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject from  the  'view-point  of  the  historian  and  plant- 
breeder,  together  with  a  revision  of  the  blackberries 
and  dewberries,  is  contained  in  Bailey's  "Evolution 
of  our  Native  Fruits." 


BUBUS,    LINN. — BRAMBLE 

Cal^x  persistent,  G-parted,  withoat  bractlets ;  tnbe  short  uid 
open.  Petals  5,  deeiduoua.  Stamens  nnmerous.  Aebenes  asD- 
Bi\j  namerona,  with  2  collateral  snepeiided  ovnles  in  each  celt, 
one  of  which  is  abortive,  becoming  small  drapes.  Styles  nearly 
terminal,  gtigma  simple  or  obtuse.  Beceptaole  spongy  or  snc- 
calent,  convex,  persistent  or  decidnons.  Perennial  herbs  or 
somewhat  woodj,  erect  or  trailing,  often  prickly,  leaves  simple 
or  3  -  5  (oliolate,  with  stipules  adnate  to  the  petioles;  flowers 
mostly  white,  reddish  in  a  few  species,  solitary  or  in  clnsters; 
fmit  usnallj  edible,  black,  red  or  yellowish. 

The  genus  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Latin  word 
rubm;  meaning  red.      Althongh  represented  by  many   speoies  in 
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North  America,  it  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  Old  World, 
where  the  botany  of  the  enbject  becomes  ezceedinglj  complex, 
owing  to  the  endless  variety  and  frequent  intermlitnre  of  forms. 
The  following;  list  includes  onlj  species  native  to  North  America 
north  ot  Mexico,  and  such  European  and  Asiatio  species  as  are 
known  to  be  in  cultivatioa  is  the  United  States. 

A.  Fruit  somewhat  hemispherical,  concave  beneath,  parting  from 
the    receptacle  when   ripe ;     drupelets   sometimes    few   in 
number,   falling  awa;  separately  (Raspberries). 
B.  Leaves  simple;  flowers  large;  prickles  none;   fruit  and 
receptacle  flat  and  broad. 
c.  Stems  ascending,  soft-woody.     Nos.  1,  2,  3. 
cc.  Stems  above  ground  nearly  or  quite  herbaceODs;  plants 
low  and  delicate.    4,  5,  6. 
BB.  Leaves  simple ;  flowers  small ;  stems  more  or  less  prickly. 
c.  Stems  frutescent,  low  and  trailing.     7. 
oc.  Stems  upright,  shrubby.     8,  9. 
BBB.  Leaves  eompound,  of  3-5  pinnate  or  pedute  leaflets, 
c.  Stems  annual,  herbaceous;  fruit  usnally  of  few  grains. 
D.  TJuarmed.     10,  11,  12. 
DD.  Armed  with  minute  slender  priokles.     13. 
CO.  Steins  biennial  and  woody,  prickly ;  receptacle  oblong. 
D.  Fruit   hemispherical;    petals  small,   erect,  white. 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. 
DD.  Pruit  oblong;  petals  large,  red.     20. 
BBBB.  Leaves  pinnate,  evergreen;    flowers   double.     31. 
,   AA.  FVuit,   or  collective  dmpelets,    adhering   to   the   juiey    pro- 
longed   receptacle,    mostly    ovate    or    oblong   and    black; 
flowers  white. 

B.  Stems  upright  ;    plant  propagating  by  suckers.     22,  23, 
24,  25,  26. 
BB.  Stems  trailing;  plant  propagating  by  tips.     27,  28,  29, 
30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35. 

1.  EuBUS  ODOKATUB,  Linn. — Purple -flowering  raspberry.  Thimble- 
berry,  Mulberry  (erroneooely). 

St«m  shrubby,  erect,  3-S  feet  (9  -  IS  decimeters)  high, 
branched;  leaves  large,  cordate  at  base,  3-5  lobed,  the  middle 
one  often  prolonged,  mncronately  serrulate -tooth  ed ;  stlpnles 
nearly  free,  deciduous,  peduncles  and  calyx  densely  clothed  with 
purplish,  very  clammy,  glandular  hairs,  extending  to  npper  parts 
of  stem ;  pedancles  many-flowered,  compound ;  flowers  very 
large,   sepals    tipped  with  a  long  appendage,  as  long   as   the 
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Begment,  and  sometimeB  diluted;  pet&ls  broadlj  obovate,  pur- 
plish rose-color,  longer  than  the  sepals;  fmit  broad  and  flat, 
red,  well-flavored.     (Pig.  49.) 

Original  diitribuUon.  —  Nova  Scotia  tc  Florida  and  went  to 
Michigan. 

A  form  with  oblong- lanceolate  lest  lobes,  smaller  and  more 
compact    inflorescence,   and   smaller   (mit  of   a  "more  decided 


Fig.  19.      Jfulnit  odorMui     (XK) 


musky  taste,"  was  described  from  West  Virginia  bj  Millepangh 
ae  var.  Columbianua,  in  1892.     (Bull.  24,  W.  Va.  Exp.  Sta.) 

For  the  position  which  this  species  holds  In  cnltivation,  see 
Chapter  VI. 

2.  B.  PABVIFLOBUS,  Nutt.— Eocky  Mountain  Thimbleberry.     B. 
Nvtkamig,  Mocino,     B.  CaUfomieus,  O.  Eontze. 

Stems  erect  or  drooping,  3-8  leet  (1-2.5  meters)  high;  bark 
green  and  smooth,  or  more  or  less  glandular  pubescent,  becom- 
ing brown  and  shreddy;  leaves  palmately  G-lobed,  lower  lobes 
smaller  or  equal,  cordate  at  base,  unequally  8err»t«,  4^12  inches 
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foniAorut    (XJi) 


(10-30  cm.)  broad;  the  lobes  acDte  or  acDminste,  glabrona  or 
somewhat  tament«ee,  the  veins  beneath,  also  the  petioles  and 
peduncles,  nsually  more  or  less  hispid  with  gland-tipped  hairs, 
stipules  lanceolate,  acuminate;  flowers  commonlj  few,  white, 
1-2  inches  (2.5-5  em.)  broad;  calyx  glandular  pabeseent  or 
tomentose;  sepals  scute,  terminating  with  a  glandular  linear 
cusp,  about  as  long  as  the  petals;  carpels  numerous,  tomentose; 
fruit  red,  large,  hemispherical,  sweet  and  pleasant.     (Pig.  50.) 

Found   in  shaded  places  from    Monterey  to  Alaska  and  east- 
ward to  New  Mextoo  and  Lake  Superior. 
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In  California  it  becomes  more  tomeatose,  eapeoiallj  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  (tm.  velutinuB  [Hook  &  Am.]  Brewer). 

This  is  practically  a  white -flowered  B.  odorahw,  its  general 
character  being  otherwise  mach  the  same.  In  Europe  it  has  been 
BOmetimes  mentioned  in  ^rdeniug  joamals  as  B.  odoratua  var. 
alba.  It  is  an  attractive  shrub,  well  worthy  of  cnltivation.  Al- 
thoagh  found  in  severe  climates,  it  has  not  proved  hardy  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretnm.*  It  was  there  grown  from  seeds  collected  in 
a  mild  cli)nat«,  which  may  have  rendered  the  plants  tender.  This 
is  colled  Salmon-berry  in  Gray's  Botany  of  California,  bat  that 
name  appears  to  belong  properly  to  B.  gpeelabilia  of  the  Pacific 


>,  James.    B.  yeo  Mexieanus,  Gray. 

Stem  woody,  3-4  feet  (9-13  deoimetersj  high,  branched,  ereot, 
smooth,  or  with  bark  loosened  and  shredded  ;  petioles  and  yoang 
shoots  red;  leaves  reuifonn' orbicular,  slightly  rugose,  very  mi- 
nutely glandular,  somewhat  3-5  lobed,  unequally  and  oftener 
finely  serrate,  1-2  inches  (2.5-5  cm.)  broad  ;  peduncles,  petioles 
and  calyx  slightly  pubescent,  but  not  glandular  ;  stipules  lanceo- 
late, acuminate  ;  peduncles  mostly  one-flowered  ;  flowers  white, 
1-2  inches  (2.5-5  cm.)  broad  ;  sepals  oval  or  ovate -lanceolate, 
appendage  linear  or  slightly  dilated,  shorter  than  the  segments  ; 
petals  obovate,  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  sepals;  fruit  pur- 
plish or  dirty  wine-colored,  hemispherical,  drupes  large  and  soft, 
resembling  a  red  raspben?  (Fig.  51). 

Original  (lM(ri&«(it»i.— Sources  of  the  Missonri  and  oaiions  of 
the  Colorado. 

The  fruit  of  this  beautiful  Bocky  Mountain  species  was  origi- 
nally described  as  "delicious,"  but  later  observers  do  not  concur 
in  the  opinion.  The  seeds  are  large,  covered  with  only  a  thin 
pulp,  and  the  flavor  is  insipid.  It  was  originally  discovered  by 
Professor  James,  in  1822,  and  has  long  been  known  in  England, 
where  it  appears  to  be  appreciated.  Excellent  figures  have  ap- 
peared in  English  horticultural  and  botanical  journals.  Garden- 
ers there  report  success  in  propagating  it  by  seeds,  root-cnttings 
and  stem -cuttings.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  found  perfectly  hardly,  although  it  seldom  bears 
fruit.    It  does  not  throw  up  suckers  from  tbe  root,  and  is  difficult 
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to  propagate ;   BeedB  or  etem  cnttiogs  are  recoiumeaded  as  the 
most   HatiBfactocy  means,  althoagh   the   latter   do   not   take  root 
readily.*    On  the  PMns  it  BuSera  from  the  summer  Han  and  dry- 
ing  winds. 
4.  B.  Chahxmorue,  Linii.— Cloud -berry,     Baked-apple  Ben?. 

Iiow,  moncBcioQB,  or  sometimes  dicecions;  Btom  simple,  herba- 
ceoDs,  arising  from  a  frutescent,  creeping  or  subterranean  one, 
2-3*leaved,  I-flowered  ;  leaves  roundish  reniform,  somewhat 
5-lobed,  lobes  rounded  or  obtuae,  irregularly  serrate,  wrinkled; 
calyx  pubescent;  sepals  oval,  obtuse,  with  a  very  slight  point; 
petals  obovate,  wbit«,  longer  than  tbe  sepals ;  fmit  of  few 
grains,  amber-eolored  (Pig.  52). 

Widely  distributed  throughout  the  arctic  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. It  occurs  in  the  Atlantic  and  Bocky  Mountain  alpine 
regions,  but  not  in  the  Pa^iflo  alpine  regions. 

This  species  is  interesting  and  widely  known.  In  England  it 
Is  popularly  known  as  "Averon"  or  "Mountain  Bramble,"  and  in 
Scandinavia  as  "Grapes  of  the  North."  The  male  and  female 
flowers  are  home  ou  separate  st«mB,  which  are  usually,  though  not 
always,  connected  at  or  beneath  the  ground  with  a  trailing  stem 
or  rootfitock.  In  Northern  Denmark  and  Sweden  its  fruit  Ib  im- 
portant, large  quantitieB  being  gathered  and  sold  in  the  markets. 
In  Scotland  It  is  found  on  the  Orampjan  Hills,  and  it  was  the  badge 
of  the  HscFarlane  clan.  Prize  essays  coneeming  it  have  appeared 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Highland  society.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  cultivate  it  in  Europe,  but  with  poor  success. 


5.  B.  Lisiococcue,  Gray. 

"Between  B,  pedatua  and  R.  Cham^emt>rus.  Stems  herbaceous, 
dwarf,  aehy-pnberulent;  stipules  ovate,  BubscariouB;  leaves  round - 
cordate,  3~5-Iobed,  the  lobes  slightly  trisected,  lobes  and  segmeuts 
very  obtuae,  somewhat  doubly  dentate;  peduncles  branching, 
abort,  few  leaved,  bearing  1-2  terminal  flowers;  calyz  segments 
ovate,  acuminat«,  entire;  petals  obovate,  white,  shorter  than  the 
sepals;  ovaries  few  ("5-9),  drupelets  fleshy  and  tomentose." — Gray, 
Proe.  Amer.  Acad.  17:  (1882)  201. 

Described  from  Oregon,  near  Mt.  Hood. 

Besemblea  S.  pedatus,  but  is  less  slender,  with  thicker  leaves, 
which  are  seldom  divided,  flowers  little  larger,  petals  broader. 

*  Garden  ind  Forwt.  li  ta-3:  SU. 
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The  oanescent,  dense  tomeDtam  of  the  ovaries  is  eeen,  even  on  the 
mature  drupeletB. 

6.  B.  STELLATtTB,  Smith. 

Stem  herbaceous,  simple,  I-flowered,  leaves  cordate,  rugose, 
deeply  3-lobed  or  3-parted,  oft«D  compoDDd,  serrate;  stipales 
ovate,  acute  or  obtuse;  pednnclea  short;  segments  of  the  eal;x 
linear -iHUceoISite  or  linear,  sometimes  ^igbtl;  spatulate;  petals 
oblong,  ereot. 

i>ufri5uMon.—Behring  region,  Wraogel  Land,  Aleutian  Islands. 

7.  B.  NIVALIS,  Dongl. 

Low,  not  more  than  6  inches  (1.5  decimeters)  high,  from  a 
long,  trailing,  frutescent  stem;  spines  rather  stout,  recarved; 
leaves  cordate,  3-lobed,  very  rarely  almost  compound,  very  sharply 
toothed,  glabrous,  the  petioles  and  veins  armed  with  reourved 
prickles,  stipules  ovate,  acute,  prominent,  often  toothed;  pe- 
dunoles  short,  I-  or  2-flowered;  calyi  lobes  lanceolate,  pubescent; 
petals  small,  lanceolat*,  very  acute;  fruit  red,  sour;  seeds  few, 
large  and  wrinkled. 

Distribution. — In  the  Bitter  Boot  Mountains  and  northward  on 
high  ridges  of  the  Booky  Mountain  system ;  also,  in  the  Cascade 
Mountains. 

This  bears  some  resemblance  to  B.  viUfoUns,  but  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  species  by  the  simple  leaves,  sharp  petals, 
lack  of  pubescence,  and  especially  by  the  simple  inflorescence. 
Professor  Piper  writes  that  "In  deep  woods  it  never  fruits,  but  on 
open,  rocky  places  bears  an  abundance  of  sour  red  berries.  The 
plant  is  prostrate,  like  S.  vitifolius." 

8.  B.  ORATXOIFOLICB,  Bunge.     Chinese  Raspberry. 

Stems  shrubby,  upright  or  drooping,  3-6  feet  (1-2  meters!  high, 
armed  with  few  straight  prickles;  leaves  glabrate,  cordate,  ovate, 
acuta,  3-G  lobed,  lower  one  smallest,  middle  lobe  long,  acuminate, 
often  narrower  at  base,  lateral  lobes  oblique,  all  doubly  serrate, 
petioles  and  veins  beneath  armed  with  scattering,  mioute,  re- 
curved prickles;  stipules  linear,  scarious,  leafy  shoots  terminating 
in  a  several -flowered,  eymose  cluster;  flowers  white,  nearly  halt 
an  inch  broad,  inconspicuous;  calyx  slightly  pubescent,  lobes 
t^angalar,  acuminate,  bearing  glandular  tipped  hairs  along  the 
margin;  petals  small;  fruit  orange -scarlet,  nearly  hemispherical 
(Fig.  63). 

Original  dwtnbtitton. —Manchuria,  Northern   China  and  Japan. 

A  furtlier  account  of  this  species  appears  in  Chapter  VI 
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9.  R.  HtCROPHTLLns,  Linn.  f.    R.  palmaUu,  Tbnnb.    Hayb«rr7. 

SpreadtUK  bush,  4  or  5  feet  (12-15  decimeterti)  high,  with  short 
stoDt  prioklea;  leaveB  amall,  dark  greea  above,  somewhat  lighter 
beneath,  silky  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath,   3-5-cleft,  the 


lobes  very  narrow,  acuminate,  doubly  and  sharply  serrate,  central 
lobe  mnob  longer  than  the  lateral  ones;  flowers  three  fourths  o( 
an  inch  (20  mm.)  broad;  sepals  narrow,  aonminate;  petals 
broadly  orate;   fmit  small,   of  little  value. 

Japan. — Said  by  Luther  Burbank  to  have  entered  into  hybrids 
which  be  considers  valuable;  but  otherwise  nnknown  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  fruit  is  occasionally  eaten  by  the  Japanese. 
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]0.  B.  ABCTicua,  Linn. 

stem  low,  herbaceous,  Bometimeg  dioecioae,  slightly  pubescent, 
mostly  erect,  1-3-Bowered;  leaves  trifoHolate ;  leaflets  rhombic- 
OTate  or  obovate,  coarsely  and  often  doubly  serrate,  slightly  petio- 
late;  flowers  rose-colored,  X-1  inch  (12-25  mm.)  broad;  calyx 
slightly  pubescent,  sepals  lanceolate,  sometimes  slightly  dilated  at 
the  tip,  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals:  petals  oboTate  to  oblsnceo- 
late;  fruit  amber-colored,  pleasant  (Fig.  54). 

Var.  .  GRANDiriiORUS,     Ledeb.      Stem    shorter,    leaflets    more 


rounded,   lateral    ones   sessile;    petals    larger,    obovate,    oblong; 
sepals  narrower,  often  mnch  elongated. 

DistribvUon. — Northern  countries  of  the  three  continents.  In 
America  it  occurs  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific,  but  not  in 
the  Atlantic  alpine  region. 
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This  pretty  little  plant  was  n,  favorite  of  LiuDcena,  who  called 
it  a,  "benefloent  plant,"  and  said  that  he  wonld  indeed  be  "an- 
gratefal  did  he  not  Kive  a  full  deecriptioD  of  it,  einee  the  Tinous 
nectar  of  its  berries  frequently  recruited  his  spirits  when  almost 
prostrate  with  hunger  and  fatigue." 
11.  R.  PEDATTS,  Smith. 

Stems  Blender,  pubescent,  creeping  or  filiform;    leaves  smooth 
or  sparingly  villons;  leaflets  enneate-obovate,  not  exceeding  an 


fig.  SS.    Biil»uptiatui[X%). 

inch  in  length,  incisely  toothed,  the  lateral  ones  often  parted  to 
the  base;  stipules  ovate-oblong,  scarious,  persiBtent;  peduncles 
long  and  slender,  bearing  two  bracts  which  are  sometimes  midway 
between  base  and  tip;  mostly  l-flowered;  flowers  white  y^-yi 
inch  (.12-20  mm.)  broad;  sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  entire  or  incised, 
abont  as  long  as  the  petaU,  at  length  reflexed;  petals  sessile,  nar- 
rowly obovate;  fruit  consisting  of  3-6  large  red,  pulpy  drupelets 
(Pig.  55). 

PaciBc  coast  from  San  Francleco  to  Alaska,  and  in  the  Bochy 
Mountains  between  latitude  52°  and  56°. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  lacks  the  protuberant  receptacle  com- 
mon to  Other  species  of  RubuB,  thus  approaching  the  genus  Dali- 
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12.  R.    Ambbicanus    (PBr8.)i    Britton.— Dwarf    Kagpherry.      R. 
triflortis,    RiohardBOn. 

Sterna  Bscending,  0-12  iDcbes  (1.5-3  deoimetere)  bjgh,  or  trail- 
ing, suffraticOBe  at  base,  smooth  or  minntely  pubeaoent,  sterile 
oneB  Hometimes  rooting  at  tlie  tipa;  leavea  3- (rarely  pedately  5) 
foliolate,  on  long  slender  petioles;  leaflets  thin,  glabrate,  or 
pubescent  beneath,  rhombic  ovate  or  ovate -lanceolate,  acute  at 
both  ends,  often  aonminate,  coarsely  and  somewhat  doubly  ser- 
rate; the  terminal  one  petiolate;  stipalea  ovate  or  oblong, 
entire;  pedunclea  mostly  terminal,  1-3  flowered;  pedicels  and 
base  ot  calyx  bearing  glandular  tipped  hairs;  sepals  ovate- 
laueeolate,  acuminate,  tomentose  toward  the  tips,  at  length 
reflexed;    fmit  small,  red  (Pig.  56). 

Labrador  to  New  Jersey,  and  west  to  Colorado. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  plant  of  eastern  woods. 
i'3.  R.  SAXATiLis,  Linn. 


Stems  pubescent,  sparsely  beset  with  minute  pricUesj  st«rite 
shoota,  long,  slender,  creeping,  terete,  often  rooting  at  the  tip 
in  autumn;  flowering  stems  erect,  mostly  simple,  4-12  inches 
(1-3  decimet«r8)  high;  leaves  3-foliolate,  on  long  petioles,  both 
sides  green  and  slightly  pubescent;  leafleta  ovate  or  rhombic- 
ovate,  obtuse  at  both  ends  or  acute  at  the  apex,  coarsely  den- 
tate, middle  one  long,  lateral  ones  short-petiolate;  stipules  ot 
flowering  stems  ovate,  of  sterile  ones  linear;  inflorescence 
cymosa,  3-10  flowered,  peduncles  terminal  and  axillary;  pedicels 
prickly;  calyx  pnbeecent,  especially  within,  but  not  glandular; 
sepals  ovate  or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  commonly  no  longer  than 
the  petals,  at  length  reflexed;  petals  small,  erect,  spatulate, 
white;  fruit  of  1-6  large  grains,  not  coherent,  deep  red;  seeds 
large,  slightly  wrinkled. 

Found  in  Greenland,  and  widely  distributed  in  Europe,  but 
apparently  does  not  occur  on  the  American  continent  proper. 

A  French  work  entitled   TraM  des  Planter  Fourragirea  men- 
tions this  as  a  good  forage  plant,  either  freah  or  dry. 
14.  R.  loans,  Linn,     European  Raspberry. 

Plant  usually  atiff,  erect,  and  light  colored,  the  main  stems 
bearing  nearly  straight,  slender  prickles;  flowering  shoots,  peti- 
oles, veins,  pedicels  and  calyx  flnely  pubescent,  but  not  glandular, 
and  sparsely  beset  with  firm,  recurved  prickles;  leaves  of  bearing 
wood  3-foliolate,  of  new  canes  mostly  5-foliolate,  thicker  than  in 
R.  strigoaua,  whitened -downy  beneath,  and  usually  somewhat 
wrinkled;  middle  leaflet  ovate,  petiolate;  lateral  ones  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, sessile,  cnt-serratej    inflorescence  sub -corymbose;   pedi- 
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Fie.  r>7.    JMmi  Idmmx^). 

eels  short,  ascending,  aggre|^t«d  above;  calys  tomeutose;  sepalB 
ovate -lanceolate,  acuminate,  longer  than  the  petals,  et  len^ 
recurved;  fruit  dark  red  or  yellow,  produced  more  or  less  eon- 
tinuoualj  throughout  the  season  (Fig.  S7). 

Original  distrilmtion.— Common  throaghout  Europe  and  western 

This  is  the  parent  of  the  older  garden  Tarieties  which  were 
Imported  from  Europe,  and  which  ushered  in  laapbeny  growing  in 
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America.    For  a  discaeeios  ol  the  cbarocterietios  of  the  species 
from  the  Btundpoint  of  the  fruit-grower,  see  Chapter  VII. 
15.  B.  STRiiiosus,  Michx.     American  Red  Raspberry. 

Stems  more  slender  and  flexible  than  in  JIubud  Idaus,  uau- 
allf  brown  of  reddish  brown,  somewhat  glaucous;   beset  with  stiff, 


Ell.  SS.    Bubui  itrieotiu  (XH). 

stTsight  prickles;  flowering  shoots,  pedicels,  calyx  and  petioles 
hirSDte,  with  glandular- tipped  hairs  in  the  wild  type,  though 
lari^ly  disappearing  in  cultivation;  leaves  of  bearing  canes  3- 
foliolate,  of  young  canes  mostly  S-foIiolate  ;  middle  leaflet  ovate, 
petiolate,  lateral  ones  ovate -lanceolate,  sessile,  cut-serrato  ;  in- 
florescence racemose,  peduncles  usually  scattered,  mostly  slender 
and  drooping;  calyx  slightly  pubescent  or  hirsute;  fruit  tight  red, 
prodaced  less  continnously  than  in  Babua  Idaua  (Pig.  S8). 
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Original  distribution. — North  Carolina  to  New  Mexico  and  far 
northward.    Northeastern  Asia,  Japan  to  Altai  and  the  Himalayaa. 

This  speciea  is  closely  related  to  R.  Id(eu&,  though  wild  forms 
can  be  readily  separated  by  botanical  characters.  la  eultivatloQ 
these  characters  largely  disappear.  For  the  position  of  the  species 
in  the  pomologioal  world,  see  Chapter  YII. 

A  white  variety  of  S.  stngosas  occurs  rarely,  and  plants  of  it, 
received  from  A.  S.  Fuller,  are  growing  in  the  Cornell  University 
gardens.  The  form  is  also  represented  in  cultivation  by  the 
variety  known  as  Meredith  Queen.  The  fruit  is  small,  soft, 
amber-whita,  with  prominent  grooved  drupes. 
16.  RuBue  HEGLECTUB,  Peek.     Purple-cane  Raspberry. 

Habit  various,  but  with  the  stem  typically  long  and  rooting  at 
the  tip,  glaucous,  more  or  less  armed  with,  prickles;  leaves  of 
bearing  canes  3-foliolate,  of  young  canes  3--5-faliolate,  coarsely 
and  irregularly  serrate,  middle  leaflet  petiolate,  lateral  ones  sessile; 
inflorescence  racemose  -  cymose ;  peduncles  mostly  erect,  armed 
with  firm,  mostly  recurved  prickles,  and  in  wild  forms  more  or 
less  hirsute  with  glandular  hairs  when  young,  lower  ones  mostly 
unequally  branched;  blooms  usually  somewhat  aggregated  at  the 
tip,  sepals  ovate,  acuminate,  scarcely  longer  than  the  petals; 
fruit  varying  from  dnll  purple  to  dark  red,  or  even  yellowish. 

Originat  distribution. — Probably  quite  generally  distributed  with 
the  two  species  which  it  connects. 

To  this  form  belong  the  Parple-cane  raspberries  of  cultivation. 
By  many  the  form  is  thought  to  be  of  hybrid  origin,  while  others 
regard  it  as  a  distinct  species.  From  specimens  before  me  I  have 
been  able  to  arrange  a  series  from  wild  plants  and  another  from 
cultivated  forms,  each  representing  an  almost  perfect  gradation 
from  B.  atrigosug.  to  B.  oeeidentalia,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
all  are  of  hybrid  origin.  A  further  discussion  of  the  group,  aa 
found  in  cultivation,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VIT. 
R.  eTRIGOSUeXOCClDENTALlS  var.   LEUCODESMI8. 

Flowering  shoots,  petioles,  pedicels,  and  calyx  hirsute,  with 
glandular  tipped  hairs,  also  beset  with  long,  slender,  strai^t  or 
recurved  prickles;  leaves  of  bearing  canes  S-foliolate,  middle 
leaflet  petiolate,  lateral  ones  sessile,  mostly  ovate,  sharply  cut- 
serrate;  inflorescence  racemose,  somewhat  aggregat«d;  calyx 
somewhat  pubescent  aqd  hirsute,  reddish  purple  within,  as  are 
also  the  base  of  the  styles. 
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This  fonn  holds  the  same  position  between  the  western  repre- 
sentatives of  the  red  and  black  raspberry  that  S.  negleetvs.  does 
between  the  eastern  ones.  It  was  found  growing  with  B.  ocdden- 
talis  var.  letiCodermtB  and  B.  slrigosus  at  Sicamous,  B.  C,  in  1S89, 
'  by  Professor  J.  M,  Maconn,  who  writes  that  it  very  mnoh  reaem- 
bles  B.  neglect-US,  the  frait  being  abnndant,  purplish  in  color, 
lacking  in  firmness,  but  plessant.  . 
17.  R.  OOCIDENTALI8,  L.    Blsck  BaBpberry,  Thimbleberry. 

Canes  long,  recurved,  at  length  rooting  at  the  tips,  conepicu- 
ously  glaueous,  armed  with  strong  recurved  prickles;  leaflets  3, 
both  on  bearing  canes  and  yonng  shoots  (rarely  5  on  the 
Utter),  ovate,  pointed,  coarsely  and  doubly  serrate,  whitened- 
downy  beneath,  the  lateral  ones  mostly  somewhat  stalked;  inflo- 
rescence cymose;  peduncles  mostly  B|;gregated  in  a  close  cluster 
at  the  tip,  short,  atifl,  erect,  bearing  stiff  recarved  prickles, 
rarely  with  straight  bristles  also;  petals  shorter  than  the  sepals; 
fruit  depressed,  firm  and  dense,  black,  rarely  yellow, 

Original  dtstrilm^on. — Monntuns  of  Georgia  westward  to  Uis- 
souri  and  the  Bonraes  of  the  Oregon,  and  far  northward  into 
British  America. 

This  is  to-day  the  most  important  raspberry  of  cultivation. 

Var.  LEUOODBRMia  (Dougl.).— B.  leuoodermis,  Dougl. 

Leaflets  coarsely  dentate -serrate,  often  approaching  incised- 
serrate;  prickles  strong  and  more  hooked;  fruit  reddish  black, 
with  a  gray  bloom  (Pig.  59). 

Found  in  the  mountains  of  Arizooa,  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  northern  Utah. 

This  hae  long  stood  as  a  distinct  species,  but  forms  of  B. 
ocaidentalia  occur  which  show  the  some  coarse  serration  of  leaves, 
and  there  is  au  eastern  yellow -fruited  form  which  has  as  strong 
and  prominently  hooked  prickles.  Professor  Piper  writes:  "I 
agree  with  Focke  in  considering  this  merely  a  variety  of  S.  oeci- 
denlalis.  I  have  never  seen  it  with  'yellow'  fruit,  as  described 
in  Botany  of  California.  The  fruit  is  dark  wine-red,  nearly 
black,  and  of  excellent  flavor." 
IS.  R.  HEBPERius,  Piper. 

"Habit  of  B.  laieodenrnt;  1-2  meters  high;  young  stems 
glaneons,  older  ones  brownish  and  shining,  densely  beset  with 
strong    prickles,    which   are    strtught    on    the    larger    branches 
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but  more  or  lees  recurved  on  the  smaller  ones;  leaves  trifo- 
liolate,  or  on  young,  vigorous  shoots  pedately  5-folio1ste;  leaf- 
lets 5-8  cm.  long,  ovate,  aeuminate,  thickish,  coarsely  and 
doubly  serrate,  perfectly  green  and  glabrous  on  both  sides,  not 
shiny,  armed  on  the  midrib  beneath,  and  even  on  the  lateral 
veiUB,  with  recurved  or  straight  prickles;  lateral  leaflets  on 
very  short,  1-2  mm,  long  petioles;  terminal  leaflet  Bometimes 
3-lobed;  petioles  stout,  usually  glaucous,  2-5  cm.  long,  armed 
with  stout  recurved  prickles;  stipules  setaceous,  about  U  mm.  ' 
long;  flowers  in  terminal  corymbs,  or  a  few  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  these  solitary  or  in  clusters  of  two  or  three'; 
peduncles  and  pedicels  stout  and  more  densely  armed  than  the 
branchlete;  sepals  in  fruit  green,  glabrous,  deltoid -lanceolate, 
long- acuminate,  12  mm.  long;  petals  and  stamens  not  seen; 
fruit  nearly  black,  without  bloom,  dry  and  rather  tasteless; 
young  carpels  neither  glaucous  nor  tomentose;  seeds  large. 

"Closely  related  to  B.  teueodermis,  Dougl.,  and  S.  occidentalis, 
Linn.,  from  both  of  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the 
entire  absence  of  pubescence  on  the  under  side  of  tlte  leaves. 
It  is  also  much  more  strongly  and  densely  armed  than  either. 

"The  plant  occnrs  sparingly  in  Snake  River  ea&on,  and 
Wawawai  and  Almota,  Whitman  county,  Washington.  It  grows 
usually  along  stream  banks,  but  occasionally  in  crevices  of  moist 
cliffs."— ft^itfr. 

19.  B.  PHtENicoLASiUG,  Maximowlcz.  Japanese  Wineberry,  Jap- 
anese Raspberry.     R,  occidentalis,  Thunb. 

Stems  3-5  feet  (9-15  decimeters)  high,  densely  hirsute  with 
reddish,  glandular- tipped  hairs,  and  occasional  long  straight 
prickles,  which  become  recurved  on  the  petioles  and  veins  be- 
neath the  leaves;  leaflets  3,  broadly  ovate,  acuminate,  incised- 
serrate,  whitened-downy  beneath,  the  middle  one  often  somewhat 
3-lobed,  petiolate,  and  much  the  larger,  the  lateral  ones  sessile; 
inflorescence  paniculate,  pedicels  short,  erect,  calyx  very  hairy, 
closely  clasping  the  fruit  til!  nearly  mature,  when  it  becomes 
horizontally  withdrawn;  sepals  lanceolate,  awl-pointed,  stamens 
withdrawing  with  the  calyx;  petals  minute,  obovate;  fruit  small, 
rod,  acrid,  drupes  small,  weakly  coherent;  seeds  small,  smooth, 
easily  crushed. 

Original  distribulion. — Upon  the   Islands  of    Yezo   and   Nipon, 

The  species  was  described  in  1872,  and  in  1880  was  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine*  from  plants  grown  at  Kew.     Frequent 
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mention  of  it  is  found  in  both  English  and  American  horticnltural 
joanialB  since  that  date.  For  a.  discussion  of  its  hortienltural 
qualities,  see  Chapter  VI. 

20.  K.  ePBCTABlus,  Pursh. — Salmonborry. 

8t«ma  rather  robust,  5-10  feet  (15-30  decimeters)  high,  spar- 
iD|cl;  armed  with  straight  or  ascending  prickles;  leaves  3- 
foliolate,  or  occHsionally  simple,  thin,  glabrat«  beneath;  leaflets 
petiolat«,  ovate,  acnt«  or  acuminate,  doubly  incised -serrate,  and 
often  2-3-lobed,  the  veins  beneath,  also  the  petioles  and  pedanclee 
sparingly  vSlious-pubesoent ;  stipoles  linear;  flowers  solitary  or  in 
pairs,  red  or  purple,  large  and  showy;  sepala  broadly  ovate,  acute, 
or  with  a  short  acuminalion,  much  shorter  than  the  petals;  fruit 
large,  sub -conical,  red  or  yellow;  styles  long,  persistent  (Fig.  60). 

Original  Aislrih^tum. — The  Pacific  coast  from  California  north- 
ward to  Alaska. 

Professor  C.  V.  Piper,  of  the  Washington  Agricnltnral  College, 
writes;  "This  is  the  ' Salmonberry, '  and  not  R.  parviftorus,  as  per 
Botany  of  California.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  salmon- 
colored  berries,  whence  the  name ;  the  other  with  dark  wine-red 
berries.  The  former  are  better  flavored,  the  latter  having  a  bitter 
Oiftertaste.  Both  occur  growing  together,  and  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished save  by  the  color  of  the  fruit.  The  plant  is  confined  to 
swamps  and  stream  banks." 

A  more  or  less  densely  toment4>se  and  silky  form  is  also  re- 
corded— Var.  Menziesii  (Hook),  Watson. 

This  plant  was  introduced  in  England  in  1827,  and  has  been 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  horticultural  journals  of  that  country. 
According  to  the  Journal  of  Botany*  it  has  become  naturalized  in 
Kent,  where  it  is  locally  known  as  "Woodman's  Eose."  For  fur- 
ther mention  of  it,  see  Chapter  VI. 

21.  R.  BOasPOUVS,  Smith. — Rose -leaved  Raspberry.  "Strawberry- 

Bttspberry."  R.  sorbifotius,  Maxim.  (See  Fig.  28,  p.  149.) 
A  low  plant  1-2  feet  (3-6  decimeters)  high,  forming  dense 
clumps  from  the  numerous  suckers  produced;  stems  and  branches 
covered  with  recurved  prickles;  leaves  evergreen  in  its  native 
habitat,  pinnate,  leaflets  5-7,  or  3  at  the  ends  of  the  flowering 
shoots,  sessile  or  the  end  one  petiolate,  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
sharply  and  doubly  serrate,  the  under  side  green,  with  scarcely 

n'oi.  m,  p.  J3I. 
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risible  soft  glandular  hairs  or  dots;  flowers  1-3  in  terminal  clusters, 
double  in  the  cultivated  form,  white,  roae-like,  1-2  inches 
(25-50  mm.)  broad,  borne  in  sueeession;  fruit  of  the  wild  form  red 
or  yellow,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  up  of  many  small 
earpels. 

Original  <listTilmtimt.—Ja,paa,  China  and  the  East  Indies. 

For  an  account  of  B.  romfoHns  in  cultiTation,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Chapter  VI. 
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22.  B.  NIOROBACcua,  Bailey.     B.  vUlosas,  authors,  not  Ait.     Com- 
mon or  High  Blackbeny.     Long  Blackberi?.* 

Stems  shrubby,  1-8  feet  (3-25  decimeters)  high,  furrowed  or 
terete,  upright  or  reoliaing,  armed  with  stout  curved  prickles; 
;ouDg  brauchee,  peduncloB,  stipules,  petioles  and  veins  beueatli 
the  leaves  pubescent,  and  bearing  numeroui  glandular  tipped 
hairs;  leaflets  mostfy  3  ou  fruiting  oaues,  6  on  young  csJies,  ovate 
or  oblong,  pointed,  unequally  and  sharply  serrate,  the  terminal 
one  petiolate,  the  lateral  ones  sessile  or  short  petiolate ;  inflores- 
cence racemose,  elongated,  nearly  or  quite  leafless;  flowers  nu- 
merous, conspicuous;  bracts  short;  sepals  glandular,  ovate,  with 
a  long,  linear  point,  which  is  often  dilated ;  petals  obovato- oblong, 
longer  than  the  sepals ;  fruit  narrow,  varying  from  nearly  globular 
to  long-oblong,  dull  color,  sweet;  drupelets  small,  closely  packed. 

Original  disiributUm. — Common  throughout  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  United  States  and   far  northward  in  British  America. 

Var.  S4TIVPB,  Bailey. 

Clusters  fewer  flowered;  pedicels  oblique;  fruit  short  and 
thick,  gloBsy  black,  sour  nntil  very  ripe;  drupelets  fewer,  large, 
soft,  loosely  and  irregularly  placed. 

Found  in  dry,  opeu  places.  The  type  most  common  in  culti- 
vation, as  represented  by  Snyder,  Kittatlnny  and  Agawam. 

Var.  ALBiNUB,  Bailey.     White  Blackberry. 

Canes  terete,  yellowish  green ;  leaflets  mostly  3,  even  on  yonng 
canes;  fruit  pinkish  cream  or  amber  colored,  sweet.  Other  char- 
acters closely  resembling  the  speeifin  type. 

Sparingly  found  wild,  associated  with  the  species.     Though  in- 
troduced into  cultivation  at  times,  it  has  never  proved  valnable. 
R.  HiOROBAOCUsXviLLOBUS.    Blackberry -Dewberry  hybrid. 

Btems  decnmbent  or  ascending,  rarely  rooting  at  the  tip, 
terete,  sparingly  armed  with  short,  straight  prickles;  peduncles 
and  petioles  pubescent  but  rarely  glandular.  Leaflets  usually  3, 
both  on  young  and  fruiting  canes,  simple  in  the  flower  cluster, 
oval,  acuminate,  very  deeply,  sharply  and  irregularly  incised,  the 
lateral  ones  sessile;  inflorescence  cyniose,  4-8  flowered,  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  simple,  broadly  oval  or  ovate  leaves;  sepals 
ovate,  acuminate,  rarely  expanded  at  the  tip,  slightly  tomentose 
within  and  on  the  margin;  petals  longer  than  the  sepals;  fruits 
globular  or  slightly  oblong,  good,  bright  black;  drupelets  large 
and  prominent. 

monograph  In  "Etolotion  o[  onr  NMItb  rralts." 
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Fig.  ei.    Snyder.— Kuiiu  nioTobacevt  vsr.  lativni. 

More  or  less  commonly  aBBociated  with  the  two  parent  species, 
at  least  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

At  first  sight  this  type  appears  like  a  variety  of  E.  nigrobaccus, 
but  it  is  apparently  fonnd  only  where  both  S.  nigrobaccus  and 
S,  villosus  are  growing.  This,  with  ita  habit  ot  occaBioually 
rooting  at  the  tips,  and  the  fact  that  various  gradations  between 
the  two  species  often  occur,  seems  to  be  convincing  proof  of  its 
hybrid  origin.  The  tfpe  occupies  the  same  ground  between  the 
blackberry  and  dewberry  that  S.  neglectita  does  between  tiie 
black  and  red  raspberry.  In  cultivation  it  is  represented  by  tJie 
Wilson,  Wilson  Jr.,  Thompson  Early  Mammoth,  and  others. 
This  plant  was  in  cultivation  in  Europe  early  in  the  century,  and 
was  called  Bubus  heUrophj/lhu  by  Willdenow. 
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R.  NIGROBACOUsX  STRIOOSUS. — Blackberry -Raapberry  hybrLd. 

Stems  upright,  2-3  feet  (6-9  decimeters)  high,  terete,  sparintfl]^ 
armed  with  long,  Blender,  straight  or  slightly  reflexed  prickles; 
peduncles  and  petioles  very  Biightly  pubescent ;  leaflets  of  bearing 
shoota  3.  all  sesaile,  ot  young  shoots  mostly  5,  the  three  upper 
ones  petiolste,  broadly  oval  or  obovate,  acute  or  obtuse,  sharply 
and  irregularly  serrate ;  inflorescence  cymose,  lew-flowered,  leafy, 
sepals  small,  ovate,  acute,  slightly  tomontose  at  the  margins,  and 
bearing  few  minute  glandular  hairs;  petals  obovate,  twice  as  long 
as  the  sepals ;  fruit  globular  oblong,  of  few  grains,  adhering  to 
the  receptacle. 

Found  growing  in  a  dryish  tamarack  bog  near  Lansing,  Mich., 
by  L.  E,  Bailey,  who,  after  observing  it  for  several  seasons,  pro- 
nounces it  B   ntgrohaecttS  X  strigosua. 

23.  B.  ALLBOHBN1BNS18,   Portof.     R.  villosua  var.  mtmtontw,   Por- 

ter.    B   monlanus.  Porter. 

Similar  to  B  mgrobaeeua,  plant  smaller  and  more  slender, 
somewhat  less  prickly,  branches  commonly  reddish,  the  younger 
parts  very  glandular,  leaves  and  inflorescence  like  nigrobaecua; 
fruit  rather  dry,  with  a  somewhat  spicy  flavor,  small,  long,  thinihle- 
shaped,  narrowing  toward  the  tip;  drupelets  small  and  numerous. 

Found  upon  the  mountains  and  higher  lands  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina. 

24.  E,   AROUTUS,  Link.      B,  frondoeua,    Bigel.      B.   filtoaus  var. 

frondosas,  Torr. 
Plant  lower  and  more  bushy  than  R.  nigrobaccits,  younger  parts 
pubescent,  but  sometimes  scarcely  at  all  glandular;  leaves 
thicker,  rather  mors  numerous  and  persisting  longer  in  the  fall; 
leaflets  coarsely,  sharply  and  irregularly  serrate,  both  on  young 
and  fruiting  canes;  inflorescence  shorter,  more  corymbose,  the 
lower  pedicels  subtended  by  leaves  which  are  mostly  simple  and 
smaller  toward  the  tip,  giving  the  cluster  a  leafy  or  frondose  ap- 
pearance; flowers  smaller;  sepals  broader,  less  attenuate;  petals 
roundish. 

Original  distribution. — Occurs  with  the  type,  and  northward. 
Represented  in  cultivation   by  the   Early  Harvest  and   hy  the 
riniwhi^gter,  which  was  the  flrat  blackberry  ever  introduced. 
■.  FI.ORID1I8,  Bailey.     B.  floridua,  Tratt. 

form  with  very  large  flowers    in   very   short   clusters,   and 

on  the  flowering  shoots  short,  broad  and  nearly  or  quite 

New  Jersey  to  Alabama.      Probably  not  .in  cultivation. 
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Var.  Bandii,  Biulej. 

"Low  and  diffuse,  \°-Z%°  (3-8  decimeters)  high,  the  canes 
bearinR  very  few  and  weak  prickles,  or  often  entirely  unarmed, 
very  slender  and  soft,  sometimes  appearing  as  if  nearly  herba- 
ceous; leaves  very  thin  and  nearly,  or  quite  smooth  beneath  and 
on  the  petioles,  the  teeth  rather  coarse  and  unequal ;  clnster  stont, 
with  one  or  two  simple  leaves  in  its  base,  not  villous,  and  very 
slightly  if  at  all  pubescent;  flowers  half  or  less  the  size  of  those 
of  R.  nigrobaccus;   fruit  small,  dry  and  aeedy." 

Original  distribution. — Woods,  Mt.  Desert,  Me.,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Lake  Superior, 

25.  R.  C&KADENBtS,  L.     Thornless   or  Mountain  Blackberry.     S. 

Mitlspaughii ,  Britton. 

Stems  upright,  3-10  feet  (1-3  meters)  high,  more  or  less 
deeply  grooved,  reddish  brown,  perfectly  smooth  and  unarmed, 
except  for  a  few  weak  prickles  toward  the  top  and  on  the  smaller 
branches,  petioles  and  mid-veins;  branches  and  petioles  of  the 
young  canes  glabrous,  those  of  the  flowering  canes,  together 
with  the  pedicels,  pubescent,  but  not  glandular;  leaflets  of  young 
canes  5,  the  three  uppermost  with  long  and  slender  leaf-stalks, 
glabrous  above  and  beneath,  narrowly  ovate,  mostly  rounded  at 
base,  long -acuminate,  leaflets  of  bearing  canes  3,  glabrate,  often 
broader,  more  deeply  and  coarsely  serrate  and  less  acuminate; 
stipules  of  young  canes  very  long  and  slender,  soarious;  inflores- 
cence racemose,  pedicels  oblique,  the  lower  ones  axillary,  the 
upper  Bubteoded  by  foliaeeous  bracts,  X  inch  or  more  in  length; 
sepals  broadly  ovate,  whitened -downy  within,  aoumination  short; 
fruit  ripening  late,  roundish,  jet  black,  with  large  and  promi- 
nent drupelets  and  a  rather  hard  core,  sour  and  sometimes  even 
bitterish,  at  least  until  very  ripe. 

Found  in  mountainous  parts  of  the  Atlantic  states,  but  con- 
fined chiefly  to  high  eievations,  especially  southward.  Usually 
abundant  wherever  it  occurs . 

The  species  often  crosses  with  S.  nigrobaccus,  forming  vari- 
ous gradations,  where  the  two  meet  on  the  mountain  sides. 

26.  B.   cuNEiFOLius,   Pursh.     Sand   Blackberry. 

Shrubby,  1-3  feet  (3-9  decimeters)  high,  upright,  armed  with 
numerous  stout,  recurved  prickles;  branchlets  and  lower  side 
of  the  leaves  whitish  woolly,  partially  disappearing  with  age; 
leaflets  3  on  the  bearing  canes,  5  on  the  young  ones,  obovate- 
cuneate,  acute  or  obtuse,  thickisb,  entire  at  base,  serrate  toward 
the  apex,  often  coarsely  so  on  fruiting  canes  ;  inflorescence 
cymose,  peduncles  fen  flowered  ;  sepals  oblong,  mueronate, 
woolly  within  and  without,  petals  large,  narrowly  obovate;  fruit 
roundish,  of  excellent  quality  (Fig.  62) 
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Distribution.— Sa,aiy  woods  from  sonthem  New  York  and  Peon- 
Bylvania,  soath  to  Florida,  and  west   to  LoaiBiaiia  and  MisHouri. 
This  is  repregented  in  cultivation  by  the  "Topgy,"  or  "Child's 
Tree  Blackberry." 

The  Kew  Index  also  rec- 
o^izea  a  European  species 
under  the  name  B.  cuneifotius 
Merc,  but  it  was  published 
since  S.  cuneifolim,  Pursh., 
therefore  cannot  stand.  In 
fact,  the  European  name  has 
already  been  replaced  by  B. 
epheniMes,  Pocke. 

27.  R,  TiLLoeus,  Ait.— Low 
Blackberry.  Dewberry. 
It.  CanadeHsit,  authors, 

Main  stems  shrubby,  long, 
trailing,  rather  sparsely  and 
lightly  prickly;  leaflets  3, 
on  both  fruiting  and  young 
canes  (rarely  pedately  5-7)  ; 
oval  or  ovate -lanceolate, 
aeuffiinste,  or  obtuse  at  base 
of  fruiting  shoots,  thin, 
slightly  roughened,  sharply 
and  usually  singly  cut-ser- 
rate, petioles  and  veins  be- 
neath often  prickly;  in- 
florescence oymose,  scarcely 
extending  beyond  the  leaves, 
few-flowered  ;  peduncles 
slightly  pubMoent  but  not 
glandular;  sepals  tomertos) 
within,  often  3-lobed  at  tip, 
the  central  lotie  being  long, 
expanded  and  leaflike. 
Virginia,  and   west  to  eastern 


Distribution. — Newfoundland  to 
Kansas  and   central   Minnesota. 

This  species,  with  its  varieti 
to  which   the   northern 


,  forms   the  fonndatio 
belong. 


type 
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Var.  BORIBACOCB,  Bailej. 
"Plants  laFger  and  Btronger;  leaflets  broad  below,  usually  tri- 
angular-ovate, doubly  serrate  with  email  teeth,  snd  more  or 
less  uotohed  or  iag^ced;  peduncles  louger,  Htraighter,  stouter, 
and  more  erect,  habitually  more  numerous  and  more  conspic- 
uously overtopping  the  leaves;  flowers  very  large,  Bometimee  two 
inches  (5  cm.)  across  ;  sepals  uniformly  larger,  some  of  them 
much  prolonged  and  leaf-like  and  conspicuously  lobed  {some- 
times becoming  an  inch  long  and  wide) ;  fruit  much  larger  and 
longer  as  a  rule." — Original  description. 

This  variety  is  represented  in  cultivation  by  the  Lucretia.  It 
was  found  in  West  Virginia,  though  evidently  not  common  tiere. 

Var.  MlCHlGANESfils,  Card. 

Stems  woody,  trailing  in  sand  and  more  or  less  subterranean, 
sparingly  armed  with  comparatively  weak,  reflexed  or  recnrved 
prickles,  which  become  stronger  on  the  petioles  of  the  present 
year's  growth;  upright  shoots  or  peduncles  nearly  herbaceous, 
more  pubescent,  with  but  few  slender  prickles  and  with  a  greater 
diameter  than  in  the  species;  stipules  long,  prominent,  often  1 
inch  (25  mm.)  long  on  young  wood,  with  a  distinct  midrib;  leaflets 
of  flowering  shoots  3,  mostly  ascending,  giving  the  shoots  a  leafy 
appearance;  leaflets  of  new  wood  pedately  5-T,  larger  than  in  the 
species,  more  deeply  and  irregularly  incised,  somewhat  pubescent 
above  and  beneath;  pedicels  numerous,  pubescent,  but  not  glan- 
dular, upper  one  short,  scarcely  exceeding  the  leaves;  flowers 
small,  sepals  densely  tomentose  within,  reSeied,  with  a  slightly 
expanded  acumination;  petals  small,  obovate,  about  as  long  as  the 
sepals;  fruit  large  and  Rood. 

Collected  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  near  South  Haven,  Michigan. 

This  resembles  var.  roribaocus,  but  appears  to  be  more  strictly 
trailing,  less  woody,  more  pubescent,  leaflets  more  incised  and 
not  BO  broad  at  base,  pedicels  not  so  long  and  straight,  prickles 
fewer  and  more  slender,  stipules  longer  and  flowers  much  smaller. 
28.  B.  1NVISU8,  Bailey.— K.  Canadensis  var.  invisvs,  Bailey. 

Stems  stout  and  stiff,  often  partially  ascending,  sparingly 
armed  with  reflesed  straight  prickles;  leaflets  much  larger  than 
in  the  species,  broad  and  thin,  glabrate  above  and  beneath,  the 
teeth  usually  very  large,  often  rounded  and  terminating  in  a 
minute  point;  peduncles  or  flower  stems  long  and  straight, 
glandular  in  the  wild  type;  young  flower  buds  commonly  bear- 
ing a  prominent  tip  formed  by  the  connivent  ends  ot  the  sepals, 
which  often  become  foliaceons  later;  flowers  generally  larger 
than  in  the  species  and  overtopping  the  leaves;  fruit  globular- 
oblong,  of  good  size. 
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Found  wild  at  lUmca,  N,  T. ;    probably  widely  distributed. 
Bepresent«d  in  cultivation  bfBart«l,  Geu.  Grant  sjid  Neve rf ail. 

29.  B.   Ekslenh,    Tratt.— £.    Baiteyanvg,    Britton.       R.    villosKt 

var.  kumifuius,  Torr.  &  Gray. 
"Procumbent  or  ascending,  pubescent  or  nearly  Klabrous,  the 
st«ni  slender,  sparingly  prickly,  tfae  upper  leaves  almost  invaria- 
bly unifoliotate,  and  tbe  racemeB  but  1  few-flowered.  The  leat- 
lels  are  broadly  ovate  or  oval,  acute  or  more  commonly  obtuse, 
thin,  the  terminal  ones  usually  cordate,  or  all  o(  them  rounded 
or  obtuse  at  the  base;  fruit  small.  The  plant  appears  to  be 
always  a  dry  wood  species." 

30.  B.  TBiviALis,  Michx.    Low  Buab  Blackberry,  Southern  Dew- 

Stams  shrubby,  procumbent,  t«rete,  beset  with  strongly  re- 
curred or  reflened  prickles,  glaucous  or  hirsute  with  glandular 
tipped  hairs  and  bristles ;  leaves  evergreen,  coriaceous,  glabrate, 
mostly  3-foliolate  ou  bearing  canes,  3-5-foliolate  on  young  canes; 
leaflets  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  sharply  serrate;  veins,  peti- 
oles and  peduncles  bearing  numerous  stout,  recurved  or  reSeied 
prickles;  inflorescence  cymose,  1-4-flowered;  sepals  ovate,  acumi- 
nate or  mucronate,  slightly  pubescent,  but  not  prickly ;  petals 
obovate,  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals;  fruit  oblong,  black,  good. 
(Pig-  63.) 

Original  dislributUyn. — Sandy  soil,  Virginia  to  Florida,  and 
west  to  Texas  and  Missouri. 

This  is  the  common  dewberry  of  the  southern  states.  It  is 
represented  in  cultivation  by  the  Manatee  and  Wilson's  White. 

31.  B.  viTiroLiuB,  Cham  &  Scblecht.    Pacific  Coast  Dewberry 

or  Blackberry.  B.  ursinua,  Cham  &  Scblecht.  B.  macro- 
petalus,  Dougl. 

BermaphTOdile  plant. — Stems  becoming  woody,  weak  or  trail- 
ing, 5-20  feet  (1,5-6  meters)  long,  terete,  glaucous;  fruiting 
branches  numerous,  armed  with  straight,  rather  slender  prickles, 
mostly  pubescent;  leaves  3-foliolate,  rarely  5-foliolftte  on  young 
canes,  often  simple  and  3-lobed  on  flowering  branchlets;  leaflets 
ovate  to  oblong,  coarsely  toothed,  smooth  or  somewhat  tomen- 
tose;  veins,  petioles,  peduncles,  and  often  the  calyx,  aculeate, 
with  slender  prickles;  stipules  oblanceotate  to  linear,  sometimes 
long  and  toothed;  sepals  ovate  or  ovate -lanceolate,  acuminate, 
sometimes  foliaceoualy  tipped,  then  escocding  the  petals;  fruit 
oblong,  black,  sweet  (Fig,  64). 

Pisliltale  plant.  — Leaves  all  3-foliolate,  narrower,  more 
sharply  serrate,   thinner  and   less  pubescent,   Sowers  amuller. 
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Original  dietribution. — The  coast  ranges  of  California,  Oregon 
and  Waahin^on,  the  valley  of  the  Willamett«,  and  also  in  Id^o. 

This  is  tin  exceedingly  variable  species.  Different  specimene 
of  it  were  originally  desuribed  on  adjoining  paigee  by  the  same 
anthore  as  two  species  under  the  names  B.  ritifoHut  and  B. 
uTSinM.  Later  the  pistillate  form  was  deseribed  by  Douglas  as 
B.   maeropelalut.     Some  forms  are  hermaphrodite,   others  stami  - 
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Date,  with  abortive  pistils,  and  etill  others  pistitlata,  with  only 
mdimentar;  stamens.  Some  forma  are  wholly  trailing,  while 
others  have  strong  and  nearly  upright  stems.     The  staminate 


Fie.  85.    Rtdmt  hUpidui  (XKl- 

torms  are  said  to  be  the  stouter.  The  Aughinbaogh  and  others 
belong  here.  Professor  Piper  writes  that  it  is  "abundant  in  west- 
em  Washington,  especially  in  old'bnms,'  and  fine  flavored  berries 
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are  gathered  each  year  in  great  qnantities.     It  is  locally  caJled 
blackberry,  although  it  in  really  a  defrberry." 

32.  B.  HiSFiDue,  L. — Running  Swamp  Blackberry. 

Stems  Blender,  scarcely  woody,  lonpr  and  trailing,  bearing 
numerous  small  reflexed  prickles^  stipules  linear,  conspicuous; 
leafletB  3,  rarely  pedat«ly  5,  smooth,  thickish,  mostly  persistent 
during  winter,  obovate,  obtuse,  coarsely  serrate,  entire  toward  the 
base;  flowering  shoots  mostly  glabrous,  often  bristly,  and  even 
glandular  above  when  young,  several  flowered;  flowers  small, 
sepals  ovate,  muoronate,  half  the  length  of  the  obovate,  white 
petals;  fruit  of  few  grains,  dark  red  or  purplish  {Fig.  65). 

IHstribulion. — In  low  woods  or  swampy  ground  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Georgia,  and  westward  to  eastern  Kansas  and  Minnesota. 

A  pretty  species,  of  interest  to  botanists  only. 

33.  R.  SETOSUS,  Bigelow.    B.  fcwpMw  var.  aetoaaa,  Torr.  &  Gray. 

R.  hispidvs  var.  subereclui,  Peck. 

Stem  erect  or  recurved,  somewhat  woody,  densely  beset  with 
stifi  bristles  and  long  recurved  prickles,  which  extend  to  the 
petioles  and  midrib  of  leaflets  in  young  shoots,  upper  portions  of 
plant  glandular  even  on  yoang  shoots.  Leaflets  of  bearing  wood 
3,  oblong -obovate,  obtuse  or  often  acute  and  long-pointed  at  base, 
serrate  towards  the  tips,  sometimes  nearly  entire  at  base ;  leaflets 
of  new  shoots  mostly  5,  sharply  serrate,  acute  or  acuminate,  veins 
prominent ;  bcanehlets  and  pedicels  bristly  and  glandular,  several 
flowered ;  flowers  small,  sepals  ovate,  mncronate,  half  the  length 
of  the  oblanceolate  white  petals;  fruit  black,  rather  larger  than 
in  B.  hispidtt^. 

IHstribuHon.—S-waiapj  ground,  and  even  in  dry  pastares  in 
New  York  and  New  England. 

34.  E.  LACiNiATUS,  Willd. — Cut-leaved,  or  Parsley -leaved  Black- 
Stems  procumbent,  terete,  glaucous,  armed  with  strong  re- 
curved prickles,  sometimes  perennial  at  base;  leaves  pedately  and 
pinnately  foliolate,  much  parted  and  divided,  sparingly  villous, 
especially  at  the  margins,  persistent  and  evergreen  when  pro- 
tected; petioles  pubescent  hut  not  glandular;  inflorescence  cy- 
mose;  pedicels  bearing  very  short  stalked  glands,  calyx  somewhat 
pubescent  and  aculeate  witfi  slender  prickles;  sepals  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, with  &  long  foliaoeous  tip,  exceeding  the  wbit«  obovate 
petals  ;  fruit  black,  large,  of  good  quality. 

This  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  form  of  the  European  black- 
berry, but  its  origin  is  in  doubt.      It  was  found  in   the  Botanic 
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Garden  at  Berlin  and  described  and  figured  by  Willdenow,  in  Wat- 
son's Dendrologia  Britanniea,  1825.  It  was  imported  to  the 
United  States  from  France  by  Charles  MorS,  of  Yorkville,  N.  Y. 

35.  R.  DLHiFOuirs  var.  BBLLIDIPLOHUS  bort.  B.  htUidiftorut  hort. 
R.  fruticomia  fiore  plena  hort. 

Stem  recurved -prostrate  or  climbing,  strong,  angular  and  fur- 
rowed, finely  pubescent  above,  but  not  glandular;  prickles  large, 
stronely  reflexed,  {1*001  a  large,  dilated,  compressed  base;  leavea 
3-5-foliolate,  partially  persistent ;  leaflets  broadly  oval  or  obovate, 
acute  or  cuspidate,  coriaeeouH,  slightly  rugose  above,  with  very 
fine  eloae  wllit«  felt  beneath;  petioles  prickly;  panicles  upright, 
t^rmiual,  felted,  with  prominent  angles  and  large-based  strongly 
recurved  prickles,  which  are  more  numerous  on  the  pedicels, 
lower  branches  ot  the  panicle  axillary,  the  upper  subtended  by 
linear- lanceolate  bracts,  which  are  more  or  less  deeply  3-cleft  at 
the  apex;  fioweni  double,  red  or  white;  sepals  broadly  ovate,  cus- 
pidate, finely  wblte-felted,  refleied  in  flower;  outer  petals  par- 
taking somewhat  of  the  felty  character  of  the  calyx;  stamens  and 
styles  similar  to  the  petals  in  color. 

Cultivated  both  in  Europe  and  America,  the  parent  form  a 
native  of  southern  and  western  Europe  and  oorthwestera  Africa. 

This  plant  was  found  plentiful  and  well  established  at  Freder- 
ick, Maryland,  by  A.  Coranions,  in  1876.  It  is  there  known 
as  "Blackberry  Rose,"  owing  to  its  comparatively  double  and 
showy  flowers.  The  white-flowered  form  was  received  at  the 
horticultural  department  of  Cornell  University,  from  Berlin, 
under  the  name  B,  epectabilis,  although  in  no  way  resembling 
the   true  B.  speclabilis  of  the   United    States. 

These  appear  to  be  the  forms  which  have  long  been  known  as 
Double  White  and  Double  Pink  Brarnbles.  Downing  describes 
them*  as  follows:  "They  are  beautiful  climbing  shrubs  of  re- 
markably luxuriant  growth,  which  may  be  trained  for  a  great 
length  In  a  season,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  covering  walls 
and  unsightly  buildings.  The  flowers  are  like  smatl  double  roses, 
and  are    produced   in  numerous  clusters  in  June." 

The  foregoing  list  includes  the  important  species 
which  have  found  a  home  in  the  United  States,   but 
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still  others  have  been  introduced,  chiefly  from  Japan. 
In  the  American  Horticnitnral  Annnal  for  1871, 
p.  93,  A.  S,  Fuller  mentions  Rubus  Armeniacus  and 
R.  Kaefmeisterianus,  though  the  latter  may  have  been  a 
misprint  for  Hoflmeisterianus.  The  plant  referred  to 
was  apparently  the  one  better  known  as  Grape-vine 
Kaspberry.  The  same  author  mentions*  E.  Japonicus 
as  having  been  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.     These  long  ago  passed  out  of  cultivation. 

Among  the  newer  ones  may  be  mentioned  R.  trifidus, 
Thunb.,  known  as  the  "Fire  Baspberry."  This  Japa- 
nese species  is  described  by  Professor  Geor^eson.t  as " 
follows:  "The  canes  are  very  stout,  seven  to  ten  feet 
high,  upright,  cylindrical,  smooth,  no  prickles;  leaves 
large,  palmately  veined,  mostly  seven-cleft,  serrate, 
dark  green  above  and  but  slightly  lighter  below; 
berry  of  good  size,  scarlet;  dmpes  pointed.  It  ripens 
gradually  through  July." 

The  Kew  Index  mentions  B.  decumbens,  Thnnb., 
R.  longipetalus,  Dongl.,  and  R.  tetraphyllus,  Willd.,  as 
recognized  North  American  species.  Of  these,  B.  longi- 
petalus is  given  as  a  name  only,  while  B.  tetraphyllus 
is  apparently  a  misprint,  for  at  the  place  referred  to 
the  name  is  B.  keterophyllus.  B.  decumbens  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace.  B.  nanus,  mentioned  in 
Heller's  Catalogue  of  North  American  Plants,  was 
collected  on  the  Island  of  Ascension,  and  is  not  an 
American  species. 

■Smsll  Fnilt  Onllnrtat,  110.  tAmer.  Gurdsii.  ISM),  p.  2M. 
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CHAPTER   Xn 

CVBBANTS 

The  cnirant,  though  less  extensively  cultivated  than 
some  of  the  other  small  fruits,  fills  an  important 
place  in  the  pomology  of  onr  country.  Its  sprightly 
and  healthful  qualities  render  it  desirable  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  its  staple  character  makes  it  a  compara- 
tively safe  crop  for  the  producer.  As  before  inti- 
mated, it  is  almost  wholly  a  northern  fruit,  having 
no  commercial  importance  in  the  southern  states. 
Neither  currants  nor  gooseberries  receive  notice  in 
"Florida  Fruits,"  by  Helen  Harcourt,  though  other 
small  fruits  do.  It  does  not  prosper  in  hot  and  dry 
climates.  Even  in  Nebraska  it  does  not  succeed  well. 
The  plants  thrive  and  look  healthy,  but  are  com- 
paratively unprodactive,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 

iTord  in  nse  whkb  indades  both  cncnutg  Bnd  eonaebeirles. 
mt  Deed  for  inch  a  term,  I  have  ftdoptod  the  woi-d  croeelle. 
.  of  th«  old  French  word  trouellt.  or  griritieUe,  which  wu 
fore  a  sepamta  tann  vm  employed  to  doslgnato  the 
it  French  word  aroieilU,  mesDlD(  a  gooseberc,  tita.  formerly 
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observe  them.  The  fruit  is  but  little  seen  in  market, 
which  is  probably  the  result  of  unfavorable  experience. 

Figures  in  i-egard  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
crop  are  not  readily  available,  but  something  "of  its 
importance  can  be  estimated  from  the  number  of 
acres  devoted  to  the  production  of  plants  by  nursery- 
men, aB  shown  by  the  census  report  of  1890.  The 
returns  at  that  time  showed  2,020  acres  devoted  to 
currants  in  the  nurseries.  Of  this  number  1,316  acres 
were  in  one-year-old  plants  and  704  acres  in  two- 
year-old  plants.  Ohio  leads  in  the  production,  with 
461  acres,  followed  by  New  York  with  405  acres  and 
Illinois  with  383  acres.  But  23  acres  are  reported 
from  the  south  Atlantic  division,  which  includes  New 
Jersey,  7  from  the  south  central,  and  11  from  the 
western  division.  The  total  acreage  is  less  than  half 
that  of  either  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries  or 
grape  vines.  About  twenty-five  thousand  plants  are 
grown  on  each  acre.  The  estimated  cost  of  producing 
one-year-oid  plants  is  about  $1  per  hundred.  The 
average  selling  price  reported  in  the  north  Atlantic 
division  is  about  $1.85,  and  in  the  north  central 
division  $2.08  per  hundred.  The  estimated  cost  of 
two-year-old  plants  is  about  $1.50  per  hundred,  and 
the  average  wholesale  selling  price  $3  in  the  north 
Atlantic  and  $2.60  in  the  north  central  division. 

These  figures  show  plainly  the  region  of  adaptation 
of  the  currant,  though  the  small  acreage  in  the  ex- 
treme western  portion  may  be  due  to  a  want  of  sat- 
isfactory markets  rather  than  to  a  .lack  of  adaptation 
in  climate. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  a  boom  in  currant  enl- 
ture  about  1856,  and  American  nurserymen  were  not 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,*  but  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  little  fluctuation,  the  demand 
having  been  steady  with  the  markets  seldom  glutted. 


SOIL   AMD  LOCATION 

Currants  will  thrive  and  bear  some  fruit  on  almost 
any  soil,  but,  as  their  natural  habitat  indicates,  in 
order  to  produce  really  satisfactory  and  profitable 
crops  they  need  a  cool  and  moist  soil.  Experience 
has  faliy  demonstrated  this  (act.  The  best  results 
are,  therefore,  to  be  expected  from  strong  clay  loams. 
Even  a  stiff  clay,  under  good  culture,  will  be  found 
satisfactory.  Strong,  moist,  sandy  loams,  if  not  too 
light,  are  also  good.  In  the  selection  of  a  site,  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  plant  will  point  to  a  cool 
northern  exposure.  A  proper  site  may  in  part  offset 
the  disadvantage  of  an  unfavorable  soil.  Low,  moist 
ground,  with  some  reduction  in  the  intensity  of  the 
sun's  rays,  will  be  found  advantageous.  For  this  rea- 
son the  currant  oft«n  thrives  well  in  orehards.  This 
is  most  satisfactory  in  those  regions  approaching  the 
limit  of  its  adaptability  to  culture.  For  family  use, 
it  may  be  planted  on  the  north  side  of  bnildings  or 
fences.  Mulching  tends  to  accomplish  the  same  end, 
since  it  keeps  the  soil  shaded  and  cool. 

Regions  somewhat  elevated  are  generally  more  sat- 
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ififactory  than  lower  altitndes,  especially  towMd  the 
Boathem  limits  of  its  rang:e.  It  is  stated*  that  la 
Pennsylvania  hetter  fruit  is  produced  at  an  elevation 
of  1,000  feet  than  on  plateans  near  the  sea,  the 
leaves  falling  earlier  on  the  lower  lands,  and  the  fruit 
being  smaller  in  consequence  the  succeeding  year. 


FERTIUZERS 

The  currant  is  a  rank  feeder,  and  needs  a  rich 
soil,  with  liberal  fertilizing.  Yet  the  roots  are  small 
and  fibrous,  and  do  not  ext«nd  far  for  their  food.  It 
must  be  supplied  in  liberal  quantities  and  close  at 
hand.  While  no  fruit  will  live  and  apparently  thrive 
under  greater  neglect  than  will  the  currant,  it  is 
equally  true  that  no  fiiiit  will  more  quickly  or  fully 
respond  to  liberal  treatment.  Too  often  it  is  relegated 
to  the  fence  comers,  without  care  or  culture,  there  to 
battle  with  sod  and  currant  worms  from  year  to  year. 
Little  wonder  that  the  returns  are  sour  and  small! 
Liberal  applications  of  stable  manure,  preferably  in  the 
fall,  supplemented  with  the  addition  of  wood. ashes  or 
potash  in  the  form  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  the 
spring,  are  always  in  order.  Currants  containt  0.11 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  0.27  per  cent  of 
potash,  while  stable  manure  contains  only  about  one- 
third  more  potash  than  phosphoric  acid,  which  shows 
the  need  of    additional  potash.     There  is  little  danger 
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of  too  rank  gro'wth  or  of  diminished  fruitfulness 
from  an  excess  of  stable  matiare.  Observations  at 
the  Massachusetts  State  Experiment  Station*  show 
that  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  fruit  were  in- 
creased in  every  ease  by  the  application  of  potash 
fertilizers.  A  comparison  of  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  potash  at  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Sta- 
tion showed  no  practical  difEerence  in  favor  of  either.t 
To  sum  up,  fertilizing  for  the  cnrrant  does  not  differ 
from  that  required  for  other  fruits,  except  that  it 
needs  to  be  more  liberal  than  in  most  other  eases, 
if  satisfactory  returns  are  to  be  obtained. 


PROPAGATION 

Currants  are  readily  propagated  from  hard-wood 
cuttings  made  from  well-ripened  shoots  of  one  sea- 
son's growth.  The  cuttings  may  be  taken  and  planted 
either  in  fall  or  in  spring,  but  the  common  custom 
among  nurserymen  is  to  take  them  in  early  autmnn, 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  mature.  The  leaves  commonly 
begin  falling  as  early  as  August,  but  they  are  fre- 
quently stripped  a  week  or  so  before  the  cuttings 
are  taken,  which  is  usually  done  the  last  of  August 
or  first  of  September.  They  may  then  be  planted  at 
once,  or  tied  in  bundles  and  buried  upside  down  with 
two  inches  of  soil  over  the  butts.  In  this  position 
they  may  callus,  and  even  form  roots,  before  winter. 

■MuB.  Agr.  Rept.  lgS4:444.    Exp.  Station  Bull.  7. 
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They  may  be  taken  up  aad  planted  later,  removed  to 
a  cellar  and  baried  in  sand  during  the  winter,  or  be 
given  an  additional  covering  and  be  left  where  they 
are  until  spring.  If  planting  is  deferred  until  spring, 
it  must  be  done  very  early,  as  they  begin  growth  at 
a  low  temperature,  and  must  receive  attention  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  commoner  practice  is 
to  plant  in  nursery  rows  soon  after  the  cuttings  are 
taken.  They  are  said  to  root  more  quickly  if  packed 
in  damp  moss  a  week  or  two  before  planting.  The 
cuttings  are  ordinarily  made  from  six  to  eight  inches 
.  long,  though  the  older  writings  recommended  them  to 
be  a  foot  long.  The  base  should  be  formed  with  a 
ttlean,  square  cut  just  beneath  a  bud.  The  top  is 
commonly  a  slanting  cut  some  distance  above  the 
uppermost  bud.  Planting  may  be  done  by  means  of 
a  spade,  bnt  is  more  conveniently  and  rapidly  done 
by  plowing  forrows  and  setting  the  cuttings  against 
the  land-side  of  the  furrow.  One  or  two  buds  only 
are  left  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
earth  should  be  firmly  packed  about  the  base  of  the 
cuttings.  If  set  early  in  September,  many  of  the 
plants  wUl  form  roots  and  establish  themselves  before 
winter,  being  in  condition  to  begin  growth  immediately 
in  spring.  As  freezing  weather  approaches,  a  shovel 
plow  is  sometimes  run  through  the  rows,  in  order 
to  thixtw  the  earth  toward  bnt  not  over  the  cuttings. 
This  leaves  a  depression  along  the  rows,  and  the 
plants  are  then  easily  protected  by  covering  with 
straw  or  coarse  manure.  Mulching  in  some  form  is 
essential   during    the    winter,  if    currant   cuttings  are 
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planted    in   the  fall.      Rich   land   should    be  selected, 
and  heavy  dressings  of  well-rotted  manure  are  useful. 

G.  A.  Marshall,  of  Arlington,  Nebr.,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  propagating  the  currant.  As  soon 
as  the  leaves  fall,  which  is  about  September  first,  the 
cuttings  are  made,  nine  inches  long,  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation  depending  upon  long  cuttings 
in  the  dry  climate  and  light  soil  of  Nebraska.  They 
are  then  buried  with  the  butts  up  and  about  three 
inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  About  the 
first  of  November  they  are  taken  up  and  planted  in 
nursery  rows,  and  a  ridge  of  earth  thrown  over  them 
so  that  they  are  covered  about  two  inches  deep. 
In  the  spring  this  covering  is  raked  away,  so  that 
the  tips  are  left  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
This  method  is  interesting,  because  it  shows  S' 
thing  of  the  modiflcations  demanded  by  a  dry  climate. 

Single-eye  cuttings  under  glass,  or  green-wood  cut- 
tings may  be  used,  but  are  less  satisfactory  than  hard- 
wood cuttings,  and  are  only  used  under  special  cir- 
cumstances. Plants  may  also  be  grown  from  layers, 
and  even  from  tip  layers,  like  the  black  raspberries, 
but  these  methods  have  little  to  recommend  them. 
It  was  formerly  advised  to  cut  out  all  the  lower  buds 
in  planting  cuttings,  in  order  to  insure  a  tree  form 
of  gi-owth,  but  this  is  seldom  practiced  now.  Plants 
so  grown  are  of  interest  as  cariosities  or  novelties, 
but   are    not    satisfactory   in   field  ctilture. 

New  varieties  are  grown  from  seeds,  which  should 
be  taken  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe.  They  may  be 
washed   from  the  pulp  and  dried  like  vegetable  seeds. 
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but  it  is  better  to  sow  or  mix  ttietn  with  sand  at  once, 
and  not  allow  them  to  dry.  If  mixed  with  sand,  they 
should  be  buried  or  kept  in  a  cool,  shady  place,  and  sown 
very  early  in  spring.  They  may  be  sown,  not  over  half 
an  inch  deep,  in  flats  or  in  the  open  ^ound,  in  fine,  rich 
and  mellow  soil.  Partial  shade  and  a  light  mulch  of 
fine  mannre  will  aid  in  retaining  moisture  and  prevent 
the  ground  from  baking.  The  seeds  germinate  at  a 
low  temperature,  and  are  likely  to  start  too  early  unless 
kept  in  a  shaded  place.  If  sown  at  once  in  flats,  the 
flats  can  be  kept  in  a  cool,  shaded  place  during  the 
winter,  and  given  partial  exposure  in  spring.  Plung- 
ing them  in  the  soil  will  aid  in  preserving  uniform 
conditions  of  moisture,  and  covering  with  a  wire 
screen  will  insure  safety  from  destruction  by  mice  or 
other  animals.  If  a  greenhouse  is  available  they  may 
be  brought  inside  toward  spring,  where  the  seeds  will 
germinate  quickly.  The  young  plants  may  be  potted 
off  when  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  planted  out 
when   well   established. 


The  first  essential  in  planting  fruit  is  a  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil.  For  currants,  the  land 
should  receive  a  heavy  dressing  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  be  plowed  deep,  and,  if  the  underlying  layers 
are  hard  and  impervious  to  roots  and  moisture,  sub- 
soiled.  One  may  choose  almost  any  distance  apart 
to  set  the  plants,  and  find  it  recommended  some- 
where  in   horticultural  literature.      The   distances  ad- 
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vocated  vary  from  three -by -four  feet  to  five-by-eight 
feet,  with  every  possible  iatemiediate  combination.  It 
will  generally  be  found  satisfactory  ta  place  the  rows 
six  feet  apart,  with  the  plants  four  feet  apart  in 
the  rows.  If  the  design  is  to  cultivate  both  ways, 
five  feet  apart  each  way  may  be  better.  Cross -cultiva- 
tion is  commonly  only  needed  at  intervals,  and  the 
wider  row  should  be  in  the  direction  most  conven- 
ient for  cultivating. 

The  land  should  be  in  fine,  mellow  tilth  as  deep 
as  plowed.  It  should  then  be  marked  both  ways, 
with  furrows  in  one  direction.  It  will  be  all  the  bet- 
ter if  these  furrows  are  made  deeper  than  necessary 
to  receive  the  plants,  in  order  tfl  insure  their  being 
set  in  a  well-flned  bed.  The  setting  is  easily  done 
by  placing  the  plants  against  the  land-side  of  the 
furrow  and  drawing  the  earth  about  them,  packing  it 
firmly  about  the  roots  with  the  feet.  No  one  point 
is  more  ^seutial  than  this  thorough  firming  of  the  soil 
about  the  roots,  A  layer  of  loose,  fine  soil  should 
be  left  at  the  snrface,  to  act  as  a  mulch  and  prevent 
the  packed  soil  beneath  from  drying  out.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  furrow  may  be  left  to  be  filled  in 
as  cultivation  progresses  later  on.  One-year-old 
plants,  if  vigorous  and  well  grown,  are  quite  as  sat- 
isfactory and  cost  less  money.  They  are  easily  set, 
meet  with  little  check  in  transplanting,  and  make  a 
better  growth  than  if  left  in  the  crowded  nursery 
row  during  the  same  time. 

The  earliness  of  the  currant  in  starting  into  growth 
in  spring  is  a  point  in  favor  of  fall   plajiting.     This 
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depends  so  mach  apon  climate,  however,  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  lay  down  a  g^eneral  rule.  Throughout  the 
western  plains,  where  the  winters  are  dry  and  open, 
fall  planting  is  always  uncertain,  though  with  care- 
ful protection  it  may  succeed.  Whatever  the  location, 
if  the  planting  is  done  early  enough  in  spring  there 
is  nothing  to  fear.  If  neglected  until  the  plants  have 
started  into  growth,  the  check  must  always  seri- 
ously affeet  the  first  season's  results. 

SUBSEQUENT   TILLAGE 

Cultivation  of  the  currant  ehould  be  shallow.  The 
roots  run  near  the  surface,  and  are  likely  to  be  in- 
jured by  plowing,  or  even  by  the  ordinary  cultiva- 
tor. Frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  with  a  light  -Tiar- 
row-tooth  cultivator  or  a  spring-tooth  cultivator  hav- 
ing the  teeth  set  well  back,  is  most  desirable.  It 
may  be  owing  to  this  habit  of  shallow  rooting,  that 
both  the  currant  and  the  gooseberry  succeed  especially 
well  with  mulching.  Any  refuse  material  like  straw, 
weeds,  wild  grass,  or  even  coal  ashes,  may  be  used. 
The  mulching  not  only  replaces  cultivation  in  keeping 
down  weeds  and  retaining  moisture,  but  helps  to  keep 
the  fruit  clean  as  well.  This  is  a  good  way  to  grow 
currants  for  family  use,  especially  if  they  occupy 
small  or  inaccessible  corners  of  the  yard  or  garden, 
where  cultivation  is  inconvenient  or  must  be  done  by 
hand.  In  the  well  arranged  fruit-garden,  where  the 
plants  occupy  definite  rows,  and  also  in  field  culture, 
cultivation  is  far  more  practicable  than  mulching. 
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Pruning   the   currant   is   often   neglected,   yet   pro- 
ductiveneijs  largely  depends  upon  it.     Plants  will  pro- 
duce some  fruit  no  mat- 
ter   how    treated,    and 

hence  are  likely  to  be 
treated  very  indiffer- 
ently. The  fruit  is 
borne  both  on  old  and 
young  wood,  the  best 
and  most  of  it  appar- 
ently near  the  base  of 
the  one-year-old  shoots 
and  on  short  one  year- 
old  spurs  from  the  older 
wood.  Consequently, 
most  of  the  young  wood 
may  be  cut  away,  or  the 
old  wood  may  be  cut 
out,  leaving  young 
shoots,  and  fruit  will 
still  be  produced.  The 
younger  the  wood  the 
finer  the  fruit,  as  a 
rule,  but  the  plants  are 

likely  to    be  less  produc-  Cj^  ^^    Tree-torm  eun-ant. 

tive  unless  a  fair  supply 

of  wood  more  than  one  year  old  is  left.  Yet  this 
older  wood  soon  becomes  weak,  and  produces  small 
and   inferior   fruit. 
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The  older  plan  of  training  to  a  tree  form  (Fig.  66) , 
by  removing  the  lower  buds  from  the  cuttings  when 
planted,  is  now  pra«tlcaUy  discarded.  The  plants  are 
less  productive,  and  if  attacked  by  the  currant  borer, 
the  whole  plant  is  destroyed  instead  of  a  single  stalk, 
as  when  grown  in  the  bush  form.  If  the  tree  form  ia 
desirable  for  novelty  or  ornament,  six  or  eight  shoots 
are  selected,  as  the  bush  develops,  to  form  permanent 
branches.  These  are  cut  back  to  four  to  six  inches 
every  year  till  the  bush  is  full  grown,  and  afterward 
to  only  two  or  three  buds.  All  lateral  shoots  are  cut 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  old  wood  each  year. 

For  practical  field  culture,  from  four  to  eight  main 
stems  are  allowed,  and  these  should  be  frequently 
renewed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  wood  over  three  years 
old  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain.  Some  expert 
growers  of  long  experience  say  that  none  over  two 
years  old  should  be  left.  Superfluous  young  shoots 
should  also  be  out  away,  but  the  buds  at  the  base  of 
these  may  well  be  left,  as  they  develop  into  fruit-bear- 
ing spurs.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  regard 
to  cutting  back  the  young  growth.  The  longer  the  old 
wood  is  left  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for  cut- 
ting back.  This  method  may  give  increased  produc- 
tiveness, but  finer  fruit  will  result  from  frequent  renew- 
ing.  In  any  event,  the  more  vigorous  shoots  should  be 
shortened-in,  to  prevent  the  bush  from  becoming  strag- 
gling and  to  preserve  its  balance.  Since  the  greater 
part  of  the  fruit  is  borne  near  the  base  of  the  shoots, 
efaortening  these  may  tend  toward  a  better  develop- 
ment of   the  fruit   spurs,   especially  if   the  shoots  are 
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nipped  back  in  summer,  when  they  have  reached  suf- 
ficient height.  In  common  practice,  a  liberal  and  judi- 
cious thinning  out  of  old  wood  and  superfluous  young 
wood  in  early  spring  will  be  all  that  is  required. 

Experiments  in  thinning  the  fruit,  made  in  New 
Jersey,*  showed  that  when  the  outer  half  of  the  flower 
cluster  was  removed  with  a  pair  of  scissors  there  were 
15  per  cent  more  berries  to  the  cluster,  and  the  berries 
were  7  per  cent  heavier.  The  quality  also  seemed  to 
be  better. 

Various  fancy  methods  of  training  are  resorted  to 
by  those  with  a  taste  for  oddities.  Sometimes  they 
are  trained  in  "pillar"  form,  one  upright  shoot  being 
tied  to  a  stake  and  the  side  branches  kept  very  short. 
They  may  also  be  readily  trained  against  a  wall,  and 
it  is  said  that  specially  fine  fruit  may  be  obtained  on 
a  north  wall.  They  have  even  been  grafted,  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  secure  standard  or  tree 
forms,  Itihts  aureum  being  most  commonly  employed 
as  a  stock  for  this  purpose.  These  methods  were 
chiefly  in  vogue  early  in  the  horticultural  develop- 
ment  of  our  own  country,  but  are  now  little  used. 


GATHERING  AND  MARKETING 

The  currant,  like  all  other  fruits,  should  be  picked 
only  when  dry.  Although  a  firm  fruit,  which  stands 
shipment  well  when  properly  treated,  it  will  readily 
spoil   if   gathered   and    packed  when  wet.     Much  care 

*0«iden  uid  FomC,  3:10. 
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is  needed  to  prevent  piekers  from  crushing  the  berries 
or  tearing  them  from  the  steins.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  grasp  a  cluster  and  give  it  a  pull  than  it  is  to  care- 
fully sever  the  stem,  that  only  the  strictest  vigilance 
will  insure  pi-oper  care  in  the  work.  This  is  written 
with  a  very  distinct  remembrance  of  the  work  of  some 
Iiish  girls,  who  thought  it  much  more  convenient  to 
strip  the  berries  from  the  clusters  and  throw  them 
in  loose  than  to  pick  the  stems  at  all,  especially  in 
the  middle  of  the  baskets,  where  less  likely  to  be 
detected.  All  such  berries  will  quickly  spoil,  the  juice 
which  exudes  from  them  will  soon  render  the  others 
wet  and  sticky,  and  a  general  collapse  of  the  whole 
package  is  likely  to  result.  Varieties  like  the  Pay, 
which  have  more  clear  space  of  stem  at  the  base  of 
the  clusters,  have  a  distinct  advantage  in  this  regard, 
for  they  may  be  more  readily  picked  without  crushing 
any  of  the  fruits.  For  shipping  purposes,  the  fruit 
must  be  picked  while  still  hard  and  firm,  in  order  to 
carry  well,  but  for  home  use  or  near  market  it  should 
not  be  picked  too  soon,  especially  for  dessert  use. 
If  left  on  the  bushes  until  thoroughly  ripe  and  soft, 
they  make  an  admirable  dessert  frnit.  For  this 
purpose  the  White  Grape  is  one  of  the  best, 
being  less  acid  than  most  varieties.  The  fruiting 
season  may  be  prolonged  until  aotumn,  if  the  fruit 
is  protected  by  covering  the  plants  with  light  cheese- 
cloth or  netting. 

The  fruit  is  commonly  marketed  in  quart  baskets, 
put  up  in  bushel  crates  like  other  berries,  but  of  late 
years  the  grape  basket  has  been  gaining  in  favor  as 
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a  package,  and  is  now  very  largely  used.  The  nine- 
pound  basket  is  the  size  preferred  by  most  markets. 
This  is  a  convenient  size  for  the  consumer,  especially 
if   purchased  for  jelly  or   preserving. 


The  paramount  use  of  the  currant  is  in  making 
jelly,  for  which  purpose  it  is  unsurpassed.  The  red 
varieties  are  preferred  owing  to  their  higher  color, 
but  it  is  said  that  if  white  currants  are  scalded  before 
pressing,  they  make  a  rich,  red  jelly,  not  as  dark  as 
that  from  red  varieties,  but  very  handsome.  The 
fruit,  either  green  or  ripe,  makes  excellent  pies  or 
sauce.  It  is  especially  satisfactory  when  used  in 
combination  with  fruits  which  lack  sprightliness  or 
acidity.  With  a  few  currants  added,  even  the  Rus- 
sian mulberry  becomes  a  most  appetizing  fruit, 
and  the  juneberry  seems  to  be  all  that  one  could 
wish.  The  currant  supplies  the  requisite  acidity,  and 
these  fruits  furnish  the  richness  of  flavor  which  the 
currant  lacks.  In  canning  it  preserves  its  qualities 
intact,  so  that  it  is  nearly  as  available  in  winter  as 
in  summer.  Currant  shrub  is  a  pleasant  summer 
drink,  made  from  the  ripe  fruit  crushed  and  com- 
pounded like  lemonade.  The  juice  is  said  to  be 
very  useful  in  soothing  fevers.  At  one  time  the 
fruit  was  reported*  as  having  a  steady  demand  in  St. 
Louis  for  use  as  a  flavoring  in  soda  water, 

•nUnoli  Hort.  Soc.  ISWiltl. 
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DURATION  OF   PLANTATIONS 

The  len^h  of  time  during  which  plantings  will  con- 
tinue productive  will  depend  much  upon  the  care  and 
treatment  which  they  receive.  Downing  advised*  re- 
newing them  every  six  or  eight  years,  as  finer  fmit, 
with  less  trouble,  can  be  had  from  young  bushes.  He 
was  then  recommending  the  tree  form  of  culture,  how- 
ever, and  these  fail  sooner  than  when  a  number  of 
stalks  are  grown  and  renewed  as  fast  as  they  become 
weak.  As  against  this  view,  it  does  not  occur  to  the 
ordinary  farmer  that  they  need  to  be  renewed  at  all. 
To  him  a  currant  bush,  once  planted,  should  take  care 
of  itself,  and  last  indefinitely,  or  at  least  as  long  as 
an  apple  tree.  That  is  just  what  the  plant  ordinarily 
does  under  the  conditions  to  which  the  farmer  too 
often  subjects  it.  It  looks  out  for  itself,  but  does 
not  devote  any  great  amount  of  energy  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  high  grade  of  frait.  So,  too,  with 
good  care,  liberal  fertilizing  and  frequent  renewing, 
bushes  may  be  kept  in  a  profitable  condition  for 
many  yeare.  Practical  growers,  however,  seem  to 
find  it  advisable  to  replant  after  eight  or  ten  years 
of  service.  The  cost  of  replanting  is  slight,  and 
the  advantage  of  young  and  vigorous  plants  will 
more  than  repay  it.  If  for  any  reason  it  is  found 
desirable  to  rejuvenate  old  bushes  in  the  home  garden, 
cutting  them  off  close  to  the  gronnd  and  working 
into   the  soil  will   infuse  new  life  into  them. 


*Frait«  kdA  Fratt  Tieei  at  AmniCB,  IBS. 
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HARDINESS 


The  question  of  ability  to  endtire  cold  hardly  enters 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  cnrrant.  It 
endures  the  most  severe  winters,  in  the  extreme  north- 
ern limits  of  the  United  States  at  least,  and  comes 
out  in  spring  with  every  bud  unharmed.  The  question 
of  hardiness  here  centers  not  on  ability  to  endure 
cold,  but  on  ability  to  endure  heat,  and  in  this  it 
fails,  as  already  shown  by  its  distribution  and  its 
more  or  i^s  complete  failure  in  warm  climates. 


Perhaps  no  fruit  is  grown  in  which  the  yield  varies 
more  than  with  the  currant.  This  is  lai^ly  owing  to 
the  fact,  already  indicated,  that  it  will  grow  and  pro- 
duce something  under  almost  any  kind  of  treatment. 
It  is  doubtful  whether,  taking  the  currant  fields  of 
the  country  as  they  run,  the  yield  per  acre  would 
be  over  fifty  bushels.  Yet  there  are  growers  who 
report  as  high  as  250  bushels.  With  good  care 
they  ought  to  yield  from  100  to  150  bushels  per  acre. 
Yet  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  there  are 
many  drawbacks  to  the  production  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  while  this  may  seem  very  easy  to  obtain, 
when  compared  with  the  exceptional  yields  occasion- 
ally reported,  it  will  be  found  that  only  by  high  cul- 
ture and  the  most  careful  attention  to  details  will 
even  these  yields  be  reached.  In  garden  culture, 
from  two  to  four  pounds  per  bush  may  be  expected. 
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Ab  iDstances  of  exceptional  yields,  five  and  one-half 
tons  from  one  and  one-fourth  acres,  or  220  bushels 
per  acre,  is  reported*  as  the  best  yield  on  the  Hud- 
son previous  to  1871,  W.  W.  Pamsworth  reported  a 
crop  in  1889t  which  averaged  six  quarts  per  bnsh,  or 
320  bushels  per  acre.  Sixteen  tons  from  three  acres 
was  reported  by  J.  S.  Stickney,  of  Wisconsin,  the 
same  yeart-  Let  no  one  mistake  these  for  probable 
yields,  however,  in  forming  estimates  of  the  resnlts 
which  are  likely  to  follow  prospective  planting. 


Profits  vary  greatly,  not  only  with  methods  of  cul- 
tare,  but  also  with  couditions  of  the  market.  There 
have  been  periods  at  which  they  have  proved  unprofit- 
able, and  again  they  have  yielded  large  returns,  but 
this  finctuation  is  no  greater  than  with  other  fruit. 
The  larger  markets  are  frequently  filled  and  the  price 
low,  but  Doctor  Hoskins  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment§  that  the  New  England  market  is  never  over- 
stocked, and  that  they  are  more  profitable  than  straw- 
berries or  raspberries.  To  the  skillful  grower  who  is 
near  a  market  or  has  exceptionally  good  facilities  for 
shipping,  the  currant  will  prove  profitable,  while  to 
the  ordinary  farmer,  unaccustomed  to  their  care,  and 
remote    from    market,    they   will    prove    unprofitable. 

■Hortlcnltnrlit.  1871:31)8. 
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At  six  cents  per  pound  or  eight  cents  per  quart,  they 
should  prove  a  satisfactory  crop.  Canning  factories 
nse  them  in  large  quantities  at  about  four  cents 
per  pound,  and  they  weigh  about  forty  pounds  per 
bushel,  making  the  equivalent  of  $1.60  per  bushel. 
This,  with  a  convenient  location  and  good  culture,  to 
insure  a  yield  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  bushels 
per  acre,  will  yield  a  fair  return,  provided  pickers 
are  readily  obtainable  in  sufficient  numbers,  so  that 
enough  can  be  grown  to  make  it  an  object. 


BI.AGE   CUBBANTS 

The  ti-eatment  of  the  black  currant  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  red.  The  bushes  grow  a 
little  taller,  and  may  require  a  little  more  room.  This 
can  be  easily  given  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for 
in  most  localities  one  bush  will  supply  the  demand 
of  the  whole  community.  A  convenient  method  of 
pruning  the  black  currant  is  quoted  from  the  Garden 
by  the  Canadian  Horticulturist,  1896,  page  198.  It 
cODBiBts  in  cutting  out  the  bearing  branches  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  carrying  them  to  a  shEidy  place  and  there 
picking  the  fruit  at  ease.  The  annual  renewing  thus 
given  is  said  to  produce  well-ripened  wood  and  fine 
fruit,  since  fruit  borne  on  old  wood  is  much  inferior. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  popularity  of  the  black 
currant  in  America,  we  might  do  well  to  cultivate  it 
more  than  we  do.  It  undoubtedly  possesses  more 
value  than  we  accord  to  it.      It  is  stated  by  Prof. 
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Bndd*  that  if  the  fruit  is  scalded  for  a  few  minutes 
in  boiling  water,  then  put  into  fresh  water  for  cook- 
ing, the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  skin  will  be  wholly  re- 
moved, and  that  when  canned  it  is  much  like  cran- 
berry sauce  in  flavor  and  color.  The  fruit  is  credited 
with  some  medicinal  qualities,  especially  in  alleviat- 
ing inflammation  or  soreness  of  the  throat.  Jelly  from 
the  fruit,  mingled  with  water,  or  the  parts  of  the  plant 
steeped,  are  said  to  be  useful  in  bowel  and  summer 
complaints.  People  accustomed  to  its  use  certainly 
relish  it,  especially  for  jam  and  jelly.  Fuller  statest 
that  the  people  of  Siberia  use  the  leaves  for  making  a 
drink  the  same  as  we  use  tea.  Loudon  saysj  that  the 
dried  leaves  so  much  resemble  green  tea  in  flavor 
that  a  very  small  portion  of  them  added  to  black  tea 
will  communicate  that  flavor  so  effectually  as  to  com- 
pletely deceive  the  taste.  From  Loudon's  statements 
it  appears  that  the  fruit,  either  dried  or  in  the  form 
of  jam  or  jelly,  is  very  widely  used  throughout 
Europe    against    affections    of    the   throat. 

•Bull.  16.  Is.  Eip.  Stii.,  p.  364. 
tamaU  Prnlt  Cnltntist.  p.  188. 
lATbontnm  st  FraticMnm  BriUumienin,  SiSes. 
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G003EBEEBIE3 

The  gooseberry  is  one  of  the  lesser  lights  in  the 
pomological  firmament  of  the  United  States.  It  is  ap- 
parently prized  and  appreciated  less  than  almost  any 
other  fruit.  It  is  extremely  soflr,  and  the  cnstom  o( 
using  it  only  in  the  green  state  prevents  its  bettei 
qualities  from  becoming  known.  Many  people  do  no) 
care  for  it,  and  the  demand  is  much  less  than  for  the 
berry  fruits,  while  the  supply  is  usnally  more  than  cor- 
respondingly less.  In  spite  of  this  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, it  has  many  good  qualities  to  commend  it.  In 
the  green  state,  as  generally  sold,  it  bears  shipmeul 
exceedingly  well,  reaching  the  consumer,  when  prop- 
erly handled,  with  no  waste,  and  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  it  left  the  plants. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  gooseberry 
is  cultivated  may  be  gained  from  the  census  report 
of  1890,  which  shows  1,009  acres  of  plants  to  have 
been  growing  in  the  nurseries  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  only  half  the  acreage  devoted  to  currants, 
while  the  average  number  of  plants  produced  from 
an  acre  is  given  as  14,000,  as  against  about  25,000 
currant  plants  per  acre.  This  indicates  that  the  plant- 
ing of  currant  bushes  is  over  three  and  one-half 
times  as  great  as  the  planting  of  gooseberry  boshes. 
(357) 
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Like  the  currant,  the  gooseberry  is  a  northern 
plant,  and  refuses  to  be  content  in  a  hot  climate.  It 
proves  a  complete  failure  in  the  southern  states  and 
along  the  Oulf  coast.  In  ffebraska  it  seems  to  thrive 
better  than  the  currant.  It  loses  its  leaves  early,  and 
the  fruit  is  decidedly  smaller  than  in  the  eastern 
states,  yet  the  plants  make  a  good  growth,  appear 
healthy,  except  in  the  early  toss  of  leaves,  and  are 
fairly  productive.  The  English  varieties  produce  an 
occasional  fruit,  bat  so  far  as  tested  may  be  termed  a 
practical  failure.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
summers  are  here  hot  and  dry,  consequently  unfavor- 
able to  these  fruits.  Frequently,  however,  the  early 
part  of  the  season  is  favorable,  so  that  the  fruit 
has  an  opportunity  to  mature  before  severe  heat  and 
drought  affect  it.  The  chief  injury  in  that  case  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  early  loss  of  leaves  and  conse- 
quent enfeebled  condition  o*  the  bush  the  succeeding 
year. 

SOIL   AND  LOCATION 

The  gooseberry  is  much  like  the  currant  in  its  soil 
demands.  A  cool,  moist,  strong  and  rich  soil,  deeply 
worked,  is  the  requisition  which  it  makes,  and  the 
more  unfavorable  the  location  in  the  way  of  climate, 
the  more  closely  will  this  demand  in  the  way  of  soil 
need  to  be  met.  Well  to  the  north,  in  high  alti- 
tudes or  cool  northern  exposures,  it  will  succeed  well 
on  sandy  or  even  gravelly  loam,  though  the  nile  is 
that  the  lighter  the  soil  the  less  satisfactory  the  crop. 
Still,  the  opposite  extreme  is  not  advisable.     A  muck 
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soil  will  produce  a  strong  growth  but  diminished  pro- 
ductivenCBS,  while  a  heavy,  eold  clay  is  hard  to  work, 
and  may  cause  the  bushes  to  heave.  A  strong  clay 
loam,  not  liable  to  injury  from  drought,  but  well 
drained,  well  enriched,  deeply  worked  and  subsoiled, 
is  the  ideal,  A  cool  northern  exposure  is  desirable, 
if  it  can  be  had.  Partial  shade  may  be  an  advan- 
tage, but  the  plant  does  not  appear  to  thrive  under 
the  shade  of  trees  as  well  as  the  currant.  For  home 
use,  the  north  side  of  a  fence  or  of  buildings  is  a 
good  location.  Proper  selections  of  soil  and  location 
will  do  much  to  preserve  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
bush,  retain  the  foliage  and   prevent  mildew. 

FERTILIZERS 

Growers  of  long  experience  agree  that  no  fertilizer 
is  better  for  gooseberries  than  well -rotted  cow  ma- 
nure, very  liberally  applied.  The  plants  are  gross 
feeders,  and  a  heavy  top-dressing  every  autnmn  will 
be  profitably  utilized.  This  may  he  supplemented  with 
a  dressing  of  wood  ashes,  or  potash  in  some  other 
form,  early  in  spring,  especially  if  the  supply  of  stable 
manure  has  been  deficient.  The  soil  must  be  rich,  to 
insure  good  results. 

PROPAGATION 

The  propagation  of  the  gooseberry  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  currant,  though  it  does  not  root 
so  readily  from  cuttings.  The  wood  does  not  mature 
as  early  ia  the  fall   as   that   of   the   currant,  so   that 
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planting  is  oftener  delayed  antil  spring,  thongh  the 
cntCings  may  well  be  taken  in  fall,  and  be  boried  ontside 
or  placed  in  a  cellar  for  winter,  as  directed  for  cur- 
rants. If  left  nntil  spring,  they  mnst  be  taken  very 
early,  as  they  pnsh  into  growth  at  the  first  touch  of 
wu-m  weather.  Cnttings  are  made  from  six  to  ten 
inches  long,  asing  only  well-ripened  wood  of  the  cur- 
rent season's  growth.  Formerly  the  lower  bnds  were 
cat  ont  before  planting,  in  order  to  prevent  snckers 
from  springing  up,  thuB  secnnng  a  tree  form  of 
growth.  Thie  is  no  longer  followed  in  commercial 
growing,  though  it  may  be  desirable  where  attractive 
bnshes  are  wanted  for  the  garden.  The  soil  ehonld  be 
pressed  firmly  abont  the  base  in  planting,  and  only 
one  or  two  bads  be  left  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Thoroagh  mulching  is  imperative,  if  the 
cnttings  are  plant«d  in  the  fall. 

Some  varieties,  like  Houghton,  root  readily  from 
cnttings,  but  Downing  and  other  strong,  vigorous 
growers  do  not,  consequently  layering  is  oftener  re- 
sorted to.  It  is  generally  believed  that  stockier  and 
better  plants  are  obtained  from  cuttings.  Bent  lay- 
ers root  readily,  but  this  is  too  slow,  and  the  number 
of  plants  produced  is  too  small  for  commercial  work, 
so  that  mound-layering  is  the  method  followed.  For 
this  purpose  the  plants  are  cut  back  severely  in  au- 
tumn, to  induce  many  shoots  to  grow  the  succeeding 
spring.  About  July  1,  when  these  have  made  their 
principal  growth,  earth  is  mounded  np  about  and 
among  them,  leaving  only  their  tips  exposed.  Ameri- 
can varieties  will  root  readily,  and    may  be  removed 
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the  same  autumn,  but  English  varieties  are  left  in 
this  position  for  two  seasons.  The  last  of  October,  or 
before  the  ground  freezes,  the  soil  is  thrown  back,  and 
the  shoots  are  cut  away  and  trenched  or  buried  in  the 
cellar  for  spring  planting.  In  commercial  work  two 
grades  are  commonly  made.  In  spring  they  are 
planted  in  nursery  rows  and  cultivated  for  one  year, 
when  they  are  ready  to  go  on  the  market.  Some 
roots  will  have  formed  during  the  process  of  lay- 
ering, and  the  plants  will  be  in  condition  to  make 
a  much  better  growth  when  planted  out  than  cut- 
tings  taken  without   previous   layering. 

Spring  is  a  busy  season  with  the  nnrseiyman 
and  fruit-grower,  and  the  gooseberry  is  so  impatient 
at  the  approach  of  warm  weather  that  the  layers  are 
often  planted  in  nursery  rows  when  removed  from 
the  parent  plants  ia  fall,  and  mulched  during  winter. 
In  favorable  climates  this  will  prove  satisfactory,  but 
where  the  winters  are  dry  and  open,  as  on  the 
plains,  the  loss  of  plants  is  likely  to  be  large,  unless 
they  are  wholly  covered  with  earth.  If  bushes  are  to 
be  managed  principally  or  exclusively  for  the  produc- 
tion of  plants,  they  should  be  set  in  rows  eight  feet 
apart  and  close  together  in  the  row.  This  will  facili- 
tate the  work  of  mounding  and  removing  the  soil  in 
layering,  as  much  of  it  can  be  done  with  a  plow. 

For  home  use,  the  suckers  which  spring  up  about 
the  base  of  the  old  plants  may  be  removed  and 
planted.  They  commonly  have  some  roots  attached, 
and  grow  readily.  The  older  writers  warn  us  against 
their  use,  hut  apparently  for  the  reason  that  they,  too. 
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are  likely  to  throw  np  sockera  from  the  roots,  and 
when  the  fashion  was  to  grow  the  plants  only  in 
tree  form  this  was  considered  a  serious  fault.  Bent 
layers  may  be  employed  in  a  small  way.  By  this 
method,  the  branches  are  held  beneath  the  soil  by  a 
forked  pe^  and  the  tip  allowed  to  grow  upward.  A 
slit  is  made  on  the  nrfder  side  of  the  arched  portion 
which  is  buried  in  the  gronnd,  in  order  to  induce 
more  rapid  rooting,  by  checking  in  some  degree  the 
flow  of  sap  from  the  parent  plant.  Layering  the 
tips,  like  black  raspberries,  is  also  said  to  succeed, 
though   not  a  common  method. 

A  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Monthly  for  1885,  p. 
49,  says  that  the  readiest  and  quickest  way  to  propa- 
gate the  English  gooseberry  is  by  pieces  of  its  own 
roots.  Old  bushes  are  dug  up  in  spring,  the  roots 
chopped  in  pieces  three  to  four  inches  long,  and 
planted  in  nursery  rows  three  or  four  inches  deep. 
He  says  that  they  will  grow  more  in  one  year  than  a 
cutting  will  in  two  or  three.  This  method  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  common  use,  and  I  cannot  vouch  for  its 
success.  Two  trials  in  the  greenhouse  early  in  spring, 
embracing  both  English  and  American  varieties,  have 
resulted  in  complete   failure. 

New  varieties  must  come  from  seeds,  which  should 
be  treated  as  directed  for  currants.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  grow  plants  by  this  method.  There  is  likely  to 
be  little  retrogression,  and  in  rare  cases  there  may  be 
an  advance  in  valuable  qualities.  A  French  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Horticnltarist  in  1849,*  trans- 
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lated  trom  the  Revne  Horticole,  states  that  seed- 
lings withstand  the  heat  of  French  snmmers  much 
better  than  cuttings,  and  recommends  propagation  by 
seeds  rather  than  by  other  methods. 

Grafting  is  easily  done,  the  Missouri  currant  being 
the  stock  oftenest  used.  According  to  Robert  Man- 
ning,* the  best  results  are  obtained  by  side-grafting 
under  the  bark  in  August,  the  top  being  cut  down  in 
spring  and  the  snag  removed  afterward,  as  with 
budded  trees.  Although  quite  extensively  practiced  at 
one  time  in  the  production  of  standard  bushes,  and 
as  a  'supposed  remedy  for  the  mildew,  the  fad  soon 
died  out. 

PLANTING 

The  methods  of  planting  recommended  for  the  cur- 
rant are  equally  applicable  to  the  gooseberry.  If 
rows  are  placed  six  feet  apart  in  the  direction  most 
oouvenient  for  cultivating,  and  the  plants  four  feet 
apart  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  order  to  afford 
opportunity  for  cross  cultivation  when  the  plants  are 
young,  and  at  intervals  thereafter,  they  will  have 
room  enongh  for  proper  development,  with  convenient 
space   for   their  care   aad   for   gathering   the   fruit. 

The  same  arguments  as  with  the  currant  will  apply 
in  regard  to  the  choice  of  season  for  planting.  These 
fruits  drop  their  leaves  so  early  that  fall  planting  may 
be  done  much  earlier  than  with  most  other  fruits, 
even    in    September,    allowing   the   plants    to    become 
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well  established  before  the  advent  of  cold  weather. 
This  ifi  one  of  the  hardiest  frnits,  bnt  the  grower 
who  withholds  the  proper  care  in  planting  will  inevi- 
tably reap  the  recompense  for  his  ill  doing. 

AFTER   TREATMENT 

Since  the  gooseberry  is  subject  to  greater  injnry 
from  drought  than  the  cnrrant,  there  is  the  more 
argent  need  of  complete  and  thorough  coltivstion. 
As  with  the  currant,  it  should  he  shallow  but  fre- 
quent. Hardness  and  dryness  of  the  soil  are  spe- 
cially injurious.  The  better  the  cultivation,  the  cooler 
and  moister  can  the  soil  be  kept,  and  hence  the  nearer 
will  be  the  approach  to  the  normal  conditions  under 
which  the  gooseberry  is  happy  and  its  fruit  grows  fat. 
Like  the  proper  selection  of  soil  and  location,  suitable 
cultivation  will  materially  aid  in  preserving  the  health 
of  the  plants  and  preventing  mildew,  though  by  no 
means  a  remedy  for  that  disease.  Mulching  also  suc- 
ceeds well,  preserving  the  soil  in  a  cool  and  moist 
condition   even   better   than   cultivation. 


Left  to  itself,  the  gooseberry  soon  becomes  a 
tangled  thicket,  the  fruit  in  consequence  being  small 
and  difScnlt  to  pick.  It  produces  much  more  wood 
than  onght  to  remain  for  each  year's  fruiting.  It 
is  imperative  that  this  be  reduced,  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  hoped  for.    The  particular  manner  in  which 
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it  is  done  is  of  far  less  importance.  Berries  are  pro- 
duced from  all  parts  of  the  bnsh  except  the  present 
year  shoots  and  the  very  old  wood,  bat  the  finest 
fraits  are  borne  on  one-year-old  branches.  After  two 
or  three  years  in  bearing  the  wood  begins  to  fail, 
and  the  fruit  borne  from  it  likewise  declines.  The 
principle,  therefore,  should  be  to  carefully  gruard  the 
vigorous  young  wood,  allowing  it  to  replace  that 
which  is  older  before  the  latter  has  a  chance  to  fail. 
The  weak  yonng  shoots  should  be  cut  away,  or  per- 
haps be  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds,  if  the  bash 
is  still  thin,  the  vigorotis  ones  moderately  cat  back, 
and  as  much  old  wood  cut  away  as  can  be  spared 
without  interfering  with  the  prodnctiveness  of  the 
bush.  Benj.  G.  Smith  states*  that  he  prunes  as 
carefully  as  he  does  grape  vines,  some  on  the  spur 
system  and  some  with  long  shoots,  with  equal  suc- 
cess. This  is  significant,  in  showing  that  the  method 
is  of  minor  importance.  The  essential  thing  is  to  so 
renew  that  the  bearing  wood  shall  always  be  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  the  amount  of  such  wood  not 
greater  than  the  bush  is  able  to  support  and  fill  with 
well -developed  fruit.  In  northern  localities  an  open 
top  is  desirable,  but  where  the  summers  are  hot  a 
thicker  growth,  with  more  shade,  may  be  better. 
Shortening -back  the  lower  branches  severely  will  aid 
in  keeping  the  fruit  up  from  the  ground. 

In  the  tree  form  of  pruning,  from  six  to  ten  main 
branches  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  all  suckers  are 
cut    away.      These    main   branches    may    be    allowed 
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to  divide  as  the  bush  gets  older.  They  are  an- 
naally  shortened  to  a  few  inches  of  new  growth 
and  the  side  shoots  cnt  back  to  from  one  to  four 
bads. 

In  practical  cnltare,  thinning  is  all  done  by  the 
amotint  of  wood  removed.  In  the  production  of  prize 
berries,  as  practiced  by  English  growers,  tfaisning  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  The  largest  fruit  can  only  be 
produced  by  closely  limiting  the  nuinber  which  the 
plant  is  allowed  to  cany.  Thinning  is  no  less  impor- 
tant in  commercial  work,  because  done  by  removing 
wood,    instead    of  individual  fruits. 

Various  methods  of  training  have  been  reported. 
In  some  cases  they  have  been  trained  as  single  stems 
and  tied  to  stakes;  in  others  they  have  been  made  to 
cover  arbors  by  carefully  training  up  shoots  at  given 
distances  apart.  Some  very  remarkable  bushes  have 
been  reported.  In  the  tree  form  they  have  been  said* 
to  reach  a  height  of  sixteen  feet,  and  others  have 
been  trained  as  standards  with  clear  stems  five  feet 
high.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Vol.  V,  p.  490,  a  plant  is  reported 
which  was  forty-six  years  old,  measuring  twelve 
yards  in  circumference  and  which  had  produced 
several  pecks  of  fruit  annually  for  thirty  years. 
Another,  thirty  years  old,  was  trained  to  a  build- 
ing, and  measured  53  feet  4  inches  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other.  This  bore  four  or  five  pecks 
of  fruit   annually. 
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CtATHERlNG   AND   HABEETINO 

Picking  gooseberries  looks  more  attractive  than  it 
is.  I  well  remember  the  longing  eyes  with  which  a 
crowd  of  inexperienced  pickers  watched  the  goose- 
berry rows,  when  working  on  currants,  and  with 
what  eagei-nes8  they  ponneed  npon  them  when  at  last 
the  entrants  were  done.  The  fruit  looked  so  much 
larger  than  the  currants,  and  so  nice  to  pick!  But. 
experience  brought  a  great  change.  They  had  for- 
gotten to  reckon  with  the  thorns,  and  soon  longed 
for  currants  again.  The  Downing,  our  best  well- 
t«sted  variety,  is  one  of  the  worst  in  this  respect. 
The  thorns  are  always  ready,  and  apparently  never 
fail  to  get  in  their  work.  This  feature  does  much 
to  check  increased  cultivation  of  the  gooseberry.  Vig- 
orous pruning,  to  keep  the  bushes  thin  and  open, 
will  materially  aid  in  the  matter,  and  the  picker 
soon  learns  to  avoid  too  careless  contact.  Another 
method  of  circumventing  the  difBcolty  is  possible, 
from  the  fact  that  the  berries  are  marketed  when 
green  and  hard.  This  consists  in  wearing  thick 
leather  gloves  and  in  stripping  the  berries  from  the 
branches.  They  are  then  run  through  a  fanning 
mill  to  drive  out  the  leaves.  This  method  is 
most  satisfactory  in  eominercial  work.  It  will  not 
answer  for  ripe  fruit,  which  is  too  easily  crashed. 
Pickers  are  paid  about  iX  or  1%  cents  per  quart, 
and  will  average  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  quarts 
per   day. 

At   the    present    time   the   market   calls    for   green 
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gooseberries  only.  In  this  stage  the  fmlt  will  cany 
almost  any  distance  in  first-class  condition,  and  need 
not  be  sold  the  day  it  arrives.  Ten-poond  grape 
baskets  are  the  most  satisfactoi?  packages  for  shipping 
and  general  market  purposes,  though  the  quart  berry 
basketB  are  still  mtich  nsed.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  pack 
this  froit  for  shipment.  It  is  so  clean  and  solid,  and 
there  is  a  feeling  of  secarity  that  it  will  remain  so 
nntil  it  reaches  the  consumer.  The  markets  are  sel- 
dom overstocked,  though  P.  T.  Qoinn  stated  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers'  Association  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1872  *  that  he  had  seen  1,000  barrels 
thrown  overboard  for  want  of  a.  market.  To  this 
Charles  Downing  added  that  they  ought  to  be  all 
dumped  into  the  river,  which  shows  that  the  goose- 
berry was  not  a  favorite  with  him. 


The  fruit  is  commonly  nsed  in  pies,  stewed,  canned 
or  for  jelly.  That  it  makes  a  good  jelly  is  eridenced 
by  an  ingenious  process  of  imitating  it  reported  by 
the  Gardener's  Monthly  for  1884,  page  204,  which 
states  that  gooseberry  jelly  is  made  from  seaweed, 
the  color  being  given  by  fuchsine  or  similar  material, 
and  the  flavor  by  a  mixture  of  acetic  ether,  tartaric 
acid  and  other  substances. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  gooseberry  are  not  con- 
fined  to   the    green    state,    and    there    is    a    growing 
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appreciation  of  its  value  when  ripe.  The  flavor  of 
a  ripe  gooseberry  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  among 
fruits.  When  fully  ripe  and  sweet  it  makes  a  fiiie 
table  fruit,  to  be  eaten  with  sugar  and  cream.  Dr. 
T.  H.  Koskins  is  authority  for  the  statement*  that 
ripe  Houghtons  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  cran- 
berries, as  a  sance  for  meat.  So  close  is  the  re- 
semblance that  at  his  table  it  is  often  necessary  to 
explain  that  they  are  not  cranberries.  They  are 
cooked  enough  to  burst  the  skins,  then  put  up  in 
fruit  cans,  but  not  sweetened  till  wanted  for  nse. 
Since  they  are  much  cheaper  than  cranberries,  and 
can  be  grown  anywhere,  this  is  a  strong  point  in 
their  favor. 

A  method  of  keeping  green  gooseberries  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  vogue  before  the  process  of 
canning  was  known,  consists  in  filling  a  jug  or  bot- 
tle with  sound  fruit,  taking  care  that  no  bruised  or 
crushed  ones  go  in,  then  filling  with  cold  spring  or 
well  water,  corking  tightly  and  putting  away  in  a 
cool  cellar.  Doctor  Hoskinst  makes  the  statement 
that  they  can  be  so  preserved  perfectly  the  year 
round,  without  sealing,  though  it  is  generally  recom- 
mended to  seal  them.  This  method  is  certainly  very 
simple  and,  if  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  said  to  be, 
makes  fresh  gooseberry  pie  available  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Another  method  of  keeping,  recommended 
by  the  Prairie  Farmer.t  is  to  put  them  into  bottles 
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when  perfectly  dry,  then  cork  the  bottles  tight,  cover 
the  corks  with  sealing  wax,  and  partially  cover  the 
bottles  with   sand   or  earth   in   the   cellar. 

DURATION   OP  PLANTATIONS 

In  the  older  method  of  pruning  to  tree  form,  the 
plants  began  to  fail  after  six  or  eight  years,  and  soon 
became  nnprofltable,  generally  bearing  their  best  fruit 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  trom  planting.  In  bush 
training,  they  remain  in  vigorous  conditions  much 
longer.  Plantations  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  still  profitable,  are  not  uncommon.  Much  depends 
on  the  thoronghnes8  with  which  the  renewing  process 
is  carried  on.  Liberal  fertilizing  and  good  culture  will 
also  aid  greatly.  Generally  it  will  be  found  more 
profitable  to  discard  them  after  ten  or  twelve  years, 
for  replanting  is  not  expensive,  and  the  younger 
plants  will  be  more  vigorous  and  bear  finer  fruit. 
A  slight  difference  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
crops  will  soon  offset  the  cost  of  replanting.  No 
rule  as  to  number  of  years  can  be  valid,  for  of  two 
plantations  of  the  same  age,  one  may  still  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  and  the  other  wholly  nnprofltable,  owing 
to  differences  in  treatment  and  conditions.  In  com- 
mercial work,  a  safe  rule  will  be  to  replant  as  soon 
as  the  first  trace  of  waning  vigor  can  be  detected. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  how  long  they  will  continue 
to  bear  well,  but  of  which  will  prove  the  more  pro- 
fitable, the  old  planting,  with  its  regular  care,  or  a 
new  one,   with  the  added  expense  of  another  plant- 
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ing.  If  these  poiuts  were  carefully  weighed,  replant- 
ing would  doubtless  be  much  more  frequent  tbaa  it 
now  is. 

HARDINESS 

Cold  has  apparently  no  effect  on  the  gooseberry, 
at  least  such  temperatures  as  are  litely  to  be  reached 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  even  far  to  the 
north.  It  stands  nnproteeted  through  our  severest 
winters  without  the  loss  of  a  bud,  but  if  moved 
southward  it  soon  becomes  uncomfortable.  It  can- 
not endure  scorching  summer  suns. 


Average  yields  of  any  fruit  are  hard  to  give,  for 
results  vary  so  widely.  Full  grown  plants,  vigorous 
and  well  cared  for,  ought  to  yield  from  five  to  eight 
quarts  per  plant,  or,  roughly  speaking,  from  300  to 
500  bushels  per  acre,  with  plants  four  by  six  feet 
apart.  One  grower  from  Canada  reports*  one-half 
bushel  per  plant,  set  at  this  distance.  This  is  excep- 
tional, and  should  not  be  considered  as  a  basis  for 
estimates.  At  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, in  189 l,t  plants  gave  an  average  of  over  ten 
pounds  of  fruit  each,  or  about  eight  quarts.  This 
would  make  about  450  bushels  per  acre  with  plants 
set  four  by   six    feet    apart.     Fullerit   says   that  from 

*PopaUr  Gardenloff,  2:14& 
tAunmt  Repl.  1SB1:474. 
tSmall  Frail  Onltorlit,  p.  222. 
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200   to  400  bnslieU  per   acre   of   native   sorte   can   be 
gnrown. 

paoPiTS 

On  the  whole  the  gooseberry  is  one  of  the  most 
reliable  and  generally  one  of  the  most  profitable  small 
fruits  grown.  The  price  per  qnart  is  not  high,  bnt  the 
yield  is  large  and  the  loss  little.  The  average  price 
in  the  New  York  market  seems  to  be  about  $2  per 
bushel,  though  fine  fmit  sometimes  reaches  doable 
that  price.  A.  S.  Puller  once  said*  that  at  $1.75 
per  bushel  they  paid  him  well,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  shonld  not.  Although  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  fruits  for  shipping,  they  often  pay 
unusually  well  in  the  home  market.  If  people  could 
be  accnstomed  to  the  use  of  the  ripe  fruit,  there  is 
no  rea^son  why  the  consumption  of  the  gooseberry 
should  not  be  immensely  increased,  with  correspond- 
ing benefit  both  to  growers  and  consumers. 

ENOUSH  QOOSEBERKIES 

Although  frequent  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
English  varieties,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word 
further  regarding  their  culture  in  the  United  States. 
Like  aU  European  fruits,  they  have  been  tried  again 
and  again,  yet  they  have  only  sncceeded  here  and 
there,  when  meeting  peculiarly  favorable  conditions. 
Benj.  G.  Smith,  of  Cambridge,  has  successfully  cul- 
tivated them  for  years,  and  occasionally  other  growers 

•HorUonltniltt,  1873:112 
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have  succeeded,  but  the  general  fact  remains  that  the 
English  gooseberry  is  not  a  success  in  America.  It 
may  produce  a  few  good  berries  when  young,  but  is 
almost  sure  to  fail  later.  It  is  said  to  thrive  well  in 
Washington,*  the  climate  of  the  northwest  coast  be- 
ing more  like  that  of  England.  In  1884,  a  motion 
was  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society  to  strike  all  English  varieties  from  their 
list,  but  it  was  barely  lost. 

The  reason  for  this  failure  of  the  large  and  fine 
English  Goosbeerries  in  the  United  States  is  that  they 
are  constantly  attacked  by  mildew. 

Any  number  of  remedies  have  been  suggested 
against  the  mildew  in  times  past,  the  most  common 
practice  being  to  mulch  the  ground  with  manure, 
stones,  tin  caus,  old  boots,  or  other  strange  material 
which  might  be  thought  to  possess  especial  virtue. 
Salt  applied  to  the  soil  was  vainly  tried,  and  at  one 
time  grafting  the  plants  on  the  Missouri  currant  was 
thought  to  be  a  remedy.  Any  of  these  things  which 
afford  a  nearer  approach  toward  the  ideal  conditions 
demanded  by  the  gooseberry  will  aid  in  preventing 
the  mildew,  but  none  of  them  are  infallible.  Yet 
recent  experiments  show  that  under  favorable  con- 
ditions we  can  grow  the  English  gooseberry  by  giv- 
ing it  the  proper  attention.  Thorough  and  vigorous 
treatment  with  potassium  sulphide  or  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  as  directed  under  the  discussion  of  this 
disease,  will  hold  it  in  cheek  and  admit  of  satisfactory 
crops   being  obtained.     No   slovenly  or  careless  work 

•OardmiBr'B  HaDthlj>.  188»i271. 
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will  answer;  the  work  must  be  thorough,  and  done 
at  the  right  time,  or  the  enemy  will  still  gain  the 
mastery.  Whether  the  English  gooseberries  are  worth 
growing,  especially  for  home  use,  is  a  fair  question. 
Their  only  advantage  is  in  their  size  and  appear- 
ance, which  of  course  commend  them  for  market  grow- 
ing. Most  varieties  are  inferior  to  oar  own  in 
quality.  The  reader  will  find  another  account  of 
gooseberries,  by  Beach,  in  Bnlletin  119,  New  York 
Experiment  Station. 
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VARIETIES   OF  CUBSAliTS 

So  far  as  fruit -producing  species  are  concerned,  the 
botany  of  the  currant  is  simple,  for  the  currant  culture 
of  the  United  States  is  practically  confined  to  a 
single  species,  Rihes  rubrum.  It  is  to  this  species  that 
all  our  red  and  white  varieties  belong.  In  its  wild  state 
the  species  is  found  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
seems  to  be  equally  well  adapted  to  the  cooler  portions 
of  either  hemisphere.  It  is  in  all  eases  a  northern 
plant,  found  in  cool,  damp  situations,  and  it  objects 
to  any  radical  change  from  these  conditions.  In  culti- 
vation, it  has  become  somewhat  variable  in  character  of 
fruit  and  foliage.  Instances  are  reported*  in  which 
both  red  and  white  fruits  have  been  prodnced  upon  the 
same  branch.  In  one  caset  three  red,  three  white  and 
one  striped  fruit  were  found  in  the  same  cluster. 

The  black  currant  of  the  garden  is  a  European 
species,  Ribes  nigrum.  Although  not  found  in  America 
in  the  wild  state  it  seems  to  have  had  no  trouble  in 
adapting  itself  to  American  conditions.  The  American 
people,  on  the  other  band,  have  not  been  so  successful 
in  adapting  their  tastes  to  the  peculiar  flavor  which  it 
has  to  oflEer,  and  the  species  has  never  become  popular. 

*Dsrwln,  Anim&ls  uid  FluiU  under  Domestlwtlan  1:  4(H). 
tOardener's  Chronlele  36:  SOS. 
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The  closely  related  American  species,  R.  Am 
seems  to  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  European 
one,  and  is  more  ornamental.  It  might  well  receive 
attention  from  plant  breeders.  An  American  species 
much  oftener  seen  in  cultivation  is  B.  aureum,  better 
known  as  the  flowering  currant.  This,  though  a  black 
currant,  is  very  different  from  the  two  preceding.  Its 
fruit  ia  often  large,  but  produced  in  few-flowered  clusters 
and  ripens  singly,  so  that  it  must  be  picked  one  by  one. 
Its  flavor,  though  peculiar,  has  not  the  disagreeable 
twang  of  the  true  bla^tk  currants,  but  it  la^ks  the  quali- 
ties necessary  to  a  good  culinary  fruit.  Its  most  recent 
boom  as  a  fruit- producing  plant  has  been  under  the 
name  Crandall. 

Ribes  awrewm,  R.  sanguineum,  and  a  hybrid  between 
the  two,  known  ae  R.  Gordonianum,  are  frequently  cul- 
tivated for  ornament,  the  last  two  being  more  beautiful 
but  lesB  known  than  the  first. 


The  currant  is  thought  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  no  mention  of  it  is  found 
in  any  of  their  writings.  It  seems  to  have  first  come 
prominently  into  cultivation  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  according  to  Stnrtevant,*  re- 
ceived its  modern  improved  form  within  fifty  years 
following.  The  early  English  names  "corans"  and 
"cnrrans"  are  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  fruit  to  the  little  Corinth  grapes  or 

•History  of  the  Comml,  Tmni.  WeilBm  New  York  Hort.  Soo.,  1987:  66. 
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raisins,  these  in  tnrti  taking  their  names  from  Corinth. 
In  England,  at  times,  currants  were  known  as  "red 
gooseberries"  and  "beyond-sea  gooseberries."  An 
eqnivalent  to  the  latter  name,  "groseilles  d'ontre  mer," 
was  also  applied  to  them  in  France.  These  names  indi- 
cate that,  if  not  native  to  these  countries,  the  cultivated 
forms,  at  least,  were  received  from  elsewhere.  The 
Dutch  name  "over-zee"  indicates  the  same  thing. 
Doctor  Sturtevant  thinks  that  the  currant  was  first 
brought  into  culture  from  the  northern  countries 
through  the  Danes  and  Normans,  though  DeCandolle 
appears  to  doubt  this,*  The  greatest  improvement, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  in  the  low  countries. 

All  the  principal  types  of  the  cultivated  currants 
are  found  in  the  wild  plants,  and  were  reported  at  an 
early  date.  Improvement  has  only  been  within  a 
limited  range.  Oulture  and  fertility  often  appear  to 
have  a  grea.ter  influence  on  this  fruit  than  parentage. 
There  are  growers  who  still  believe  that  the  old  Eed 
Dutch  variety  is  superior  to  any  of  the  more  recent  in- 
troductions. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  with  good 
culture  it  will  surpass  the  newer  ones  under  neglect. 
Thos.  Andrew  Knightt  was  of  the  opinion  that  by 
repeated  growth  from  seed  the  currant  would  become 
sweeter,  and  perhaps  in  time,  even  insipid.  The  ma- 
jority of  seedlings  grown  by  him  from  white  crossed 
by  red  currants  were  red,  but  many  first  turned  a  color 
similar  to  the  White  Dntch,  and  then  became  brighter 
in  color  when  ripe.     He  expressed    himself    as  sur- 
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prised  at  the  range  of  variation  which  appeared,  it 
being  mach  greater  than  he  had  expected.  Nearly  all 
were  mild  and  sweeter  than  the  red  parents,  some 
were  insipid,  and  some  even  tthowed  a  medicinal  fla- 
vor. Experience  does  not  seem  to  hear  out  his  expec- 
tations in  regard  to  an  increaaing  sweetness,  as  the 
newer  varieties  are  many  of  them  more  acid  than 
older  ones,  D.  S.  Marvin*  reports  less  tendency  to 
sport  among  currant  seedlings  than  in  any  other  fruit 
with  which  he  has  had  experience.  He  also  adds  that 
there  is  little  or  no  tendency  to  reversion,  nearly  all 
seedlings  being  as  good  as  the  parent,  except  in  case 
of  the  Fay,  seedlings  of  which  commonly  bear  smaller 
fruit  than  the  parent,  nearly  half  of  them  being  white. 
Perhaps  through  its  long  sojourn  in  the  low  countries 
the  currant  has  inherited  something  of  the  staid  Dutch 
qnalities  of  the  inhabitants,  and  does  not  readily  depart 
from  long  established  customs.  Yet  no  fruit,  however 
stable,  can  long  resist  the  influences  of  persistent  and 
systematic  breeding,  and  the  currant  has  received  too 
little  attention  in  this  line.  There  is  no  need  that 
the  currant  should  depart  widely  from  the  present 
types,  for  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  them.  A 
steady  improvement  along  these  SEmie  lines,  with 
perhaps  a  limited  redaction  in  acidity,  is  all  that  is 
needed,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
go  on  as  long  as  horticulture  exists. 

The  lists  in  this  chapter  and  the  next  are  intended 
to  catalognie  all  the  varieties  of  currants  and  gooseber- 
ries known  in  this  country  np  to  the  close  of  1897. 
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RED     AND    WHITE     CUBBANT8 

(Sibea  rubniw) 

AttractOT. — A  variety  from  France.  Plant  moderately  vigorous, 
with  remarkably  deep-lobed,  sharply  and  deeply  serrated  leaves. 
Fruit  medium  to  large,  yellowish  white.     Bimehea  short. 

Berlin  Seedling.— Appears  in  the  catalogue  of  the  American 
PomoloKical  Society  for  1869. 

Bosloti  Lady, — Mentioned  asawhite  variety,  with  fniit  unnsually 
large,  bearing  profnsely,  a  quad;  having  been  picked  from  twelve 
inches  of  a  single  stem. — Gar.  Month.  1860:  250. 

BroTHe. — Mentioned  in  Hovey's  Magazine  for  1S61,  p.  101,  as 
having  been  under  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomologioal  Society. 

Buist  Long-bunched. — Originated  by  Bobert  Bnist  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Described  as  a  strong,  vigorous  grower,  very  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  large,  deep  red,  similar  to  Bed  Dutch  in  flavor. 
Bnnches  long  and  tapering.     Leaves  large  and  very  thick. 

Caymood  Seedling. — A  seedling  received  at  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 
Experiment  Station  from  A.  J.  Caywood  &  Son,  of  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 
Described  ae  a  moderate  grower,  with  spreading  or  drooping 
branches,  very  productive.  Fruit  more  acid  than  the  White 
Grape,  of  good  quality,  attractive,  translucent,  tinged  with  pale 
greenish  yellow.  Bunches  of  medium  size,  about  two  and  one-half 
inches  long.    Berries  large. 

Champagne  (Pheasant's  Eye,  Orosellier  a  Fruit  Gouleur  de 
Chairl.— Of  foreign  origin.  Described  as  vigorous  and  productive. 
Fruit  large,  acid,  not  rioh,  of  a  delicate  reddish  pink,  like  a  cross 
between  the  red  and  white,  though  the  wood,  foliage,  and  growth 
place  it  at  once  among  the  reds.  Bunches  medium,  loose,  slightly 
tapering.     Kipons  late. 

Champion. — A  white  variety,  described  as  tall,  vigorous,  and  up- 
right, with  bunches  of  medium  length.  Berries  a  shade  lighter 
than  White  Dutch,  uneven  in  size,  averaging  below  medium.  In- 
ferior to  White  Dutch  in  appearance,  flavor,  and  quality. — Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Eip.  Sta.  Bull.  95:  427. 

Cherry.— 1]\\9  variety  was  obtained  from  Italy  by  M.  Adrienne 
Seneclause,  a  distinguished  horticulturist  of  France,  He  received 
it  among  a  tot  of  other  currants  known  there  under  the  name  Bibea 
acerifoUum.  He  gave  it  the  name  in  consequence  of  the  extraordi- 
nary size  of  the  fruit.  It  was  fruited  at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  1843,  and  from  the  plants  there  p^rown  was  figured  in 
the  "Annalea  de  Flore  et  de  Pomone"  for  Feb.   1844.  (Hoe  says 
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1848.)  It  waa  brought  to  the  notice  ot  fruit-growers  in  the  United 
Btatea  by  Dr.  William  TV.  Valk,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  in  1846.»  It 
was  figured  in  the  Horticulturist  as  a  frontiBpiece  to  the  volume  for 
1854  !  also  in  Hovey's  Magazine,  1855,  p.  425.  Thia  is  one  of  the 
best  known  varieties  at  the  present  day,  being  largely  planted  both 
for  market  and  home  nae.  It  is  described  as  vigorous,  stocky,  and 
compact  when  young,  but  becoming  spreading  with  ago.  It 
tends  to  produce  a  single  stock,  not  Euckering  as  freely  as  other 
kinds.  The  buds,  at  or  near  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  are  often  im- 
perfect or  wanting,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Versaillalse. 
Its  fruit  is  borne  in  short-stemmed  clusters  close  to  the  wood, 
which  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  pick.  Fruit  averaging 
large,  though  not  nnifonnly  so,  juicy,  and  flao  flavored.  Color 
bright  red.     Season  early. 

Climbivg. — One  of  the  most  interesting  variations  in  character 
of  plant  ia  a  climbing  currant  reported  from  Chautauqua  Co., 
N.  Y.t  The  plant  was  found  growing  wild  in  a  thicket  when  quite 
young,  and  transferred  to  the  garden.  After  its  climbing  propensity 
became  evident  it  was  planted  near  the  house  and  trained 
against  it,  reaching  a  height  of  twelve  feet  or  more.  It  proved  to 
be  very  productive,  the  fruit  being  of  excellent  quality.  It  is 
really  not  a  climber,  but  produces  long  and  weak  branches,  which 
may  be  secured  to  a  trellis  or  wall.  The  fruit  is  lai^e  and  red, 
nearly  or  quit«  the  size  of  Fay.     (Fig.  67.} 

Dana  While. — A  white  variety  raised  ,in  Massachusetts. 
Bunches  long  and  tapering,  with  berries  as  large  as  VarsaiUaise, 
resembling  the  White  Grape  in  color  and  quality.  Fuller  says  that 
he  obtained,  from  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  reliable  source,  five 
distinct  varieties  under  this  name. 

Dr.  Brete.—K  French  variety  imported  and  cultivated  by  Wil- 
liam 8.  Carpenter.  tSpoken  of  as  a  prolific  bearer,  with  a  long 
stem  and  short  bunch.  Fruit  large,  of  excellent  quality.  Illus- 
trated with  a  full  page  engraving  in  the  Horticnlturist  for  1870, 
p.  45. 

£cKpse.— Received  at  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station 
from  H.  6.  Anderson,  of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  Deserilwd  as  a 
vigorous,  upright  grower,  with  bunches  of  medium  length.  Fruit 
varying  from  small  to  large,  comparatively  mild,  acid,  of  good 
color,  somewhat  lighter  than  Fay.— Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Esp.  Sta. 
Bull.  95  :  419. 

Fay. — Said  to  be  a  seedling  of  Cherry  or  Victoria,  which  origi- 
nated in  1868  with  I>inaoln  Fay,  in  Cbantanqua  county,  N.  Y.     It 
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was  introdDced  about  IS83,  and  became  widelj'  known  and  very 
genernllj'  prized,  although  receiving  advene  mention  from  some 
quarters.  Described  as  vigorous,  though  not  as  Htrong  as  Cherry, 
somewhat  spreading,  with  the  lower  branches  often  trailing  on  the 
ground.  Clastere  long,  with  a  good  stem  between  the  branch  and 
the  fruit,  making  it  easy  to  gather.  Fruit  vaTying  from  medium 
to  large,  uniform  in  size,  of  good  quality,  darker  than  Bed  Dutch. 


I*ulp  less  acid  than  the  Cherry,  The  oommenls  on  this  variety, 
made  at  different  times  and  places,  afford  interesting  reading. 
Witness  the  following: 

One  o!  the  lew  new  tnilta  whiph  Juatitr  Iha  rosy  prominea  of  the  Bdvarlimr.- 
E.  ■WllligniB,  Garden  sad  Forest.  1;  2B3.    Additionsl  commendmlion.— Ibid,  tSt. 

More  prodDctlve  than  other  sorts,  with  tmit  &■  larffe  and  aa  ifood,  puBaessing 
one  iBult,  and  that  betng  that  the  plants  lend  to  develop  a  trailing  habit,  tb* 
lower  bram^hea  lying  on  the  Eronnd,  eorlinE  iil>  at  the  end. -Ibid,  3:  405. 

Oiul  eize,  bat  not  prodncllve  enonih  in  Indiana,— Ibid,  H-.MT. 

No  larger  than  Cheri;  and  VeTeaiUalBe,  leae  prodnctWe,  and  mneh  Inferior  In 
qualltr.— American  Garden,  1868:  300. 
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Hia  not  been  over-pralied.— T.  Greluer.  Ameri«n  Oi 
Widely  stus(waifiil,>nit  sometime!  condemned. -T.  B 
Far,  Red  Dnteh,  Uld  Wliile  Grnpe  the  only  Drg&tsbL 
Not  very  utlitactoiT  Bt  Ithif  a.  N.  Y.~Ibid.  310. 
Good  on  liBht  loiL  Better  witb  see.— Ibid.  34B. 
Idiriegl  nnfl  moM  pmliflo  currant  wo  have  Been  grow] 
Somewhat  deceiyioE.  K«b  the  larteat  berries,  but  th 
Inice  than  other  varieties,  hence  mnkee  less  Jelly  than  hi 

loosened  by  wind  or  handline.-b.  S.  Mb rrln,  American  i 

objection  to  it.— K.  8.  CBrman,  Amer.  Gar..  13:  M7. 


with  Bt 


ken. -III.  Hort.  Hoe.  Kept.,  1890;  1 


.rt.  Soo.  Bept,  1892;  7 


EBpeclBllr  liable  to  sttackg  ot  the  Twls  Boier.— T.  T.  Lyon,  Hleh.  Eipt.  aia. 

Gloire  ([a  Sahlons. — Describod  as  upright,  vigoroas,  and  only 
modorately  prodnetive.  Bunches  aliort.  Fruit  small,  white, 
striped  or  splashed  with  red.     Of  interest  chiefly  on  this  account. 

Gloyicester  Bed,  Probably  an  English  variety  which  may  never 
have  been  introdnced  in  the  United  States.  Described  in  Tiltoo's 
Journal  ot  Horticulture  for  1871,  p.  188. 

Gondoia  Sed  (Red  Provence). — Said  to  have  been  named  from 
the  town  in  France  where  it  originated.  Described  aa  of  good 
Bizo,  red,  later  than  Red  Dutch,  By  some  this  is  regarded  as  the 
same  as  Red  Provence,  and  is  apparently  mentioned  by  Prince 
under  this  name  in  the  Horticulturist,  Vol.  2,  p.  266.  In  the 
Gardener's  Monthly  for  1876,  p.  200,  the  editor,  Thomas  Meehan, 
mentions  Baby  Castle,  May's  Victoria,  and  Imperiale  Rouge  as 
synonyms. 

Imperial  Yellow  (Imperial  Janne,  White  Imperial).— Said  to  be 
practically  identical  with  White  Grape, 

Enight  Early  Sed.— A  variety  originated  by  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  of  England. 

Enight  Large  Bed. — Another  of  Mr.  Knight's  seedlings.  De- 
scribed as  large,  bright  red,  with  large  bunches,  and  very  pro- 
ductive. 

Enight  Sweet  Sed. — Described  as  large,  dark  red,  bunch  long, 
tapering.  Similar  in  quality  to  the  Bed  Dutch  but  leas  acid.  A 
vigorous,  upright  grower,  with  thick,  dark  green  leaves. 
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£«  SaCive  (Hative  de  Bertin,  La  Fertile). — A  French  varietj 
mentioned  b<r  Downing  as  a  failare.  Described  as  TigoroaB  and 
productive,  resembling  the  Cherry  in  fruit  and  cluster,  but 
smaller  and  not  quite  ao  acid.  In  the  Gardener's  Monthly  (or  1676, 
p.  209,  the  editor,  Thomas  Meehau,  gives  this  as  a  synonym  of 
Red  Dnt«b. 

Lakeuiood, — A  new  red  variety  on  trial  in  Michigan.  Said  to  bo 
a  good  grower,  but  not  productive. — Mich,  Esp,  Sta,  Bull.  118:20. 

Lottdcn  Market. — Mentioned  as  an  English  variety  imported  in 
1S78.  Described  as  having  racemes  of  moderate  length,  thickly 
set  with  large,  light  crimson  berries,  somewhat  resembling  Fay, 
though  more  delicate  in  texture,  with  seeds  large  and  numerous. 
Firm,  transparent,  rather  sharp  acid. — U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bept. 
18B1 :  395. 

London  Red  (Bhort-Bunohed  Red). — Deseribed  as  vigorous, 
upright,  and  very  productive.  Clusters  with  a  very  short  stem. 
Fruit  medium  to  large,  similar  to  Bed  Dutch  in  quality  and  color. — 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Eitp,  8ta.  Bull,  95  r  418. 

Long  -  Bimched  Holland  (Long- Bunched  Red[t],  K«d  Dutch 
Long- Bunched  [I])  .^A  popular  variety  in  many  parts  of  the  West. 
Described  as  an  upright  grower,  the  yonng  wood  reddish  in  color; 
productive.  Bunches  long  and  full  of  fruit;  ripening  late,  of 
moderate  size  and  fair  quality,  somewhat  resembling  Victoria. 
Ketains  its  foliage  and  fruit  later  in  the  season  than  most  varieties. 

Magnum  Bonum. — Mentioned  as  a  red  variety,  not  particularly 
distinct. — Horticulturist,  1854:11. 

Marvin  Seedling. — Received  at  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment 
Station  from  D.  S.  Marvin,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Described  as  a 
moderately  vigorous,  upright  grower.  Bnncliesof  medium  length. 
Fruit  mild,  larger  than  the  White  Grape,  being  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  white  currants.  Resembles  White  Grape  in  color,  but  more 
acid.  Controlled  by  J.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Chicago.— N.  Y.  Eip.  Bta. 
Bull.  95 :  427. 

Mills  No.  eo.—On  trial  at  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Bxperin.eDt  Sta- 
tion. Received  from  Charles  Mills,  of  Fairmount,  N.  Y.  De- 
scribed as  vigorous,  somewhat  spreading.  Bunches  of  medium 
length.  Fruit  medium  to  la^e,  rather  nniform,  color,  fine,  later 
than  Cherry  and  darker  than  Prince  Albert,  less  acid  than  Red 
Dutch.  Said  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Versaillaise  crossed  by  Red 
Dutch.— N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  95:421. 

Mills  No.  SS.—Ot  the  same  origin  and  parentage  as  the  above. 
Described  as  moderately  vigorous,  somewhat  spreading.  Fruit  of 
good  quality,  later  than  Fay,  variable  in  size,  less  acid  than  Bed 
Dutch.— Ibid. 
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Mills  2fo.  18.— Ot  the  same  origin  and  parentage  aa  the  pre- 
ceding. CluBtera  of  good  eize.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  dark  red, 
mild  flavor. — Ibid. 

Milla  No.  £9.— Same  origin  and  parentage.  Described  as  vig- 
orouB  and  upright,  with  short  clusters.  Frait  variable,  though 
averaging  large,  somewhat  darker,  thongh  better  in  color  than  No. 
22  ;  ot  good  flavor  and  excellent  quality. — Ibid. 

Nwth  Star. — An  acoidental  seedling,  introdnced  by  the  Jewell 
Nursery  Company  of  Lake  City,  Minn.  I>eBcribed  as  vigoroos, 
upright,  or  somewhat  spreading.  Buuches  of  medium  length. 
Fruit  of  good  color,  much  like  Red  Dutch,  variable  in  size,  com- 
paratively mild  acid.    Reports  as  to  its  value  vary  much. 

Fathiav,  (Fertile  de  Pallaau). — Mentioned  by  Downing  and 
Puller  as  a  French  variety  of  vigorous,  upright  growth,  and  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  large,  bright  red,  resembling  Bed  Dutch.  Thomas 
Meehan*^  gives  this  as  a  synonym  ot  Bed  Dutch. 

Palmer  Sweet  Sed. — Mentioned  in  the  Horticulturist  for  1824, 
p.  161,  as  a  fine,  long-bunched,  large-berried  variety  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  productive. 

Fitmaston  Sweet  Sed. — Mentioned  In  tlie  same  place  as  the 
sweetest  of  all  red  aurrants,  having  short  bunches,  and  small 
fruit.     Said  to  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston. 

Pomona. — An  Indiana  variety,  introduced  by  Albertson  & 
HobbB,  o!  Bridgeport,  Indiana.  Claimed  to  be  more  prolific, 
with  fewer  seeds,  and  sweeter  than  any  other  currant  ;  clear, 
bright  red,  about  the  size  ot  Victoria,  easily  picked,  and  bangs 
a  long  time  on  the  bushes. 

Prince  .di6er(.— Described  as  vigorous,  even  more  upright  than 
Bed  Dutch,  and  a  very  heavy  yielder,  though  a  weak  grower  when 
young.  Bunches  short  to  medium.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  rather 
pale  red,  of  poor  quality,  ripening  late.  One  of  the  most  profit- 
able varieties,  and  popular  at  canneries.  Said  to  retain  its  foliage 
late  like  the  Long-Bunehed  Holland. 

Bed  Croas,— Received  at  the  Geneva  {N.  Y.)  Eip.  Station  from 
Jacob  Moore,  of  Attica,  N.  Y.,  who  states  that  it  is  a  cross  be- 
tween Cherry  and  White  Grape.  Described  as  vigorous  and  up- 
right. Bupohes  ot  medinm  length.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  of 
good  color,  somewhat  lighter  than  Cherry,  milder,  though  more 
acid  than  White  Grape.  Season  somewhat  later  than  Cherry. 
Controlled  by  the  Green  Nursery  Company  of  Eochester,  N.  Y. 

Bed  Dutch  (Large -Bunched  Red,  Long-Bunched  Red,  Morgan's 
Red,  Groseillier  Eouge  S  Grosse  Fruit).— Meehan*  also  gives  the 

*UHr.  Month.  1879:  20». 
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following  list  as  synonjmH  of  this  varietj:  Fertile,  Fertile 
d'Angleterre,  Fertile  de  Palluaa,  Fertile  de  Berttn,  La  Hative, 
Hative  de  Bertin,  Bertin  No.  9,  Belle  de  St.  Qillee,  Chenonceanx, 
QroBse  Koage  de  Boulogne,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Red  Grape.  On» 
of  the  oldest  and  best  known  varieties.  It  is  still  retained  by 
some  growers  in  the  West,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  as  more  TSln- 
able  than  any  of  its  younger  competitors,  A  strong  grower, 
rather  tall,  upright,  with  oomparatively  slender  shoots,  prodactive. 
Fruit  of  Que  color  and  spiightlj  flavor,  bnt  not  large. 

Red  Grape. — Mentioned  \>j  Fuller  aa  having  tolisge  not  shining, 
as  with  the  Red  Dutch. 

Buby. — Raised  by  Jacob  Moore,  the  originator  of  the  Brighton 
Orape,  from  seed  of  the  Cherrr  believed  to  have  been  crossed  by 
White  Grape.  Described  as  not  equal  to  Versaillaise  or  Cherry  in 
size,  but  with  larger  bunches  and  better  fruit;  productive.  Pro- 
fessor Troop,  of  Indiana,  reports  it  as  decidedly  the  best  currant 
they  have. 

Select. — Said  by  T.  T.  Lyon  to  lack  in  vigor  and  productive- 
ness.—Mich.  Exp.  8ta.  Bull.  118:  20. 

S)un-t- Bunehed  Bed. — Mentioned  by  Downing  as  much  like  Bed 
Dutch,  with  shorter  bunches. 

Stewart  ('«  Seedling). — A  Minnesota  variety,  mentioned  as  not 
having  received  its  share  of  notice.  Said  to  be  tbe  handsomest  in 
bush  and  beny  of  any  variety  grown  in  that  state.  A  vigorous, 
upright  grower,  prolific  and  hardy.  Fruit  somewhat  bidden  by  the 
leaves,  large,  borne  in  good  sized  bunches,  remaining  a  long  time 
after  ripening  without  injury. — Ann.  Rept.  Minn.  Exp.  Bta. 
18S8;  235. 

Storrs  4'  Batrison  Co.'»  No.  1. — Received  at  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 
Experiment  Station  for  trial  from  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company. 
Described  as  moderately  vigorous,  upright.  Bunches  of  medium 
size.  Fruit  small  to  medium,  much  like  Bed  Dutch  in  color,  but 
less  acid.— Bull.  95:422. 

Sbiped  Fruited  (Silver  Striped). — An  old  Qerman  variety. 
Mentioned  by  Downing  and  Fuller  as  being  distinctly  striped,  bnt 
small,  a  poor  bearer,  and  of  no  value  except  as  a  cnriosity. 

Traniparatt  {Transparent  White,  Transparent  Blanc). — A 
French  variety  mentioned  by  Downing  and  Fuller.  Said  to  be  a 
seedling  of  the  White  Grape,  and  to  resernble  that  variety  so 
closely  as  to  be  practically  identical. 

Versaillaise  (Za)  (Versailles,  Macrooarpa,  Fertile  d'Angers, 
La  Caucase,  Caucasian).  Originated  by  M.  Bertin,  of  Versailles, 
from  seed  of  the  Cherry  currant,  and  so  similar  to  tliat  variety 
that  it  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  it.    As  grown  at  the 
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Genera  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station,  it  is  lesa  productive  tbsn  tl)e 
Cbeny,  with  rather  darker  fruit,  though  generally  regarded  as 
more  productive.  The  tendency  o(  the  slioota  to  "go  blind,"  that 
is,  to  lack  either  the  terminal  buds  or  those  near  the  tip,  is  said  to 
be  less  common  with  this  variety  than  with  the  Cherry.  This  ia 
one  of  the  beet  knows  market  currants,  and  very  generally  prized. 
E.  P.  Powell  says*  that  the  true  Versaillaise  ie  not  unlike  Fay  in 
size  and  color,  a  rather  more  upright  gjower,  with  a  long,  fine 
stem,  enormously  productive.     Flavor  almost  Hke  Fay. 

Victoria  (May's  Victoria,  Goliath,  Raby  Castle,  Bed  Grape, 
Houghton  Castle,  Wilmot's  Bed  Grape).  Said  to  have  been  known 
in  Hexham  and  New  Castle  as  the  Houghton  Castle  currant.  Sent 
from  there  to  Raby  Castle,  whence  it  was  procured  by  Mr.  May,  of 
Learning  Lane,  and  advertised  by  him  as  May's  Victoria.  One  of 
the  most  reliable  red  currants  known.  Described  as  ft  very  strong 
grower,  upright,  very  productive.  Professor  Beach  saysf;  "The 
buds  have  a  peculiar  grayish  color,  quite  characteristic  of  this 
variety,  as  is  also  the  cluster  of  well  formed  buds  at  the  end  of 
the  shoot."  Foliage  rather  pale  green.  Fruit  bright  red,  medium 
or  above  in  size,  mildly  acid,  late  in  coloring,  but  will  keep  on 
the  bushes  in  good  condition  later  than  either  Cherry  or  Red 
Dutch.  Less  liable  to  attacks  of  the  currant  borer  than  moitt  other 
sorts.  This  variety,  the  Long- Bunched  Holland  and  Prince  Albert 
seem  to  belong  to  a  somewhat  distinct  class,  being  able  to  retain 
their  leaves  and  fruit  better  than  most  sorts. 

Warner's  Red  Orape,  Warri(rr's  Grope.— English  varieties  men- 
tioned in  Tiltfln's  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Vol.  9,  p.  188.  Per- 
haps synonyms  of  other  sorts. 

White  Dutch  (White  Crystal,  White  Clinton,  Beeves'  White, 
Morgan's  White,  White  Antwerp,  White  Leghorn,  Clarke's  Sweet, 
White  Holland,  White  Peari}.  Very  similar  to  Bed  Dutch  in 
habit.  Bush  vigorous,  upright  and  productive.  Fruit  variable  in 
size,  translucent,  slightly  darker  thaa  White  Grape,  mildly  acid; 
quality  excellent,  very  rich  and  sweet,     A  well  known  old  sort. 

White  Grape  (White  Antwerp,  Imperial  White[f],  Imperial 
Blanc)  .—Probably  the  best  known  and  finest  white  currant  grown. 
Described  as  moderately  vigorous,  rather  slender,  somewhat 
spreading,  productive.  Bunches  long,  berries  quite  uniformly 
large,  translucent,  whitish,  attractive,  mild  in  flavor  and  of  fine 
quality.  E.  P.  Powell  says*  that  it  was  long  before  he  secured 
the  genuine  White  Grape,    This  he  considers  te  be  absolutely  the 
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finest  white  currant  grown.  The  fruit  ia  large,  handBome,  clear  in 
color,  entirely  unlike  the  creamy  color  of  tiie  more  common  ao- 
oaJled  white  eurrante. 

While  Imperial, — A  Tariety  etrongly  reoom mended  by  8.  D. 
Willard,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Said  to  be  by  far  the  sweetest  currant 
known,  the  difference  in  that  respect  being  like  that  of  the  sweet 
and  sour  cherry.     Clusters  and  berries  of  good  size. 

White  Pearl. — Mentioned  and  described,  in  Hovey'a  Msganine, 
Vol.  IT,  p.  217,  as  raised  by  Rcmi  Wilquet  near  Brussels.  Per- 
haps not  introduced  in  America.  Fuller  gives  this  name  as  a 
synonym  of  White  Dutch. 

White  Prosence.— Mentioned  by  Downing,  Prince,  and  Fuller. 
Said  to  be  a  strong,  upright  variety,  with  leaves  more  or  less 
silvered  at  the  edge.  Fruit  large,  yellowish  whit*.  Not  so  pro- 
ductive as  White  Orape,  though  one  of  the  most  vigorons  white 
varieties  grown. 

Wliite  Fersaillaise. — Said  to  have  been  raiaen  by  M.  Bertiu,  of 
Versailles,  France.  At  the  Qeneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station  it 
ia  vigorous,  upright,  easily  picked.  Bunches  long  ;  berries  large, 
slightly  darker  than  White  Grape. 

Wilder.— A  seedling  of  the  Versaillaise  which  originated  about 
twenty  years  ago  with  E.  Y.  Teas,  of  Irvington,  Ind,,  who  named 
and  disseminated  it  to  a  lim!t«d  extent.  Later  the  atock  was  aold 
to  8.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  N.  T.,  who  catalogued  it  as  "Presi- 
dent Wilder."  Said  by  him  to  be  the  most  productive  currant 
which  he  has  tried.  Described  as  vigorons,  upright.  Fruit  large, 
but  not  so  uniform  as  Fay,  of  fine  color,  lighter  than  Fay,  remain- 
ing bright  and  attractive  until  very  late  in  the  season.  Flavor 
mild,  quality  good.  Very  promising,  giving  evidence  of  coming 
to  be  a  standard  (Fig.  66). 

Many  of  the  varieties  mentioned  in  tMs  list  doubt- 
less should  he  placed  as  synonyms.  Others  may  have 
only  received  mention  or  have  been  little  known  in 
the  United  States.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  in- 
clnde  European  varieties  unless  they  are  known  to 
have  received  attention  here.  The  following  were 
mentioned  as  English  varieties  in  TUton's  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  Vol.  9,  p.  220:  Bang  Down,  Lander's 
New  Bed,  Great  Eastern,  and  Qaribaldi. 
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F«.«a.    wilder.    (NMnnl  ilu.  meJiumclneUrl 

EUROPEAN  BLACK  CURRANTS 

(Bihea   nigrum) 

Baldain. — Described  as  moderat^l^  vigoroas  and  productive. 
Fruit  variable,  averaging  medium.  Flavor  milder  than  that  of  the 
Common  Black,  ripening  several  days  later. 

Bang  Up. — Mentioned  by  Downing  as  a  vnriety  similar,  and  in 
no  way  superior,  to  the  Black  Engliah. 

Stack  Grape  {Ogden's  Black  Grape). — A  vigorous  grower,  but 
unproductive.     Pruit  variabie,  strong  flavored. 

Black  Naples. — One  of  the  best  known  Engliah  sorts.  Vigor- 
ous, moderately  productive.  Fruit  variable,  strong  flavored. 
Downing  says  it  blooms  earlier  than  the  Common  Black,  but 
ripens  later  {Fig.  60). 
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Brown- Fruited  (Green-Fruited,  Eussian  Green). — An  English 
variety  having  the  wood,  foliage  and  gronth  of  the  Common 
Blaok,  with  gpeeuish  brown  fruit  when  ripe.  Berries  dry,  hard, 
rank  flavored  and  worthleas. 

Cftampion.— Described  as  of  dwarf,  upright  habit,  fairly  produe- 


tive.  Fmtt  of  large  size,  borne  in  short  clnsters,  mild  flavored, 
and  more  desirable  than  the  Common  Black. 

Common  Black  {Blaek  English). — Described  as  vigorous  and 
productive,  of  spreading  habit.  Fmit  medium  to  large,  the  clus- 
ters ripening  evenly.     Pulp  rather  aoid  and  strong  flavored. 

Dwarf  Slack. — Mentioned  in  tlie  Horticulturist  for  1854,  p.  162, 
as  of  more  dwarf  habit  than  the  other  blacks,  witli  bunob  and 
berry  equal  to  Black  Naples, 

Lee  (Lee's  Prolifiol.— Bush  dwarfish,  moderately  vigorous,  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  rather  brighter  in  color  than  moat  kinds,  but  not 
much  of  an  improvement,  if  any,  over  the  Black  Naples. 

Prince  of  (Tafw.— Origin  Ontario.     Bush  vigorous  and  produe- 
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tive,  giving  the  highest  yield  of  all  black  currAnta  fit  Genera, 
N.  Y.  Fruit  variable  in  size,  milder  in  flavor  than  the  Common 
Black,  nearly  sweet  when  fully  ripe. 

Saunders. — Originated  by  William  Saunders,  of  Ontario.  De- 
scribed aa  vigorous  and  productive.  Variable  in  size,  rather  mild. 
Fairly  well  disseminated  and  promising  in  Canada.  Another 
variety  originated  by  Professor  Saunders,  and  received  at  the 
cieneva  (N.  Y.)  Exp.  Station  as  Saunders's  No.  2,  ia  reported  to 
have  little  value. 

THE  GOLDEN  OB  BUFFALO  CUREANT 

(Bihea   aarevm) 

Craniiatl. — The  best  known  variety  of  this  species  at  the  present 
time,  although  the  plants  sent  out  under  that  name  differ  so  much 
that  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  only  seedlings.  Like  the 
forms  found  in  unnumbered  door-j^ards,  and  every  where  known 
as  the  Flowering  Oflrrant,  thia  is  a  tall,  vigorous,  upright  bush. 
Although  apparently  productive,  the  average  yield  per  bush  at  the 
Geneva  (N.  Y. )  Experiment  Station  for  three  years  was  leas  than 
one  pound.  The  fruit  has  a  tough  skin  and  such  a  pocniiar  flavor 
that  it  is  little  prized. 

Deseret. — Another  named  variety  of  thia  species.  Mentioned  by 
Fuller,  who  aaya  it  is  highly  valued  by  the  Mormons  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  whence  he  received  it. 

Golden. — Apparently  a  variety  of  the  western  representative  of 
this  species,  Bibes  tenuifiorum,  since  it  is  described  by  Fuller  as 
"large,  round,  deep  golden  yellow,  very  soid,  and  slightly  bitter. 
Flowers  yellow.  Of  no  value  for  its  fruit,  but  might  be  improved. 
Native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  a  variety  of  Eibea  aweum." 

Jelly. — Received  at  the  Geneva  (N,  Y.)  Experiment  Station 
from  R.  H.  Blair  &  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  being  selected 
plants  of  this  species  obtained  in  western  Kansas.  Found  to  ho  of 
larger  size  and  more  productive  than  Crandall. 

This  species  has  often  been  known  under  the  name  Missouri 
Currant.  It  has  also  appeared  at  times  under  other  names,  such 
as  Utah,  Utah  Hybrid,  etc. 

THE  AMERICAN  BLACK  CUEEANT 

{Rihea  Americanam) 
This  species  is  almost  unknown  in  cultivation,  yet  Fuller  n: 
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cont^ning  tow  berries  of  Bweet,  musky  flavor.  He  Bays  that  it  is 
a  slight  improTement  upon  the  common  wild  black  currant,  which 
may  be  fonnd  in  almost  any  low,  moist  woods. 


BECOHMENDED  VARIETIES 

For  a  general -purpose  currant,  the  Victoria  is  prob- 
ably most  popular.  The  Bed  Dutch  is  too  small, 
but  succeeds  well  on  the  Plains.  Cherry  and  Versailles 
are  standard  varieties  for  large  size.  Fay  is  to  be 
recommended  when  given  extra  good  care.  Prince  Al- 
bert is  very  productive,  and  excellent  for  jelly  and  can- 
ning; very  sour.  Wilder  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
recent  varieties.  White  currants  are' little  grown  for 
market.  For  dessert  use,  White  Imperial  is  best,  but 
White  Grape  is  the  most  popular  variety. 

Beach  makes  the  following  summary  of  varieties  of 
currants :  * 

"The  yields  of  the  red  currants  at  this  station  that 
are  in  full  bearing  may  be  compared  by  consulting  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  average  yield  per 
plant  in  pounds  for  the  last  three  seasons  combined: 

Averaaeyitld 
Same  per  plarU 

Cherry 5.15 

Fay 4.70 

Qloire  dea  Sablons  2,07 

London  Bed 7.14 

Prince  Albert 8.86 

Victoria 0.25 

"It  appears  from  this  table  that  for  this  locality,  at 

•Bull.  IS.  N.  Y.  SUte  Bip.  Stu. 
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least,  the  Cherry  is  superior  to  Fay  in  prodoetiveness, 
and  it  still  holds  its  plsce  as  one  of  the  most  desirable 
of  the  large-fruited  red  enrrants  for  the  commercial 
grower.  Fay  yields  the  longer  bunches,  more  uniformly 
large  fruit,  and  its  fruit  is  more  easily  picked  than 
Cherry,  but  it  does  not  make  as  satisfactory  a  bush  nor 
give  as  satisfactory  a  yield.  Both  these  varieties  need 
to  be  marketed  comparatively  early.  They  will  not 
remain  on  the  bushes  in  good  condition  for  shipping  as 
late  as  will  Victoria,  Prince  Albert  or  Wilder.  As  to 
the  comparative  value  of  different  varieties  for  jam  and 
jelly,  Curtice  Itrothers  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  who 
operate  a  very  extensive  establishment  for  preserving 
and  canning  fruits,  write  us  that  Cherry  currant  is 
preferred  for  jam  because  it  is  thin-skinned  and  juicy; 
but  not  so  for  jelly  making,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
necessary  to  evaporate  away  more  of  its  juice  to  pro- 
duce jelly  than  it  is  with  some  other  varieties.  The 
currant  that  is  preferable,  they  say,  is  the  largest  one 
that  has  a  thin  skin  and  is  filled  with  rich  juice  or  pulp, 
and  they  believe  this  is  true  of  Fay  and  Prince  Albert 
above  other  varieties,  London  Red,  also  called  Short 
Bunched  Red,  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  its 
short  clusters  and  fruit  close  to  the  wood,  but  has  the 
merit  of  being  one  of  the  most  productive  of  the  red 
kinds  that  have  been  tested  here.  It  ripens  about  with 
Red  Dutch.  The  Red  Dutch  was  not  included  in  the 
above  list,  because  the  bushes  under  teat  were  tmsatis- 
faetory.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  mid-season,  me- 
dium-sized red  currants.  Prinoe  Albert  and  Victoria 
are    both   valued    as   productive    late    currants.      The 
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former,  when  well  grown,  will  pass  for  a  large  curraQt. 
The  fruit  is  paler  and  less  attractive  than  Cherry. 
Victoria  is  a  good  late  currant,  bat  it  ranks  only  me- 
dium in  size.  Prince  Albert  was  the  most  productive 
during  the  last  three  years  of  all  the  kinds  thus  far 
tested,  having  an  average  yield  during  the  last  three 
years  of  8.86  pounds  per  bush.  White  Dutch  was  the 
most  productive  of  the  white,  and  Prince  of  Wales  the 
most  productive  of  the  black  kinds  tested.  Individual 
varieties  in  the  different  classes  vary  much  iu  produc- 
tiveness, but  the  most  productive  black  currants  do  not 
equal  in  yield  the  most  productive  red  or  white  kinds. 
It  is  estimated  that  on  account  of  their  being  less  pro- 
ductive, one  would  need  to  realize  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  cents  per  pound  more  for  the  black  as  a  class, 
than  for  the  red  or  white  currants." 
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CHAPTER   Xr 

VARIETIES   OF   GOOSEBERRIES 

The  gooseberries  cultivated  for  fruit  nearly  all 
belong  to  two  closely  related  species,  Bibes  grossularia 
of  Europe  and  Bibes  oxyaeanihotdes  of  North  America. 
These  species  are  so  much  alike  that  if  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  plants  of  the  world 
and  the  influences  which  affect  them,  we  might  easily 
consider  them  a  single  species,  and  their  differences  due 
to  climate  and  location  rather  than  to  inherent  charac- 
teristics. As  elsewhere  stated,  the  horticultural  differ- 
ences are  more  marked  than  the  purely  botanical  dif- 
ferences. The  European  species  has  been  long  in  cul- 
tivation and  its  fruit  greatly  improved,  at  least  in  size 
and  appearance,  while  the  American,  being  young  in 
cultivation,  is  far  behind  in  size,  though  superior  in 
quality.  The  English  varieties  all  have  a  thick,  rough 
skin,  that  detracts  from  their  value,  and  they  are  even 
more  sour  than  our  own.  The  susceptibility  of  Eng- 
lish varieties  to  mildew,  which  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  their  failure  in  the  United  States,  is  really 
the  most  prominent  distinction  between  the  two  spe- 
cies at  the  present  time.  The  European  type  is  essen- 
tially a  stocky  and  close  grower  (Fig.  70),  whereas 
the  American  type  is  a  slender  and  open  grower 
(Fig.  71). 

(394) 
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HISTOBT    AND    PUTCEE 


Like  the  currant,  the  gooseberry  appears  not  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  and  it  is  uncertain  Trhen 
it  first  began  to  receive  garden  culture.  Although  long 
common  among  the  hedges  and  woods  of  England,  it  is 
thought  by  most  authors  not  to  have  been  indigenous. 
It  is  reported,  as  first  meutioued  by  British  authors, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Geo.  W. 
Johnson*  states  that  Tnsser,  in  his  "Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Good  Husbandry,"  published  during  1557, 
mentions  the  gooseberry  as  then  among  garden  fruits. 
Johnson's  edition  of  Gerarde's  Herbal,  published  in 
1636,  says:  "There  be  divers  sorts  of  the  gooseberries, 
some  greater,  others  lesse;  some  round,  others  long, 
and  some  of  a  red  color.  *  *  *  The  sorts  of  goose- 
berries are  these:  the  long  greene,  the  great  yellowish, 
the  blew,  the  great  round  red,  the  long  red,  and  the 
prickly  gooseberry."  The  further  statement  is  made 
that  "These  plants  doe  grow  in  London  gardens  and 
elsewhere  in  great  abundance."  Under  the  heading  of 
names,  the  statement  is  that  "this  shrub  hath  no  name 
among  old  Writers,  who  as  we  deeme  knew  it  not,  or  else 
esteemed  it  not;  the  later  writers  call  it  in  Latine, 
Grossularia,  and  oftentimes  of  the  berries,  JJva  Crispa, 
Uva  spina,  Uva  spinella,  and  Uva  Crispina;  in  French, 
Groiselles;  in  English,  Gooseberry,  Gooseberry  bush 
and  Fea-berry  bush  in  Cheshire,  my  native  country." 
This  latter  name  was  also  known  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, being  abbreviated    into  Feabes  or  Fapes  in  some 
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localities.  Most  authors  have  thought  that  the  uame 
gooseberry  was  derived  from  the  fniit  having  been  first 
used  as  a  sauce  with  "green  goose."  Others  doubt  thie, 
Geo.  W,  Johnson  says:*  "It  is  somewhat  unfortunate 
for  this  derivation  that  it  has  never  been  so  used.  It 
seems  to  me  more  probable  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Dutch  name  Kruisbes,  or  Gruisbea.  Kruisbes,  I  be- 
lieve, was  derived  from  Kruis,  the  Cross,  and  Bes,  as 
Berry,  because  the  fruit  was  ready  for  use  just  after 
the  Festival  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross;  just 
as  Kruis-haring,  in  Dutch,  is  a  herring  caught  after 
the  same  festival. "t 

Loudon  statesl  that  the  first  marked  improvement 
in  size  was  made  by  the  Dutch,  But  its  present  re- 
markable development  has  been  brought  abont  largely 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Lancashire  weavers.  The  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties,  and  the  increase  in  size,  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  annual  shows  or  "goose- 
berry prize  meetings,"  at  which  liberal  prizes  are  offered 
for  the  largest  fruits.  The  results  of  these  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Gooseberry  Annual,  now  forming  an  ex- 
tensive set.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
largest  fruits  seldom  exceeded  10  dwts.  in  weight,  but 
in  recent  years  they  frequently  exceed  30  dwts.  Size 
is  not  the  only  quality  songht;  some  sorts  are  prized 
for  their  flavor,  some  for  theii-  beauty,  and  others  for 
their  productiveness.  There  is  also  a  wide  diversity 
in  the  season  of  ripening  among  different  sorts. 


t  An  excellatit  earlj  um 
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The  history  of  the  American  gooseberry  in  cultiva- 
tion began  with  the  Hoaghtoii,  which  was  raised  from 
eeed  of  a  wild  plant  by  Abel  Houghton,  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  in  1833.  It  is  significant  that  the  most  reliable 
American  sort,  and  the  one  most  generally  enltivat«d  at 
the  present  time,  is  bat  one  generation  removed  from 
this,  being  a  seedling  of  it. 

What  the  gooseberry  of  the  future  will  be  no  one 
can  say,  bat  it  is  certain  to  be  largely  what  we 
make  it.  It  seems  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  not 
come  from  England.  Adaptability  to  climate,  with 
consequent  resistance  to  disease,  and  quality  of  the 
fruit,  are  in  favor  of  American  species.  We  have 
given  the  gooseberry  too  little  attention,  and  much  of 
that  has  been  on  the  wrong  basis  in  trying  to  develop 
seedlings  of  the  English  varieties.  The  gooseberry  as 
now  grown  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  thorns. 
Yet  there  are  forms  comparatively  free  from  these 
uncomfortable  additions,  and  careful,  persaasive  treat- 
ment ought  to  induce  the  plants  to  relinquish  them 
altogether.  An  English  variety  has  been  recently 
introduced  which  is  said  to  be  thomless.  The  fruit 
of  our  species  is,  in  most  eases,  perfectly  smooth, 
while  that  of  the  English  gooseberry  is  roughly 
pubescent,    if   not   hairy  or   prickly  also. 

There  are  at  least  three  other  species,  Bibes  Cynos- 
bad,  B.  rotiindifoUum  and  R.  gracile,  which  might  well 
receive  attention  in  the  way  of  selection  and  crossing, 
with  a  view  to  future  development.  All  have  good 
points  to  recommend  them.  The  fruit  of  Bibes  Cynos- 
bati  is   commonly  much   larger  than  that  of  B.  oxya- 
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eanthoides,  in  the  wild  state,  and  while  generally 
prickly,  is  often  smooth.  The  fruit  of  R.  rotnndi- 
folium  is  small  but  agreeable,  and  the  plants  are  very 
productive,  while  R.  gracile  is  fonnd  all  over  the  Plains, 
and  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  that  region. 

AMERICAN     GOOSEBERRIES 

Chiefly  Ribes  oxgaco.nthoi^es 

The  American  varieties  have  vigor,  hardiness,  ease 

of  propagation,    and    superior   quality   to    I'eeommend 

them,  being  inferior  only  in  size,  which  must  steadily 

improve  as  selection  and  breeding  go  on. 

Apex.— A  variety  from  Oregou.  Said  to  be  a  native  seedling, 
though  somewhat  tesemblinft  the  European  type  in  growth  and 
general  appearance.— T.  T.  Lyon,  Mich.  Exp.  Sta,  Bull.  118:23. 

Ckampinn. — Said  to  have  originated  with  O.  Dickinson,  Salem, 
Oregon.  Plant  upright,  prolific.  Fruit  large,  uniform,  transparent, 
with  tender  skin.  Said  to  endure  neglect  well,  and  to  bo  an  eneel- 
lent  shipper,     Popular  in  Indiana. 

DoiCiiing. — The  great  American  gooseberry.  More  widely  grown 
and  more  generally  prized  than  any  other  known  sort.  Originated 
by  Charles  Downing  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  from  seed  of  the  Hough- 
ton. Pure  seedlings  of  this  variety  grown  at  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 
Experiment  Station,  while  not  generally  closely  resembling  the 
parent,  seem,  in  some  cases,  to  indicate  a  mixture  of  foreign  blood, 
80  that  Professor  Beach  is  led  U>  consider  this  a  hybrid  between 
the  American  and  European  gooaebeiry.  Downing  describes  it  as 
upright,  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  somewhat  larger  than 
Houghton,  roundish  oval,  whitish  green,  with  the  rib-veins  dis- 
tinct. Skin  smooth  ;  flesh  rather  soft,  juicy,  very  good.  Excel- 
lent for  family  use.  It  has  seldom  mildewed  in  the  United  States, 
and  succeeds  over  a  wide  area.  Houghton  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
sold  for  this  variety  because  more  easily  propagated.  The  fruit 
must  be  picked  very  soon  after  reaching  full  size,  for  it  ripens 
quickly  and  becomes  too  soft  for  handling  or  shipment.  In  quality 
it  is  superior  to  the  European  varieties,  and  surpassed  by  few,  U 
any,  native  sorts. 
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ExeelMor. — Received  at  the  GeneTa  (N.  V.)  Experiment  Station 
from  J.  H.  Ha,;nes,  of  Detplii,  Indituia,  with  whom  it  ori^tinated. 
A  strong  grower  ;  fruit  light  green,  roundish,  Bmooth. 

Bohhs  Seedling. — A  variety  mentioned  by  Downing.  Thought 
to  have  been  originated  by  O.  J.  Hobbs,  of  Randolph,  Pa.  De- 
Bcribed  as  light  pale  green,  roundish,  slightly  oval,  of  medium 
firmness,  a  good  keeper,  and  nearly  one-half  larger  than  Hough- 

fliHijjftftm.— Grown  from  seed  in  1833  by  Abel  Houghton,  of 
Lynn,  Masa.,  who  planted  Crown  Bob,  White  Smith,  White  Rock 
and  Bed  Champion,  with  a  native  plant  from  the  woods  in  the  cen- 
ter. One  plant  only  was  saved,  the  Houghton.  This  was  the  first 
American  variety  introduced,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best  flavored, 
moat  hardy  and  productive,  though  too  small.  It  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  pure  native,  but  the  account  of  its  origin,  and  experi- 
ments made  at  Geneva,  N  Y.,  by  growing  seedlings  from  two  of 
it«  seedlings,  Smith  and  Downing,  indicate  that  it  is  a  hybrid  be- 
tween the  American  and  European  speciea.  The  bush  is  rather 
slender  and  drooping  in  habit.  The  fruit  small,  handsome,  dark 
red,  with  a  whitish  bloom,  thin  skinned,  smooth,  juicy,  sweet,  and 
of  excellent  quality. 

Hadaon. — Raised  by  Joseph  E.  Kicketts,  and  said  to  be  of  fine 
quality,  larger  than  Downing,  free  from  mildew.  Its  style  of 
growth  and  freedom  from  mildew  led  him  to  think  it  waa  an 
American  or  a  eroaa-bred  variety.  Foliage  thick  and  glossy,  but 
liable  to  drop  some  before  the  fruit  is  past.  Hard  to  propagate.— 
Gar.  Month.  1880:303. 

JeweK. — Eoeeivod  at  the  United  States  Division  of  Pomology 
from  George  H.  Andrews,  Clarkson,  N.  Y.  A  chance  seedling 
found  in  a  pasture.  Described  as  large,  oblong,  whitish  green, 
changing  to  blotched  and  stippled  red.  Seeds  numerous,  large, 
light  brown.  Flesh  pnrpliah.  Pulp  moderately  firm,  juicy,  sub- 
acid, rich  ;  season  early.— Report  of  the  United  States  Pomologist 
1894:27. 

Orange  (Engle's  Yellow  t).— Said  to  ripen  seven  to  ten  days 
earlier  than  other  sorts.  Described  as  a  strong  grower  on  almost 
any  soil,  but  needs  heavy  pruning.  A  good  bearer.  Fruit  about 
the  size  of  Houghton,  rich  golden  yellow,  fine  flavored  and  very 

Pale  Red  (American  Red,  American  Seedling,  Robert's  Sweet- 
water, Ohio  Seedling,  Dutch  Joe,  Ohio  Prolific,  St  Clair  [Ameri- 
can] Cluster.) — A  variety  of  unknown  origin  which  has  long  been 
in  cultivation.  Frequently  known  as  Cluster  or  American  Cluster. 
It  appears  to  be  of  pure  Eibea  oxyacanthoides  parentage.  The 
bush   is   a   strong   grower,   with   slender  wood,  very  prodaotive. 
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Fruit  smail  or  luedium,  darker  in  color  than  Houghton,  tender, 
sweet  and  good.     One  of  the  oldest  cultivated  varieties. 

Pearl. — Originated  with  ProfesBor  William  Saunders,  of  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  who  gives  its  parentage  as  Downing  crossed  with  an 
English  variety  known  as  Aston's  Seedling.  This  latter  name, 
however,  appears  to  be  a  synonym  of  Ked  Warrington.  The 
variety  resembles  Downing  so  closely,  both  in  bush  and  fruit,  as 
to  be  practically  indistinguishable,  although  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  it 
hae  proved  less  productive. 

Eed  Jacket. — A  variety  originated  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
by  Professor  William  Saunders,  of  London,  Ont.  Named  and 
introduced  by  George  S.  Joaselyn,  of  Fcedonia,  N.  V.,  who  thinks 
that  it  was  a  seedling  of  Houghton  crossed  by  Bed  Warrington, 
which  would  make  it  a  hybrid,  between  Ribes  oxyaixmihoides  and 
Ribea  Qrossutaria.  It  is  a  strong  grower  and  productive,  Bomewhat 
larger  and  a  better  shipper  than  the  Pearl,  though  not  quite  so 
good  a  cropper.  The  fruit  is  large,  roundish  or  elongated,  reddish 
green  shading  into  red,  smooth,  quite  transparent  when  ripe  ;  skin 
rather  tender.     Flesh  Juicy,  rich,  fragrant,  of  good  quality. 

Smt (ft,— Originated  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  Windsor,  Vt,,  from  seed 
of  the  Honghton.  Professor  Beach,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says*  that, 
like  that  variety,  it  shows  indications  of  being  a  hybrid  between 
the  American  and  European  species.  Seedlings  of  Smith  crossed 
with  Pale  Red,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  pure  American  variety, 
have  occasionally  shown  marked  European  characteristics,  while 
none  of  the  pure  seedlings  of  Pale  Bed  have  ever  given  such 
indications.  It  is  described  as  a  vigorous  grower,  with  somewhat 
curving  canes  and  slender  branches.  Foliage  firmer  and  more 
leathery  than  that  of  Downing,  with  a  more  glossy  surface.  Fruit 
dull,  pale  green,  sometimes  spotted  with  rod,  and  having  a  light 
bloom.     Skin  smooth,  thin.     Pulp  sweet  and  good. 

Stmbler. — Seedlings  originated  by  Phil.  Strubler,  of  Naperville, 
111.,  have  been  sent  out  under  this  name,  with  different  numbers 
attached.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  seedlings  of  Downing  or  Smith. 
They  are  described  by  Professor  Beach,  in  Bull.  1 14  of  the  Geneva 
IN.  Y.)  Experiment  Station,  aud  have  also  been  mentioned  in  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Poniologist. 

Tree.—X  variety  mentioned  by  T.  T.  Lyon,  in  Mich.  Exp.  Sta. 
Bull.  118  :  23,  as  apparently  a  native.     Vigorous,  healthy,  with  red 

FicWi-ia. —Mentioned  in  the  Gardener's  Monthly  for  1870,  p. 
156,  as  a  small,  smooth  variety.    Thorns  not  numerous,  but  sharp, 

•Bnll.  U4:U. 
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This  descriptloa  would  saem  to  indicate 

OB  Unclabbkd   Varieties 

Cedar  Bill. — A  variety  mentioned  in  tbe  report  of  tite  U.  8. 
PomologiBt  for  1891,  p.  394,  as  reeeived  from  Dr.  A.  W.  Thornton, 
West  Femdale,  Waahin^on,  with  whom  it  orii^nated.  Deeoribed 
as  a  larf^e,  oval  berry,  with  long,  adhering  flower  parts,  and  a  few 
scattering  prioklea.  Skin  thin.  Pulp  quite  rich.  Siud  by  its 
originator  to  be  an  apright  grower,  of  good  size,  very  prolific,  as 
maoh  HO  aa  Champion  or  Houghton.  Perfectly  mildew  proof  in 
Washington.  The  clause  "  with  long,  adherent  flower  parts,  wad  a 
few  scattering  prickles"  wonld  seem  to  indicate  that  this  may  be  a 
seedling  of  some  western  species. 

Crystal, — Received  at  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station 
from  J.  H-  Ogle,  of  Puyallup,  Wash.  Professor  Besoh  says*  that 
this  variety  appears  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  European  goose- 
berry and  some  American  species,  possibly  Sibes  Cynosbati,  its 
European  parentage  being  indieated  by  tbe  general  appearance 
and  character  of  the  fruit,  which  is  pubescent,  like  the  European 
varieties.  Its  canes,  however,  are  tall  and  slender,  and  the  leaves 
thin,  the  buds,  too,  being  shorter  than  those  of  Bibes  Grossularia. 
He  reports  it  as  the  most  prodnotive  variety  on  their  gronnds  dur- 
ing a  period  of  four  years,  but  hardly  desirable,  owing  t«  its  dull 
green  color  and  poor  flavor.  The  fruit  is  slightly  larger  than 
Downing,  but  rather  soft  when  ripe. 

Hale  GoWen.— Mentioned  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  1897,  p. 
G46,  as  on  trial  at  the  Rural  grounds. 

Mounlain. — A  variety  which  originated  with  the  Shakers,  of 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Bush  tall  and  productive,  with  slender,  sprawl- 
ing branches,  which  need  close  pruning.  Fruit  dull,  brownish 
pnrple,  somewhat  larger  than  Downing,  oblong,  smooth,  with  a 
thick  skin,  moderately  juicy  and  sweet.  Professor  S.  A.  Beach 
sayst  that  this  variety  is  of  special  interest,  as  being  tbe  only 
known  representative  of  Bibes  Cynosbati  which  has  found  its  way 
into  cultivation,  being  clearly  a  hybrid  between  this  and  a  Euro- 
pean species.  The  long,  slender,  solitary  spines,  the  tall  canes, 
sprawling  branches,  dull  brown  purplish  color  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  very  dark  green  pulp  are  like  Cfynosbati,  as  are  also  the  beauti- 
ful brown  and  red  color  of  its  autumn  foliage  which  is  quite  nnHke 
the  yellow  or  occasional  brown  tints  of  the  Enropean  kinds.     The 

■Senevn  {N.  Y.)  Exp.  SM.  Bnll.  1U:1B. 
tOeaevB  (H.  ¥.)  Exp.  BM.  Bull.  1U:U. 
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fruit  is  very  large  for  an  American  variety,  and  its  thick,  smooth 
skin  indicates  foreign  parentage,  the  fruit  of  Cynosbatl  having  a 
thin  ekin  usually  beset  with  prickles  The  glossy  upper  surface, 
and  somewhat  leathery  texture  of  the  foliage,  and  comparative 
short,  thick,  buds  are  also  inherited  from  the  European  parent, 
Cynosbati  having  slender  buds,  with  soft,  pubescent  leaves,  neither 
leathery  nor  glossy. 

Newell  Seedling. — A  variety  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the 
lltinolB  Horticulture  Society  for  ISM,  p.  59,  as  on  exlubition  in  a 
preserving  solution.  Said  to  be  large,  of  fine  appearance,  hardy, 
and  free  from  mildew.  Nothing  is  given  which  would  indicate  its 
parentage. 

Oregon  Jumbo.— X  variety  ofiered  by  the  J.  T.  Lovett  Company, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  described  as  "monstrous,  and  escelling  all 
others.  Superb  in  appearance  and  flavor.  Vigorous,  productive, 
hardy,  and  reliable.  Fruit  smooth,  pale  green,  of  high  quality." 
This  description  does  not  make  clear  its  parentage. 

Slrin. —Mentioned  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  1897,  p.  646,  as  "a 
cross  between  Houghton  and  an  old  Qerman  variety." 

ENQLISH  QOOSEBEBRIES 
Sibes  Oros^laria 
The  subjoined  list  includes  only  those  English  va- 
rieties which  are,  or  have  been,  most  prominently 
known  in  the  United  States,  following  chiefly  those 
which  are  mentioned  by  Professor  S.  A.  Beach,  of 
the  Geneva  (N.  Y. )  Experiment  Station,  in  his  Bull- 
etin No.  114,  as  most  promising.  Gooseberries,  and 
especially  the  English  varieties,  have  received  much 
attention  at  this  station.  The  opinions  of  Professor 
Beach  are,  therefore,  worthy  of  especial  considera- 
tion. Lindley's  "Guide  to  the  Orchard,"  published  in 
1830,  enumerates  nearly  one  thousand  varieties,  and 
many  more  have  been  produced  since  then.  Some  of 
these  have  found  their  way  across  the  water  and  have 
appeared   in   the   United   States,  usually  only  to   suc- 
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cumb  to  that  inveterate  enemy,  mildew,  and  pass  into 
oblivion.  To  attempt  to  describe  all  these  varieties 
would  be  as  futile  as  useless. 

Blvclier. — Grown  at  the  Geneva  {N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station, 
and  described  SB  very  large,  dark  red,  oblong  or  roundish  oblong, 
nearly  Bmooth,*  with  Ihin  skin,  sweet,  of  very  good  flavor.     Bnsb 


a  strong  grower,  apparently  productive,  with  but  little  mildew. 
Worthy  of  trial. 

CftautoM^uQ.— Introduced  by  Lewis  Boescb  of  Predonia,  N.  V.. 
being  a  chance  seedling  found  in  a  garden  in  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
Said  to  be  a  vigorous  grower  and  generally  healthy,  though  eome- 
times  mildewing.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oblong,  smooth,  pale 
green,  of  best  quality.  A  promising  variety  for  home  use,  though 
somewhat  lacking  in  productiveness  {Fig.  72]. 


mwn  ^ree  tram  hali 
M  toueh  qalU  dlffe 
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Fig.  7a.    Columbus  gooseberry. 

Columfcus.— Introduced  bj  Ellwaoger  &  Barry,  of  Roclieatcr, 
N.  Y.  A  Btroug  grower,  comparatively  free  from  mildew.  Pruit 
large,  oblong  or  roundiBh  oblong,  white  or  greenish  yellow,  sweet, 
of  best  quality.     Possibly  the  Bftme  as  Triumph  (Fig.  73) . 

Croifn  Bob. — A  variety  long  known  in  England  as  desirable 
either  for  home  use  or  market.  Bush  dwarfish,  but  vigorous  and 
productive.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  nearly  round,  dark  red, 
nearly  smooth,  almost  sweet,  of  good  quality,  similar  to  Industry 
in  color,   but  somewhat   smaller  ;    quite  subject  to  mildew,  less 
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vigorous  and   leas   produetiTe   than  Industry.      It  was  figured   in 
Volume  I  ot  the  Horticulturist,  p.  44S. 

JJomimon.— Received  at  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Eiperiment  Sta- 
tion from  E.  C.  Pierson  o(  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  Described  as  vigor- 
ouB  ond  promising.  Fruit  large,  pale  greenish  white,  nearly 
transparent,  with  a  thin  skin  for  fruit  ot  this  class,  sweet,  and 
of  good  quality. 

£j:«(/m(.— Promising  at.  the  Geneva  (N,  Y.)  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. A  Strang  grower,  somewhat  subject  to  mildew.  Fruit 
medium  to  large,  round  and  nearly  smooth,  light  red,  sweet, 
very  good. 

/Vontenac— Heceived  at  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Sta- 
tion from  H.  S.  Anderson,  ot  Union  Springs, 
N.  Y.  Said  to  be  a  strong  grower.  Fruit 
large,   oblong,   smooth,    pale   green,    sweet, 

Qradlla. — Mentioned  iu  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  1897,  p.  646,  as  ft  promising  variety 
of   the   English   type   received   from  L.   H. 
.   Hoysradt,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,   in  the  spring 
>  of  1895. 

;  Hedgehog  (Improved  Early).— A  vigorous 
grower,  productive,  comparatively  free  from 
mildew.  Fruit  below  medium  size,  nearly 
round,  somewhat  hairy,  yellowish  green, 
sweet,  of  fair  quality. 

Suntsman. — Said  to  be  a  strong  grower, 
ria  74    umaatri         ^^^    apparently    productive,    comparatively 
free  from  mildew.     Fruit  medium  to  large, 
oblong,  smooth,  pale  green,  sweet,  good. 

Industry  (Whinham's  Industry). — One  ot  the  best  known  and 
generally  successful  European  varieties.  Vigorous,  productive, 
somewhat  subject  to  mildew.  Pruit  medium  to  large,  varying 
from  pear  shape  to  roundish  oblong,  smooth,  or  with  very  few 
minute  prickles,  dark  red,  mild  subacid  or  sweet,  of  good  flavor. 
Said  to  be  very  hard  to  propagate  in  the  United  States.  George 
S.  Joaselyn  says;*  "All  the  Industry  plants  1  have  ever  seen  were 
started  in  Europe."  This,  he  thinks,  is  a  stronger  indication  that 
It  is  not  adapted  to  our  climate.     (Fig.  74.) 

J0H9  Anglo-. — Vigorous,  and  apparently  productive.  Fruit 
medinm  to  large,  oblong  or  roundish  oblong,  smooth,  light  green, 
sweet,  good. 


*Raral  New-Torker  IB 
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Keepsake.— A  strong  grower,  promising  to  be  productive,  Bomo- 
what  subject  to  mildew.  Fruit  medium  or  nbove,  nearlj  ronad, 
amooUi,  greenisli  wliite,  sweet  or  nearly  BO,  very  good. 

Ladu  Popham. — A  moderate  grower,  prodactive,  comparatively 
free  from  mildew.  FVuit  mediam  to  large,  oblong,  smooth,  yellow, 
very  Bweet,  good.     A  good  variety  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Laneashire  Lad, — A  strong  grower,  comparatively  free  from 
mildew.  Fruit  mediam  to  large,  nearly  round,  dark  red,  almost 
wine  color,  slightly  hairy,  of  good  quality,  subacid  or  nearly  sweet. 

icue?ier.— A  moderate  grower,  mildewing  but  slightly,  and 
promising  to  be  productive  Fruit  medium  to  large,  oblong, 
smooth,  yellowish,  slightly  acid,  good. 

Lord  Beaconsfield. — A  good  grower,  promising  to  he  prodactive, 
somewhat  subject  to  mildew.  Fruit  below  medium  aiie,  nearly 
round,  green,  smooth,  sweet  and  good. 

Uatckteas. — A  strong  grower,  promising  to  he  productive,  mil- 
dewing but  slightly.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  green,  slightly  hairy, 
sweet,  very  good. 

Portage. — A  variety  received  at  the  United  States  Division  of 
Pomology  from  A.  H.  House,  Mantua  Station,  Ohio.  Described  in 
the  report  for  1891,  p.  395.  Also  described,  and  illustrated  by  ft 
colored  plate,  in  the  report  for  1894.  Said  to  be  a  chance  seedling 
found  in  1674.  Fruit  solitary,  evenly  distributed,  large  to  very 
large,  oblong  oval  ;  surfaee  moderately  smooth,  dull,  slightly 
downy,  with  an  occasional  prickle.  Color  yellowish  green,  with 
bronze  dots  near  stem,  and  a  long  suture  on  some  specimens. 
Flesh  translncest,  greenish,  quite  firm  ;  pulp  melting,  moderately 
juicy.     A  good  stiLpper.     Flavor  mild  subacid,  rich,  quality  good. 

Puyallup  (Puyallup  Mammoth). — The  original  bush  is  said  to 
have  been  dug  in  18S1,  at  an  old  Indian  camp  on  the  bank  of  the 
Puyallup  River,  one  mile  below  the  town  of  that  name,  by  W.  M. 
Lee  and  his  wife,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.  Introduced  by  J.  U.  Ogle,  in 
1887.  Said  to  be  a  fairly  strong  grower,  rather  tate  in  ripening. 
Fruit  large,  pale  green,  smooth,  sweet,  of  good  quality.  Men- 
tioned in  the  Report  of  the  U.  B.  Pomologist  for  1691,  p.  395,  as 
apparently  identical  with  Triumph,  but  Prefessor  Beach  considers 
this  an  error. 

Queen  of  the  Whiles.— A  strong  grower,  comparatively  free  from 
mildew.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  nearly  round,  smooth,  pale  yellow- 
ish green,  sweet,  good. 

Bed  Champagne.  ~ A  strong  grower,  comparatively  free  from 
mildew.  Fruit  small  to  medium,  nearly  round,  slightly  hairy, 
dark  red,  sweet,  and  good.  This  variety  was  recommended  by  the 
American  Pomologioal  Society  in  1650. 
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Re<l  Javket. — An  English  variety,  entirely  distinct  from  the 
American  Bed  Jacket.  Not  a  strong  grower,  but  promising  to  be 
productive  and  eomparatively  free  from  mildew.  Fruit  large  to 
very  large,  and  often  narrowed  toward  the  stem. 

Bed  Warrington  (Aston  Seedling). — A  strong  grower,  compara- 
tively free  from  mildew.  Fruit  medium  to  targe,  oblong,  delicate 
pale  red,  hairy,  sweet,  of  best  quality,  Eeeommended  by  the 
American  Pomological  Society  iu  1650.  Also  mentioned  in  the 
Horticulturist,  Vol.  II,  p  341,  as  the  best  kind,  both  in  Canada  and 
in  England.  Said  to  ripen  late  and  to  hang  long  on  the  bushes 
without  injury. 

SmitiTig  Beauty. — A  good  grower.  Fruit  medium  to  large, 
nearly  round,  greenish  yellow,  sweet,  of  best  quality. 

Spineless,  Recently  introduced  in  the  United  States,  by  C. 
H.  Joosten,  of  New  York  City.  It  is  figTired  in  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle  for  July  27,  1895,  which  says;  "They  are  spinelesa 
varieties  obtained  from  seed.  The  first  spineless  gooseberry, 
according  to  the  Eevue  Hortioole,  1892:180,  was  obtained  as  a 
chance  seedling  by  M.  Billard  about  1860.  About  1884,  M.  Ed. 
Lefort  sowed  the  seeds  of  this  variety,  from  which  he  obtained  a 
race  of  spineless  varieties,  several  of  which  are  described  in  the 
Eevne  Horticole,  as  above  cited.  The  variety  we  figure  is  a  dwarf 
form,  very  productive,  and  with  fruit  of  good  flavor.  It  is  the 
form  described  and  figured  by  M.  Carri&re  and  Madame  Edouard 
l«fort.  The  varieties  are  grafted  upon  Bibes  aureum,  but  the 
scions  soon  become  tree."  Whether  this  desirable  novelty  will 
achieve  auy  degree  of  success  in  the  United  States  remains  to  be 

SlockwelL — A  moderate  grower.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  oblong, 
smooth,  light  green,  sweet,  good. 

Sneeeed. — A  fair  grower,  promising  to  be  productive,  and  com- 
paratively free  from  mildew.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  oblong, 
smooth,  yellowish  green,  sweet,  good. 

Sulphur  (Early  Sulphnr). — A  strong  grower,  comparatively  free 
from  mildew.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  nearly  smooth,  fine 
yellow  color,  sweet,  good.  Placed  on  the  list  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  in  1850. 

Sunset. — A  strong  grower,  comparatively  free  from  miJdew. 
Fruit  medium  to  large,  oblong,  nearly  smooth,  yellowish  green, 
sweet,  of  best  quality. 

Tally  Bo. — A  strong  grower,  comparatively  free  from  mildew. 
Fruit  medium  to  large,  pear-shaped,  pale  green,  nearly  smooth, 
sweet,  good. 
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smooth.  Skia  thin  and  tender  for  aa  Eagflisb  sort,  pale  jellowish 
green.  Pulp  sweet,  very  good.  This  variety  has  been  long  known 
in  tbe  United  States.  It  was  recommended  both  by  the  New  York 
Agricnltural  Society  and  the  American  Pomological  Society  in 
1850.  It  was  Ggnred  in  the  BorticultariBt,  Vol.  I,  p.  448,  where  it 
ia  said  to  be  quite  as  good  among  the  whites  as  Crown  Bob  among 
tbe  reds  (Fig.  75), 


Enqush  ViRiETiES  Mentioned,  blt  uttle  Known 
IN  THS  Unitbd  States 
The  following;  varieties,  thongh  for  the  most  part 
little  known  in  the  United  States,  have  received  men- 
tion in  American  literature,  and  have  doubtless  all 
been  grown  here  at  one  time  or  another.  Both  Down- 
ing and  Fuller  mention  additional  varieties  of  pi-omise 
which  had  apparently  not  been  tried  on  this  side  the 
water.  No  doubt  others,  not  included  in  this  or  the 
preceding  list,  have  also  been  brought  to  America 
without   attracting   general   attention: 

B.  Atlas  (Hort.  2:410),  Bendelon  (Mich.  Esp.  Sta.  Bull.  118: 
22),  Bonnet's  Eureka  (Rept.  U.  S.  Pomologist,  1891:394),  Bobby 
(on  sale  by  Fred.  E.  Yonng,  Boehester,  N.  Y.  i,  Companion  (Hort. 
1854:142),  Conqueror  (Fuller,  Small-Fruit  Culturiat,  p.  223),  Dr. 
Woolley  (for  Halo  by  Fred.  E.  Young,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ),  Early 
Kent  (Gar.  Month.  1875:207),  Echo  (Hort.  1854:142),  Green 
Globe  (E^iller),  Greea  Willow  IHoi-t.  1854:142),  Hunt's  Tawny 
(Puller),  Irish  (E.  P.  Powell's  beat  gooseberry  for  60  yeara. — Gar. 
and  For.  7:278),  Jolly  Printer  (Hort.  2:410),  Large  Crystal 
(Foller),  Late  Emerald  (Gar.  Month.  1877:275. —Roe,  Bucceea 
with  Small  Emits),  Red  Walnut  (Fuller),  Roe's  Seedliog  (Gar. 
Month.  1876:240.-1877:274),  Royal  George  (Puller),  Royal  Sov- 
ereign (Poller),  Westerman's  Favorite  (Gar.  Month.  1869:271), 
White  Dutch  (Fuller),  White  Walnut  (Fuller),  Yellow  Amber 
(Recommended  by  B.  O.  Smith  as  one  of  four  beat  English 
varieties. —Mass.  Hort  Soc.  Rept.  1883:  [Parti]  125). 
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Lass,  Duck  Wing,  Earlj  Green  Hairy,  Glentflu  Green,  Qolden 
Drop,  Qolden  Fleece,  Golden  Gourd,  Green  Gage  (Amer.  Pom.  Soc. 
List,  1850;  Hov.  Mag.  16:305;  Fuller),  Green  Lanrel  (Amer.  Pom. 
See.  List,  1850;  Hoy.  Mag.  16:305),  Green  Ocean,  Green  Prolific, 
Green  Walnut  (Fuller;  recommended  by  N,  Y.  Agr.  8oe  ;  also 
tiy  Amer.  Pom.  Soo.  in  1850),  Greenwood,  Heart  of  Oak,  Jolly 
Tar,  Keen  Seedling,  Lady  of  the  Manor  (Hov.  Mag.  16:427),  Miss 
Bold,  Biflemaa,  Roaring  LioD(  exhibited  before  the  Massachusetts 
and  Buffalo  Horticultural  Societies  in  1852,  and  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  in  1853 ;  Hot.  Mag.  1852 :  41,  519.— 
1853:378),  Rockwood,  Sheba  Queen  (Hov.  Mag.  16:427),  Top 
Sawyer,  Viper,  White  Honey,  White  Lion,  Yellow  Ball,  Yellow 
Champagne  (Puller). 

GroTBnat  ike  Geneva  (N.  Y. )  Experiment  Station. — Describedin  Bul- 
letin 114. — Alderman,  Alice,  Antagonist,  Apology,  Auburn  IMich. 
Exp.  Sta,  Bull.  118:22),  Beauty,  Berry  Early  Kent,  Bollin  Hall, 
British  Queen,  Briton,  Broom  Girl,  Bull  Dog,  Bury  Lane,  Candi- 
date, Careless,  Catherine,  Cheerful,  Clayt«n,  Countess  of  Ams- 
dale,  Crank,  Cremore,  Crit«rion,  Cypress,  Dagwell  No.  1,  Dan's 
Mistake,  Diadem,  Drill,  Duck  Wing,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Duster, 
Faithful,  Falstaff,  Fascination,  Flextonia,  Flora,  Forester,  Fo- 
worius,  Foxhunter,  Freedom,  Galopin,  Garibaldi,  General,  George 
Bidley,  Gipsy  Queen,  Golborne,  Qolden  Drop,  Golden  Prolific 
(Pop.  Gar.  4:166),  Governor,  Great  Rock,  Greenock,  Green  Wal- 
nut (Fuller;  recommended  by  N.  Y.  Agr.  Soo. ;  also  by  Amer. 
Pom.  Soe.  in  1850),  Gretna  Green,  Harriet,  Helpmate,  Hereof  the 
Nile,  Highlander,  High  Sheriff,  Hit  or  Miss,  Hue  and  Cry,  Iron- 
monger (Fuller;  Amer  Pom.  Boe.  List  1850;  Hot.  Mag.  16:305), 
Italy,  Jem  Mnce,  Jerry,  Jessie,  John  Anderson,  John  Hall,  Jolly 
Sailor,  Eean  Seedling,  King  of  Triumphs,  Lady  Houghton,  Lady 
Stanley,  Largo,  Lavinia,  Leader,  Leviathan,  Lion's  Provider,  Liz- 
zard,  London,  Long  Barney,  Lord  Leigh.  Lord  Rancliffe,  Lord 
Scarborough,  Lowton,  Major  Hibbert,  Marlboro,  Mary  Ann,  Miss 
Chester,  Mitchell,  Mitre,  Monarch,  Monument,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Mrs.  Bowcoek,  Mrs.  Whittaker,  Naiior,  Nancy,  Napoleon  le  Grand, 
Nottingham,  Overseer,  Overall,  Peru,  Peto,  Pilot,  Plowboy,  Post- 
man, President,  Pretender,  Prisoilla,  Queen  Anne,  Queen  of  Tri- 
umphs, Queen  Victoria,  Red  Itobin,  Ringer,  Roaring  Lion  (exhib- 
ited before  the  Massachusetts  and  Buffalo  Horticultural  Sooieti^ 
in  1852,  and  before  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  in  1853 ; 
Hov.  May.  1852:41,  519—1853:378),  Rough  Red,  Rover,  Rumbul- 
lion, Shiner,  Sir  George  Brown,  Slaughterman,  Snowdrop,  Speed- 
well, Sportsman,  Stella,  Telegraph,  Thatcher,  Thomas  Williams, 
Thompson  Seedling,  Tiehbome,  Transparent,  Try  Me  Oh,  Unity, 
Veteran,  Village  Green,  Viper,  Visit,  Wakeful,  Watson,  Weather- 
cock, White  Hare,  William  Wataon,  Wonderful,  Yaxley  Hero. 
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REXX>MMENDED    VABIETIBS 


The  Downing  is  the  one  gooseberry  to  be  generally 
recommended  at  the  present  time.  Houghton  may  be 
able  to  endnre  more  tr>'ing  conditions,  and  is  often  more 
prodnetive,  but  is  smaller. 

The  English  varieties  are  to  be  recommended  only  to 
those  who  are,  willing  to  inaugurate  a  vigorous  spraying 
campaign  against  the  mildew.  To  such  the  Industry, 
Wellington  Glory,  Golnmbus  and  Chautauqua  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Beach  makes  the  following  summary  remarks  about 
varieties  of  gooseberries:*  "So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge  at  present.  Industry,  Crown  Bob  and  Lancashire 
Lad  are  among  the  best  of  the  large  European  kinds  to 
grow  for  marketing  green  fruit.  Wellington  Glory  has 
made  an  excellent  record  here,  and  Whitesmith  is  also 
generally  considered  good  and  productive,  but  has  not 
done  as  well  as  Wellington  Glory.  Among  the  Ameri- 
can-grown seedlings  of  the  European  class  which  have 
been  fruited  here.  Dominion  and  Triumph  deserve 
especial  mention  as  worthy  of  extended  trial.  The  best 
of  the  American  class  of  gooseberries  are  unexcelled  in 
flavor,  quality,  hardiness  and  productiveness.  They  do 
not  have  the  objectionable  thick,  tough  skin  which  is 
common  to  varieties  of  the  European  class,  but  are 
inferior  to  them  in  size.  Downing  has  long  been  con- 
sidered the  standard  of  excellence  in  the  American 
class.     Among  the  recently  introduced  varieties  of  this 
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class,  the  American  Red  Jacket,  Champion  and  Pearl 
deserve  especial  mention." 

.  ORNAMENTAL    CURRANTS    AND    G008EBEBBIE8 

The  beat  known  species  in  this  role  is  the  Flowering 
Currant,  Etbes  aureiim  (known  also  as  B.fragrans), 
so  common  in  eastern  gardens.  This  is  a  most  attrac- 
tive plant  early  in  bpring.  It  forms  a  graceful,  droop- 
ing shrub,  well  adapted  to  masses  or  groups.  In  the 
early  months  of  summer  few  plants  are  more  attractive 
than  this,  regardless  of  its  bloom,  for  its  foliage  is 
bright  and  glossy,  and  the  form  of  the  plant  perfect. 
Yet  before  the  middle  of  August  its  leaves  are  mostly 
gone.  Were  it  not  for  this  defect,  few  plants  would 
deserve  a  higher  rank   for  ornament. 

The  most  showy  plant  of  the  genus  is  the  Fuchsia- 
flowered  Gooseberry,  Ribes  spedosum,  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  Its  flowers  are  long,  bright  red  and  showy,  and 
its  foliage  small,  firm  and  glossy.  Whether  good 
in  habit  of  plant  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  nor  whether  it 
will  thrive  well  outside  the  clime  of  its  choice,  but  its 
flowers  are  certainly  more  attractive  than  those  of  many 
plants  far  more  widely  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their 
bloom. 

A  plant  which  has  received  much  more  attention  for 
its  flowering  qualities  is  the  Hed-flowered  Currant, 
Sibes  sanguineum.  It  has  been  freqnently  grown  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  and  seems  to  be 
everywhere  prized.  The  flowers  are  rose-colored  or 
reddish    purple,    borne   in   h)ng,  leafless    racemes   and 
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prodTiced  in  great  profasion.  Uufortanately,  it  is 
not  entirely  hardy  in  tbe  northern  states,  needing  some 
protection,  which  the  beauty  of  its  bloom  will  well 
repay. 

A  hardier  plant  is  the  hybrid  between  the  preceding  * 
species  and  Bibes  aureum,  which  is  commonly  known 
nnder  the  name  Eibes  Gordonianum.  This  is  not  so 
hardy  as  Bibes  aureum,  but  wiU  stand  more  exposure 
than  Bibes  sanguineum.  It  is  intermediate  in  character 
between  the  two  parents,  resembling  S.  sanguineum  in 
shape  of  flower,  though  the  flowers  are  lighter  in  color 
and  nearly  odorless,  while  the  character  of  bush  is 
more  like  R.  aureum.  Although  not  a  common  plant, 
it  has  been  well  known,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  horticnltural  literature. 

Several  species  of  the  Menziesii  group  have  large, 
attractive  flowers,  particularly  B.  amictum,  and  B.  Cali- 
fomieum;  also,  B.  Lobbii.  Whether  they  would  prove 
attractive  in  habit  of  plant  and  sufficiently  well  adapted 
to  cultivation  to  give  them  value,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  common  gooseberries  may  well  play  a  part  in 
systematic  ornamental  planting  .for  the  production  of 
easy  and  graceful  spring  effects.  Were  it  not  for  the 
habit  of  early  losing  their  leaves,  there  would  be  few 
plants  more  useful.  B.  oxyacanthoides  and  B.  gracile 
are  especially  desirable. 

The  native  black  currant,  Bibes  Americanum,  also 
forms  a  pretty  and  graceful  shrub,  and  its  flowers  are 
large  enough  to  add  to  its  beauty. 
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imsCTS   IXJUBI0U3    TO    THE    GEOSELLES 

Like  all  other  ecooomic  plants,  the  grosellea  are 
snbject  to  attack  from  insects  of  diveni  character, 
appearance,  and  habits.  Some  only  take  a  passing 
bite,  like  the  schoolboy  who  devours  beech  leaves, 
"sweetbrier,"  bireh,  etc.,  to  appease  his  ceaseless  crav- 
ings in  the  long  hours  from  meal  to  meal.  Others, 
indifferently  feeding  upon  whatever  plant  is  available, 
may  at  times  eat  more  than  we  wish.  Still  others,  on 
evil  bent,  assiduously  seek  out  our  cherished  bushes 
and  settle  down  to  a  steady  diet  of  groselles  with  all 
the  persistence  characteristic  of  their  race.  The  list 
immediately  following  comprises  those  most  likely  to 
work  serious  injury. 

the  leadinq  pests 

The  Four-lined  Leaf-buo 

PmeiUxMpaut  lineatus  (Fabr.).-Order  Hemiptera.    Familj'  Capsida. 

Llntner.  N.  7.  S»v.  I'  271.    Snnnders.  Ine.  Inj.  to  Fralta.  3X  {2ai  sditlon). 
Cook,  Ball.  Hlch.  Eip.  BU.  7fl  ^  10,    Sltntcrland ,  Ball.  Carnpll  Etii. 
au,  58  :  207-23B.    Pixciloeavmi-vUlatutiSi,!).   Rilej.  Bull.  U.  8.  OIt. 
EDt.l3:7,     Webil«rBDll,U,R,UW.  But.  13:51.    For  complete  iTDon. 
ymy.  lee  SUncerloud,  1,  c. 
ThiB  is  a  native  insect  wbich  was  first  dSHcribed  by  FabriciuB 
in  1798.    It  came  Into  notice  as  injarious  to  dahlias,  currants  and 
other  plants  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  and  has 
never  ceased  ite  evil  ways  from  that  day  to  this.    Its  focid  plants 
embrace  escnlent  and  ornamental  plants  and  a  few  needs. 
(415) 
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The  insect  appears  about  the  middle  of  Maj  in  northern  lati- 
tudes, and  takes  up  its  abode  on  the  tenderest  leaves  at  the  tip  of 
the  twigs.  It  is  then  too  email  to  be  readily  seen,  but  by  means 
of  its  proboEciE,  a  perpetual  self-acting  pomp,  it  immediately 
begins  to  drain  tlie  leaf  of  its  sap.  At  first  its  work  is  not  con- 
spicuous, but  soon  becomes  manifest  by  the  appearance  of  small, 
dark  spots,  which  later  turn  brown  and  die,  the  eoft  part  of  the 
leaf  within  having  been  sucked  out.  These  spots,  which  at  first 
are  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  may  become  much  larger 
and  even  run  together,  causing  the  death  of  the  entire  leaf. 
The  shoot  itself  maybe  checked  in  growth,  or  even  killed. 

The  nymphs,  or  immature  fonns  of  the  insect,  are  at  first  very 
small,  but  easily  reeogniaed  by  the  shining  vermilion-red  color  of 
the  body,  marked  by  blackish  spots  on  the  thorax.  The  mature 
insect  is  a  bright  orange-yellow  colored  bug,  three-tenths  of  an 
inch  long,  with  four  black  stripes  extending  down  the  back. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  in  slits  near  the  tips  of  twigs  of 
the  present  year's  growth  of  currants,  gooseberries,  and  other 
shrubs.  They  are  deposited  late  in  June,  and  remain  in  this 
position  until  the  nymphs  hatch  the  following  spring.  These 
undergo  five  moults  before  reaching  the  adult  form.  The  adults 
disappear  early  in  July,  there  being  but  one  brood  a  year. 

Remedies. — Since  the  insect  feeds  by  sucking  the  sap  of  the 
plant  from  the  inner  tissues  of  the  leaf,  the  application  of  poisons 
like  Paris  green  can  do  no  good.  Kerosene  emulsion,  diluted  with 
not  more  than  five  parts  of  water,  if  very  thoroughly  applied 
while  the  insects  are  still  young,  wil!  prove  effective.  The  egg 
clusters  are  not  difficult  to  find,  and  since  they  remain  over  win- 
ter, trimming  off  and  bnming  five  or  six  inches  of  infested  twigs 
is  a  practicable  remedy,  at  least  on  a  small  scale. 

The  Currant  Punt-lotjbe 

Family  AphididB, 
iDBKtLoldm.  IM.     AphiM  ribit. 

This  is  a  small,  yellowish  plant-lonse,  appearing  on  the  under 
surface  of   currant   leaves   toward  midsummer,   causing  them  to 
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curl  and  present  a  blistered  and  generally  a  reddish  appearance  on 
the  upper  surface.  This,  like  other  plant-lice,  maybe  destroyed 
by  kerosene  emulsion,  but  is  ho  protected  within  the  curled  leaves 
aa  to  be  very  difScult  to  reach.  Success  depends  on  applying  the 
remedy  very  promptly  before  the  leaves  become  much  curled.  In 
the  home-garden,  hand-picking  will  doubtless  prove  simpler.  The 
larvra  are  olten  destroyed  in  great  numbers  by  the  two-spotted 
lady-bug.  They  are  also  subject  to  attack  from  a  small  hymen- 
opteroua  parasite,  which  often  does  good  service  in  depleting  their 

Tee  San  Joge'  Scale 

Comstock. —  Order    Hemiptera.      Family 

<^occi(ue. 
ComstMk,  Bap.  U.  S.  Dept.  Aet,  1680  ;  304,    Honnrd,  U,  8.  DiT.  Ent,  Circa- 
lu  3.  Sd  ■erlea.    Riler.  ^MP-  H.  S.  Dept.  Act.  1B93  :  215. 

This  insect  first  made  its  appearance  in  California  about  1S70, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Chili.  It  was  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Comstock  in  18S0,  and  since  then  has  received 
attention  from  nnmerona  writers.  It  has  worked  serious  iuinry  in 
California,  and  although  not  reported  east  of  the  Missouri  Biver 
until  1803,  it  has  become  widely  scattered  throughout  the  eastern 
states.  The  insect  is  a  near  relative  of  the  oyster-shell  bark- 
louse,  and  appears  as  a  round,  flat  scale  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  resembling  the  bark  in  color,  but  with  a  black 
speck  in  the  center.  It  attaches  itself  to  the  fruit  and  branches 
of  pear,  poach,  apple,  raspberry,  gooseberry,  currant,  and  other 
plants.  It  is  thus  distributed  both  on  fruit  and  nursery  stock,  a 
fact  which  accounts  for  its  rapid  and  widely  scattered  distribution. 
The  females  are  wingless,  but  when  young  can  crawl  short  dis- 
tances before  becoming  fixed  in  their  position. 

Bemedies. — The  San  Jos6  scale  is  not  easily  ba(9ed.  It  has 
recently  caused  much  excitement  in  the  pomologtcal  world.  An 
avalanche  of  literature  and  legislation  has  been  hurled  against  it, 
and  remedies  without  number  have  been  tried.  The  treatment 
recommended  by  the  Division  of  Entomology  at  Washington  con- 
sists in  thorough  spraying  with  whale-oil  soap  and  water  in  the 
proportion  of  two  pounds  to  the  gallon,  when  the  trees  or  plants 
are  dormant,  preferably  toward  spring,  since  early  spraying  has 
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been  found  to  redaee  tb«  unoant  of  bloom.  Infested  tmxfKrj 
stock  OAn  be  most  ^eetively  treated  by  hydroojuiie  aoid  gw,  bat 
this  is  a  daneerons  ioseotioide,  which  shoiild  be  used  only  bjr  those 
who  know  perfeotlj  well  how  to  do  it.*  I^te  experimenta  at  Cor- 
nell and  in  New  Jersey  show  that  the  pest  a  easily  deetrayed  ia 
sonimer  by  a  Bpray  of  keroMne  and  water.  At  Cornell,  one  part  of 
kerosene  to  fonr  of  water  gsre  elSeient  treatment. 

Thb  Qoobbbirbt  PnniT.woBK 

Zophodia    groisularia     (Pack,), — Order     Lepidoptera.       Family 
Phycitiie. 

Pnwilis  orouHlanai,  Puk.  Riley.  Ho.  R^.  1:1M.  Jfyalsif  oniHilMtUa. 
Zall.  Thomu,  Dl.  Rep.  7:251.  Datrama  txnviibittaa.  (Zell.).  or 
(Hnbu.).  Saondsn,  loa.  InJ.  Fmlta,  35T.    Wesd,  Ins.  ud  Inseeti.,  lOt. 

The  lorra  of  this  moth  works  within  the  fruit  of  the  gooseberry, 
and  sometimes  of  the  oorrant.  The  moths  appear  early  in  spring 
and  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  surface  of  the  very  young  fruit. 
The  larva  bores  into  the  fruit  and  eats  ont  its  contents.  When 
one  berry  is  disposed  of  another  is  fastened  to  the  now  empty 
shell,  and  the  worm  bores  its  way  int«  that  one.  Several  fruits 
may  be  thus  destroyed.  The  larva  commonly  reaches  maturity  hy 
the  first  of  July,  when  it  is  a  pale  green  caterpillar,  about  three- 
fourOis  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  small,  pale  brown,  homy  looking 
head.  It  then  descends  to  the  ground  and  spins  a  thin  cocoon 
among  fallen  leaves  and  rubbish,  within  which  it  changes  to  a 
chrysalis,  remaining  in  this  condition  until  the  following  spring. 

Bemeditt. — Infested  berries  color  prematurely,  and  can  be 
hand-picked,  taking  care  that  the  very  active  worms  do  not 
quickly  leave  the  fmit.  If  chickens  are  allowed  in  the  field 
after  fruiting  time,  they  will  consume  many  of  the  chrysalids. 

The  Impobtkd  Ccrbant  BoitEB 
Setia  HpuHformU  (Linn.). — Order  Lepidoptera.     Family  Besiide. 
Oomitoek,  Man.  ■ 

InJ.   FrU.   838.      i,auii.   nep 
titmliforme  (Linn.).     Fllcb 
This  is  a  slender,  rapid-flying,  wasp-like,  dark  bine  moth,  half 

*  e««  Tha  NarMiT'Book  u  to  dm  of  brdHHTmnlc  hM  ■■■. 
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an  inoh  long  and  three -toartbs  of  an  inch  broad,  having  three 
yellow  bands  across  the  body  and  a  yellow  collar.  It  appears 
toward  the  end  ot  Ma;  or  the  first  of  June,  and  depoeite  its  eggs 
upon  the  steins  near  a  bud.  When  hatched  the  larva  eats  its  way 
directly  to  the  center,  thence  upward  and  downward  in  the  pith. 
Here  it  remains  until  the  following  year,  meanwhile  eating  out  a 
tunnel  from  bIi  to  twelve  inches  in  length.  When  (nil  grown,  the 
larva  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  white,  with  a  brown  head  and  a 
few  hairs  scattered  over  its  body.  Like  many  other  immigrajits  in 
the  insect  world,  this  species  appears  it)  proseoute  its  work  with 
renewed  energy  in  the  home  of  its  adoption,  far  outstripping  the 
native  currant  borer  in  the  success  of  ita  undertakings.  It  pre- 
fers the  red  currant,  hnt  it  is  not  too  fastidious  to  accept  the  black 
currant  or  gooseberry  as  a  substitute  when  occasion  demands. 
Bemedies. — The  method  of  treatment,  which  is  the  same  for  all 
species  ot  borers  attacking  these  plants,  consists  in  pruning  away 
and  burning  all  infested  canea,  late  in  winter  or  early  in  spring, 
before  the  motb^  emerge.  With  several  canes  allowed  to  grow, 
and  all  wood  ant  away  after  it  has  borne  one  or  two  crops,  this 
result  will  be  acoomplished  with  little  extra  trouble. 

The  Ccbeant  Span-worm 


i.,  71 :  e. 

This  is  the  larva  of  a  native  pale  yellowish  moth,  marked  with 
several  dusky  spots,  and  measuring  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
across.  The  larva  nhen  full  grown  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a 
whitish  color,  with  broad  yellow  stripes  ranning  down  the  back 
and  sides,  and  with  a  number  ot  black  spots  on  each  segment.  It 
is  a  "measuring  worm,"  moving  by  arching  its  body  in  the  center. 
When  disturbed,  it  drops  from  the  leaf  and  remains  suspended  in 
the  air  by  a  web.  It  is  most  commonly  found  upon  the  gooseberry 
or  black  currant,  appearing  soon  after  the  leaves  expand.  It  at- 
tiuns  its  full  growth  within  three  or  four  weeks,  descends  to  the 
ground  and  transforms  to  a  pupa,  hidden  1^  rubbish,  or  just  be- 
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neatb  the  aorfaee  of  the  groond.  The  moth  emei^ee  about  two 
weeks  later.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly  on  the  twigs,  which  they 
resemble  in  eolor,  and  are  therefore  hard  to  detect.  Here  they 
remain  until  spring,  there  being  but  one  biood  a  year.  It  thus 
happens  that  the  sale  of  plants  affords  a  ready  means  for  the 
spread  of  the  insect. 

J{«m«diet.— This  is  commoiUy  not  a  serions  enemy,  bat  when  it 
does  beoome  nnmerons,  is  more  djfficnlt  to  destroy  than  the  ordi- 
nary eorrant  worm.  Hellebore,  if  nsed,  mnst  be  mncb  stronger 
than  for  the  imported  carrant  worm.  Paris  green  will  prove  more 
effective  whenever  the  fmit  does  not  prevent  its  use.  Disturbing 
the  bnshea  and  gathering  np  the  worms  as  they  hang  suspended 
from  their  webs,  is  sometimes  recommended.  Several  parasites 
pray  upon  them  and  do  good  service  in  thinning  out  their  ranks. 

The  Cub&amt  Fruit-wobk 


-. ia  jjUempto-frnKiatm,  Vwik.     Thomu.  BL  Rep.  11 :  S3.    Sanoden, 

Im.  IoJ.  FitU.  3S2. 

This  is  a  span-worm  which  attacks  the  fmit  of  th«  eorrant  by 
eating  a  hole  into  the  side  of  the  berry,  and  devouring  a  portion 
of  the  interior,  spoiling  more  frnlt  than  it  actually  consumes.  It 
is  easily  distingniahed  from  the  gooseberry  fruit-worm  by  having 
only  ten  legs,  while  the  Isttcr  has  sixteen. 

B^ntedies. — While  seldom  caosing  serious  injury,  it  msy,  under 
favorable  conditions,  develop  saCGcient  numbers  to  work  mncb 
harm.  It  appears  at  the  same  time  as  the  eonunon  cnrrant  worm, 
and  the  ordinary  treatment  viith  heUebora  may  also  keep  it  in 
check.  Pyrethnun,  and  prebably  air-slaked  lime,  applied  when 
the  dew  is  on,  would  doubtless  prove  effective. 

The  Ooosebebsi  Hidok 

Ceddt/mfia    grossKlaria,     Fitch. — Order    IKptera.      Family   Ceei- 
domyiidff . 

Fileh.  N.  Y.  R*d.  l;17e.-3:150.    SnundBra,  Ips.  InJ.  Frti..  SJS. 
This  insect  is  a  small,  yellowish  fly,  xcareely  one-tenth  of  an 
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inch  in  Isngth.  The  eggs,  which  are  deposited  beneath  the  akin 
of  the  yonng  fruit,  hatoh  and  develop  into  small,  bright  yellow, 
oval  maggots,  resembling  those  of  the  wheat  midge.  These 
change  to  pupie  within  the  frait,  and  emerge  as  perfect  fiies  in 
midHummer.  Fnrther  than  this  the  life  history  seems  to  be  nn- 
kuown.  Their  presence  causes  the  frait  to  turn  premAtnrely  red 
and  become  Boft  and  patrid  within. 

BemedUs. — The  only  remedy  thus  far  known  to  be  effective  is  to 
pick  and  destroy  all  fruit  which  tnms  prematurely. 

The  Currant  Ply 
Epochra  CanadenHs  (Loew.). — Order  Diptera,    Family  Muscldie. 

Sltnndert.  Ine.  Inj.  Frt«..  353.  Usrvey.  Ualne  Act.  Eip.  8W.  Ann,  Kept. 
ISM  :  111.— Also  Bull.  35.  Trypeta  Csnndnuu,  Loiw,  Mon.  Dip.  H. 
Am.,  3:235,    Qilletle.  Bnll.  Uolo.  £ip.  Sta.,  19:18. 

This  insect  is  a  yellow  or  orange -colored  fly,  about  the  size  of 
the  common  house-fly,  with  greenish  iridescent  eyes  and  smoky 
patches  or  bauds  across  its  wings.  It  pnnctures  the  skin  of  the 
young  cnrrant  or  gooseberry,  depositing  its  egg  just  beneath.  This 
soon  develops  into  a  small  white  grub  which  measures  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  length.  Its  presanoe  causes  the  fruit  to  tnm 
red  and  fall  to  the  ground  prematurely.  After  becoming  full 
grown,  the  maggots  leave  the  fruit  and  enter  the  ground,  where 
they  change  to  pupEe,  emerging  as  perfect  flies  early  the  following 


Although  not  usually  considered  a  serious  enemy,  it  has  been, 
fonnd  very  destructive  in  Colorado,  and  also  in  Maine,  causing  the 
loss  of  75  per  cent  of  the  fruit  at  times. 

Remedies. — No  very  practicable  remedy  seems  yet  to  have  been 
fonnd.  The  insect  spends  about  eleven  months  of  the  year  safely 
buried  in  the  ground.  No  way  of  destroying  the  mature  flies 
seems  feasible,  and  the  egg  is  deposited  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
fruit  beyond  the  reach  of  insecticideB.  The  only  weak  point  in  its 
campaign  appears  to  be  that  part  of  the  infested  fruit  drops  pre- 
maturely and  the  larvs9  remain  in  it  for  a  time  aft«r  it  falls. 
Hence,  frequently  gathering  and  burning  the  fallen  fruit  will  de- 
stroy many.     II  all  the  insects  thus  fell  with  the  fmit,  this  would 
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be  tm  efEective,  though  somewhat  expensive  lemedy,  but  Dofortn- 
natelj  some  larvw  escape  from  the  fruit  before  it  drops.  One 
grower  thinks  that  allowing  young  chickens  among  the  bushes  till 
picking  time,  and  older  fowls  later,  proved  eHective.  The  pnp» 
transform  within  an  inch  of  the  earface,  so  that  thorough  onlti- 
Tation  would  disturh  many  of  them,  and  might  expose  them  to 
subsequent  injury  during  winter,  or  favor  their  being  picked  up  by 
birds.  Removing  an  inch  of  soil  would  cany  them  with  it.  The 
flies  are  thought  to  be  so  weak  that  a  heavy  mulch  placed  aboat 
the  plants  while  the  papas  are  in  the  ground,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main, would  prevent  many  of  them  from  emerging. 

The  American  Cdrramt  Borer 
Psenoeema  avpemotaiaa  (Say).— Order  Coleopt«ra.     Family  Ce- 

rambyoidie. 

mtch,  N.Y.  Rep.  3:41B.    S»onders,  Ins.  Ini.  Fits.,  3*7.     Cook,  Rep.  Mkh. 

Hon.  Soe.  una  -.  v». 
This  insect,  though  very  similar  in  its  habits  to  the  imported 
currant  borer,  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  order.  When  ma- 
ture, instead  of  being  a  moth,  it  is  a  small,  narrow,  brownish 
beetle,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  varying  in  length  from  one-eighth 
to  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  larva  is  a  small,  white,  round  and 
wrinkled  grub  without  feet.  The  life  history  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  imported  insect,  and  larve  of  both  are  some- 
times found  together  in  the  same  stalk. 

Bemediea. — Cutting  oat  and  burning  infested  stalks  will  prove 
effective. 

The  Imported  CuBitaHT  Worm 

I.     Family  Tenthre- 

In].  Fits.,  339.     W«ed. 
:.  Fkimu.    Plleh.  N.  Y. 

This  most  familiar  inhabitant  of  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  is  a  four-winged  saw-fly,  about  the  size  of  the  conunon 
house  fly ,     It  first  appeared  in  tho  United  Stal«e  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Bemedi«t. — A  history  of  the  remedies  whieh  have  beea  em- 
ployed ag&iiut  this  insect  since  its  advent  in  this  conntij  would 
afford  spicy  reading,  with  no  lack  of  variety.    It  is  interestJng  to 
note  that  the  use  of  kerosene  emulsion  seems  to  have  had  its  be- 
ginning in  fighting  ttia  insect,  about  1870.*    The  following  brief 
mention  will  show  something  ol  the  range  of  ammunition  brought 
intfl    play    against    this    enemy.      Salt    and   water,    Gardener's 
Monthly,   18H1 ;  17.      Tobacco    water,    Ibid,    1861 :  241.      Sulphur 
sprinkled  on  the  busheg  when  wet,  Ibid,  1882: 148.     Smudge  with 
burning   leather  and  sulphur  under  the  bushes.   Ibid,   1862  :  213. 
Bed  currants  untouched  if  bla«k  ourrants  are  planted  among  them, 
Tilton's  Journal,  8  :  35.     Copperas  diSHOlved  in  water,  Ibid,  8  :  23. 
Carbolate  of   lime.  Ibid,   9  :  149.      Tansy   decoction.   Ibid  9  :  246. 
Wood  ashes  applied  when  leaves  are  wet.  Ibid  9  :  309;  also  "Su- 
ral    New-Yorker,"    1897 :  375.       Carbolic    acid,    Horticulturist, 
1870  :  221.    Picking  oft  leaves  at  base  of  bushes  where  most  eggs 
are     deposited      before     they 
batch,   or    immediately   aft«r. 
Coal  tar  dissolved  in  turpen- 
tine,   with    slaked     lime   and 
water  added,  Ibid,  1870  :  222. 
Knocking    off    the   worms   to 
1   let     them     fall     on     the    hot 
ground  when  the  SQU  is  bright^ 
'  Ibid,  1B71  :  159.     Howe  Cave 
fertilizer,      Grafton      mineral 
fertilizer   and  Colbum's  cur- 
rant-worm exterminator  men- 
tioned   as    ineffectual.    Ibid, 
1873  :172.    Mixing  wood  ashes 
tig.  77.   First  work  of  enrrsnt  worm.      with  the  Boil,  Ibid,  1873  :  192. 
Mulching  with  tobacco  st«ms, 
"Popular  Gardenmg,"  2  1 129.     Mulching  with   coal   ashes.   Ibid, 
6  :  220.     Air-slaked   lime    and   tobacoo   dust,   Insect   Life,  1  :  17. 
Alum,  Ibid,  1:229.     Decoction  of   foxglove.  Gar.  Mouth.,   1874: 

•TUton'a  Jonniid,  8;  23,  ITS.— 9;S1S.    Giirdeiier'a  Montbly.  18T4: 149. 
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2^4.  Soot,  also  rue  and  cbamomile  planted  among  the  bnaheB, 
Tilton's  Jour.,  4:233.  Decoction  of  elder  leaves  and  tobacco 
water,  rbid,  7  :  187.     Young  chiokeua,  Hove}''B  Mag.,  1854 :  52T. 

In  1S69,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  offered  a  prize 
ot  twenty-flve  dollars  for  "  a  safe,  certain  and  economical 
method,  better  than  any  now  known,  of  destroying  the  cnrrant 
worm,  or  preventing  its  ravages." 

It  is  easily  controlled  by  the  application  of  wliite  hellebore, 
half  an  ounce  or  a  teaapoonfol  to  a  gallon  of  water,  as  soon  as  the 
wornia  appear.  The  eggs  of  the  first  brood  are  laid  chiefly  on  the 
tufts  of  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  Paris  green  or  London 
purple  may  be  used  for  the  first  application,  while  the  larvae  are 
yet  on  these  leaves.  The  work  should  be  thorough,  for  if  the 
bushes  ore  defoliated,  even  after  the  fruit  is  off,  the  crop  of  the 
succeeding  year  suffers  in  consequence.  At  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  the  cost  of  spraying  twice  and  completely  protecting  the 
plants  was  found  to  bo  bat  $3  per  acre. 

Thb  Native  Currant  Worm 

Walsh. — Order    Hymenoptera.      Family 

Wslah,  Frset.  Ent„  1  \  123.  BUejr.  Mo.  Rsp.,  B  :  23.  Sftnnderi.  Ina.  Inj. 
Frti.,  313.  Wslah  and  Elloy,  Amer.  Enl„  S  %  23.  Pri»(ipAo™  nulpM. 
Ht.  Fsriesa.    Flteb,  N.  Y.  Bap..  12;  008.    Sannden,  In>.  tnj.  FrtB.,  344. 

This  is  a  saw-fly  closely  related  to  the  imported  currant  worm, 
though  smaller  in  size,  and  belonging  to  a  different  genus.  The 
larva  is  solid  green  in  color,  never  having  black  spots  like  the 
other.  The  life  history  is  much  the  same,  except  that  the  second 
brood  emerges  from  the  pnpal  stage  in  autumn,  and  deposits  its 
eggs  upon  the  branches,  where  they  remain  during  the  winter, 
hatching  the  following  spring.  The  young  larvffi  do  not  feed  in 
groups.  This  insect  seldom  causes  serious  injury.  It  is  men- 
tioned chiefly  on  account  of  its  relationship  to  its  European 
cousin,  by  whom  it  is  so  far  outstripped  in  the  work  of  life  set 
apart  for  a  currant  wonn  to  do. 

iC^ntedy.— The  same  remedy  employed  against  the  other  insect 
is  effective  against  this  one. 
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Jottu*  iitteger  (Norton).  ^Order  H;iiieiiopt«r!t.      Family  UroeeridEe. 

SUnaetUnd.  BnlL  Cornell  Univ.  Eip.  Sts.,  138  :  4t.  Oivk\u  inlrner.  Nor 
loD.  Froc.  Bost,  Soc.  Mat.  Ulst.,  8  :  224.  Jamit  jtavivmtrii,  Fiteb. 
N.  T.  Kept.,  7  :  12.  Llntaei.  N.  Y.  Reot.,  4  :  47.-8  :  IM.  Pftvito™» 
jloriMWri.  (Fllcli).     Msrlatt,  Ins.  Lite,  fl;»6.-7:887. 

This,  too,  is  a.  native  eaw-fly,  but  the  larvte,  instead  of  feeding 
on  the  leavee,  like  the  others,  burron  !n  the  pith  of  the  currant 
BtemB.  The  egg  is  laid  within  tiie  pith  of  the  yonng  shoots  a  few 
iuohes  from  the  tips.  Aftor  depositing  the  egg  the  female  flj 
moTes  upward  and  proceeds  to  girdle  the  stem  at  a  point  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  above  where  the  egg  was  placed.  The  cane 
may  be  entirely  severed  by  UiIb  girdling,  or  may  still  cling  by  a 
small  portion,  but  quickly  wilts,  and  generally  soon  falls  away. 
The  larva,  which  is  nearly  half  an  inch  long  at  maturity,  burrows 
downward,  eating  out  the  pith  as  it  goes,  and  leaving  its  channel 
filled  with  dark  brownish  refuse.  Toward  autumn  it  eats  a  pas- 
sage way  to  the  outer  bark,  wraps  itself  in  a  thin  silken  cocoon 
and  passes  the  winter  in  the  lower  end  of  its  burrow.  In  tbe 
spring  it  changes  to  a  pupa,  and  tbence  emeigea  as  B  perfect  in- 
sect in  May.  It  is  then  a  shining  blaek  fly,  with  the  hind  part  of 
the  body  and  front  of  the  abdomen  yellow,  measuring  about  half 
an  inch  in  length  by  tiree- fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  with  the 
wings  extended. 

Semediea. — Cutting  out  and  burning  all  injured  tips  is  an  effi- 
cient and  practical  remedy.  The  larvce  rarely  get  more  than  six 
inches  below  where  the  egg  is  laid,  and  this  being  only  an  inch 
or  BO  below  the  girdle,  cutting  away  eight  inches  of  the  stem  at 
any  time  during  the  summer  or  winter,  will  destroy  the  insect. 
If  done  soon  after  the  girdle  is  made  two  or  three  inches  will 
sofflee.  The  lame  may  readily  be  found  by  splitting  open  the 
cane.  Many  eggB  fail  to  develop,  and  the  young  larvte  ofton 
perish  before  attaining  their  growth.  This  checks  their  increase, 
but  does  not  affect  the  injury  for  the  current  year.  The  larvte 
are  subject  to  attack  from  hymenopterous  parasites.  In  one 
case  Professor  Slingerland  (loc.  cit.)  saw  five  tiny  paraaites 
(Sracon  apitatvs,  Prov.)  emerge  from  a  single  cocoon. 
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THE    LESS    IMPORTANT    ENEMTEB 

The  foregoing  list  inclndes  those  species  which 
have  either  proved  themselves,  or  which  promise  to 
be,  seriously  injurious.  Many  other  species  have  been 
found  npon  these  plants  which  seldom  do  harm.  Many 
of  these  are  general  feeders,  and  in  other  cases  the  work 
is  of  sneh  a  natare  as  to  affeet  the  plant  bnt  little.  No 
?harp  line  can  be  drawn  between  those  which  do  much 
and  those  which  do  little  injary,  for  nnder  special  con- 
ditions the  ones  which  are  normally  of  littie  impor- 
tance may  become  nnusaally  destmctive. 


Class  Arachnida  (Spiders  and  their  relatives) 
Order  Acarma 

Tetranyehut  ttlariut  (Ltnn.).    Saunders,  Iqb.  Idj.  Frta.  355.     The 

Red  Spider,  which  ocoasiomtlly  attaakH  the  black  currant  In  dr; 

weather. 
Bryobia  praUmit,  Garman.    The  Clover  Mite.    Bile;  and  Uarlatt 

Ids.  Life.  3:45.    Observed  on  wild  gooaeberry,  Sibea  gracile,  at 

Uncotn,  Nebr. 
Tymglypkvl  ribii.  Fitch.    N.  Y.  Bsp.  3;i24.    On  dUeaeed  currant 


Gi^ss  Hgxapoda  (Insects) 

Order  Orthoptera 

'"oyi"     .  .         .       ,       .  . 

(DeG.).    Ul.  Ent.  Rep.   14  (Gen.   Ind.  Supplement).)    The  ci 
mon  red-legged  graashopper.    A  general  feeder. 

Pamilv  Loodstid«. 

AmUycoryplta  ohlongifoiia  (DeQ.l,  [FhyllopUra  oblmtgifolia, 
DeG.  Blley,  Amer.  Ent.  2:182.]  £ggs  occur  on  currant  and 
other  woody  atems. 
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Order  Sem^tera 

TaMILY  COBMIDM. 

Lepiogloaiiu  phytU/pui,  Linn.  Ins.  Life  1:79.  On  onrruit  leaves; 
norm&lly  predaoeons. 

Catmvpepla  tamifex  (Pibr.).  Lintner,  N.  Y.  Rep.  2:144.  Altaeking 
currant  fruit. 

FAUILT  FtlLOOBIDX. 

PoteilopUrapruinoia,  Say.  Pitch,  N.  Y.  Rep.  3;436.  Saundera, 
InB.  InJ.  EW.  357.  Riley,  Ho.  R«p.  6:122.  On  leaves  and  yaang 
aboots  of  many  pluito.  • 

Fakilv  Jassida. 

Typhlocyba  obliqtia    (Say).      tBrj/thnmeura  obliqua    (Say).      FIl«h, 

N.Y.  Rep.  3:435.]  On  cnrrant  le&ves. 
Tgphlocyba  tricinela  (Pitch).  Forbes,  111.  Bep.  U:U5.  [Erylkro^ 
mura  tritincla,  Fitch.  N.  Y.  Rep.  3:  392.]  On  leaTea  of  cnrrant, 
raspberry,  k">PB  and  elm. 
Smpoatea  atbopicta  (Forbesl.  [Smpoa  albopieta,  Forbes,  111.  Bep. 
13:181.-14:117.  Wead,  Rep.  O.  Bip.  Sta.  1883:152. -Ins.  and 
Insecticides  99.1  On  leaves  of  apple,  currant,  gooseberry  and 
-"- ■  -*-      Remr* — — ^ 


other  plants.    Remedy,  pyretbmm. 
FAiliLy  Afhidida. 

NettaTt>phi>ralatttKix  {KtiX.) .   \8ipiu>iu>pln>ra  (netueii,  Linn.   Thomas 
III.  rep.  8;  60.]    On  lettuce,  Ribea  and  many  other  plants. 

Pvlvinaria  innumtrabilit  (Rathvon).     Comahick,  Bep.  Cornell  Univ. 

Eip.  Sta.  2:137.     Lintner,  N.  Y.  Rep.  6:141.     Sannders,  Ins.  InJ. 

Frts,  341.      Piper,  Bnll,  Wash.  Eip.  Sts.  7:123.      {Coceut  iitnu- 

mcniMIis  (Rathvon).    For  complete  ernonomj,  see  Comstock,  I.e.) 

On  many  plants,  Inclnding  cnrrant.* 
Lteanium  cynoibati.  Fitch.      N.   ?.   Bep.  3:  436.      Comstook,  Bep. 

Cornell  Univ.  Eip.  Sta.  2:133.     On  wild  gooseberry  stems. 
Zttanium  ribii.  Fitch.    N.  Y.  Bep.  3;  427.    Comstoek,  Bep.  Cornell 

Uoiv.  Exp.  Sta.  2:135.     Sanaderi,  Ins.  Inj.  Frts.  338.     Oncurrant 

stems. 
Aipidioiu)  ancBlui,  Putnam.    Comstock,  Rep.  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agr. 

1880;292.     Rep.   Cornell  Univ.  Eip.   Sta.  2:58.     Beokwith,    Bep. 

Del.  Eip.  Sta.  7: 168.     On  currant. 

•A  WMtsrn  form  of  tlii*  siieelM  liai  proved  qnltc  deltmctlv*  to  cnrrantl  In 
Waahlnclnn  itate.  Prof.  Cockerell  propoasi  the  varlety-namB  oeeldenCallB  for 
tbii  form-  It  is  nferred  to  in  Meehou'e  Monthly,  i8M;37,  nadsr  the  eiroueoiu 
name  F.  riMt. 
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OSOSXLLE  INSECTS 


.     -        ■.  Bep. 

q:  ziv.     un  oleuider  and  a  great  variety  of  other  ploutB. 
Mwtitaipi'  pamorum  (Boneh*).     ConiBtack,  Sep,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Apr. 

1880:325.     Rep.    Cornell   Univ.    Exp.   Sta.  2:118.     Saniiders,  bs. 

InJ.  Prts.  40.     On  apple,  occoBioDBlly  elsewhere. 
Ohionaipii  furfurui    (Pitch).     ComBtooi.    Kep.    D.    S.    Dept.   Apr. 

1880:315.     Matlack,  Ins.  Llle  1:324.     [Atpidiotvt  furfurwt.VlU-h, 

N.  Y.  Rep.   3:352.     AipidioUtl  ctrati,   Pitch,  N,  Y.  Bep.  3:368.] 

On  apple,  pear,  currant  and  others. 
Diaipii   oitTtaformii  (Curtle).     Comstock,   Bep.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

1880:311,    Hep.  ComelUJniT.  Eip.  8t».  3:94.     [AipidMtii  eircu- 

larli,  Flteh,N.Y.  Bep.  3:120.    Saonders,  Ins.  liij.  Frta.  338.]    On 

apple,  pear  and  cnrrant. 


Order  LepHopUrra 

Family  EroLEmx. 

Empritia  itimuUa,  Clemens.  Saunders,  Ins.  InJ.  Frta-  113  and  353. 
Packard,    For.    Ins.    146.     ConiBtock,   Hon.    Ins.    22S.    A  general 

Family  GoAPHOLiTaiDX. 

Exartema  txoUta  (Zeller).  [Eceopiii  exaUtvn,  Zell.  Forbes,  III. 
Bep.  14:117.]    On  currant  and  gooseberry. 

Family  Tobtbioidjb. 

Caeacia  roiana,   Linn.     Comstock   and  Sllngerlond,  Bull.  Cornell 

Univ.  Erp.  Sta.  23:119.    Camatock,  Man.  Ins.  244.    On  currant. 
Cacaeia  arggrotpila.  Walk.     Packard,  For.  Ins.  192.     Gillette,  Bull. 

Cola.  Exp.  Sta,  19:  3.    A  general  feeder. 
Caciecia  roiaetana   (Harris),     Packard,   For.  Ina.   505.    Saunders, 

Ins.  InJ.  Frts.  90.    A  general  feeder. 

Family  Sbbiida . 

Alealhof  eaudalun  (Harris).  Jack,  Gar.  and  For.  1891:496. 
l^geHa  cavdata,  Harris.  French,  111.  Rep.  7:172.  Trochilium 
eaudatum  (Harris).    Fitch,  N.  Y.  Bep.  3:424.]    On  the  root  of 

black  currant  and  clematis. 

Family  Lifasida. 

Orgyia  anfifua,  Linn.  Perkins,  Vt.  Agr.  Bep.  1877: 148.  Packard, 
For.  Ins.  447. 

Familv  Obomitrids. 


Fona  erocalaria  (Fabr, ).  Thomas,  m.  Bep.  7:  243.  Forbes,  HI. 
i».  13:81.  Sounders,  Ins.  InJ.  Fits.  348.  On  currant,  gooseberry 
d  strawberry  leaves. 
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JhidrDpeaaniMtaria  (H.  8ch.).    Saiuiden, ! 

ard,  For.  Ins.  501-Mon.  Geom.  BIO.     Q 

black  and  red  cnmmt. 
Biitoneognataria  (Qnen.)-     Comsbock,  Mu.  Ins.ZSO.     (^npAMotyi 

eognataria,   tinen.    Llntner,  N.  T.  Sap.   2:97.    Bowles,   Canad. 

Ent.3:11.     Saunders,  tiia.  In}.  Frts.  349.     Packard,  For.  Ins.  406.] 

A  somewhat  general  feeder. 
Mierogonia    liiabaria,    Haw.       [iTetiMitoiMinpa    jUawMMaria,   Gaen. 

French,  lit.  Bep.  7:  242.    Packard,  For.  Ins.  182.    Saondera,  Idb. 

InJ.  Frts.  167.]     On  leaves  of  onrrant,  strawberry,  Oak  and  maple. 
Ettttronia  prunala,    Linn.     [Pttropkora  prunala,   Linn.      Edwards, 

Bull.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mna.  35:109.]    On  Rlbea  In  Banpe.    Introdnced 

Id  America. 
Pne\aro4ti  trantvtnata  (Dmryl.  ffiuiropeia  (raiMtwriafo  (Dmry). 

Packard,  For.  Ins.  181,]     On  maple,  currant,  oak  and  a  few  others. 
Tttraeii  trianguUferala,  Pack.     French,  Canad.   Ent.   1S:10S.     On 

Bibel  aureum. 
ThanmoiuHna  guadTilituaria,  Pack.    Gillette,  Boll.  Colo.  Ezp.  Sta. 

19:  23.    On  cnrrant  and  gooseberry  leaves. 
Thamnonoma  flavitaria.  Pack.    Gillette,  Bnll.  Colo.  Exp.  Sta.  19: 23. 

On  cnmuit  and  gooseberry  leaves. 

Fauilv  Nootfidx. 


Hydratia  niula  (GneD^.  [Ocrtyna  tiiteUa,  Gaen.  Smith,  111.  Sep. 
7:113.    Llntner,  N.  Y.  Rep.  1:110.    Boring  in  the  stems  of  many 

Mamttlra  pieta,  Harrla.  Llntner,  N.  Y.  Sep.  4:1Q.—S:  306.  [Ce- 
ramiea  mcra  (Harris).  French,  111.  Rep.7:2a6.]  A  general  feeder ; 
reported  on  currant. 

Naetwa  elandeiHna  {BxrUa).  [AaroHi  c(a*dufiRa,  Harris.  French, 
111.  Bep.  7:96,  213.  EUey,  Sep.  tT.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  1884:293. 
Sannders,  Ins.  InJ.  Frts.  108.]    A  gener^  feeder. 

Xylophatiaaretita{Bo\ai.).  Smith,  Bull  U.  8.  Has.  44: 137.  {Ba- 
dttta  arciica,  Boisd.  French,  111.  Sep.  7:96,  217.  Badena  ampu- 
latrix,  Flt«b,  N.  7.  Bep.  3:  426.]    A  general  feeder. 

Fawlv  AmoniDM. 

Byphanlria  e«nta,  Drury.  Packard,  For.  Ins.  244.  [Syphantria 
(«i(Dr,  Harris.   Saunders,  Ins.  InJ.  Prts.  71.]   The  Fall  Web-worm, 

A  general  feeder. 
gplloionia  virginica  (Fabr.).    French,  111.  Bep.  7:  80.    Packard,  For. 
Ins.  340,  489.    Saanders,  Ins.  Inj.Prts,  271.    A  general  feeder. 

Famlt  Spbinoipx. 

DtO^hUa   lintata  (Fabr.).     Packard,   For.   Ina.   271.     A   general 
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eSOBELLS  tuasoTS 
Fum-i  BonYOiDJE. 

Ubsb.   Hatch  Ei| 
pe»r. 

Familt  Satubnids. 

AuUmiriM  io  (Fabr.).    Comatock,  Man.  Ins.  351. 

(P»br.},    Pactard,  For.  Ins.  r"'      "        '     -    ' 

A  general  feeder. 
Samia  cecropia,  LlnD.     Comatock,  Hon.  Ins.  3S6.     lAUaem  ctcropia 

(Linn.).    Thomas,  111.  R«p.  10:126.     Platj/samia  c*tropia  {Linn.). 

Packard,  Fof.  Ina.  101.]    A  general  feeder. 
Fajiily  Labiooahpidx. 

Clitioeampa,   Bp.     Schwara,  Ins. 

oumuit*  and  goosebenieH  '- 

tonn  ita  cocoon. 
Fajiilt  Ntmphauds. 

Batilarthia  attyanaz  (Fabr.).     Packard,  For.  Ins.  128.     Comstock, 

Han.  Ins.  406.     [Li7Hmiti»  urtula,  Fabr.     French,  111.  Rep.  7:154. 

Middletoa,  111.   Rep.  10:87.    SaaoderB,  Ins.  Inj.   Frta.   217.]    A 

general  feeder,  Including  gooseheiry. 
Polygonia    eomna   (HarrlB).      ComBtook,  Han.  Ine.   105.     [Vanetta 

comma,  Hariia,  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.  300  (Flint,   ed.}.     Grapta   comma 

(Harris).    Packard,  Par.  Idb.  241.    Fitch,  N.  f.  R«p.  3:133.]    On 

cnrrant  md  hop. 
i%>(HS<»>ui/<iunH«  (Edw.).  Comatock,  Man.  Ins.  404.   [Oraptafaunaa, 

Edw.    French,  III.  Rep.  T:1S2.]    On  gooBeberry,  beech  and  willow. 
Polygonia  progne  (Cramer).    Comstock,  Man.  Ins.  lOB.    [VaneB$« 

prognt,  Cramer.    Le  Baron,  III.  Bep.  1:59.    HarrlB,  Ina.  Inj.  Veg. 

301.    Grapta  pregne  (Cramer).    Fltch,N.  T.Itep.  3:  428.    Packard, 

For.  Ina.  241.    SannderB,  Ina.  Inj.  Frta.  346.]    OnBlbea  and  etm. 


Order  Col«oplera 
Fahilv  Cebakbtohix. 


Hyperplat]/!  maeutalui,  Hald.    Cook,  Sep.  Mich.  Hort.  8oc.  1890:109. 

FAJCILY  CltBYeOMaT.TDX. 

Deiypkora  deeemlineata,  3a}'.     Thomas,  111.  Bep.  6:162.     The  Potato 

Beetle ;  known  to  eat  currant  leavea. 
Odiirttola  atrvoia,  Pana.    [Odontota  ntita  (Web.).    Saondera,  Ina. 
In].  FrtB.  120.    Hitpa  mea,  Web.    Harria.  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.  120. 
Uroplata  pallida,  S»j.    Fltcb,  N.  Y.  Bep.  3:134.]    MIuIhk  In  the 
leaves  of  apple,  black  cnrrant  and  other  planta. 


i„Coot^lc 


BUSB-FBUITS 


FAini.1  OnORHTHCHIDX. 


FiXILT  CUBCHnjOBID*. 

AnOuHWrnn*    k«lR>ltii,    Boh. 
Fleteber,  Bep.  Can.  Elipt.  Ft 


Order  Hyimawptera 
Fauilt  Andbehids. 

iVoiopij    aOlnit,    Smitli.       RUef,    Amer.    Ent.    2;2U— 307.      Eggs 


ttopit    aMnit, 
deposited  In  pit 
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CHAPTER    XVn 

DISEASES    OF   THE    OBOSELLES 

The  namber  of  fungi  known  to  attack  the  genns 
Bibes  is  very  large,  yet  comparatively  few  are  suffi- 
ciently destructive  to  demand  consideration  from  an 
economic  stand-point.  The  one  which  is  best  known, 
and  which  has  created  far  more  discussion  than  any 
other  in  American  horticultoral  literature,  is  the  goose- 
berry mildew.  This  disease  alone,  like  the  phylloxera 
of  the  grape,  has  forced  the  development  of  varieties 
from  native  species,  which  doubtless  would  not  have 
been  done  bad  the  English  varieties  proved  successful 
in  this  climate.  The  following  list  includes  those 
diseases  which   are  most  important. 

THE    MOST    IMPORTANT    DISEASES 

GoosEBBBBT  Mildew  {Pig.  78) 

SphwroOieca  mors-uva  (Sohw.),  B,  and  C, — Order  PyreDomyceteie. 

Family  Periaporiaoete. 
HBlited.  R«p.  V.  S.   Dept.  Agr,  lgBTi3T3  (lUas.).     Hamphrey.  Bep.  MKai. 
Bip.   BM>.  ll):StO(ia»i)  Tnias.).    Aitbnr.Bep.  N.  Y.  Stats  Eip.  Sti. 
6:  MS.     Beuh,  West,  N.  Y.  HoR.  Soc.  BT:  (112.     Clou.  N.  Y.  StiM  Eip. 
SCa.  Bnll.  133. 

Chiefly  found  on  the  EngliBh  gooseberry,  rarely  on  American 

Ab  before  stated,  tbis  is  one  of  tbe  moat  widely  known  of  the 
diBeases  afl^ecting  tbe  genns  Bibea.     It  first  appears  on  tbe  young 
lenvea  and  tender  tips  of  the  growing  shoots.     The  young  fmits 
BB  (433) 
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are  soon  attacked  in  the  same  way  and  partially  or  entirely 
checked  in  their  growth,  being  rendeied  wholly  nnflt  for  use  in 
most  caeeB.  It  first  appears  as  a  patch  of  cobweb-like  threads, 
which  soon  form  a  dense  mat  and  become  white  and  powdery 
from  the  development  of  white  conidial  or  eammer  spores.  These 
are  prodnoed  in  immense  nnmbers,  and  are  readily  blown  abont 
by  the  wind,  to  eontribnte  to  the  further  spread  of  the  disease. 
A   few  weeks   tat«r   the  winter   spores,  or   ascospores,  begin   to 


FiE,  TS.    MUdawonnroaua  Bhoot. 

develop.  These  are  contained  within  chestnut- colored  perithecia, 
which  give  a  dirty  brown  appearance  to  the  affected  parta.  These 
spores  remain  over  winter  within  the  protecting  perithecinm  and 
germinate  in  spring,  thereby  spreading  the  species  the  sacceed- 
ing   year. 

This  disease,  anlike  many  other  fnngi,  seems  to  develop  best 
in  dry,  hot  climates,  and  for  this  reason  canses  mach  more 
tronble  in  America  than  in  England.  It  is  less  seriona  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  United  Stat«s  and  in  Canada  than 
fartheT   sonth.     Many  English  varieties  ot  their  seedlings   have 
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b«en  introduced  as  mildew  proof,  only  to  suffer  the  same  inJQry 
as  prevJons  aorta  aiter  a  few  years  of  general  trial.  The  Ameri- 
can varieties  are  not  wholl;  exempt  from  ita  attacks,  but  are 
much  less  susceptible,  and  seldom  suffer  serious  injury. 

Bemtdies. — Numberless  remedies  against  the  disease  have 
been  suggested.  No  less  than  fifteen  of  these  have  come  under 
the  writer's  observation,  most  of  which  were  reported  successful 
in  greater  or  less  degree.  Among  them,  mntchlng  with  sea 
weed,  salt  hay,  green  grass,  tan  barlt,  stones,  tin  oans,  boards, 
etc.,  is  most  frequently  mentioned.  This  does  aid  in  many 
oases,  as  it  helps  to  keep  the  soil  cool,  but  it  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  afford  immunity.  There  is  now  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
remedy  known,  and  it  is  possible  for  anyone  who  is  willing  to 
give  the  matter  proper  attention  to  grow  the  English  goose- 
berries in  this  country.  Experiments  inaugurated  by  Professor 
Arthur,  while  connected  with  the  Geneva  (New  York)  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  since  carried  on  by  others,  have  proved  that 
potassium  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur),  used  at  the  rate  of  half 
an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  will  hold  this  disease  completely 
in  check.  Experiments  with  Bordeaux  mixture  indicate  that  it 
is  also  effective,  though  not  equal  to  potassium  sulphide.  The 
potassium  sulphide  is  cheap,  effective,  easily  applied,  and  does 
not  injure  the  plant  nor  render  the  fruit  poisonous,  hence  is  a 
very  satisfactory  remedy.  It  is  beat  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
then  diluted  to  the  required  strength.  The  first  application 
should  be  made  when  the  leaves  begin  to  unfold,  and  be 
repeated  at  intervals  of  two  to  three  weeks,  or  after  each  heavy 
rain  thereafter.  As  the  Injury  to  the  plant  seriously  Inter- 
feres with  its  growth,  thereby  lessening  the  aucoeeding  crop,  a 
thorough  treatment  just  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  is  likely  to 
prove  of  great  value. 

Ahthbackobb 
Ol<BOBponum   Sihia  (Lib.),  Mont,  and  Desm. — Order  Melanoonien. 
SaccRTdo,  S;11.  Fung.,  S:7oa.    KiRbnei. Kruokheltcn nod  BeBchBdlEanaen. 

339,  344,     Ellis  and  Everhart,  Jour.  Mye.,  1  :llll.     J>ndleT,  Bull.   Cor 

Dfll  Bip.  SU..  15^106. 

On  Ribes  nt&rutn,   R.  mgrum,  R.  amream,  B.    prottratum,   and 
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The  cbaracters  of  this  diseaae  are  less  prominfliit  than  tbose  of 
the  gooseberry  mildew,  and  it  has  attracted  far  less  attention. 
The  cnrrant  crop  suffers  serious  injury  by  the  premfttare  falling  of 
the  leaves,  which  may  be  due  to  several  speeies  of  fnngi,  this 
being  one  of  them.  This  defoliation  not  only  injures  Uie  fmit 
then  on  the  bnsbes  by  preventing  its  proper  development,  bat 
also  materially  shortens  the  crop  of  the  snceeeding  year  by  pre- 
venting the  proper  completion  of  wood  growth. 

The  spots  appear  on  the  npper  surface  bat  within  the  tiasaeB 
of  the  leaves,  in  Jime  or  early  in  Jnly.  The  infeet«d  parts  are 
doll  brown  in  color,  the  leaves  soon  torn  yellow  and  foil,  so  that 
the   boshes   may  be  wholly  denuded  by  the  middle  of    Angnst 

Bem^ies. — Definite  reports  from  spraying  for  this  partieolar 
disease  are  not  at  hand,  bat  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Oioroagh  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixtore  will  overeome  all  the 
diseases  which  oaose  the  premature  fall  of  enrrant  leaves. 


The  Curramt  Tubebclb 

Tuberottlaria     vulgarif,     Tode.— Order     Hyphomycetes.       Family 
Tnberonlarien. 

SHordo,  Syll.  Pone..  44  :SS8.     Donnd,  BoIL   Oornell   Univ.  Sip.  8l>.. 
135  :23-3S.    For  smonymy.  tea  Sue.,  1.  e. 

On  living  enrcant  stems  and  many  kinds  of  dead  wood. 

This  is  the  imperfect  form  of  a  fungus  which  in  its  perfect 
stage  is  known  nnder  the  name  Seetria  citHM&arina  (TodeJ,  Fr. 
It  is  very  common  upon  dead  and  decaying  wood  of  different 
kinds.  Eecently  it  has  proved  itself  an  injurious  parasite  upon 
living  currant  hushes  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Its  presence 
is  first  manifcBt  by  wilting  of  the  leaves  and  premature  coloring 
of  the  fruit.  The  clusters  are  nsually  small  and  straggling,  and 
both  frait  and  leaves  soon  shrivel  and  fall.  This  is  in  turn  fol- 
lowed t>3  the  death  of  the  barren  eanea.  In  some  oases  the  entire 
plant  dies;  in  others,  some  canes  may  partially  escape.  Some- 
times the  plants  die  even  before  the  leaves  nufold. 

£«ined<M. — This  threat«ns  to  be  a  difficult  enemy  to  fight.    As 
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with  the  red  mat  of  the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  there  is  a  per- 
ennial mfoelium,  living  within  tlie  tisBuee  of  the  plant.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  Dure.  To  dig  and  bum  the  sfFeoted  bneh  at  once  is 
the  only  sure  preventive  against  further  spread.  Mr.  Ourand 
finds*  that  the  myoelium  may  show  no  indication  of  its  proBonee 


Fig.  79.    Leat-gpot. 

nntil  long  after  entering  the  plant,  and  that  the  disease  may 
therefore  be  transmitted  in  apparently  healthy  outtingB.  This 
being  true,  it  (oIIowb  that  cuttings  should  not  be  used  from  a 
Held  known  to  be  infected.  Since  the  fungniB  developa  so  readily 
in  dead  wood,  the  refuse  from  pruning  shoald  not  be  left  in  the  field. 
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Currant  Leaf-spot  (Pig.  79) 
Sepioria  Eibis,  Desm.— Order  Spheeropsidex.      Family  Sphnrio- 

Saccudo,  StII.  Fung..  3  :4B1.  Peck,  Rep.  N.  Y.  Mm..  3B;B7.  Mutin. 
Jour.  Ulc,  3  lis.  Funmel.  Built.  Iowa  Eip.  Su.,  13  -.46.  67.- 
17  :42D.— 30  :2BB. 

On  Ribes  rubrum  and  B.  ntgrum. 

This  diseaae  produces  a  brown  spotted    appearance   of    the 
leaves,  followed  by  their  premature  fall. 

Professor  Pammel's  experiments  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Sta- 
tion have  demonstrated  conclneiTely  that  it  can  be  controlled  and 
the  foliage  retained  b;  thorongh  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Five  sprayings,  beginning  May  10  and  ending  July  22,  proved 
wholly  effective. 
Cercospora     angulata,     Wint.— Order     Hyphomyeet«iB.        Family 

Dematien. 

SiKoardo.  Syll.  Podb.,  1 :  15«.  Winter,  Jonr.  Mjc  1 !  13»,  Piuninal.  Boll. 
la.  Bip.  StB..  13  :  U.— 17  :  420. 

Professor  Pammel  reports  this  species  on  both  red  and  black 
currants,  associated  with  Solaria  Bibis,  and  yielding  to  the  same 
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jEcidium  grosaularia,  Sohum. — Order  Uredinew. 

Bbcc.  SyLl.  Fnng..T  :792.     Hamphre; ,  Rep.  Mu>.  Exp.  Sts,.  ID  (lBaS):S41. 

On  leaves  and  fruit  of  Sibes  gros^ulariiB,  R.  ru5ru>»,  R.  alpi- 
nam,  E.  nigrum,  R.  aureum  and  R.  rotundifolitim. 

This  disease  varies  much  in  frequency.  Ordinarily  it  causes  no 
damage,  but  occasionally  seems  to  develop  with  uausnal  rapidity, 
and  work  serious  injnry.  It  is  difficult  to  combat,  for  when  the 
eluster-cups  appear  so  that  the  disease  is  noticed,  the  barm  for 
that  year  is  already  done.  Picking  off  and  destroying  the  in- 
fected leaves  will  tend  to  prevent  damage  the  succeeding  year, 
but  this  is  hardly  necessary  and  seldom  practicable.  Perhaps 
spraying  for  the  gooseberry  mildew  may  prevent  the  earliest 
infection. 
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oths;e  injurious  fungi 

Many  other  fnn^  have  been  found  on  plants  of 
this  genus.  Some  of  these  may  at  times  prove  to  be 
real  enemies,  bat  most  of  them  can  do  little  injury, 
A  large  number  have  been  reported  from  Europe,  but 
unless  recorded  as  occnrring  in  North  America,  are 
excluded  from  this  list,  though  many  of  them  will 
doubtless  appear  in  this  conntry  sooner  or  later. 


Phyllactinia  lugvlta  (Reb.|  Sacc.  Syll.  PDDg.  1:5.  Ell.  and  Et. 
Pfren.  20.    On  Bibea  and  many  other  plimts. 

Micmphara  Groaaulariai  (Wallr.),  Lav.  Sacc.  SyU.  PuBg.  1:12. 
EU.  and  Ev.  P;ren.  24.  Anderson,  Jour,  Hyc.  5;191.  Kirshner, 
Pfluiienkrankhelten  33S.  [AlphitotnorpKa-  penieillata  Omiu- 
iorio,   WaUr.]       On  E.  roltmdifoHum,  S.  Americanum  and  B. 

Capnodium  talieinum  (A.  and  S.),  Hont.  Saoo.  Syll.  Fung.  1:73. 
Ell.  and  Et.  Pyreo.  49.  Eirchner,  Pflanzenkrankheltea  338,  410, 
342.    On  goosoberry  leaves,  vHUowb,  poplars,  eto. 

Famii.t  Spbxbuocs. 

VaUaribeiia.  Earst.    Sacc.  SyU.  Fung.  1:117.    Ell.  and  Et.  Pyren. 

466.    [VaUa  agw»tKa,  Cooke  and  Harkneia.    Sace.  Syll.  Fung, 

9:450.]    On  branches  of  Blbes  in  CalifDrnia. 
VaUa   ribieola.  Ell.  and  Bv.  Proo.  PhU.  Aoad.  1SM:34D.    Saec.  Syll. 

Pnog.  11:273.    On  dead  branches  of  R,  aurcum. 
tlHtypatubii\itanta(yitb\.).    Saoc.  SyU.  Fung.  1:165.    On  Blbes  and 

SKtypa  Jlavo-vireieeni  (Hoflm.),  Tal.     Saec.  Syll.  Fang.  1:172.     On 

wood  and  bark  of  Blbes  and  many  other  genera. 
SpliaTtlla    GrotivlarUe    IPr.),   Anerew.      Sace.    Syll.    Pong.  1:486. 

EU.  and   Ev.  Pyren.  266.     Pammel,  Bull.  Iowa  Exp.  Sta.  13:70, 

On  S,  nigrvm  and  B.  Groaiularia, 
Diaportht   lOMoroitateJ  gtrunella   (Pr.),   Fnok,   Symb.   Myc.    205. 

Sace.  SyU.  Fnag.  1:613.    Ell.   and  Et.  Pyren.   125.      On  dead 

stems  of  different  species  of  Blbes. 
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Diaporlhe  (Chorottatt)  eoKcrttctn*  (8ehw.)>  Cooke.  8>ce. 
Vang.  9:703.  Ell.  Bud  Et.  PfTeD.  44S.  [Sjiharia  eoHcrei 
Sehw.  S«oc.  Syll.  Fnng.  2:378.]     On  dead  aMmH  o(  £ib<i  am 

£«pfo<i>k<Cna  BOgabHitila,  8mc.  8j1I.  Pimg.  2: 31.  Ell.  nxi 
Pjnu.  368.    On  dead  wood  of  Bibes  &nd  all  sorts  of  Bhmbs  uid 

JftlanotHoui  pHtvit-pj/rfu'   (Pera.).    Fuck.  Symb.  Hje.   160.    Saee. 

Syll.  Fung.  2:98.    Ell.  and  Et.  PTren.  181.    On  many  kinds  of 

wixid  and  bark. 
Cucurbilaria  Bibii,  Nieasl.     Saoe.  Sfll.  FWg.  2:322.     EUl.  ud  St. 

Pjireu.  242.    On  decorticated  steme  of  Bib^B. 
ren4tUUa  vettila  (Fr.).     Sacc.  Byll.   PnnK.    3;  339.      EII.    and   Er. 

Pyren.  514.     On  dead  branches  of  Bibes  and  man;  other  genera. 
Spluxria  ribegia,  Seh-w.     Sace.  Sytl.  Fung.  2:370.     [This  U  Dialrf- 

pella  ribttia  (Schw.),    Ell.  and  Ev.  Pyren.  591.]    On  dead 

of  Bibta  rUbrum. 
Sphana  rieondila,  Schw.     Saoc.   Syll.  Fnng.  2:376.     JTMa  U  Dia- 

poHhe   recoTidita   (Schw.).     Ell.  and  Ev.   Pyren.  44S.]     On   dead 

Items  of  B.  Ameticaniim, 
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Stetria  tinnabarina  (Tode),  Fr.  Saoc.  SyU.  Fang,  2;  479.  Ell.  ajid 
Et.  Pyren.  S3.  Dnrand,  Bnll.  Cornell  Univ.  Eip.  Sta.  125:  23-38. 
On  dead  branches  of  many  kinds  of  ahrabs  and  treea.  [This  la 
the  perfect  stage  of  TuberculaHa  vulgarii,  Tode,  which  see.] 

Nectria  Bibia  (Tode),  Babenh.  Saco.  Syll.  Fnng.  2:  480,  Ell.  and 
Er.  Jour.  Hyc.  2:  79.     On  branches  of  currant  and  gooseberry. 

Pltonectria  BtrolinentU,  Saco.  Syll.  Fang.  2:  55B.  Ell.  and  Ev.  Jonr. 
Myc.  2: 123.— Pyren.  115.  Dnrand,  Bull.  Cornell  Univ.  Bip.  Sta- 
125:34-37.    On  dead  stems  of  Bibes. 

FUULT  DOTHIDBAOKa. 

PlowHgMia  ribeiia   (Pen.).    Sacc.  Syll.  Fnng.  2:635.      [Dothidea 

ribtaia  (Pers.),  Ft.    Ell.  and  Et.  Pyren.  611.)    On  dry  Bt«ma  of 

Varlons  species  of  Ribes. 
BoMotUgia  Ketatgi,  Ell.  and  £v.  Proc.  Phil.  Acad.  1890;  248.    Sacc. 

^U.  Fang.  9:1050.      Ell.  and  Ev.  Pyren.  616.     On  dead  Btama  of 

JI.  rotundifolium. 


a.  Syll,  Fnng.  3:17.    Elr«bner,  Pflanien- 
inkhelten,  339,426.    Martin,  Jour.  Hyc.  2:16.    On  gooseberry 
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Phoma  hyalina  (B.  uid  C.)-     SkO-  SyU-  Fnag.  S;88.     [8pA«n>]Ml« 

ikttaltna,  B.  ULd  C.    N.  A.  F.  4D9.]    On  bruichas  tit  M.  rwbwm, 

KiAdTHUBi  denfatum,  imd  fraxinni  A<meHcai>a. 
Atttroma  ribieoium   Ell.   and  £v.   Jonr.   Mfo.   S:  118.    S>c«.   S7II. 

P'ong.  10:219.     Onliving  Imvea  at  S.  AtntrieatMm. 
SpluxToptii   ribieola,   C.   and  Ell.    Saoo.   SjU.   Fnug-   10:266.    On 

branches  oJ  Blbea. 
Diplodia  Diarntiiii,  Ell.  and  Ev.  Proo.  Phil.  Acad.  isei:n.    Sacc. 

Sfll.  Fong.  10:  279,     On  deoortleated  twigs  at  Eibea. 
Septoria  aurta,  Ell.  and  Bt.  Phm.  Phil.  Acad.  1893:163.     [Stptona 

aur«ailMlntani,  Ell.  andEv.  I.e.    Saoo.  ayll.  Fnng.  11:  ML]    On 

leaves  of  B.  aureum, 
B\ab4ii$porm  ribUola  (B.  and  C).    Sboc.  SvU.  Fung.  3:  679.    Hartin, 

Jqot.  Hyc.  a:90.    [Stptoria  ribieola.  B.  mA  C.    N.  A.  F.  M4  bis.] 

On  whitened  sMms  of  S.  ratundifolium. 

Order  M^ncotttete 

eicMxporiuM    WMcDlMm,    BU.  and   Ev.   Proo.   PhU.  Aend.  1SW:167. 

Smb.  SyU.  Fung.  11:M3.    On  (rult  or  Uia  EngUah  gaoiabeiTr. 
Martonia   rtbieola.   Ell.    and  Br.   Erythea,  201.     Saee.  SjO.   Fnng. 

11 :  574.    On  leaves  ot  S.  aureum. 

Order  Syphomyeetem 

FaHILT    DlMATIUt, 

Ooniotporium   Fumago   (Sehw.).     8w)e.  Syll.  Fang.  4:212.     [Fuii- 

aiuoi  Fumago,  Sohvf.    Sjn.  Am.  bor.  2995.}    On  leaves  of  Kibes. 
Oladotporium   eubiipmtm,    B.  and  C.      N.  A.   F.   658.      S«w.    Syli. 

Fung.  1:355.     On  twlga  of  Bibea. 
Cenotpora  ribieola.  Ell.  and  Ev.  Proo.  Phlt.  Acad.  1891:379.     Sacc. 

Syll.  Fung.  11 :  626.    On  leaves  at  Bibei  languitttum. 
Slemphi/litim   matroipontidtum    (B.    and    Br.).      Sacc.    Syll.    Fung. 

1:S19.     On  dead  atema  of  Ribes  and  Acer. 
Fahilt  Stilbsx. 


FaIQLV    TUBIBCUIiABind. 

Tubtrtularia  eonJlHtiu,  Pers.  Saee.  Syll.  Fung.  1:  641.  Parlow  and 
Seymour,  Host.  Ind.  43.    On  Stbes  and  other  woody  plants. 

Order   SsmetwrngeeteiB 

FA1111.V  POLTPOBBX. 

Fomes  Sibis  (Sobom.).  Fr.  Sacc.  Syll.  Pung.  6:181.  [Polnporut 
Bibii  (Schmn.).  Kiichner,  PflauEenkrankheitan,  341  and  403] 
On  atems  of  gooseberry  and  currant. 
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Fakilt  Thblifhobxa. 


Oartictum  laeteum,  Fr.    Saco.  S7II.  Pungr.  S:  610.    On  wood  aad  bark 

ot  diflerent  planta. 
CoTticiHoi  itteamatun  (Pers.),  Fr.     Sue.  SyU.FonK.  S:S25.     FbtIow 

KDd  Seymour,  Host.  Ind.  200.     Oa  bark  and  wood  of  different 


PlantafMRi  Hbieola  (Sehroet.),  Saoc.  Syll.  Pang.  T:S43.  [i^rano- 
»poTa  Hbitola,  Sehroet.  Parlow  and  Seymour,  Host.  Ind.  300. 
Kirchner,  Pflanzenhruikheiten,  ■H3,  3T9.]     On  B.  oK^avatOhoidet 


Mttamptora  epiUa  (Ennxe  and  Schni.),  TbUm.  Elrohner,  Pflaosen- 
kreoUieiteD,  339.  399.  Saco.  8yU.  Fung.  7: 586.  Plmrrigbt,  Brit. 
Ured.  and  Ust.  Kf9.     On  leaves  and  fralt  of  currant  and  goose- 

Puccinia  puielitlia.  Peck,  Bep.  N.  T.  Hns.  25:111.     Saee.  Syll.  Fung. 

7:701.     On  leaves  of  B.  proalratun. 
Uredo(Caoma)eonftuena  (Para.),  Sehroet.    Saee.  Syll.  Fung.  7:S6i. 

Plowrlght,  Brit.  Ured.  uidUst.  260.     ICaoma  Bibii-alpini,  Wint. 

Tracy  and  Galloway,  Jour.  Myc.  4:  61.     Uredo  ribicola,  C.  md  E. 

Grev.  6:86.     Sacc.  Syll.  Fung.  7:B59.      Uredo  Jime»ii,  Peek,  Bull. 

Torr.  Dot.  Club  12:36.]  On  B.  aureHm   In  Am«rioa  and  other 

apeeies  In  Europe. 

Order  Di»eoMgeet«<e 
FAMiLr  DimiATra. 

3:601.    Onbrancbes 


>riHia  viHota  (A.  and  S.),  Kant,    Saoc.  Syll.  Fung.  8:623.     [Pe- 

£iza  BiBOio,  A.  and  8.     Farlow  and  Se; "— '  '— '    '"  '     "- 

fallen  branches  of  various  trees  sjid  s 


Fortow  and  Seymour,  Host.  Ind.  13. 1 

■-- 1  sliTOb- 
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CHAPTER  XVin 

TES   BOTANY  OF   THS   QBOSELLES 

In  order  that  the  student  may  have  the  full  range  of 
the  snbject  ia  mind,  an  attempt  is  here  made  to  classify 
and  describe  all  the  species  of  Rihes  which  are  native  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada  or  which  are  cultivated 
here.  If  so  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  amelio- 
ration of  a  very  few  species,  what  may  not  the  future 
hold  for  the  plant -breeder! 

In  the  following  account  I  have  attempted  to  give  my 
impressions  of  the  botanical  relationship  of  the  plants 
of  the  genns.  The  view  obtained  has  of  necessity  been 
limited  and  doubtless  oftentimes  distorted.  It  has  been 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  herbarium  material,  and 
this,  useful  as  it  is  for  purposes  of  study,  will  some- 
times mislead.  In  some  cases  not  even  this  source  of 
aid  was  available.  More  complete  study  will  doubtless 
change  many  of  the  opinions  expressed,  dropping  some 
forms  here  classed  as  species  and  admitting  others  not 
here  recognized.  In  general  I  have  little  sympathy  with 
the  present  tendency  to  accept  species  which  are  based 
on  slight  differences,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid 
i-eco^izing  such,  if  the  material  and  information  at 
hand  would  admit.  Yet  as  the  study  has  progressed,  I 
have  felt  like  attaching  less  and  less  importance  to  the 
question  of  species.  The  oneness  of  t^e  vegetable  king- 
(443) 
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dom  has  become  more  and  more  apparent.  It  is  easy  to 
deacribe  Bpecies  so  long  as  single  speeimenB  from  widely 
different  localities  are  available,  but  not  easy  wben  the 
material  is  more  abundant,  is  drawn  from  intermediate 
localities,  and  represents  more  varying  forms.  Then  the 
transitions  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  sonth,  from 
valley  to  monntain-top  and  from  species  to  species  be- 
come more  apparent.  At  best  it  is  but  passing  in 
review  a  brief  section  of  Nature's  progressive  line  of 
march,  and  it  matters  little  where  our  lines  of  division 
are  drawn.  If  the  botanist  refuses  to  enter  the  garden 
to  see  the  work  of  evolution  in  progress,  he  may  discover 
the  same  process  by  a  careful  study  of  a  single  group  of 
plants  like  the  one  in  question. 

A  single  phytogeographical  hint  brought  out  by  this 
study  may  be  of  interest.  In  the  genus  Ribes  the  flow- 
ers are  for  the  most  part  white  and  rather  inconspicuous 
throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  and  on 
the  Plains,  with  perhaps  a  slight  tinge  of  color  along  the 
eastern  coast.  In  the  Kocky  Uountains  white  but 
somewhat  larger  flowers  are  common,  while  toward  the 
northwest  coast  large  purple  flowers  become  the  rule. 
This  color  tendency  may  be  only  accidental  with  this 
genus,  for  I  And  no  mention  of  such  a  tendency  among 
other  plants,  but  Professor  Lawrence  Bruner  tells  me 
that  he  has  noticed  a  similar  color  variation  in  the 
wings  of  grasshoppers. 

HIBE3,    LINN.— CURRANT— G008SBBBET 
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Flowers  B-puted,  except  in  a  Bingle  Hpeciee,  in  which  thej  are 
commonly  4-pEirted.  Catys  tube  ooterent  with  the  ovary,  often 
extending  beyond  it;  lobes  commonly  colored  like  the  petals. 
Petals  email,  borne  on  the  throat  ot  the  calyx,  alternating  with  the 
HUjnens.  Ovary  1-celled,  with  2  parietal  placente,  and  2  distinct 
or  united  atyles.  Frait  a  berry,  crowned  with  the  ebriTeled  re- 
mains of  the  ealyx. 

Name  of  uncertain  origin,  thought  by  some  to  be  from  rieba,  a 
German  name  naed  for  the  currant. 

The  geniu  is  primarily  a  North  American  one.  Of  the  thirty 
species  mentioned  by  Dippel,*  sixteen  are  North  American,  eleveo. 
are  natives  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  one  la  fonnd  in  both, 
while  two  to  which  he  gives  epeclGc  names  are  probably  hybrids. 
While  of  especial  importance  em  a  fruit- producing  genus,  some  of 
ita  species  have  deeided  value  as  oruomentals. 

A.  Stems  with  1-3  thorns   below  the  clusters  of  leaves,  oftvn 
with  Qumeroae  scattered  prickles  on  the  branches,  some- 
times upon  the  berry  also.    Leaves  plaited   in  the  bud. 
(Gooseberries . ) 
B.  Flowers  red  and  showy,  mostly  4-parted;  stamens  long, 
exserted;  berry  small,  carront-like.    No.  1. 
BB.  Flowers  6-parted;   catyx  mostly  recurved  or  refleied  at 
flowering  time,  later  erect;   stamens  more   or   less  or 
not  at  all  ezsert«d.    Berry  many  seeded, 
c.  Calyx  tube  campannlate  or  cylindraaeons ;   peduncles 
few-flowered. 
S.  Anthers   sagittate,  mucronate- pointed.     Nob.  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
DD.  Anthers  oval  or  roundish,  blunt. 

£.  Stamens  much  longer  than  the  petals 

f.  Flowers  conspicuous ;  calyx  lobes  broad  and 
showy,  dark  purple-red.  No.  11. 
rr.  Flowers  inconspicuous;  oalyx  lobes  small 
and  slender,  white,  greenish  white,  or 
sometimes  purplish.  Nos.  12,  13,  14,  IK, 
16. 
EK.  Stamens  little  or  no  longer  than  the  petals. 

F,  Ovary  and  berry  unarmed  and  glabrous.     Nos, 
17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23. 
TV.  Ovary  and  berry  armed  with  prickles,  or  rough 
and  glandular  hairy.     Nos.  24,  25,  26,  27. 

■Budblisli  der  Lubholikniide  S:2U-3(IB. 
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CC.  Calyx    tube    saucer -shapecl,    expanding    immediatelj 
above    the    ovary ;      peduncles    racemoeely    5-15 
flowered;     berry    small,    cnrrant-like,   beiet    with 
glandular  .tipped  hairs.     Noa.  28,  29. 
..  ThornlesB  and  prieklees;  leaves  plaited  in  the  bud;  racemes 
few  to  many  -  flowered ;  Btamena  short.     (Currants.) 
B.  Calyx  dilated  immediately  above  the  ovary. 

C.  Leaves  without  resinoua  dots  beneath.     Nob.  30,  31, 

32,  33,  34. 
CC.  Leaves  bearing  resinous  dots  on  the  ander  snrfsee. 
Nos.  35,  36,  37,  38,  39. 
BB.  Calyx  prolonged  above  the  ovary    into  a  campanulate  or 
cylindrical  tnbe. 
c.  Flowers    in    leafy    clusters,   somewhat     corymb-Iihe; 

leaves  with  rounded  lobes.    Nos.  40,  41. 
CC.  Flowers  in  leafless  racemes.     Noa.  42,  43,  44,  45,  46, 
47,  48. 
,.  Thornier  and  priokless;  leaves  convolute  in  the  bud; 

several-flowered;  calyx  tnhe  much  elongated.     No.  50. 


Fig,  80.    Riba  n.n*)«um  (X5i). 


1.  BiBEB       sPECioarii,    Parsh.        Fuchsia -flowered      Gooseberry. 

(Fig.  80.) 

Stem    thick    and    woody,   6-10    leet    (2-3   meters)    high,   the 

smaller  branches  covered  with  fine  prickles  and  glandular- tipped 

hairs;  thorns  long  and  slender,  commonly  in  threes;  leaves  small. 
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thlofc  and  sbinintc,  nearly  evergreen  ia  its  native  habitat,  three- 
lobed,  with  coarse  ronnded  aermtione,  toundiah  or  wedge-ehaped 
at  base.  Flowers  borne  on  Blender,  lianging  pedoneles,  2-4  on 
each,  drooping,  petiole  and  calyx  tube  densely  covered  with  short 
grandular  tipped  hairs;  calyx  cylindraoeons  !4~/i  °f  ^'' 
inch  (12-20  tnm.)  long;  stamens  extending  %  of  an  inch 
(20  mm.)  beyond  the  calyx,  both  bright  red,  giving  some 
resemblance  to  a  fnchsia;  anthers  very  short,  berry  prickly,  dry, 
(ew  seeded. 

Origiwil  distribution.~Tha  Pacific  coast  region,  extending  from 
California  into  British  Columbia. 

This  species  ia  distinct  from  all  other  members  of  the  genus, 
owing  to  its  long  red  flowers.  It  seems  to  have  renounced  the 
quiet  dress  of  its  ancestors  and  to  have  become  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  display  so  common  among  plants  in  the  region  of  the 
Golden  Oate.  In  spite  of  its  beauty  it  has  received  little  recog- 
nition aa  an  ornamental.  It  deaervea  a  place  in  ornamental  col- 
lections wherever  it  will  thrive. 

2.  R.  Menziesh,  Pursh.     (Fig.  SI.) 

Stems  5-10  feet  (15-30  decimeters)  high,  branches  naked 
or  densely  covered  with  fine  slender  bristlea,  grandnlar- tipped 
when  young,  young  twigs  and  petioles  also  pubescent;  thorns 
usually  triple,  very  long  and  slender  pointed,  the  central  one 
reaching  %  of  an  inch  (20  mm.)  in  length.  Leaves  soft  pubea- 
cent  beneath,  seldom  or  never  viscid,  3-5  lobed,  the  lobes  orenu- 
late  toothed  and  incised;  peduncles  1-2  flowered;  calyx  purplish 
red,  %-X  inch  (10-13  mm. )  long,  pubescent  on  the  ontaide,  its 
lobes  exceeding  the  tnnnet-diiaped  tube,  recurved  or  spreading  at 
maturity;  petals  thicbish,  truncate  involute,  whitish,  reaching 
the  base  of  the  white  anthers;  berry  %  of  an  inch  (10  mm.)  in 
diameter,  densely  covered  with  long  and  slender  atraw-aolored 
bristles. 

DistrHmtion. — NorUiem  California  and  Oregon. 

The  species  haa  little  to  recommend  it  for  cultivation.  The 
fruit,  though  of  good  aize,  is  aaid  to  be  dry,  and  is  too  prickly  to 
be  of  value. 

3.  B.  BUBVBBTiTDH,  Hook.  &  Am.     (Pig.  82.) 

Tall,  open  shrub,  5-10  feet  (16-30  decimeters)  high, 
branchea  Tatber  stiff  and  upright,  sparsely  beset  with  slender 
prickles  and  short  glandular -tipped  hairs,  thorns  triple  or  even 
quadruple,  long  and  slender;  leaves  roundish,  less  deeply  lobed 
than  in  Uie  preceding  apeoiea,  bearing  abort  stalked  glands  both 
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on  the  upper  and  under  auvface,  very  viscid  and  heav 
peduncles  l-'A  flowered;  calfx  tube  broadly  compann 
purple-red,  narrow,  twice  as  long  as  the  tube,  reflexed 


Fig.  fa.    Biba  nbvatitam  (XK)- 

petalB  white,  wary,  truncate,  entire;  strongly  involute! 
well  esserted;  anthers  sagittate,  minutely  pubescent;  be: 
dark  red,  insipid,  very  densely  covered  with  short  gi 
tipped  prickles  or  hairs,  which  extend  to  the  pedicels; 
with  a  strong  resinous  odor. 

Common  in  the  coast  ranges  ot  California. 

This  is  not  R.  iKbvutitum,  Hook.,  as  figured  in  Bot 
4931.    The  species  has  little  interest  from  a  hortiQultnr 
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4.  B.  AUARCH,  McClatohie. 

"Shrob  3-8  feet  (1-3  meters)  high,  rigid  etems  and  bnnchee 
beset  with  yellowish  brown  (commonly  triple)  spines,  often 
setose  -  hispid ;  leaves,  inflorescence  and  foang- branches  gl&ndnlar- 
pnbesoent  and  bitterish  fragrant,  leaves  thin,  /i-l%  inches  (15- 
40  mm.)  broad,  3-5  lobed  and  incised;  peduncles  1-  or  2-flowered, 
3~5  lines  (6-12  mm.)  long;  pedicels  each  with  a  ronnd-OTat« 
2-4  [uBuailj  3)  lobed  bract,  about  three  lines  (6  mm.)  long; 
flowers  3-4  inches  long,  calfx-tube  oblong- campanalate.  3  lines 
(Q  mm.)  long,  segments  purplish  red,  reflezed,  4  lines  (8  mm.) 
long,  tips  greenish,  especially  on  back;  petals  pinkish  white, 
red-streaked  near  base  on  inside,  2  lines  (4  mm.)  long,  strongly 
involut*,  suborbieular  when  flattened  out,  rounded  and  erose- 
toothed  at  summit;  pinkish  filaments  equaling  or  slightly  exceed- 
ing the  petals;  anthers  sagittate,  ovate-oblong,  mucronate, 
purplish,  ovary  densely  grandular  hairy;  mature  berry  ^-^  inch 
(12-20  mm.)  in  diameter,  densely  covered  with  glandular  bristles 
which  produce  a  very  bitter  secretion;  pnlp  sweet." — HcClatchie, 
Erytbea,  2,  79. 

This  is  very  closely  related  to  S.  gvbvestitwn.  Hook.  &  Am, 
Described  from  southern  California.     Found  in  shaded  caDons. 

5.  B,  Calipornicum,  Hook,  &  Arn,     (Fig,  83,) 

Shrub  2-4  feet  {6-12  decimeters)  high,  with  rigid,  zigzag, 
glabrous  branches,  thorns  slender,  brownish  red  like  the  branches, 
mostly  single;  leaves  small,  %  >nch  (12  mm.)  in  diameter,  3-5 
lobed,  roundish,  not  viscid  nor  heavy  scented,  glabrous  when 
mature;  peduncles  short,  1-3  flowered,  pedicels  short,  each  with 
a  persistent,  small,  round-ovate  bract  at  the  base ;  calyx  lobes 
lurid  purple,  petals  white,  thick,  strongly  involnte,  tmncate  and 
irregularly  toothed  at  summit,  reaching  the  base  of  the  anthers; 
anthers  ovate-oblong,  purple-red,  prominent;  ovary  glandular- 
hispid;    berry  large,  prickly,  not  gummy. 

Found  in  California  on  bleak  hills,  bloomli^*  earlier  than 
other  species,  with  a  pleasant  flowery  odor, 

6.  R.  RoBZLi,  Regel.* 

Low,  much-branched  shmb,  branches  glabrous,  twigs  pubes- 
cent; leaves,  3-5  lobed,  glabrous  on  both  sides,  lobes  ronnded, 
doubly  and  coarsely  dento-crenate  toward  the  apex,  petiole 
pnbeseent,  set«se-ciliste  at  the  base;  spines  1-3,  slender,  spread- 
ing; peduncles  1-  to  2-Qowered,  puberulent,  pedieels  subtended 
by  a  broad  truncate  bract,  which  is  pubescent  at  the  margins, 

•QutenaorB  ISTS :  22e.    Tslel  M2. 
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FIc.  S3.    Ribit  Califon. 


.    Biba  Tielorii  (> 


enwrapping  the  pedicel;  OTary  and  calyx-tabe  densely 
cent  bat  not  glandnlar;  calyx  reddish  brown,  tabe  Bub-( 
cal,  longer  than  the  ovary;  lobes  broad -oblong,  obtnse,  i 
in  flower,  aboat  as  long  as  the  tube;  petals  white,  oblc 
margins  inToIate,  truncate,  dentate  at  the  apex,  orie-4 
long  as  the  calyx  lobes ;  fllameuts  exceeding  the  petals,  g1 
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tutbeia  elliptical -oblong,  Teiy  glabrous  and  emiwth,  doTsa)  base 
sagittate,  v«utral  beiee  roanded;  etjle  mach  longer  than  the 
BtomeuB,  2-clett;  leaves  2-2%  eeatimeterB  in  diameter, 
flowers  nodding;  calyx,  inelnding  ovary,  about  1%  oentlmet«re 
long,  minutely  pubescent. 

Northwestern  North  America. 

The  original  description  and  figure  show  this  to  be  very  close 
to  B.  Califamiem*;  perhaps  it  shonld  be  referred  to  that  species. 
,  Greene. 


Shrab  with  the  aspect  of  B.  Meneieaii;  branches  upright, 
smooth,  straight  or  ligzag,  thorns  moatlv  triple,  shorter  than  in 
B.  Memiesii;  leaves  small,  ^-1  inch  (12-25  cm.)  in  diame- 
ter; peduncles  1-  or  2-flowered;  pedicels  short,  subtended  by 
large,  deciduous,  lobed  bracts,  which  envelop  the  ovary;  flowers 
dark  purple,  %-%  inch  (10  20  mm,)  long,  tube  narrowly 
companulate,  much  longer  than  in  B,  Memieni,  lobes  reflexed  in 
flower,  1  in eBr~ lanceolate,  acuminate,  exceeding  the  sagittate, 
whitish  anthers;  petals  white  or  pinkish,  %  inch  (3  mm.)  long; 
ovary  c iliate- prickly ;    berry  prickly  but  not  densely  so. 

California  and  Oregon.    Closely  related  to  B.  Cali/omiatm. 

If  attractive  in  habit  and  adapted  to  cultivation,  this  would 
be  a  desirable  flowering  sbntb.  Its  flowers  are  scareely  less 
striking  than  those  of  B.  speeiosum. 

8.  R.  WlLBONiANUM,  Greene." 

"Rigid  and  low  shrub,  with  smooth  branchlets  and  1-3 
spines  at  each  node;  growing  parts  and  leaves  more  or  less 
villous  with  a  short  pubescence;  leaves  small,  rounded,  5-lobed, 
the  lobes  and  teeth  acute;  peduncles  rather  slender,  mostly 
3-flowered;  bracts  persistent,  broadly  ovate,  acuminate -onspidate, 
villous;  ovary  short -prickly,  scarcely  villous;  calyx  dark  red, 
the  cylindric  or  slightly  funnel-form  tube  3  lines  (6  mm.)  long; 
segments  acute,  about  as  long;  petals  scarcely  a  line  long, 
tliinnish  white  with  red  veins,  cuneate -quadrate,  nearly  truncate 
and  scarcely  erose  at  apex,  and  with  narrow  and  abruptly  inflexed 
margins;  filaments  scarcely  equalling  the  petals;  anthers  con- 
nivent,  with  prominent  cusp  bent  otftwarda." 

This  species  was  founded  on  a  single  specimen  received  and 
grown  at  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Berkeley,  Cal.  I  have  not  seen 
specimens.  It  was  first  referred  to  B.  antictum  by  its  author  in 
Flora  Franciscana,  hence  must  be  very  similar  to  that  species. 

•ErjrtbM  3  ;T0. 
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9.  B.  V10TOKI8,  Greene.    (Fig.  84. ) 

Shrub  G  feet  (IG  deoimeterB)  high,  branches  covered  with  short, 
slender  prickles  and  glandular- tipped  bairs;  leaves  and  young 
twigs  pubescent  and  viscid,  pedicels  short,  subtended  bj  1  or  2 
green,  persistent  bracts;  flowers  grepnish,  X~^  ineh  (12-20 
mm.)  long;  cal;x  tube  short,  campannlate,  lobes  greenish,  glan- 
dular pubescent;  petals  white,  tliinnish,  involute,  acute,  more  or 
less  toothed  at  apex ;  anthers  white ;  ben?  glandular  hispid. 

Found  in  the  coast  range  north  of  San  Francisco,  and  in  the 
Vaca  Mountains,  California. 

10.  R.  HEBPERiuM,  MoCIatohie. 

"Shrub  5-10  feet  (15-30  deoimeters)  high,  with  spreading 
branches;  stems  smooth,  beset  with  dark  colored  spines,  which 
are  commonly  single,  but  occasionally  donble  or  triple;  leaves, 
inflorescence  and  young  branches  paberulent;  leaves  thin,  %- 
Ij^  inches  {15-45  mm.)  broad,  3-5  lobod,  the  lobes  incised; 
peduncles  1-2  flowered,  2-3  lines  [4-6  mm.)  long;  pedicels  about 
3  lines  (6  mm.)  long;  bracts  broad,  fan-shaped,  with  ciliated 
membranous  pinkish  margin;  fl.owers  about  7g  inch  (10  mm.) 
long;  calyx  tuba  campanulate,  slightly  inflated,  about  one  line 
(2  mm.)  long;  segmeuta  from  greenish  white  to  greenish  red,  3-4 
lines  (&-8  mm.)  long;  petals  white,  tinged  with  red,  about  half 
the  length  of  the  sepals,  cuneate-oblong,  2-  or  3-toothed,  slightly 
involute ;  filaments  about  half  longer  than  petals ;  anthers  ovate- 
oblong,  mucronate,  greenish;  ovary  densely  echtnate,  bristles 
greenish  red,  mature  berry  very  piickly,  J^-J^  inch  (12-20  mm.) 
in  diameter." — MoClatchie,  Erythea,  2  :  77. 

Described  from  sonthem  California.  Found  in  shady  oanons. 
I  have  Dot  seen  specimens,  but  it  appears  to  agree  with  this  section 
in  the  mucronate  anthers,  though  perhaps  lacking  the  sagittate 

11.  R.  LoBBii,  Gray.     (Pig.  85.) 

Shrub  2-5  feet  (6  to  15  decimeters)  high;  branches  rigid,  zig- 
zag, without  prickles,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  B.  Califomi- 
cutn.  but  the  younger  ones  glandnlar  pubescent,  the  older  dark 
brown,  with  scaly  bark;  thorns  slender,  mostly  triple,  varying  in 
color  with  the  bark  of  the  branch  from  which  they  emerge ;  leaves 
less  than  an  inch  (25  mm.)  in  diameter,  ronnd- cordate,  ii-5-cleft, 
the  roundish  lobes  obtusely  toothed,  minul«Iy  pubescent  and 
glandular  on  both  sides ;  peduncles  long  and  slender,  1-2  flowered ; 
pedicels  short,  nearly  enclosed  by  the  broad  bract;  flower  pendu- 
lous, half  an  inch  long  beyond  the  ovary;  aalyx  lobes  lurid  purple, 
pubescent  on  the  outside ;  petals  white,  wedge-shaped,  irregularly 
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toothed  at  the  summit,  reaching  halt  way  to  the  base  of  the  au- 
thera;  style  oommonly  2-oleEt,  glnbrous,  together  with  the  Btamens  ' 
aboat  equaling  the  calyx  lobes  in  length;  aotherB  double,  short, 
hroad  and  blunt ;  ovary  and  berry  densely  corered  with  very  Bhort, 
fine,  glandnlar- tipped  prickles  or  hairs,  which  extend  to  the 
peduneles,  petioles  and  other  young  parts  of  the  plant. 

Fonnd  on.  liie  Pacific  coast  from  nortbern  California  northward. 

In  general  appearance  this  species  closely  Tesembles  B.  &vb- 
vestitum,  Hook.  &  Am.,  and  is  the  pUnt  figured  under  that  name 
in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4931.  B,  Lobbii  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
prickles  from  the  stems,  its  long  filaments  and  short,  blunt  an- 
thers, and  the  shorter  and  finer,  stifi,  glandular  hairs  which  cover 
its  fruit. 

B.  Marahallii,  Greene,  as  originally  described,*  seems  tj)  corre- 
apond  so  closely  to  this  species  that  without  access  to  specimens 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  suCB' 
cieut  reason  for  giving  it  specific 

12.  E.  GRAOILE,  Michx.  (Fig.  86.) 

Iiow  shrub,  the  old  stems  gen- 
erally smooth  and  shining,  the 
yonng  shoots  densely  covered 
with  prickles,  which  scale  off 
with  the  bark  as  they  grow  older. 
Thorns  mostly  single,  sometimes 
triple,  stout,  straight,  reddish, 
>i-%  inch  (6-10  mm.)  long; 
branches  with  occasional  small. 
Blender  prickles ;  leaves  thin, 
rather  sharply  toothed,  %-l% 
inches  (2-4  cm.)  in  diameter; 
pedunotcB  mostly  2 -flowered,  long 
slender    and    drooping,    smooth, 

or    barely    showing    a    trace    of         Pf«-88.    JKl«isronl<(XJ4). 
pubescence;  flower  finely  divided 

and  fragile ;  calyx  tut>e  narrow,  almost  cylindrical ;  lohes  long  and 
narrow,  often  widely  extended  when  in  flower,  whitish,  or  greenish 
white;    petals  thin,  obovate,  or  wedge-sbaped,  reflexed  at  the 

■FitUmia  1;31. 
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margine;  stameuB  sereral  tituea  as  loug  as  the  petals;  filaments 
'  ileader,  slightly  pabescent;  style  2-cleH,  smooth,  like  the  stA- 
mens,  projecting  beyond  the  oalyx  lobes;  berry  smooth,  of  me- 
dium size,  dark  porpte  or  brownish. 

Michigan  to  Tenuesaee,  and  westward  to  Teias  and  the  Booky 
Mountains. 

This  is  the  common  species  of  the  Plains.  It  \»  readily  dis- 
tingniebed  by  the  finely  divided,  fragile  appearance  of  the  flower. 
Altbongb  not  in  cultivation,  its  adaptibility  to  the  Plains  might 
render  it  of  especial  value  tor  that  region  if  improved. 

13.  H.  oiTBVATA,  Small. 

Low,  diffusely  branched  shrub,  the  older  parts  covered  with 
loose,  papery  bark,  the  younger  branches  small,  wiry,  smooth  and 
shining,  reddish  or  purplish  in  color;  thorns  slender,  obliquely 
raourved,  Ji-J^  inch  {3-6  mm.)  long;  leaves  smalt,  %-?i  inch 
(10-20  mm,)  in  diameter,  suborbicular;  lobes  rounded,  not  deeply 
out,  thick  and  beset  with  resinous  dots;  petioles  rather  slender 
and  villous;  peduncles  slender,  commonly  one,  sometimes  two- 
flowered;  flowers  finely  divided  andfragile;  calyx-tube  veryshort; 
segments  long  and  narrow,  reflexed,  white  or  greenish  white; 
petals  minute;  filaments  long  and  slender,  pubescent  or  somewhat 
villoDs;  style  villoas,  slightly  2-cleft;  ovary  smooth;  berry  round, 
smooth  aad  small. 

Described  from  Btone  Mountain,  Georgia. 

This  is  evidently  the  southeastern  representative  of  B.  gradle. 
It  differs  from  that  species  in  its  smooth,  shining  branchlets, 
smaller  recurved  thorns,  smaller,  thicker  and  less  sharply  eat 
leaves,  which  bear  resinous  dote. 

14.  B.  NivEUM,  Lindl. 

Shrub  4-6  feet  (12-18  decimeters)  high,  witb  slender,  upright 
twigs  and  brsnehee,  and  single  to  triple  thorns;  leaves  roundish, 
entire  at  base,  3-S  lobed,  somewhat  pubescent  when  young,  gla- 
brous when  older;  petioles  long  and  slender;  peduncles  slender, 
drooping,  1-4  flowered,  the  very  slender  pedicels  subtended  by 
small,  broad  bracts;  oalys-tube  smooth,  short,  bell-shaped; 
lobes  long,  lanceolat«,  at  first  upright,  later  reflexed,  white  and 
glabrous;  petals  ^hite,  wedge-shaped,  much  shorter  than  the 
oalyz  lobes;  stamens  slightly  longer  than  the  calyx  lobes,  fila- 
ments hairy;  style  2-eloft,  villous;  ovary  smooth;  berry  round, 
smooth,  bluish  black,  about  the  size  of  a  black  currant,     iiiudley 
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deBoribed  it*  aa  having  a** rich,  snbaeid,  rinoua,  rather  perfumed 
flavor,  which  is  extremely  agreeable." 

Found  ia  the  northwestern  portion  o[  North  America. 

OB.  R.  DiVAaiOATCM,  Dougl.     (Fig.  87.) 

Steins  olustered,  branches  widely  spreading,  5-12  feet  (15-35 
deoimeterg)  iong,  nearly  glabrous;  thorns  stocky,  mostly  single; 
leaves  shining,  minutely  pubescent,  roundish,  3-5  lobed,  the  lobes 
tneisely  toothed  on  long  slender  petioles;  mostly  less  than  1  inch 
(25  mm.)  in  diameter;  peduncles  long,  2-4-flowered;  pedicels 
slender  and  drooping,  halt  an  inch  (12  mm.)  long,  with  a  small, 
broad  bract  at  base;  flower  Ji-X  inch  (10-13  mm.)  long;  calyx 
livid  purple,  [slightly  greenish  without;  petals  white  or  purple- 
tinged,  lan-sbaped,  the  margins  convolutely  overlapping;  fila- 
ments and  2-cleft  villous  style  longer  than  the  Calyx  lobes;  an- 
thers very  short  and  broad,  mostly  in  pairs;  ovary  smooth;  berry 
small,  glabrous,  dark  purple  or  black,  agreeable. 

Found  from  California  to  British  Columbia,  the  variety  extend- 
ing eastward  to  the  Rock;  Mountains. 

This  species  might  well  receive  attention  from  hortionlturists. 
The  bush  is  comparatively  free  from  thorns,  the  fruit  of  good 
size,  fine  flavor  and   perfectly  smooth. 

Covillet  bases  a  variety  R.  oxyacanthoidea  var,  saxosvm.  Hook., 
on  the  following  characters:  "Petioles  usually  with  a  few  long, 
spreading,  large,  but  rather  flexuous,  bristle-like  hairs  on  the 
margins  near  the  base,  otherwise  glabrous;  leaves  with  a  broad 
but  well-marked  sinns  at  the  base,  glabrous  on  both  sides."  This, 
I  think,  is  a  form  of  B.  divarieatMm. 

16.  R.  ROTCHDIFOUCU,  Michx.     (Fig.  88.) 

Low  shrub,  much  resembling  B.  graeile;  branches  commonly 
straight,  with  light  colored  bark;  thorns  mostly  single,  but  very 
short,  gray,  like  the  outer  bark;  leaves  wedge-shaped,  deeply  3-6 
lobed,  smooth  or  slightly  downy,  ciliate  on  the  margins  and  veiDS, 
petioles  pubescent,  the  hairs  sometimes  glaodnlar- tipped  when 
very  yonng,  peduncles  short,  3-3-flowered,  rather  slender  like  the 
pedicels;  calyx  lobes  narrow  or  oblong,  greenish  or  dull  purplish, 
much  shorter  than  in  B.  graeile,  apparently  seldom  reflexed ;  petals 
obovate,  small,  filaments  longer  than  the  calyx  lobes,  style  2-cIeft, 
villous;  berry  small,  smooth,  agreeable. 

In  the  U.  S.  National  Herbarium  there  occurs  a  small-leaved 

*Bat.  Raa.  Aag..  IBM.  tCoDt.  C.  S.  Nit.  H«rb.,  4:100. 
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form,  with  brown,  iire^lar,  thomless  branches,  rounded  leaves 
10-15  mm.  in  diameter,  and  Bmall  flowers  with  reflexed  caJjx- 
lobea.  The  leaves  correspond  mnch  better  to  the  name  rotnndi- 
Colium  than  do  those  of  the  more  common  form  referred  to  this 
species.    The  plant  seems  to  approach  R.  carvata. 

Western  Massachnsetts  and  New  York,  southward  to  North 
Carolina  along  the  AUeghauies. 

This  appears  to  be  unknown  in  ealtivation,  owing,  no  donbt, 
to  the  small  size  of  its  fruit. 

17.  E.  LEPTANTHnM,  Gray.     (Pig.  89.) 

Sturdy,  much  branched,  rigid  ehrnb,  1-4  feet  (3-12  decimeters) 
high,  with  grayish  bark,  and  no  prickles,  thorns  lonji,  slender, 
single  or  triple,  like  the  bark  in  color;  leaves  roundish,  very 
small,  /i-X  inch  (G-I5  mm.)  in  diameter,  3  5-cleft,  the  lobea 
orenat«ly  toothed  or  incised,  finely  pubescent  above  and  beneath; 
peduncles  very  ahoit,  1-2-flowered;  flower  small,  yellow  or 
yellowish,  calyx  pubeeceot,  outside  tube  cylindrical,  long  and 
narrow,  equaling  the  lobes  in  length ;  petals  broad,  half  the  length 
of  the  calyx  lobes;  stamens  just  equaling  the  petals  in  length; 
anthers  oval-oblong;  style  nndivided,  glabrous;  exceeding  the 
stamens;  ovary  glabrous;  berry  smooth. 

Found  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
and  mountains  westward. 

Judging  only  from  the  description*  and  a  single  specimen, 
there  appears  to  be  little  reason  for  separating  B.  guercetomtn, 
Qreene,  from  this  species.  The  form  so  described  is  found  in 
California,  and  is  said  to  have  fragrant  flowers,  with  yellow  fruit. 

18.  B,  COGNATUM,  Qreene.t 

Described  as  follows:  "8hmb  evidently  large  and  the  brancheu 
not  rigid;  younger  branches  stifBy  and  densely  setose -hispid, 
the  1-3  subaxillary  spines  short,  not  very  stout;  leaves,  and 
especially  the  long  and  slander  petioles,  villous -pubescent ;  flowers 
3-6,  at  the  ends  of  long  and  slender  pendulous  peduncles; 
calyx  salver  form,  the  long  cylindrical  tube  villous -pubescent, 
twice  the  length  of  the  oblong  segraents,  the  whole  apparently 
flesh-color;  petals  spatulate-obovate,  truncate  or  retuse,  not 
equaling  the  oalyx  segments;  bracts  of  the  raceme  rounded  or 
Bubreniform,  glandular-ciliate ;  ovaries  glabrous. 

"Biver  banks  at  Pendleton,  Oregon,  May  IT,  1S96,  Thomas 
Howell.     B.  leptanthum  is  the  nearest  relative  of  this." 

•Boll.  Gkl.  Aud.  8el.  1:83. 
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19.  R.   BRAOHYAMTHDM   {Otfty).     B.   teptontfcum  yar.    brachyan- 

thwm.  Gray.     B.  eelufinum,  Greene. 

Low,  rigid,  much -branched  shrub  with  grayish  or  hoary  bark, 
destitute  of  prickles;  spines  slender,  sometimes  nearly  absent; 
leaves  small,  rounded,  tomentose,  and  often  glandular;  peduncles 
short,  eommonly  1 -flowered;  flowers  yellowish;  calyx  hirsute 
without,  tul>e  short,  enlarged  at>ove  the  ovary,  narrowing  to  the 
base  of  the  lobes,  lobes  narrowly  spatulate,  reflexed  in  flower; 
ovary,  and  at  least  the  young  fruit,  finely  but  densely  pubescent. 

Rocky  Mountains  and  mountains  westward. 

This  form  long  stood  as  a  Tariety,  but  has  evidently  much 
better  claim  to  specific  rank  than  many  other  recognized  species. 

According  to  Coville*  this  plant  is  distinct  from  B.  velutimtm, 
Greene,  and  that  opinion  may  bo  correct.  Whatever  the  dispo- 
sition made  of  them,  they  are  apparently  representatives  of  the 
same  form,  perhaps  modified   by  geographical  position. 

20.  B.  LASIAHTHUU,  Greene. 

Described  as  follows:t  "Stout,  low,  widely  spreading  and  intri- 
cately branched,  the  height  seldom  exceeding  2  feet,  branches 
glabrous ;  infrastipnlar  spines  commonly  3,  rather  slender,  straight ; 
rounded  leaves  %~%  inch  (13-20  mm.)  broad,  short -petioled, 
pubescent,  cleft  to  the  middle  into  3  terminal  lobes,  with  2-4 
more  shallow  and  less  distinct  lateral  or  basal  ones,  all  these 
3-Iobed  at  apex,  the  sinuses  closed;  flowers  3  or  4.  in  very  short- 
peduncled  racemes,  yellow;  calyx  about  5  lines  (10  mm.)  long, 
the  hirsute  tube  much  dilated  above  the  ovary,  thence  tapering 
gradually  to  the  spreading  spatnlata  lobes;  pe&ls  also  spatnlate, 
shorter  than  the  calyx  lobes;  young  ovaries  baiir;  fruit  un- 
known. 

"An  almost  alpine  species,  flowering  in  the  latter  part  of 
Jnly,  near  the  receding  snow-drifts  in  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia above  Donner  LaJie,  toward  Castle  Peak." 

Jndging  from  the  description  only,  this  differs  from  B.  braeky- 
onJAunt  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  size  of  the  flowers.  In 
this  connection  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  altitude 
has  any  tendency  to  induce  increase  in  size  or  lengthening  of 
the  floral  parts. 

21.  R.  iBBioum,  Dougl.    {Fig.  90.)    B.  leucoderme.  Heller. 
Shrub  3-10  feet  (1-3  meters)  high,  branches  sometimes  nearly 

•Cant.  U.  9.  Nat.  Herb.,  *:VKt. 
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smooth  but  often  densely  covered  with  fine,  straight,  setDBS  prick- 
les;  thoma  genertiUy  3,  comnionly  long,  slender,  anJ  Bomewhat 
ascending;  bark  for  the  moat  part  graj  or  whitish,  at  least  on 
joanger  branches;  leaves  deeply  cordate,  3-5-lobed,  coarsely 
and  eomewhat  obtusely  serrate,  slightly  pnbescent,  both  aboTO  and 
beneath,  commonly  beset,  especially  on  the  under  surface,  with 
numerous  minute  resinous  dots,  which  tend  to  disappear  with 
age,  %r^/^  inches  (2-4  em.)  broad;  petioles  pubescent,  some- 
what glandular  and  slightly  ciliate,  equaling  or  exceeding  the 
leaves  in  length;  peduncles  2-  or  3-fiowered,  pubescent,  pedicels 
short,  subtended  by  short,  rounded  green  bracts,  which  are  com- 
monly ciliate,  with  glandular- tipped  hairs;  flowers  greenish  white, 
narrowly  campannlate,  %-%  inch  (8-12  mm.)  long,  eielusiTe  of 
the  ovary;  calyx  lobes  as  long  as  the  tnbe;  petals  obovate,  white, 
halC  as  long  as  the  calyx  lobes,  stamens  equaling  or  slightly 
exceeding  the  petals;  fruit  smooth,  spherical,  juicy,  with  a  pleaa- 

From  the  northwest  coast  of  the  United  States;  eastward  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.    Common  in  Washittgton. 

Douglas  says  of  this  species,  in  connection  with  the  original 
description;*  "Of  all  the  species  which  came  under  my  observa- 
tion during  my  journeys  in  America,  this  is  the  finest  in  the  flavour 
of  its  berries,  as  well  as  in  their  size."  Judging  from  this  state- 
ment, and  the  apparent  vigor  of  the  plant,  it  is  a  species  which 
might  well  receive  attention  from  the  horticulturist. 
32.  E.  SETOSfM,  Lindl.     {Fig,  91.) 

Branches  commonly  covered  with  slender  prickles,  which  later 
scale  away  with  the  bark;  thorns  often  several  in  a  whorl;  leaves 
cordate,  5-7-lobed,  the  lobes  incised,  together  with  the  petioles 
minutely  pubescent;  calyx  tube  cylindrical,  about  3^  of  an  inch 
(3  mm.)  long,  exclusive  of  ovary  and  lobes;  petals  as  long  as  the 
stamens;  style  commonly  2-cleft,  villous;  berry  dark  pnrp;e,  sour, 
sometimes  hispid. 

Northwestern  Nebraska,  west  and  northward  Ui  Ontario . 

This  appears  to  be  the  gradation  species  between  B.  oxyoean- 
tlMldea  and  B.  irriguwn.    Though  tbe  typical  form  is  very  distinct, 
it  is  so  gradually  approached  by  B.  ox^acaniluMm  on  the  Plains 
that  it  is  at  times  dlfflonlt  to  separate  them. 
23.  R.  OXYACANTHOIDEB,  Linn.     (Pig.  92.)     Common  Gooseberry. 

Low  shrub,  2-4  feet  [6-12  decimeters)  high,  branches  slender, 
*TnaB.  LoDdoa,  Hart.  8w.  7:510. 
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reclined,  but  often  crooked,  reddish  brown,  oovered  wii 
gray  bark  when,  young,  commonly  smooth,  bat  sometim 
scattered  prickles,  thoma  single  or  triple,  rather  slender  s 
finely  pointed,  }i~%  inch  (EplO  mm.)  long,  sometimes  u 
quite  wanting ;    leaves  thin,  roundish,  varying  from   can 
cordate,  deeply  3-5-lobed,  the  lobes  in- 
cised and  coarsely  toothed,  finely   pa- 
besceat  above  and  beneath,   bat  com- 
monly glossy  when  growing!  peduncles 
very  short,  12-flowered;  calyx  greenish 
white,   smooth   or   pubescent   withont, 
tnbe  campanalate,  lobes  oblong  or  ob- 
ovate,    thin    and   petal -like,   generally 
equaling  or  slightly  exceeding  the  sta- 
mens in  length;    petals   broadly   ovate 

or  spatulate,  reaching  half  way  to  the  I 

anthers;    style  single  or  2-cleft,  villous  j 

belon,    slightly   longer   than  the  sta- 
mens ;    ovary   glabrous;    berry    round, 

perfectly  smooth,   but  with   a  delicate  ' 

bloom,    small   of  medium  sized,    yel- 
lowish green  or  reddish  when  ripe. 

Origiital  (J»s(ri6u(ton.- -Newfoundland 
to  New  Jersey  and  westward  fo  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  . 

Koehne*  retains  the  name  B.  hirtel-  ' 
lum  (Michx.)  for  the  more  common 
eastern  form,  with  mostly  single  thorns, 
rounded  leaves  and  longer  stamens, 
reserving  the  name  oxyacanthoides  for 
what  appears  to  be  a  more  common 
northwestern  form,  with  somewhat  Fig,  k.  Sibct  erow . 
heart-shaped    leaves,    more    namerous  '^'>  (^i>- 

thorns,  and  longer  calyx  tnbe.     Those 

who   adhere    to   a  close   conception    of     species   will     dou 
prefer  this  classification. 

B.  oxyaeanthoidea  may  not  be  the  most  promising  native  gi 
berry,  but  to-day  it  stands  preeminent  in  American  horticulti: 
24.  R.   QROSBULARiA,    Linn.    European    Gooseberry,     {Fig. 
B.  vva  erispa,  Linn. 

Bush  stocky,  rigid;   branches  thick,  the  fruiting  ones  wi 
*  DenlKhc  Dendroloile,  IW, 
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prickles;  thorns  mostly  triple,  heavy  and  tMck  at  the  base,  the 
cetttral  one  %-}i  inch  (10-13  mm.)  long;  leaveB  thick  and  veiy 
glossy,  pubescent ;  petioles  aometimea  eparaely  beset  with  glandu- 
lar-tipped hairs';  peduncles  short,  1-2-flowered,  pubescent  or 
glandular;  oalyr  atrongly  pubescent,  (jreenish,  tube  broad,  bell- 
shaped;  lobes  broadly  ovate,  thickish  and  leaf-like;  petals  obo- 
vate,  reaching  to  the  base  ol  the  anthers;  stamens  shortier  than 
the  calyx  lobes;  style  commonly  2-cleft,  TJllona  at  base;  ovaiy 
pubescent  or  glandular;  berry  generally  oval,  lai^,  green,  yel- 
lowish green  or  red,  minutely  but  roughly  pabesoent,  olteu  wiUi 
scattered  prickles  or  glandular -tipped  hairs  also. 

Original  Distri^tUm. — Europe,  northern  Africa  and  western 
Asia.     LinnS  applied   the  name  UTa  crispa  to  the  smooth -fruited 

Botanieally,  the  American  and  European  gooseberry  differ  but 
little.  The  above  characters  appear  to  separate  wild  forms,  bnt 
may  not  be  constant  in  cultivation.  Horti'culturally  tlie  two  spe- 
cies differ  mnch.  This  is  the  parent  of  the  English  gooseberries. 
It  is  widely  cultivated  throughout  Enrope,  and  endless  varieties 
have  been  produced.  Tbory*  desoribes  and  illustrates  by  colored 
plates  no  less  than  fifteen  forms  which  he  ranks  as  botanieal 
varieties. 
25.  B.  CTNOSBATi,  Linn.     {Fig.  94.) 

Compact  shrub,  i,-i  feet  (6-12  decimeters)  hi^;  branohee 
commonly  smooth,  sometimes  beset  with  fine,  slender,  reflexed 
prickles;  thorns  commonly  single,  slender,  fine  pointed,  A-i  inch 
(5-10  mm.)  long;  leaves  3-5-lobed,  coarsely  and  bluntly  toothed; 
petioles  long  and  slender,  pubescent,  and  bearing  glandular-tipped 
hairs;  peduncles  long,  Aliform,  1-2-flowered,  pubescent  and  glan- 
dular; flowers  small,  greenish,  calyx  tube  broadly  bell-sbaped; 
lobes  narrow,  obtong,  acute,  half  as  long  as  the  tube;  petals 
minute,  half  as  loog  as  the  calyx  lobes;  stamens  shorter  thui  the 
calyx;  style  single  or  2-oIeft,  slightly  longer  than  the  stamens; 
ovary  glandular- hi sp id ;  berry  large,  generally  prickly,  reddish 
purple. 

New  Brunswick  to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  west- 
ward to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

This  is  a  promising  species.  As  foand  wild,  its  fruit  is  larger 
than  that  of  B.  oxsacantiioidee,  often  reaching  batf  an  inch  in 
diameter.      Though  generally  prickly,   plants  with   smooth   fmit 

•Maiiocuphle  on  HUttdrs  Natorelle  do  Genre  OcoM*llU*r. 
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often  occur.  Reporte  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum*  state  that  in- 
dividual plants  raised  from  seed  collected  from  the  same  plant 
may  produce  either  smooth  or  prickly  fruit.  The  berries  are 
rather  thick  sldaued  when  mature,  but  sweet  and  pleasant.     The 


Fig.  94.    Ra>tii:yru>ibatiO<.\%).  Fig.  85.    li»M  lanutri!  <X1). 

plants   are  generally  prolific,   and  are  less  prickly  than  those  of 
B.  oxyaeaitthoides,  being  almost  free  from  thorns  in  some  cases. 
26.  B.  Watbohiamcm,  Kffihne.   R.  ambigvum,  WatBon.t  not  Mazi- 

Yonaf!  branches  somewhat  thick  and  soft,  sometimes  sparsely 
beset  with  weak  prickles,  which  cleave  away  with  the  bark;  spines 
commonly  three  or  more  in  a  whorl,  slender,  yellowish,  the  center 
one  longer  than  the  others,  young  parts  glandular  pubescent  and 
villous;  leaves  1-2  inches  (2^-5  cmO  in  diameter,  roundish 
heart-shaped,  deeply  3-5-lobed,  bearing  short  hairs  both  above 
and  below;  petioles  long,  slender,  prominently  ciliate;  calyx  tube 
broadly   campaaulate   or   hemispberical,  shorter   tban  the    lobes, 
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greenish  white,  eicettding  the  atamens;  Btamemi  nmndidi,  blnnt, 
as  long  a«  the  petals;  ovaiy  and  fmit  denselj  covered  irith  very 
long  slender  prieU«s,  as  in  £.  Coti/ortncum. 

Hoimtains  of  northern  California  wad  Washington. 

This  species  ia  the  western  representatire  of  R.  rynogbaH,  bat 
its  fmit  appears  to  be  more  denselj  covered  with  longer  and  more 
slender  spines.* 

27.  B.  PiKETOKm,  Greene.t 

Bnah  5-6  feet  [1^35  decimeters)  high,  sparinglr  branched  and 
few-flowered;  branches  somewhat  Eigzag,  smooth,  thorns  slender, 
1  to  several  in  a  whorl;  petiole  long  and  slender;  leaves  thin, 
smooth  or  barely  pnbescent;  pedoncles  short,  erect,  mostly 
1 -flowered;  flowers  greenish  or  reddish  yellow,  %-%  inch 
(12-16  mm.)  long;  calyx  tube  cylindrical,  about  as  long  as  the 
lobes;  lobes  spstnlate,  refleied,  longer  tfaiua  the  ^amens;  petals 
and  stamens  equal  in  length ;  anthers  short  and  blnnt ;  style  gla~ 
brons,  undivided;  ovary  and  berry  thickly  beset  wiUi  prickles; 
berry  large  and  well  flavored.  Flowers  in  April;  fmit  ripens  in 
September. 

Described  from  New  Uexieo. 

28.  B.    LACUSTRE   (Pera.),   Poir.     Lake   or    Swamp    Qooseberry. 

(Fig.  85.) 

Upright  ahmb,  the  twigs  and  branches  beset  with  straigfat, 
slender  prickles;  thorns  weak,  single,  or  several  in  a  whorl,  espe- 
cially on  young  growth;  leaves  heart-shaped,  3-5-partcd,  with  the 
lobes  deeply  ent,  especially  on  yonng  shoots;  petioles  long, 
slender,  gluidnlar  pnbescent ;  peduncles  long,  filiform ;  pedicels 
short,  calyx  open,  flat,  the  tabs  nearly  wanting,  lobes  broad, 
greenish  white;  petals  fan-shaped,  reddish,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
ealyK  lobes;  stamens  short,  anthers  very  short,  each  half  divided; 
pistil  cleft  at  summit ;  ovary  glandular  hairy ;  berry  small,  bristly, 
unpleasant. 

From  New  England,  through  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  the 
Bocky  Monntains  to  northern  Caliromia  and  far  northward. 

Westward  the  species  becomes  smaller.  In  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tain region  it  is  commonly  glabrons  (var.  parvolam,  Oray),  and 
toward  the  Paeifle  the  leaves  become  downy  pubescent  and  glsn- 

*In  FatdKleZot  "A  Flonot  Northirest  Americ*.' which  hu  Jult  appsind, 
the  snthor,  Tbonus  Howell,  deseiibeg  n  rann  fonnd  in  the  Siski>on  Hontitaini 
under  tha  nuns  R.  tnontanum.  This  lume  euinot  simd  shonld  the  iDedu  prove 
valid,  iliure  it  h»  alreid;  been  *ppU«l  to  ■  Sonth  Amariun  apeeisi. 

tBot.  Ou.  Si  in. 
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dalar  (var,  molle,  Gray).  This  pnbesoeuce  in  some  oases  becomes 
so  prononneed  and  viscid  as  to  atain  the  collecting;  sheeta  (var. 
leutum,  JouesJ.  This  is  an  interesting  type,  because  intermediate 
between  the  enrrants  and  gooseberries,  but  it  apppears  to  poeseBS 
no  hortionltural  merit. 

29.  B.  UOHTIOEMUU,  McClatchie.    B.  nubigenum,  McClatcbie. 
"Shrub  1-2  feet  (3-fl  decimeters)  high,  -with  numerous  rigid, 

spreading  branches,  armed  with  strong  triple  epines  below  the 
lea^  taacicles,  3-5  lines  (6-10  mm.)  apart;  outer  bark  smooth 
and  light  brown  on  1-  or  2-year-old  branches,  but  becoming 
loose  and  silvery  with  age;  leaves  and  inflorescence  hirsute, 
some  of  ite  hairs  bearing  glands;  leaves  %-X  inch  (6-12  mm.} 
broad,  deeply  S-parted,  the  lobes  incised  and  tootbed;  racemes 
3-6-flowered,  bracts  cordate,  acujninate;  calyx  about  Ji  inch 
(6  mm. )  broad,  its  rounded  tobes  spreading  from  place  of  inser- 
tion on  ovary;  petals  minute;  stamens  less  than  a  line  (2  mm.) 
long;  anthers  broader  than  long,  deeply  lobed;  red  berries,  glan- 
dular, hirsute,  2-3  lines  (4-6  mm. )  in  diameter,  eontwning  1-3 
large  seeds."— McClatchie,  Erythea,  2:80. 

Described  from  the  summit  of  Ht.  San  Antonio,  southern 
California,  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  It  is  evidently  closely 
related  to  B.  laemtre.  The  plant  is  very  thorny  and  rugged, 
with  the  thorns   in  whorls. 

30.  R,  iini.TirLORVM,  Kit. 

Shmb  3-4  feet  (0-12  deoimeterB)  high,  with  upright,  spread- 
ing branches;  younger  twigs,  petioles  and  peduncles  pubescent, 
bearing  scattered  glandular -tipped  hairs;  leaves  long-petioled, 
roundish,  mostly  G-lobed,  dark  green  and  glabrous  above,  whitened 
downy  beneath;  racemes  long,  dense,  pendnlons;  flowers  small, 
green  or  reddish  green;  calyx  tube  broadly  bell-ahaped,  short; 
stamens  and  2-cluft  style  longer  than  the  reflezed  ealyz  lobes; 
fruit  dark  red,  as  large  aa  a  good-sized  pea. 

Original  distribution. — Bontheastem  Europe. 

This  species  has  long  been  in  limited  cultivation  in  Europe, 
bnt  is  little  known  in  the  United  States.  It  is  grown  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretnm*  and  reported  aa  a  handsome  and  interesting  shrub, 
worthy  of  more  general  culture. 

31.  B.  PKOHTHiTUM,  L'Her.    Fetid  Currant.     (Pig.  96.) 

Stems  long,  prostrate,  trailing  and  rooting;   branches  erect, 

•Qudan  *nd  Foreit,  1:188. 
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greeniBh  gray  or  brownish ;  leavea  heart-shaped,  5-7-lobed;  peti- 
oles long,  slender;  racemes  erect,  slender;   bracts  small;   flowers 
small,'    calyx  flattiah;    lobes  obovate  or  roundish,   greenish  white 
"-    ""'rpliBh ;    petals  spatulate 
L-shaped,   small,  together 
the  anthers  often  pnrple, 
r  than  the  calyx  lobes; 
IB  slightly  longer  than  the 
<  ,  and  stout,  2-cIeft  style; 

[tts  thick;  ovary,  pedicels 
jeduncles  covered  with 
liar -tipped  hairs;  berry 
liar,  hispid. 

a  Labrador  to  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina, 
and  westward  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  also  in 
northeastern  Asia,  upon 
the  islands  of  Saghalien 
[  and  Yesso. 

West  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  the  flowers 
became  somewhat  larger 
nore  commonly  purple, 
roader  fan-shaped  petals, 
ibe  plant  and  fruit  emit  a 
?eable  odor  when  bruised. 
Thomas  Howell,  in  "A  Flora 
of  Northwest  America,"  erects  anew  spe- 
cies, Dnder  the  name  A.  ciliosvm,  to  cover 
a  form  found  in  marshy  ground  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Hood. 
32.  B.  ERTTBROCARPUUjCorilte&Leiburg. 
This  plant  is  described'  as  follows: 
"Shrub  trailing  upon  the  ground,  devoid 
of  prickles,  the  stems  rooting  and  giving 
Ritei  fnutriitum  rise  to  ascending  branches  commonly  10- 
iXH).  20  centimeters  in   height,    the    herbage 

and  inflorescence  clothed  with  short 
glandular  hairs;  leaves  angu  late -orbicular  in  ontline,  rugose, 
commonly   2-3.5    centimeters    in   diameter,  on   petioles    nearly 

*Prae.  Biol.  Soc.  Wuh..  10:132. 
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as  long,  S-Q-lobed,  the  sinuseB  extending  one-halt  to  two-thirds 
the  way  to  the  basa,  the  lobes  coarsely  crenato  and  the  orenatures 
unevenly  but  finely  dentate -serrate;  raoetoes  erect,  commonly  10- 
20-flowered,  the  bracts  herbaceous,  lanceolate  to  obovate,  com- 
monly 2-4  millimeters  long,  persistent;  flowers  erect,  contiguous, 
when  expanded  6-8  milltmeters  in  diameter,  on  pedicels  equaling 
the  bracts;  ovary  beset  with  short  glandular  hairs;  calyx  not  pro- 
duced into  a  tube,  the  spreading  lobes  oblong,  obtuse  or  broadly 
acute,  yellow  minutely  dotted  with  red,  therefore  appearing  sal- 
mon-colored, sparingly  and  minutely  pubescent  without,  glabrous 
within;  petals  broadly  spatulate,  glabrous,  one-third  to  one-halt 
the  length  of  the  calyx  lobes  and  similar  in  color;  filaments 
glabrous;  style  glabrous,  2-parted;  fruiting  racemes  erect  or 
sometimes  declined  by  the  weight  of  the  berries;  fruit  on  erect 
pedicels,  scarlet,  subpyrifonn  to  spherical,  commonly  8-10  mil- 
limeters in  length,  provided  with  short  glandular  hairs,  the  flesh 
white  or  translucent,  insipid." 

Collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Crater  Lake,  Oregon. 

The  authors  state  that  the  plant  appears,  from  the  structure  of 
its  flowers,  to  be  most  nearly  related  to  B.  laxiflorvm,  from  which  it 
ia  distinguishable  by  its  creeping  habit  and  its  glandular  pubes- 
cence. In  the  latter  character  and  in  general  appearance  it  resem- 
bles B.  viscosissvnMitty  though  possessing  the  rank  odor  of  B.  pros- 
tration and  B.  Hiidsonianum,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  cit- 
ronella-like  smell  of  B.  viMOiiiMmum. 
33.  B.  RDBRTTM,  Linn.     Garden  Currant.     (Fig.  97.) 

Stems  straggling  or  reclined;  branches  thick  and  st«eky; 
leaves  somewhat  heart-shaped,  pubescent  when  young,  becoming 
'glabrous,  moderately  3-5-lobed,  the  lobes  roundish,  serrate,  the 
teeth  mucronate;  petioles  broadened  at  the  base,  pubescent, 
commonly  with  scattered,  short,  glandular -tipped  hairs;  racemes 
drooping,  produced  from  lateral  buda  distinct  from  the  leai-buds; 
flowers  small,  yellowish  green  or  purplish;  oalyi-tube  broad, 
saucer -shaped;  lobes  roundish;  petals  minute;  stamens  and 
style  Tery  short,  the  latter  2-c!eft;  fruit  round,  shining,  thin- 
skinned,  bright  red,  yellowish  white,  or  even  striped. 

Original  diitrilmlion. — New  England,  west  to  Minnesota  and  far 
northward;  also  in  northern  and  middle  Europe,  the  Orient  and 
Caucasus,  Siberia,  Manchuria  and  northern  Japan  to  Eamsohatka. 

Slight  geographical  variations  occur,  and  all  native  North 
American  forms  have  been  referred  h)  a  separate  variety  (var. 
enbglandulosum,  Maxim.),  but  apparently  without  sufficient  rea- 
aon.     In  cultivation,  numerous  variations  occur,  both  in  char««ter 
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of  fruit  and  foliage.     The  species  is  the  parent  of  all  our  red  «nd 
while  currants,  and  appears  to  thrive  equally  well  in  either  bemi- 

34.  B.  ALPiNUM,  Linn.     Tasteless  Monntain  Cnrruit.     R.  saxatile, 

hort.,  not  Pall.  (Fig.  98.) 
Low  shrub,  2-3  feet  (6-9  deeimetere)  high;  branches  upright, 
whitish;  leaves  3-3-kibed,  the  lobes  ooarselj  incised  serrate,  a«nte, 
slightly  hairy  on  the  upper  surface,  the  petioles  commonly  bear- 
ing short,  scattered,  glEindular- tipped  hairs;  flowers  small,  yel- 
lowish green,  dioecions,  staminate  clusters  long,  20-30  flowered, 
pistillate  otusters  shorter,  5~10-flowered;   pedicels  short;   bracts 


Dg.l.zedt,,COOgle 
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longer  Uian  the  pedicel  and  flower,  like  the  pedancle, 
short,  glandular- tipped  hairs;  ealyx  flat,  lobes  orate;  pei 
minute;   fruit  gmootb,  scarlet,  insipid  or 


PH.  BB.   BfcM  aiirintBi.  (XI).  leaves   broadly   o 

roundisb,  obtase,  i 
or  not  at  all  3-lobed,  sparsely  erenate  or  dentate,  th 
mucrouate,   thick,    with    a   peonliar    pebbled,    leathery 
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aiice;  petioles  pobescent;  raeemes  upright,  coiTmbofle;  pedi- 
cels long  filiform,  the  lower  ones  compound;  flowers  small;  oslyi- 
tube  flat;  lobes  ovate  or  oblong,  rose  colored,  several  times  as 
long  88  the  tube;  petals  minate;  stamens  and  2-cleft  style  very 
short;  berry  apparently  smooth  or  leathery. 

Northern  part  of  Lower  Cidiforma  and  islands  of  sonthwestem 
California. 

36.  B.  LAXIFLORUH,  Piirsli.     B.  HoKellii,  Greene.     B.  ae«rifoliura, 

Howell. 

Stems  aseending,  3-6  feet  (9--24  decimeters)   long,    onarmed; 

leaves  2-3  inches  (5-7.6  om.)  in  diameter,  cordate,  or  sometimes 

truncate,  mostly  5-lobed;    lobes  donbly  and  somewhat  finely  and 

sharply   incised,    bearing    very   mlunte    resinoas    Aata    beneath; 

petioles   long   and   slender,   dilated   and   ciliate  with   glandnlar- 

tipped  hairs  at  the  base;  shoots  snbtended  by  prominent  scarioas 

bracts;    racemes,   ovary  and  ealyi   glandular   pubescent;    bracts 

slender,  as  long   as  the  pedicels;   petals  minnte,   red,  spstalste ; 

'  ealyx-tnbe  broad,  saucer  -  shaped ;  lobes  broadly  obovate  or  spato- 

.   late;    anthers  very  short   and   broad;    filaments   flattened;    style 

~'  deeply  2-cleft;  fruit  purple  or  black,  sparingly  glandular  bristly. 

Oregon  and  Washington. 

This  is  apparently  a  western  ally  of  B.  proatralum,  differing 
from  that  species  chiefly  in  the  longer  bracts,  larger  calyx-lobes, 
and  the  resinous  dots  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves. 

37.  RiBEB  HrDBONiANUM,  Bich. 

Upright  shrub,  3-4  feet  (9-12  decimeters)  high;  branches  erect, 
thick,  the  bark  scaling  oS  in  thin,  papery  layers;  leaves  large, 
coarsely  incised  or  serrate,  nearly  glabrous  above,  with  minnte 
resinous  dots  beneath;  petioles  long,  broadened  toward  the  base, 
minutely  pubescent;  racemes  erect,  long,  narrow,  many-flowered; 

fiedicelB  i&ort;  bracts  minute,  deciduous;  calyx-tube  short;  lobes 
anoeolate-obloug,  pubescent,  whitish,  resinoas  dots  extending 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  lobes  to  the  peduncles,  being 
thickest  on  the  ovary  and  pedicels;  petals  small,  obovate,  one- 
fourth  as  long  as  the  calyx-lobes;  stamens  as  long  as  the  petals; 
style  single  or  2-parted;  fruit  round,  black,  glabrons. 

Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Oregon  and  northward. 
In  the  mountains  of   Oregon   the   calyx  becomes  nearly  gla- 
brons and  the  racemes  longer  (var.  B.,  Hook.).    This  species  re- 
sembles B.  nigrum  in  its  fniit  and  the  odor  of  the  plants. 

38.  B.  BRACTEOsvM,  Dougl. 

Tall,  upright  shrub,  4-10  feet. (12-30  decimeters)  high,  almost 
glabrous,    at  least  with  age,  the  smaller  parts  sprinkled  wiUi 
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te;  leaves  large, 
(8-25  em.)  in  diameter,  5-7 
lobes  ovati  or  narrower,  acute 
nate,  coarsely  and  doubly  si 
upper  side  rough,  hairy,  wilt 
resinOQB  dots,  under  aide  sni' 
dotauumerons;  petioles  long; 
Tueemes  erect  or  ascending, 
sometimes  terminal,  many- 
flowered,  4-8  inehea  (10-20 
um.)  long,  in  fruit  often  much 
longer  and  loose;  bracts  per- 
sistant, filiform  to  spatulate, 
or  the  lower  follaceoue  and 
petiolate,  sometimes  passing 
into  leaves;  pedicels  erect, 
pubescent ;  flowers  f^enish 
white  or  yellowish  purple, 
inconspicuous ;  calyx-lobes 
roundisb  or  ovat;  stamens 
short ;  style  2-elefC ;  berry 
black,  resinous,  dotted,  % 
inch  (8  mm.)  in  diameter,  re- 
sembling B.  niffrum  in  flavor. 
Northern  California   to  Sitka. 

30.  R.  NIGRUM,  Linn.  Enro- 
pean  Black  Currant. 
(Pig.  100.) 

Upright  shrub,  with  thick, 
grayish  branches;  leaves  hea 
3-5-lobed,  or  incised,  coarsel 
the  teeth  macronate,  sometim 
than  long,  the  under  side  spri 
minute  bright  yellow  resinons 
iole  long,  slender,  minutely  ] 
racemes  drooping,  5-10-flowei 
minute;  pedicels  short;  flower 

white,     rtiort    and    broad;      v_j_ 

broadly  um-shaped,  pubescent  and  res-         Pls-io*.   ROntnigram 

inous  dotted;    lobes  small,   oval,  thick  (x%). 

and  greenish;  petals  and  stamens  nearly 

as  long  as  the  calyi  lobes;  ovary  pubescent  and  resinons  dotted; 

berry  round,  blaek,  larger  than  red  currant,  mawkish  flavor. 

Original  (tiatTibul ion. — Middle  and  northeastern  Europe,  through 
northern  Asia  to  Manchuria  and  northern  China. 
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The  species  varieH  widely,  and  nnmeroos  bot«niaal  Tsrieties  are 
noted  based  on  characters  of  bnit  or  foliage.  Fornu  oecnr  in 
which  the  leaves  are  deeply  slit,  or  parted  to  the  midrib.  Ib 
Othen,  the  fruit  is  yellowish  green  or  whitish. 

EzteusiTel;  cnltivated  in  Eorope.     The  plant  emita  a  strong, 
peonliar  odor  when  woonded. 
40.  B.  OBREVM,  Doogl.     (Figs.  101,  102.) 

Upright,  mnoh-branobed  ahrub,  1-3  feet  (3-9  decimetera)  high; 
stem  and  older  branches  smooth,  gray  or  brownish;  smaller 
broncbea  short,  minutely  pubescent,  commonly  glntinons,  becom- 
ing rongh  oi  warty ;  leaves  roundish  or  kidnejr  shaped,  X~l  inch 


Fla.  101.    JK6Mn!>™«.(XK). 

(12-25  mm.)  in  diameter,  somewhat  3--S-1obed,  orenately  toothed, 
firm  in  texture,  with  minute  white  waxy  dots  on  one  or  both  sides; 
petioles  pubesoent;  racemes  short,  drooping,  compactly  3-5-flow- 
ered,  pubescent,  and  beset  with  glandular-tipped  hairs  which 
extend  to  the  bracts  and  ovary;  pedicels  very  short;  bracts  oval 
or  broad  and  leaf-lilie,  ineised  at  the  tip,  closely  corering  the 
pedicel  and  ovary;  flowers  smalt;  calyx-tube  narrow,  J^-X  inch 
(6-12  mm.)  long,  somewhat  angular,  pubescent,  nearly  white,  or 
pinkish  at  the  base;  lobea  short,  ovate,  reflexed;  petals  minnte, 
orbicalar;  stamens  concealed  within  the  ealyx-tnbe;  style  slightly 
exceeding  it,  2-parted  at  the  tip;  berry  of  medium  size,  bright 
red,  somewhat  glandular,  sweet,  but  not  agreeable. 

Prom  New  Mexico  northward  through  the  Booky  and  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  to  British  Columbia. 

The  flowers  are  commonly  almost  sessile,  but  a  form  from 
Montana  has  slender  pedicels,  longer  than  the  bracts  (var.  pedi- 
cellare.  Gray). 
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41.  B.  visoosissiMDM,  Purah.     (Pig.  103.) 

liB,Tg6,  brancliiii^  bush,  S-(i  feet  (6-lB  dec[meterB)  ht^h,  stem 
and  older  branches  smooth,  dark  red,  jonng  shoots  pubescent  and 
vise  id -glandular;  leaves  round- cordate,  1-3  inehes  (2.5-8  em.) 
wide,  diatinetly  3-5-lobed,  lobes  roundish,  doubly  crenate,  some- 
what incised,  more  or  less  rugose  and  veiny,  glandular  pnbescent 
above  and  below,  emitting  a  peculiar  soent,  likened  to  old  apples. 


Fi|.lD£.    .SfA«I«Hum(Xl). 


when  toDohed;  petioles  lonp;  racemes  erect,  covered  with  viscid 
glandular  pubescence,  which  extends  to  the  calyx  tube;  bracts 
linear •oblanceolate,  entire  or  slightly  incised  at  tip,  as  long  as  the 
pedicels;  pedicels  commonly  >i-X  inch  (6-12  mm.)  longj  flowers 
large,  fragrant;  calyx  yellowish  or  whitish  green,  tnbe  broad, 
campanulate  or  ventricose,  lobes  oblong,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
tube,  spreading  but  not  refleied;  petals  ovate,  white,  shorter  than 
the  calyx  lobes;  stamens  and  pistil  hidden  within  tlie  flower;  fmit 
ovoid,  black,  rough,  glandular -hairy  or  rarely  smooth,  flavor 
nnpteasant. 

High  altitudes  of  the  Eocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States  and  southern  British 
America. 

Douglas  says*  that  the  berries  are  so  musky  or  mawkish  that 
two  or  three  will  prodnce  vomiting,  though  it  has  aince  been  pro- 
nounced edible. 

*Tru».  liOD.  Hort.  Soc.  T:U1. 
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42.  E.  BAHaniNEUM,  Pursh.    Red -flowered  Currant.    (Fig.  104.) 

An  erect,  branchlDg  ahnib,  2-lS  feet  (1-4  meters)  high,  with 
Ted,  smooth  bruiobes;  young  twigs  and  petiolee  pubescent  or 
gUndnlar-h^iy ;     leaves   round- cordatt<,    2--1   inches    (5-10   em.) 


FIe.  103.    Biliu  viicBUiaimnm  (XK). 


broad,  3-5-lobed,  doubly  serrate,  minutely  pubescent  above,  downy 
or  Binooth  beneath,  petioles  long,  dilated  and  ciliate  at  base; 
racemes  long,  pendulous;  bracts  obovate,  red  or  whitish,  mem- 
brauouB,  usually  as  long  aa  tlie  pedicel;  calyx  tube  campanulate 
or  short  cylindrical,  lobes  obovate,  broad,  about  as  long  as  the 
tube,  purple-red  or  rose-colored;  petaJa  spatulate,  commonly 
white,    somewhat    shorter    than   the   calyx    lobes,    equaling    the 
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stameDB;  Btyle  2-clen  at  apex,  glabrons,  slightly  exceedingr  the 
atameuB;  ovary  beset  with  short,  glandular- tipped  hairs,  which 
extend  upward  to  the  calyx  aad  downward  to  the  peduncles ;  fruit 
bluish  black,  generally  rough,  glandular- hairy,  tough,  dry  and 
bitterish.     A  variabte  species. 

Var.  VAEIEGATUM,  Watson. 

Described  as  low,  nearly  glabrous;  racemes  short  and  dense, 
ascending,  barely  glandular;  calyx  tube  broadly  campanulate,  not 
longer  than  the  lobes,  rose  color,  with  the  pettjs  white,  the  whole 
flower  only  3  lines  (6  mm.)  long.     Available  specimens  in  trait 


riB.  104.    Rihaianauintum[X%). 

indicate  a  slightly  thicker  and  more  leathery  leaf,  decidedly  downy 
beneath,  a  somewhat  loose,  erect,  few-flowered  cluster,  with 
decidnoas  bracts.  This  form  is  well  marked,  and  perhaps  ought 
to  stand  as  a  separate  species,  being  so  recognized  by  some,  under 
the  name  B.  Nevadense,  Kellogg. 

What  appears  to  be  the  eastern  representative  of  the  same  form 
was  described  from  Colorado  by  Botbrock,*  under  the  name  B. 
Wolfii.  Judging  from  the  desoription  only,  this  differs  somewhat 
from  the  western  form,  and  perhaps  ought  to  be  recognized  as  a 
separate  variety,  or  possibly  even  as  a  distinct  species. 

Original  distribution. — From  southern  British  Columbia,  through 
California,  eastward  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  in  the  form  Wolfii, 
*Amer.Hit.B:358. 
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and  Bonthward  aloug  the  moantains  of  the  P&ci&c  ooaat  throagh 

Mexico  and  South  America. 

Nnmerons  forms   appear   in  cultivation,   some  of  whiob  have 

received  varietal  names  among  tiorticnltariBts.  The  moet  Lmpor- 
tant  are  var.  aHpidnin, 
with  whitish,  dirty  yel- 
or  yellowish  red 
flowers,  and  even  white 
fruit;*  var.  atrombens, 
with  dark,  blood -red  flow- 
ers, and  var.  flore  pleno, 
with  dark,  clear,  donble 
flowers. 

This  is  a  handsome 
currant,  and  is  generally 
prized  for  ornament,  both 

in  Europe  uid  America.     An  excellent  colored  plate  appears  in 

the  TrauBaetioDB  of  the  Loudon  Horticultural  Society,  Vol.  vii,  p. 

SOS.    In  its  native  habitat,  the  woods  are  gay  with  its  bloom  hi 

springtime, 

43.  R.  GLUTINOBUH,  Bentb. 

Young  growth  more  glaudnlar  and  less  pubescent  than  B.  gan- 
gumaaa;  leaves  large,  2-6  inches  (5-15  cm. )  broad,  not  deeply 
lobed,  somewhat  resembling  the  leaves  of  Eulms  odoraius,  not 
downy;  racemes  long,  many  -  flowered ;  calyx  tube  narrowly  bell- 
shaped,  lobes  thin,  membrsuons,  much  longer  than  the  stamens; 
ovary  glandular,  but  apparently  becoming  nearly  smooth  when 
mature;   fruit  as  large  as  a  gooseberry. 

California  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

According  to  Prof.  E.  L.  Greene,  this  species  blooms  in  Jan- 
nary,  and  sanguineum  in  March. 

44.  R.  QoBDONiANDu.     (Pig.  105.) 

This  is  a  hybrid  between  B.  sanguineum  and  B.  aureum,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  raised  in  England  many  years  ago.  It  is 
intermediate  between  the  two  in  character.  The  flowers  resemble 
those  of  B.  sangummtm  in  shape,  but  are  lighter  colored,  somewhat 
like  faded  ones  of  that  species;    they  are  produced  in  showy 
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,  and  are  nearly  odorless.  The  bnali  reaemblee  that  of 
R.  dureum,  and  ia  geoetully  traittesa.  It  ia  intermediate  between 
the  two  epeoies  in  hsfdiness,  being  commoslj  injured  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,*  though  reported  perfectly  hardy  at  Boebester, 
N.  Y.t 

45.  R.  liALVACETTH,  Smith.     (Fig.  106.) 

More  rigid  and  compact  than  B.  aangvineum,  9-6  feet  (1-S 
metera)  high,  all  yonng  parta,  including  the  pedanelea  and  flowers, 
villona-tomentoee  and  beset  with  short,  glandular -tipped  bairs; 
leaves  thick,  1-2  inches  [2.6-5  cm.)  broad,  rugose,  the  npper 
aide  hispid,  with  short,  glandular- tipped  hairs,  under  aide  white 
tomentose,  somewhat  S-S-lobed,  finely  and  doabty  serrate ;  petioles 
short,  but  slightly  dilated  or  oiliate  at  base,  sparingly  beset  with 
abort,  glandular  hairs,  which  extend  to  the  reins  beneath;  racemes 
short  and  dense,  the  flowers  small,  nearly  sessile,  yellowish  white 
or  flesh  colored;  bracts  ovate -lanceolate,  tomentose  and  glandular; 
calyx  tube  narrow,  cylindrical,  and  broadest  just  above  the  ovary, 
lobes  small,  short,  not  over  half  as  lon$;  as  the  tube ;  petals  minute, 
white,  roundish,  or  aubrenitorm;  style  shorter  than  the  stamens, 
undivided,  villousj  berry  oval,  ^  of  an.  inch  (8  mm.)  long,  pur- 
ple, glanoouB,  pulp  soft  and  sweet. 

On  the  coaat  rangea  from  San  Franeiseo  Bay  sonthward. 

Although  reaombling  B.  aangmitemn,  it  is  lesa  ornamental  than 
that  species,  the  flowers  being  much  smaller,  with  less  color  and 
borne  in  shorter  and  denser  racemes. 

46.  R.  TOBTCOBUU,  Benth. 

Small,  much  branched  ahmb,  flowering  before  the  leaves 
appear;  branches  short,  often  tortuous,  with  smooth,  ashy  gray 
Mrk;  leaves  few  and  small,  cordate  at  baae,  5-lobed,  tJie  younger 
puberulent;  bracts  minute,  hall  as  long  as  the  pedicels;  racemes 
terminal,  %-\  inch  (12-25  mm.)  long,  8-15-flowered,  minutely 
pnberolent,  subtended  bypersistent  brown  aoales;  pedicels  spread- 
ing, 2-4  millimeters  long;  calyx  tube  cylindrical  glabroua,  about 
4  millimeteia  long;  lobes  ovate,  reflexed,  half  as  long  as  the 
tube;  petals  ovate,  half  as  long  as  the  calyx'lobes;  etamena  as 
long  as  the  petals;  style  slightly  2-eleft  at  apexj  fruit  small, 
apparently  glandular,  black  and  dry. J 

Confined  to  southern  California. 

'Guden  kod  Fomt  S^SU. 
t  Horticulturist  18S4;14S. 

tl>«crlbed  from  an  impcrfMt  ■peclmea.  (aptilementad  b;  deterlption  ctven 
br  W«lp*t«,  BtmrtoTlDiii,  h-.tsi. 
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R.  Falmtffi,  V,  &  B.,  may  belong  here.  I  have  neither  had 
aeoeBS  to  the  description  nor  specimens,  bat  imperfect  specimens 
in  the  herbarimn  of  the  Missouri  Botanic  Garden,  labeled  Pal- 
meri,  have  been  referred  to  toitnosDm. 

47.  B.  Ambrioakum,  Mill.    if.  jUirUvm.     L'Her.     Wild    Black 
Currant.     (Fig.  107.) 

Bosh  low  and  spreading,  2-5  feet  (6-lS  decimeters)  high ; 
branches  long  and  somewhat  drooping,  slightl;  angular;  leaves 
sharply  S-S-lobed,  the  lobes  acute,  coarsely  and  doubly  serrate, 
bearing  bright  yellow  resinous  dots,  few  on  the  upper,  many  on 
the  lower  side,  scarcely  pubescent  except  the  petioles  and  veins 
beneath;  racemes  long,  x^ndnlons,  many-flowered;  poduuctes, 
bracts  and  pedicels  downy -pubescent  without  glandular -tipped 
hairs,  bracts  linear,  longer  than  the  pedicels;  flowers  greenish 
white  or  yellow,  M-Ji  inch  (6-10  mm.)  long;  oalyi  tube  bell- 
shaped  or  gradually  broadening,  barely  pubescent,  but  not  resinous, 
dotted;  lobes  large,  obovate,  pubesoeut,  but  thin,  petal-lilie; 
petals  and  stamens  nearly  as  long  as  the  calyx  lobes ;  ovary 
smooth;  fmit  medium  sized,  roundish  oval,  smooth,  black,  simi- 
lar to  the  European  black  currant  in  flavor. 

Nova  Sootia  and  New  England,  south  to  Virginia,  and  west- 
ward to  Colorado  and  Manitoba. 

This  species  is  seldom  cultivated,  but  apparently  deserves  to 
be.  It  forms  a  graceful,  spreading  bnsb,  with  Inxuriaut  light 
green  foliage  and  long  drooping  rftcemes.  Dippel,*  under  the 
name  M.  inferntcdiuin,  describes  a  hybrid  between  this  species 
and  R.  nigrum,  which  has  long  been  lu  cultivation  in  Bohemian 
gardens. 
4S.  B.  MoGOLLOHicnH,  Qreene. 

This  is  described  as  follows  :t  "Qlabrousand  sparingly  glandu- 
lar, 6-10  feet  (18-30  decimeters)  high;  leaves  1-3  inches  (2.6- 
7.5  cm.)  wide,  5-Iobed;  the  lobes  triangular,  doubly  serrate; 
petioles  one  inch  long;  racemes  few-flowered,  subcapitate,  on 
erect  peduncles  which  surpass  the  petioles;  bracts  rhombic -ovate, 
the  lowest  somewhat  spatulate,  their  margins  glandular;  flowers 
small;  ovaries  clothed  with  stalked  glands;  calyi-tube  very  short; 
sepals  ovate-oblong,  cam  panul  ate -spreading,  greenish  and  marked 
with  dark  green  or  purplish  veins;  petals  white,  spatnlate,  very 
small;  berry  smooth,  black,  edible." 

•Hmndboch  der  Lanbholzkande,  3:2M. 
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Collected  OQ  the  MogoUon  Mountsins,  New  Mexieo. 
This  IB  plainlj  the  weatem  repreaentative  ot  B.  Americanum. 
It  appears  to  differ  chiefly  in  the  shorter  and  more  erect  n 


Fis.lOS.    iNdcinunumtXH).       )^lc.  109.    Riiamreumtiniui/larumCXii). 

and  in  the  glandular  character  of  the  ovaries  and  margins  of  the 
bracts. 

49.  R.  AURKUH,  Pnrsh.     Missouri,  Plonering,  Golden,  or  Buffalo 
Currant.     (Pig.  108.1 
Free-growing  ahrub,  4-6  feet  (1-2  meters)  high,  sprouting  from 
the  roots;  brsnchee  graceful  and  drooping;  young  shoots  very  mi- 
nutely pubescent;  leaves  Qrm,  smooth  and  fining,  densely  covered. 
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when  very  young,  with  brown  or  yellow  resinous  beads  which  dis- 
appear with  age;  leaves  of  young  shoots  sharply  and  deeply  3-5- 
tobed,  the  lobes  coarsely  and  somewhat  sharp!;  toothed,  truncate, 
or  very  broadly  wedge-shaped  at  base,  1^-2  inches  (4-5  em.) 
broad,  resembling  maple  leaves  in  form;  leaves  of  bearing  shoota 
smaller  and  narrower  at  base,  commonly  3-lobed,  the  lobes  often 
short,  broad  and  entire;  peduncles  short,  few-dowered,  emerging 
from  clusters  of  leaves;  bracts  large,  leaf-like,  commonly  exceed- 
ing the  pedicels;  flowers  spicy -scented,  yellow  and  showy;  calyx- 
tube  J^-J^  inch  (10-12  mm.)  Iour,  narrow  and  glabrous,  lobes 
spreading,  broad,  obovate  or  oblong,  obtuse,  one-third  as  long  as 
the  tube;  petals  obovate,  erose,  red,  ^-/^  as  long  as  the  calyx- 
lobes;  stamens  spreading  and  alternating  with  the  petals;  style 
longer,  undivided ;  fruit  round  or  oval,  dark  brown  or  black, 
commonly  with  a  bluish  bloom,  flavor  peculiar. 

Var.  TENDiFLORUK*  (Lindl.),  Torrey.     (Fig.  109.) 

Taller,  leaves  thick,  light  green,  broadly  3-5-lobed,  racemes 
longer  and  more  loosely  flowered;  flowers  scentless;  berries 
amber  colored,  approaching  a  pale  oherry-red  when  fully  mature, 
acidulous,  without  aroma. 

Original  distribution.— From  the  Mississippi  Valley  westward  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  variety  from  somewhat  east  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

For  the  position  of  Bibes  tmreiim  in  cultivation,  see  Chapters 
XIV  and  XV. 

Many  synonyms  for  the  preceding  species  are  to  be 
met  with  in  horticultural  and  totanical  writings.  The 
following  are  added,  either  on  account  of  having  been 
mentioned  in  American  horticultural  literature,  or  be- 
cause not  easUy  found  elsewhere. 

B.  aceri/olium,  hort.^rubrum. 
B.  Beatonii,  hort.^Gordonlanum. 
B.  dikumha,  Tisch.=^  nigrum. 

■ProfsBsor  Greene  coDBlders  this  weslem  lorm  a  distinct  Bp«i«a.  bnt  ProCesaor 
Piper,  o(  WasliinBtoii,  wriWi  that  he  hag  seen  forms  "ritb  red  tmlt,  with  j^Uow 
fmit,  and  with  hlsck  frnlt  crowing  close  together,  and  th&t  sll  had  dlstinetlTe 
flsvore.  The  form  described  b;  Rydberg  (Flora  ot  Nebraska,  Part  21:71)  as  m. 
chrysoeoceos.  probably  beloti(s  to  this  variety. 
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B.  Jlav¥,m,  Collar  ftnrenm. 

B.  leiobotryi,    Koehiie  =  »vreDro. 

B.  lotMtoHi,  bort.^QordoniuiDm. 

B.  Kttffratomm,  Snkadorf^rubrum. 

B.  Migtourietut,  hort.^Ameri«sniini. 

B.  odorafOM,   bort.^  aureum. 

S.  rtnnoniM,  Purah.=^  orientale. 

S.  Buabj/i,  Qreene,  in  Nat.  Herb.=  pinetorutii. 

B,  (cuaMIa,  hort,=  ftlpmiiin. 


Numerous  hybrids  have  been  prodnoed  in  the  geang 
Ribes,  the  best  knoim  being  the  one  known  as  It. 
Gordonianum  (B.  aureurnXsanguineHmJ.  Focke*  men- 
tions two  forms  of  B.  nigrum  Xsangutneum;  also  a 
probable  hybrid  between  B.  aureHm  and  B.  Ameri- 
camim. 

Prof.  William  Saunderst  lias  produced  hybrids  be- 
tween the  black  currant  and  gooseberry,  also  between 
the  black  and  white  currant. 
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CHAPTER    XIX 

OTHER    SPECIES    OF   BUSS-FBUXT3 

Altbongh  the  foregoing  pages  describe  all  the  bush- 
fruits  which  have  any  commercial  importance  in  culti- 
vation, there  are  certain  other  types  which  are  either 
coming  into  domestication  or  which  are  occasionally 
seen  in  private  gardens.  To  these  we  shall  now  give 
.  attention. 

BUFFALO    BERRY 

LBPABairK£A  AROENTEA  (Nutt.),  Greene.    Shepherdia  argenUa, 

Nutb. 

The  buffalo   berry  is  B  thorny,  decidnous  ebrub,  growing  from 

5-20  feet  high,  with  a  whitened  or  silvery  appearance  throaghout. 

Its  leavea  are   narrow,   1-lX  inches   long,  pointed   at   the   base, 

entire,  and  Bilver;  white  on  both  sideB.     The  dowers  are  small, 

yellow  and  diceoiouB.      The  fmit  is  round  or  ovoid,  scarlet,  or 

more  rarely  yellow,  with  a  single  smooth  seed,  and  a  sprightly  acid 

and  agreeable  flavor.    It  is  borne  in  very  compact  clusters  in  the 

axils  of  the  small  branches,   ripening  in  Jnly,  but  remaining   on 

the  bushes  till  frost,  or  later.     The  plant  occurs  throughout  the 

Plains,  westward  to   the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  from  the 

Saskatchewan  southward  to  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico. 

The  name  buBalo  berry  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
(485) 
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enstom  ot  eating  the  berries  ae  a,  sanoe  with  buffalo  meat.  It  has 
also  been  known  as  rabbit  berry  and  blood  berry,  while  Crozier 
states*  that  it  has  even  been  improperly  called  cornelian  cherry. 
A  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Monthlyt  speaks  of  it  aa  the  Nebraska 
corntnt. 

The  bnffalo  berry  has  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  remaining  a 
new  fruit  for  a  very  long  time.  In  1841  William  Oakes,  in  dis- 
cnHsing  the  advance  of  spring  in  eastern  Massaehnsetts,  mentions 
the  baSalo  berry,  and  incidentally  states  that  it  was  then  fre- 
quently cultivated.  This  was  the  same  year  that  onr  earliest  cul- 
tivated blackberry  made  its  first  appearance  on  the  exhibition 
tables  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  some  years 
before  either  the  black  raspberry  or  the  blackberry  came  into 
general  cultivation.  Yet  we  are  still  talking  about  the  buffalo 
berry  as  a  uew  fmit  which  onght  to  be  introdnoed.  Puller,  in  his 
"SmaU  Fmit  Culturist,"  published  in  1667,  gives  a  full  account  ot 
it.  The  fruit  pOHseHses  good  qnalities,  and  the  plant  is  useful  in 
ornamental  planting,  bnt  it  is  not  likely  to  reach  a  wide  sphere  ot 
nsetnlness  as  a  frait- producing  plant,  unless  it  shonid  be  in 
localities  where  other  garden  fmits  fail.  Professor  N.  E.  Han- 
sen, of  South  Dakota,  writes  that  he  considerB  it  of  promise  only 
where  the  currant  does  not  do  well.  Attempts  U>  establish  it  in 
Nebraska  have  thus  far  mot  with  indifferent  results.  The  fruit  is 
abundant,  but  its  large  seed  and  the  thorny  habit  ot  the  plant  are 
against  it.  Plants  vary  in  the  latter  regard,  and  careful  selection 
might  develop  fonns  oomparatively  free  from  thorns.  The  berries 
vary  much  in  size,  commonly  being  about  the  size  of  currants, 
though  sometimes  as  large  as  small  gooseberries.  It  commonly 
occurs  along  the  borders  of  streams,  which  indicates  that  it  may 
need  a  moist  soil.  It  is  sometimes  found  on  loose,  dry  sand,  but 
with  available  moisture  beneath.  Its  early- blooming  period  may 
subject  it  to  injur;  from  spring  frosts,  hence  a  cool  northern 
slope  would  be  desirable. 

Plants  are  propagat«d  from  sookers,  cuttings  or  seeds.    The 

'Amur.  Oiirden.  11:«S«. 
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Backers  [ire  prodnced  but  sparingly,  but  Eire  readily  separated 
whenever  fonnd.  From  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  plants 
produced  from  suckers  proved  to  be  all  staminate,  Professor  8.  B. 
Greene  was  lead  to  infer*  that  perhaps  the  staminate  plants  pro- 
dnoe  more  suckers  than  the  pistillate.  He  still  thinks  that  this 
may  be  tme,  thoii^  he  writes  that  later  observations  have  not 
enabled  him  to  settle  the  point  definitely.  It  is  said  to  grow 
readily  from  enttingB  taken  in  antnmn  and  treated  like  grape  and 
coiTflut  cattinga.  Seeds  shonld  be  planted  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
or  mixed  with  sand  and  planted  the  following  spring.  Pnller 
stalest  that  the  best  way  is  to  plant  at  once  iu  rows,  one  or  two 
inches  deep,  transplanting  into  nnrsery  rows  when  one  year  old. 
He  says  that  they  will  usnally  bloom  the  third  year  from  seed, 
when  the  staminate  and  pistillate  plants  can  be  readily  marked 
or  separated. 

In  planting,  it  is  important  to  see  that  both  sexes  are  placed 
together;  otherwise  no  fmit  can  be  prodnced.  Failure  has  often 
resulted  from  inattention  to  this  detail.  Professor  L.  C.  Corbett 
has  pointed  outt  that  it  is  nnneoessary  to  leave  the  young  plants 
nntil  they  flower  to  determine  their  sex.  He  says:  "There  is 
another  and  easier  way  of  distinguishing  the  staminate  from  the 
pistillate  plants;  i.  e.,  by  bad  characters  while  in  a  dormant  con- 
dition. With  care  and  experience  one  can  readily  separate  the 
two."  In  the  pistillate  plants  the  buds  are  smaller,  more  slender, 
and  arranged  in  less  compact  clusters. 

The  buffalo  berry  is  worth  planting  as  an  ornamental  ahmb 
or  small  tree.  Its  silvery  foliage  is  distinct  and  attractive,  and 
its  loads  of  fruit,  if  not  taken  by  birds,  render  it  a  showy  object 
throughout  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  It  appears  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  iu  the  northern  states  when  once  established. 

The  fruit  has  a  sprightly,  agreeable  flav-or.  which  makes  it 
pleasant  to  eat  from  the  hand.  It  dries,  but  keeps  indefinitely. 
Fruit  which  has  laid  in  my  desk  for  several  years  Still  retains  its 

*BaU.  IS.  Minn.  Bin.  SU.,  p.  lai. 
t8m»ll  Frnlt  Cnltnrtat,  252. 
Umer.  Gotileiiint,  ibb5!4G. 
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sprightliiiess.  Frost  is  said  to  greatly  improve  its  quality,  and  it 
may  be  gathered  from  the  bnabea  at  any  time  daring  winter,  if 
not  previously  taken  by  birds.  It  makes  a  very  good  jelly,  and 
is  said  to  be  gathered  in  quantities  by  the  Navajo  Indians,  who 
probably  dry  it. 

The  plants  appear  to  he  very  prodnotive,  for  they  are  loaded 
with  berrieB,  yet  Dr.  HoakinB  reports*  that  with  him  they  yield 
about  one-fourth  aa  much  aa  barberries,  and  that  the  frait  is 
not  very  good.  It  may  prove  loaa  froitfol  in  cultivation  than  in 
Ita  native  hannta. 

THE    GOTJUl    (Fig.   110) 
Ei.SAaNns    lonoipeb,    OTay. 

The  gonmi  is  a  low,  bushy  shrub,  with  dark  gray  or  rusly 
brown  branohes,  commonly  unarmed,  though  Bometimes  bearing 
Spinee.  The  leaves  are  green  above,  nil  very  beneath,  and 
Sprinkled  with  dark  oolored  spots.  The  flowers  are  small,  yel- 
lowish within,  silvery  and  roughly  scurfy  on  the  outside,  often 
dark-dotted  like  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves.  They  appear 
by  the  middle  of  May,  and  are  borne  at  the  base  of  shori:  side 
shoots  of  the  current  season's  growth.  The  frait  is  oval,  blunt, 
or  slightly  flattened  at  the  ends,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
cinnabar-red  or  orange  colored,  and  covered  with  silvery  white 
dots.  It  ripens  in  July,  and  is  juicy  and  flne  looking,  but  at 
flrat  very  astringent,  leaving  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth. 
This  quality  disappears  to  some  extent  when  the  fruit  is  fully 
ripened. 

The  plant  grows  wild  in  eastern  Asia,  from  Himalaya  and 
Nepal,  north  to  China  and  Japan.  It  appears  to  have  been  first 
brought  to  notice  in  England  in  1873,  having  been  exhibited 
before  the  Boyal  Botanical  and  Boyal  Horticultural  Societies  that 
year.  William  Falconer  reportst  that  in  August,  1889,  Ellwanger 
&  Barry  had  but  a  single  plant  of  it.    Beports  diSer  as  to  the 
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«dible  qDftlitf  of  the  trait.  WiUism  fUconer,  in  tlie  iiot«  kbor* 
referred  to,  >a;a  tbftt  it  is  cooked  and  naed  as  a  sauce  with 
meat,  especially  chicken,  and  "it  is  one  of  the  most  delicions 
satices  ttkat  ever  tieUed  the  human  palate."  Otheni  do  not  speak 
BO  favorably  of  it,  saying  that  cooking  inereaHea  its  disagreeable 
astringent  qnalities.  Professor  Bailey  says*  that  he  enjoys  eat- 
ing the  fruit  from  tlie  bnshes  when  folly  ripe,  bat  has  not  tried 
it  for  cnlinary  purposes.  It  ia  too  acid  for  dessert,  being  better 
adapted  to  uses  like  those  of  the  cranberry.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended for  jelly. 

The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  eastom  states,  and  im- 
mensely prodactive.  Its  close  relation  to  the  so-called  Rossian 
olive,  Elaagnua  angMlifolia,  which  is  a  very  reliable  tree  throngfa- 
ont  the  northwest,  indicates  tiiat  it  may  also  prove  hardy  in  that 
region.  It  is  said  to  succeed  well  in  Calitomia  on  variooa  soils. 
In  regard  to  propagation.  Professor  Bailey  says:*  "The  i^omi 
grows  readily  from  seeds.  These  should  be  sown  or  stratified  in 
summer,  before  they  beoome  dry,  and  allowed  to  freeze  the  fol- 
lowing winter.  The  next  spring  they  should  germinate  freely. 
Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  strike  readily  in  June  or  Jnly, 
if  handled  in  frames." 

The  gonmi  is  certainly  a  promising  ornamental  plant.  Its 
fruit  is  attractive  while  it  lasts,  and  the  foliage  contrasts  well 
with  that  of  other  plants.  In  nurseries  the  plant  is  sometimes 
known  as  EUeagrats  edalis,  and  in  Tarions  places  it  has  received 
mention  nnder  the  name  Elaagmu  pungena. 

A  closely  related  speoies,  BUxagnus  unbellata,  also  known 
under  the  name  "  Silver  Thorn, "  has  been  sometimes  sold  for 
Elteagnus  Umgipes,  and  in  other  cases  sold  under  its  right  name. 
This  is  larger,  more  open  and  more  thorny  than  the  goumi,  with 
lighter  oolored  branches,  and  its  frait,  which  is  smaller  and 
poBBesBes  no  value,  ripens  later.  The  plant  possesses  about 
the  same  ornamental  qnalities  as  E.  longipea,  but  aooording  to 
Dippei,t  is  less  hardy  in  Qermauy. 

'■Bull.  lIT.Caniell  Dnlv.  Exp.  Su.,  v.  383. 
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HCCKLEBERRI&S 

The  hnokleberrieB  belong  to  the  Heath  family,  i 
which  includes  a  great  many  deligbtfnl  wild  wood  plants,  such  ae 
the  wintergreen,  the  tnuling  arbntns,  the  heather,  the  mountain 
lanrel,  and  the  rhododendrons.  In  spite  of  the  beauty  and 
attractive  graees  displayed  by  so  many  of  these  plants,  they  belong 
to  a  modest  and  retiring  family.  They  seldom  mingle  among  the 
crowds  of  the  open  coantiy,  bat  withdraw  to  the  qaiet,  shaded 
nooks  of  moist  woods  and  mossy  swamps,  or  olimb  to  bare  and 
rocky  heights,  where  the  solitude  is  even  more  impressive.  So 
marked  is  th}S  inherent  shyness  that  most  members  of  the  family 
do  not  take  kindly  to  cultivation.  They  pine  for  their  woodland 
glens  or  rocky  crags,  no  matt«r  how  tender  the  care  bestowed  npon 
them.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  hnckleberries,  though  among 
the  finest  of  fruits,  and  among  the  most  important  in  the  wild 
state,  are  almost  unknown  in  cultivation. 

There  are  several  causes  which  have  prevented  them  from 
receiving  more  attention.  In  the  Grst  place,  the  fmit  grows  wild 
in  abundance  over  large  portions  of  the  country.  Added  to  this 
has  been  the  uncertainty  of  success  in  transplanting,  which  with 
some  species  is  con~'derabIe,  and  which  is  evidently  supposed  to 
be  much  greater  with  all  than  it  really  is.  Bnt  the  greatest  draw- 
back has  undoubtedly  been  the  difficulty  eiperienced  in  propagat- 
ing. The  spread  of  any  plant  in  cultivation  is  largely  dependent 
npon  the  nurserymen,  and  one  which  they  find  it  hard  and  expen- 
sive to  propagate  is  not  likely  to  become  widely  cnltivated. 

The  wild  berry  fields  are  yearly  growing  less,  and  while  many 
mountainous  tracts  are  doubtless  worth  more  as  huckleberry 
patches  than  for  any  other  purpose,  unless  it  be  to  produce 
forests,  it  is  evident  that  on  most  of  this  land  the  huckleberry 
must  give  place  to  something  else  as  time  goes  on  and  civilization 
and  agrioultnre  improve.  But  the  huckleberry  is  too  fine  a  fmit 
to  lose,  and  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  note  that  there  are 
wide-awake  and  far-seeing  men  who  are  learning  to  grow  it,  who 
are  seeking  to  improve  it  by  careful  selection,  and  who  are  finding 
out  its  merits  as  a  garden  plant.     The  future  of  this  fruit  ought 
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to  be  assured,  for  It  eertainly  is  a  promiBing  one.  Thon^  modest 
and  retiring,  it  has  far  more  graces  than  most  of  onr  garden  fruits, 
and  no  menacing  thorns  stand  ready  to  repel  tke  oaresB  of  its 
admirers. 

Commercially,  the  hackleberry  is  a  fruit  of  very  considerable 
importance,  being  gathered  and  shipped  into  the  city  markets  in 
large  qaantitiea.  The  receipts  in  New  York  city  are  said  to 
exceed  2,000  bnshels  per  day  in  the  height  of  the  season,  while 
the  entire  quantity  eold  is  estimated  to  be  ten  times  that  of  any 
other  berry,*  The  annual  huckleberry  crop  of  Wisconsin  has 
been  estimated  at  20,000  bushels,  valued  at  between  $60,000  and 
$80,000. 

So  little  has  been  done  with  this  fruit  that  not  mnoh  can  be 
said  of  the  soil  and  location  best  adapted  to  its  culture,  other  than 
that  the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  normal  conditions  of  the  spe- 
cies in  hand,  the  more  likely  are  the  results  to  be  satisfactory. 
With  the  high-bush  or  swamp  varieties,  a  moist,  sandy  loam  or 
mucky  soil  would  seem  to  be  desirable.  They  have  been  found  to 
transplant  readily  when  grown  in  deep,  sandy  soil.  With  the  low 
blueberries,  which  grow  upon  high,  rocky  mountains,  often  with 
but  a  few  inches  of  mould  and  broken  stones  covering  the  solid 
rock  beneath,  a  near  approach  to  these  conditions  would  seem  to 
offer  the  best  chance  of  success.  The  high  varieties,  at  least, 
seem  to  be  benefited  as  much  as  other  fruits  by  a  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  manure. 

As  before  intimated,  the  difficulty  of  propagation  is  the  chief 
hindrance  to  extensive  cultivation  of  these  fruits,  yet  with  care 
and  skill  the  operation  becomes  entirely  feasible.  On  this  point 
there  is  probably  no  better  authority  in  the  United  States  than 
Jackson  Dawson,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  his  direc- 
tions.    He  saysit 

"The  growing  of  huckleberries  and  blueberries  from  seed 
requires  close  attention,  and  can  hardly  be  carried  on  success- 
full;  without  a  greenhouse  or  frame.  The  best  soil  to  use  for 
them  is  sand  and  loam  in  equal  parts,  oare  being  taken  that  the 
sand  is  free  from  clay  or  iron.     Sliallow  earthen  pans  are  better 

•Amer.Gir.  12:18,  5S5. 
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for  the  seed  than  boxes,  &b  there  is  less  danger  from  faogi,  but 

aft«r  the  first  trtmaplanttni;  boxes  maj  be  used.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  received,  it  should  be  macerated  in  water  for  Beversl 
days,  BO  as  to  separate  it  from  the  pulp,  and  then  washed  clean. 
If  earlj  in  the  aeason,  seeds  ot  the  early  varieties  may  be  aonu 
at  once,  and  will  come  up  in  a  few  weeks,  but  as  the  plants  will 
make  little  growth,  they  will  need  careful  handling  to  keep  them 
over  the  first  winter.  It  is  better  to  Vash  out  the  seed  and  mix 
with  fine,  moist  sand,  and  keep  in  a  cool  pit  or  frame  until  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen,  say  about  the  middle  ot  January.  Then 
prepare  the  seed  pans  or  pots  and  insure  free  drainage  by  using 
sphagnum  or  coarse  sjftings  of  peat.  Firm  the  soil  well  and 
give  a  gentle  watering  with  a  fine  hose.  When  the  soil  has  set- 
tled, scatter  the  seeds  thickly  and  evenly  over  the  surface,  and 
give  the  lightest  possible  covering.  Then  add  a  layer  of  fine 
sphagnum,  syringe  lightly,  and  set  the  plants  in  a  temperature  of 
60°  to  65°.  After  sowing,  if  the  seed  is  not  allowed  to  become 
dry,  it  will  usually  come  up  in  (rem  five  to  six  weeks,  although  I 
have  known  it  to  lie  in  the  ground  a  year  and  then  germinate. 
The  pans  should  be  examined  now  and  then,  and  as  soon  as  the 
seed  shows  signs  of  germination  the  coarsest  ot  the  moss  should 
be  removed.  When  the  plants  have  made  the  first  rough  leaf, 
they  should  be  pricked  off  thickly  ia  shallow  boxes  and  fresh 
soil,  prepared  and  drained  as  for  seed.  They  should  be  syringed 
every  day  and  kept  growing  in  a  high  temperature  and  moist 
atmosphere.  As  soon  as  they  have  covered  the  ground  they 
should  be  again  transplanted.  After  the  third  pricking  out,  if 
everything  has  been  carefully  attended  Ui,  they  will  be  growing 
strongly,  and  will  need  more  air  and  less  moisture,  to  harden 
them  off  gradually.  The  frequent  transplanting  in  fresh  soil  each 
time  keeps  the  plants  from  damping  oS  and  encourages  good 
root-growth.  About  the  first  of  September  they  can  be  removed 
to  a  coldframe  or  pit  in  some  sheltered  situation,  where  they 
should  have  plenty  of  air  every  pleasant  day,  but  should  be  cov- 
ered at  night  to  keep  them  from  frost  as  long  as  possible,  so  that 
they  may  become  ripened  before  going  into  winter  quarters.  Ah 
winter  sets  in,  they  should  be  covered  with  moss  and  shutters, 
and  will  only  need  airing  once  or  twice  a  month  for  a  few  honrs 
to  guard  against  fungus,  which  will  start  even  in  a  coldframe  if 
kept  long  without  air.  About  the  first  ot  May  they  can  be 
planted  in  prepared  beds  of  peaty  soil  or  a  light,  sandy  soil  ot 
good  depth.  If  dry  weather  sets  in  they  will  require  a  good  syr- 
inging toward  evening,  as  the  plants  are  not  deeply  rooted  yet, 
and  delicate  rootlets  are  soon  destroyed  it  allowed  Ut  dry.  After 
the  middle  of  August  the  syrin^ng  may  be  discontinued,  so  that 
the  plants  may  ripen  well.     When  freezing  weather  comes,  the 
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beds  should  be  mulched  with  pine  needles,  oak  leaves,  or  other 
similar  material,  to  keep  the  plants  from  heaving.  After  the 
seoond  year  they  are  transplanted  to  the  nuraery,  and  need  only 
ordinary  care.  When  finally  removed  they  will  be  found  to  trans- 
plant with  the  greatest  of  ease  and  no  perceptible  loss. 

"The  huoklebemes  and  blueberries  oan  also  be  propagated 
from  cuttings  of  the  underground  stems  or  stolonB  which  are 
found  on  many  varieties.  These  can  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn, 
out  in  lengths  of  two  or  three  inches,  planted  in  boxes  of  sandy 
peat  or  loam,  and  kept  in  a  cool  pit  or  house,  away  from  severe 
frost,  until  about  the  1st  of  February.  They  then  require  a  gentle 
heat  aud  moisture  until  tbej  start.  When  they  have  made  a  good 
growth,  they  should  be  hardened  off  and  treated  as  other  hard- 
wood plants,  hut,  like  other  members  of  the  Heath  family,  they 
cannot  endure  saturation  whife  growing  under  artificial  treatment. 

"These  plants  can  also  be  grown  by  layers,  by  bending  down 
the  branches  and  tonguing,  as  with  other  hard-wood  plants.  A 
good  moist  mulch  of  moss  around  the  young  layers  will  accelerate 
file  rooting.  I  have  not  as  yet  propagated  them  from  cuttings  or 
grafting,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done  with 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  just  as  other  erioaceous  plants  are 
propagated." 

While  some  satisfactory  method  of  propagation  is  absolutely 
essential,  if  this  fruit  is  ever  to  become  widely  grown  or  greatly 
improved,  it  Is  not  necessary  that  the  farmer  or  householder  should 
follow  these  methods  in  order  to  grow  huckleberries  in  his  own 
garden.  In  meny  parts  of  the  country  the  wild  bushes  are  easily 
accessible,  and  may  be  transferred  to  the  garden.  Bushes  growing 
in  dry  soil  or  open  pastures  should  be  selected  in  preference  to 
those  found  in  swamps.  Mr.  Dawson  prefers  small  bushes,  not 
over  a  foot  high,  and  takes  them  up  early  in  September.  They 
are  immediately  planted  thickly  and  firmly  in  a  well  prepared  bed, 
in  which  a  liberal  proportion  of  sand  and  peat  is  mingled  with 
loam,  and  protected  with  a  heavy  mulch.  They  remain  in  this 
bed  during  the  following  summer,  being  well  watered  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  the  ground  kept  well  cultivated.  Under  this 
treatment  they  have  an  abundance  of  fine  roots  by  the  second 
spring,  and  can  be  transplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  with 
perfect  ease  and  safety.  Mr.  Dawson  statos  that  he  has  handled 
thousands  of  them  in  this  way  with  perfect  success.  His  reason 
for  transplanting  early  in  September  is  that  new  roots  ai'e  then 
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formed  before  winter,  and  if  veil  mnlohed,  the;  are  ready  for  a 
strong  start  in  spring. 

OtberB  prefer  to  remove  the  plants  in  spring.  A.  S.  Fuller 
BtateB*  tliat  there  is  no  risk  in  moving  plants  from  high  ground 
with  a  ball  of  earth  attached,  early  in  spring,  and  that  not  a  plant 
had  failed  ont  of  many  hundreds  so  handled,  Joseph  Meehan  also 
reports  succeset  in  transplanting  them  from  the  woods  in  spring, 
by  cutting  back  one-half.  Nearly  all  the  plants  bore  fruit  the 
following  year.  Mr.  Fuller  was  a  Grm  friend  of  the  huckleberry, 
and  greatly  lamented  the  neglect  which  it  has  suffered.  In  his 
work  on  small  fruits,  and  in  varions  other  places,  he  urged  the 
importance  of  bringing  it  into  more  common  cultivation.  He 
states  that  with  ordinary  care  a  plantation  will  lost  a  lifetime. 

Although  BO  little  known  in  cultivation,  enough  instances  of 
success  with  the  high-bush  blueberry,  Vaccinium  eorymbosum,  are 
on  record  that  it  seems  perfectly  safe  to  recommend  it.  In  an 
article  in  American  Garden,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  2S7,  Jackson  Dawson 
says:  "A  number  of  growers  in  Massachusetts  are  becoming 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  and  are  on  the  lookout 
for  large  varieties,  so  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  bineberries  as 
.large  as  cherries.  Mr.  Huntington,  of  Lynn,  has  now  more  than 
a  dozen  well-marked  varieties  of  good  size,  some  being  one-half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Mr.  Hervey,  of  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.,  has  also  been  growing  blueberries  as  garden  fruits  for 
several  years.  He  considers  them  a  success,  and  would  not  be 
without  them  for  twice  their  cost.  Benjamin  Smith,  of  Cambridge, 
secretary  of  the  Pomological  Society,  has  grown  them  a  number  of 
years,  and  says  a  few  bushes  give  his  family  plenty  of  berries  dur- 
ing the  season.  From  a  small  row  transplanted  last  spring,  my 
boys  gathered  6  to  10  quarts  of  fruit  during  the  summer." 

The  following  letter  written  to  the  Oeneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment 
Stationt  by  W.  J.  Scott,  of  Bridgewater,  Oneida  county,  N,  Y., 
gives  another  instance  of  success.  He  says;  "About  fifteen  years 
ago  I  planted  a  quantity  of  bucklebeny  bushes  on  my  farm,  tak- 

*Amer.  Omrdao,  IS8e:U«. 
tPopaUr  GHrdeDiiiE  6AI. 
I  Ana.  B«i>C-  1883:187. 
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log  them  from  a  cold,  wet  swamp.  My  aoil  is  dry  and  grsvelly — 
good  corn  laud.  The  plants  were  of  both  the  bigb-baah  and  the 
low  kind.  They  have  borne  abnndantl;,  and  we  aow  have  buckle- 
berrioB  by  the  bushel  a  good  part  of  the  Heason.  The  bashee  grow 
taller  and  better  than  thoae  in  the  swamp,  and  the  berries  are  a 
great  deal  larger  on  both  the  high  and  low  bashea."  Attempts  to 
grow  it  at  the  Station  have  proved  less  satislaetory.  Uuder  date 
ot  August  16,  1S96,  Professor  8.  A.  Beach  writes:  "The  heavy  clay 
soil  upon  which  our  small  fruits  are  grown  at  this  Station  does  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  favorably  to  the  huckleberry,  None  of  the 
plants  which  are  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  1882-3-5  are  now 
alive.  We  have  made  several  attempts  to  grow  this  fruit  from 
seed  and  from  rooted  plants,  but  so  far  the  results  have  not  been 
enconraging." 

The  best  success  in  growing  the  low  bineberries,  like  Vaeeiniwn 
Pennsyltanieum,  has  apparently  been,  not  with  ordinary  garden 
culture,  bnt  by  transferring  clumps  of  the  plants  to  open  pastures 
or  a  similar  location,  mnlching,  and  aiming  to  provide  them  with 
nearly  natural  conditions.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done  to  a 
limited  extent  in  New  England.  As  fonnd  wild,  the  low  blue- 
berries are  much  benefited  by  occasionally  burning  over  the 
ground.  The  most  rational  system  of  management  may  therefore 
be  a  systematic  burning  of  these  wild  tracts,  as  often  as  needed, 
with  some  care  in  aiding  the  plants  to  take  full  possesHion  of 
the  ground. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  systematic  treatment  of 
natural  huckleberry  land  should  not  yield  as  good  returns  as  any 
other  horticultural  operation.  An  interesting  instance  of  this  kind 
is  reported  from  Michigan.*  A  farm  of  eighty  acres,  having  ten 
or  fifteen  acres  of  huckleberry  swamp  on  it,  changed  bands  at  a 
lower  price  than  otherwise,  by  reason  of  this  "waste"  tract.  After 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  berry- pickers,  to  establish  bis  rights 
of  proprietorship,  the  owner,  in  1880,  Bold  fruit  to  the  amount  of 
$700,  and  nearly  as  much  in  1881.  In  other  words,  this  ten  or 
fifteen  acres  of  land,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  detriment  to  the 
place,  had  yielded  more  money  than  all  the  rest  of  the  farm.    Such 

•Mich.  StMeHort.  Soc.  Hopt.  18S1; 231. 
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Hwomps   might   be   easily   improved   by   snpplementary   planting 
when  the  stand  of  busheB  is  imperfect. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  huckleberry 
shonld  not  acquire  a  prominent  place  among  the  cultivated  fruits 
of  onr  gardens,  and  in  its  aatnral  habitats  become  a  source  of 
very  considerable  profit.  Its  successful  culture  will  doubtless 
be  chiefly  conAned  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  principally 
to  the  Allegheny  region  and  Atlantic  coast.  The  possibilities  In 
the  cooler  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  of  on  the  moist  north  Pacific 
elopes,  are  unknown.  So  far  as  reported,  all  trials  to  grow  the 
huckleberry  on  the  Plains  have  resulted  in  failure. 

The  name  huckleberry  is  applied  as  a  generic  term  to  cover 
the  fruit  of  all  species  of  the  two  genera,  Gaylussacia  and  Vaocin- 
ium.  In  a  restricted  sense,  it  is  used  locally  t-o  designate  one  of 
more  species  of  the  former  genus,  the  name  blueberry  being  then 
applied  to  fruit  of  Vaceinium  species.  In  other  cases  the  term 
huckleberry  is  applied  to  black-fruited  species  of  either  genus. 
The  more  general  custom  is  to  apply  the  name  huckleberry  to 
the  fruit  of   all. 

The  most  important  difference  between  these  two  genera  is  that 
in  Oaylussaoia  the  fruit  is  ten-celled,  each  cell  oontaining  a  single 
seed,  or  properly  a  little  stone,  while  in  Vaecinium  there  are  sev- 
eral seeds  in  each  cell,  these  being  small,  and  the  fruit  forming  a 
pulpy  berry.  The  seeds  of  the  former,  while  less  numerous,  are 
far  more  troublesome  than  those  of  the  latter.  The  leaves  and 
branchlets  of  Gaylussacia  are  clammy  with  resinous  dots  when 
young. 

Many  species  belonging  to  these  two  genera  are  known,  chiefly 
in  America,  bnt  only  a  few  need  be  considered  here.  The  follow- 
ing are  most  important  as  fruit-bearing  plants,  with  possible 
adaptibility  to  garden  culture. 

GiYLOBSACiA  PRONi>osA  (L.)  TorT.  &  Gray.    Blue  Tangleberry  or 
Dangleberry. 

This  is  a  shrub  growing  from  3  to  5  feet  high,  with  slender, 
divergent  branches,  which  in  the  new  growth  are  reddish  yel- 
low, whilo  the  older  wood  is  ooveied  with  ashy  gray  bark.  Its 
leaves  are  pale  and  glaucous  or  white  beneath.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  long,  loose,  drooping  racemes.     The  fruit  is  large,  sweet, 
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and  pleMant,  with  a  slight  acidity,  dark  blue  with  a  blnisb  white 
bloom,  and  ripening  late. 

The  species  is  tonnd  along  the  Atlantic  oosat  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Florida  and  westward  to  Kentucky  and  Loaiatana.  In  New 
England  it  is  said  to  occur  only  near  the  coast.  By  some  this  is 
considered  very  promising  for  cnltivstion.  It  grows  more  readily 
under  culture  than  the  (allowing  species,  but  at  the  Arnold  Arbor- 
etum, and  in  that  locality  generally,  it  is  said  to  be  unproductive.* 
GAYLUeaAOLA  Bebinosa  (Ait.),  Torr.  &  Gray.     Black  Huckleberry. 

This  is  a  much  branched,  rigid  shrub,  from  1  to  3  feet  high. 
Its  flowers  are  dull,  reddish  yellow,  and  borne  in  short,  one- 
sided racemes  or  clusters.  The  Iruit  is  sweet,  crisp  and  Arm, 
shiny  black,  without  bloom.  A  whit«-fruited  variety  is  occaaion- 
ally  found,  and  others  are  reported  having  pear-shaped  berries, 
bluish  fruit,  or  that  which  is  covered  with  a  bloom. 

This  species  is  found  in  open  woods,  on  dry,  rocky  hills,  and  in 
swamps,  from  Newfoundland  to  Georgia,  and  westward  to  Minne- 
sota and  the  Saskatchewan.  It  is  the  eommon  black  huckleberry 
ot  the  market,  and  is  well  adapted  to  commercial  purposes,  owing 
to  its  firmness  and  consequent  shipping  qualities.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  start  and  transplant  than  some  of  the  other  species,  which 
is  a  serious  disadvsjitage  to  the  cultivator.  Another  objection  to 
the  fruit  of  this  genus  is  found  in  the  little,  hard,  sharp-edged 
nutlets,  which  give  the  fruit  a  seedy  obaracter.  The  smaller  the 
fmit  the  more  noticeable  this  becomes,  sinoe  there  are  ten  of  these 
stone-like  seeds  in  eaoh  fruit.  I  am  told  that  this  species  is  often 
greatly  injured  by  insect  larv»  working  within  the  fmit,  especially 
late  in  the  season. 
Vacgihiuh  PENHaTLVASiODM,  Lam.     Low  or  Dwarf  Blneberry. 

This  is  a  low-growing,  shrubby  little  plant,  seldom  over  a 
foot  in  height,  with  green,  angular  or  warty  branches.  The 
leaves  are  bristly  serrulate,  smooth  and  shining  on  both  sides, 
and  the  flowers  are  white  or  pale  pink.  The  fruit  is  sweet  and 
fine  flavored,  commonly  blue  with  a  glaucous  bloom,  though  forms 
with  nearly  black  fruit  sometimes  oconr. 

This  is  the  earliest  of  the  huckleberries  to  ripen,  and  one  of 
the  flneBt.  It  is  not  so  flrm  as  the  preceding  species,  but  with 
careful  handling  may  be  carried  long  distances,  and  is  exten- 
sively sold  in  market.  It  is  found  upon  dry,  rocky  hillsides  and 
mountains  from  New  Jersey  to  Illinois,  and  northward  to  New- 
foundland and  the  Saskatchewan.  It  has  not  yielded  readily  to 
the  demands  of  cnltivation.  The  best  result*  have  oidinaril^ 
come  from  simply  improving  its  natural  conditions. 

■Oirdan  kud  Votvti  7iSa. 
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Vaccinium  Canadense,  Riehai^s.    Canadian  Blueberry. 

This  is  a  lovr  shrab,  1  to  2  feet  higb.,  with  light  green  wood,  and 
maeh  resemblmg  F.  Fenns^lvajmcwa.  Its  leaves  are  broader, 
entire,  and  downy  on  both  sides,  the  crowded  branchlets  being 
also  downy.  The  fruit  is  blue-black,  ripening  later  tban  that  of 
V.  Pennsyh-anicum. 

The  species  occurs  in  swamps  and  moist  wcwds  from  New- 
foundland to  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  and  westward  to 
Minnesota  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  primarily  a  northern 
species,  and  not  common  in  the  United  States  except  in  northern 
New  England.  From  there  and  the  Canadian  provinces  it  is 
Bent  to  the  Boston  marltet  in  cousidenible  quantttiea  after  the 
home  supply  o(  the  preceding  species  is  exhausted. 

VACCiNiua  VACILLANS,  Eftlm.    Low  or  Pale  Blueberry. 

This  is  a  low,  glabrous  shrub,  from  1  to  3  feet  high,  with  yel- 
lowish green  stem  and  branchlets.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and 
very  pale  and  glaueous,  at  least  on  the  under  side.  The  berries 
are  large  and  sweet,  generally  with  a  blue  bloom,  though  some- 
times black,  ripening  from  the  last  of  July  to  September.  The 
fruit  is  borne  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  leafless  branches  of  the 
previous  season's  growth,  and  the  plants  are  veiy  prolific. 

The  species  occurs  chiefly  in  dry  and  sandy  soil,  from  New 
England  to  Michigan  and  Iowa,  and  sonthward  to  Missouri  and 
North  Carolina.  Growing  as  it  does  in  dry  soils,  being  a  pretty 
little  shrub  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  a  prolific  bearer,  with 
fruit  of  fine  quality,  it  is  one  of  the  species  which  would  seem 
to  be  most  promising  for  cultivation. 

Vaccinium  CORYMBOSDM,  Linn,  Swamp  Blueberry.  High  Huckle- 
berry. (Fig.  111.) 
A  tall,  handsome  shrub,  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  with  yellowisb 
green  branches  which  turn  to  a  light  grty  with  age,  the  bark  on 
old  atoms  becoming  rough  and  peeling  on  in  shreds.  The  leaves 
are  narrow,  mostly  egg-shaped,  either  smooth  or  downy.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  borne  on  the  extremities  of  the  previous 
year's  growth,  as  in  the  preceding  species.  The  fruit  ripens 
from  August  to  the  latter  part  of  Septomber,  and  is  widely 
variable   in   shape,   size,   color  and  flavor. 

The  species  varies  greatly,  and  several  botanical  varieties  have 
been  described.  It  grows  chiefly  in  swamps  and  moist  woods, 
though  BometimeB  found  in  dry,  open  pastures.  It  has  a  wide 
distribution,  occurring  throughout  the  eastern  halt  of  North 
America,  from  Newfoundland  to  Louisiana.  It  is  probably  the 
most  promising  of  all  the  huckleberries  for  cultivation.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  it  can  be  readily  transplanted  to  garden 
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soil,  and  will  aontiune  to  thrive  and  fruit.  Being  bo  Tariable  in 
the  wild  stato,  it  offers  the  best  of  opportanitiea  for  improTemeut 
and  selection,  Jackson  Dawson  says:*  "I  chanced  upon  a  bush 
in  East  Foxboro  last  summer  which  was  12  feet  bigb,  loaded  with 
berries  of  a  beautiful  blue,  rich,  juicy,  and  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  while  some  were  even  larger.  In  this  swamp  ten  or 
twelve  good  forms  of  fruit  might  bave  been  found,  and  by  care-' 
ful  selection  and  hybridization  there  is  no  reason  why  the  High 
Bush  Blueberry  should  not  become  an  excellent  and  abundant 
fruit,  as  it  is  more  easily  cultivated  than  any  of  the  others. "  It 
is  said  not  to  get  wormy,  like  the  Black  Huckleberry. 

JTTNEBERBIES 

The  Juneberry  has  received  but  little  attention  in  ooltivation, 
though  not  from  any  difScnlty  in  growing  it,  as  with  the  huckle- 
berry. The  greatest  impetus  to  its  onlture  came  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  variety  known  as  Success.  This  was  brought  to 
notice  by  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  then  chief  of  the  Division  of  Pomol- 
ogy of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was 
found  by  him  in  Kansas, t  having  been  brought  from  Illinois, 
where  it  had  been  grown  from  seeds  gathered  in  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Van  Deman  gave  it  the  name  Success,  and 
began  selling  plants  about  1878.  Some  ten  years  later  the  stock 
was  sold  to  J.  T.  Iiovett,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Jnnebeny  has  often  been  confused  with  the  hnckleberry 
in  parts  of  the  West.  It  was  grown  for  a  number  of  years  by 
Dr.  James  Ball,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  who,  under  the  name  huckle- 
berry, recommended  its  extensive  planting  as  especially  adapted 
to  that  region.  On  the  strength  of  these  recommendatious  many 
wild  blueberry  plants  are  said  to  have  been  sold  throughout  the 
state,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  purchasers.  The  true 
huckleberries  or  blueberries  have  never  succeeded  in  this  region, 
and  only  those  who  were  deceived,  and  got  the  Juneberry  instead, 
obtained  any  real  value  for  their  investment.  On  the  strength  of 
these  misrepresentations,  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society 
passed  resolutions  of  censure,  cautioning  all  persons  against  buy- 
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ing  or  planting  any  blaeberry  or  huckleberry  plants.'*'  The  Uaasa- 
chuHetts  Horticultural  Society  awarded  a  silver  medal  to  Benjamin 
G.  Smith  for  introducing  the  dwarf  Juneberry  into  that  state, t 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  plants  were  obtained  from 
Davenport,  Iowa,  whence  it  was  being  so  widely  boomed  as  huckle- 
lierry  or  blueberry.  The  Juneberry  itself  thrives  well  throughout 
the  West,  especially  the  westem  spei^ies,  Amelaiiehier  alnifoiia. 

It  is  hard  to  prophesy  regarding  the  future  of  the  Juneberry, 
but  it  will  probably  rank  much  higher  in  the  estimation  of  growers 
than  at  present.  It  thrives  throughout  the  entire  country,  being 
especially  promising  upon  the  Plains,  where  many  of  our  bush 
fmits  do  not  well  succeed.  One  point  of  great  importance  is  its 
ability  to  endure  late  spring  frosts  without  injury.  On  this  point 
one  grower  says:}:  "Frosts  that  killed  potato  tops  to  the  ground 
had  no  effect  in  destroying  even  a  portion  of  this  wonderful 
plant's  product,  even  though  the  frost  came  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  May."  The  fruit  is  mild,  sweet  and  pleasant.  It  lacks  char- 
acter and  sprightliness  as  a  table  fruit,  but  this  defect  is  readily 
overcome  by  adding  a  few  currants,  cherries  or  gooseberries, 
which  are  available  at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  To  be  at  its 
'best  it  shonid  be  used  when  perfectly  fresh,  tor  it  suCers  much  in 
flavor  by  standing.  This  may  prevent  it  from  becoming  popular 
as  a  market  berry.  In  fact,  it  ought  to  be  primarily  a  home 
berry.  It  is  so  easily  grown,  and  the  plants  themselves  are  so 
attractive  that  it  may  well  find  place  in  any  home  garden,  how- 
One  grave  obstacle  stands  in  the  way  of  its  snccessful  culture. 
Every  bird  in  the  region  will  be  there  to  help  harvest  the  fruit. 
Only  two  remedies  are  apparent— either  grow  more  Juneberries 
than  the  birds  can  hold,  or  plant  bnt  few,  in  close  clumps,  and 
protect  them  with  netting.  Benjamin  G.  Smith  reports^  having 
been  able  to  keep  tlie  birds  away  by  scareorows,  which  were 
changed  in  position  two  or  three  times  a  day.     Experience  with 

■Trana.  Iowa  Hort.  Sen..  1877:  203. 
tOardener's  Uoutlib.  1878  :  306. 
:Nebr.  StaM  Hort.  Soe.  Bept.,  18M:  197. 
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other  fmit  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  y&ry  lively  scarecrows 
would  be  needed  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  Nebraska  birds.  In 
Europe,  cheap  netting  is  osed  for  protecting  cherries  and  similar 
fraits,  and  this  method  oonld  be  adopted  for  a  few  clumps  of  June- 
berries  with  slight  expense. 

The  prodnctiveness  of  the  dwarf  TarietieB  is  beyond  dispute. 
The  plants  ore  covered  with  a  mass  of  fruit  until  ripe  enongh  for 
the  birds  to  consider  it  worth  their  attention.  In  Nebraska  it 
ripens  from  Jane  10  to  Jnly  4,  in  New  York  somewhat  later.  It 
will  thrive  upon  an;  soU,  as  it  is  found  from  the  lowest  swamps 
to  the  highest  mountain  tops,  and  when  once  established  will  care 
for  itself,  it  necessary,  though  it  is,  of  course,  bene&ted  by  good 
cnltivatioD  and  attention.  It  is  absolutely  hardy,  and  a  planta- 
tion win  continue  to  thrive  and  bear  frnit  almost  indefinitely. 

The  Juneberry  is  said  to  propagate  from  seeds  as  readily  as 
apples.  It  is  more  oommonly  multiplied  from  the  sprouts  which 
spring  np  around  the  base  of  the  plants.  One  Iowa  grower 
reoommonds  root-grafting  it  on  apple  seedlings.*  It  has  been 
recommended  as  a  satisfactory  stock  upon  which  to  graft  the  pear.f 
It  has  also  been  reported  from  XlliDois  as  a  particularly  suitable 
stock  for  the  quince, t  causing  the  fruit  to  mature  earlier  and 
endare  the  winter  better. 

Enemies  will  donbtless  appear,  should  the  Juneberry  come  to 
be  generally  cultivated.  Already  it  has  been  notedj  that  the  plum 
ODTonlio  is  frequentf  found  among  the  bushes,  and  many  of  the 
fruits  are  stung  by  them.  The  berries  were  also  found  to  be 
injured  by  a  coleoptorous  larva,  not  determined. 

The  different  species  are  so  variable  in  the  wild  state  that 
varieties  would  doubtless  multiply  rapidly  were  they  to  come  into 
general  cultivation.  Already  several  have  been  named.  The  one 
named  Success,  previously  referred  to,  is  doubtless  the  most 
widely  known,  hut  Professor  Budd  refers  to  four  forme  of  AmdUm' 

Tniu.IavaHort.8ae.,  1880:130. 
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ckier  aha/olia,*  which  have  been  given  Tuietal  names  accordiog 
to  the  floaroe  from  which  they  have  come,  "Alpina"  is  the  name 
given  to  a  dwarf  form  received  from  the  moontains  of  Colorado ; 
"  Gardener "  and  "  Williams "  were  named  for  the  parties  from 
whom,  they  were  received,  and  the  name  "Qreene"  was  applied  to 
a  variety  received  from  Greene  county.  He  reports  all  of  these 
more  satisfaotory  in  Iowa  tlian  either  the  eastern  United  States  or 
European  species. 

The  genos  Amelanohier,  to  Which  the  Juneberries  belong,  ia 
closely  related  to  the  genua  Ppms,  which  inolodes  the  apple  and 
pear.  The  species  are  not  numerous,  and  all  are  closely  related. 
The  following  are  of  most  interest  from  a  hortionltnral  stand- 

Amelanchier  Cahadbnbis  (Linn.),  Medic.  Shad-Bush  Janeberry. 
This  ia  the  best  known  form  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
It  often  reaches  a  height  of  forty  feet,  with  a  tall  straight  tmnk 
and  amall  spreading  branches,  forming  a  narrow,  oblong,  ronnd- 
topped  tree.  It  occurs  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida,  west  to 
Louisiana  and  eastern  Nebraska,  and  farther  northward  to  the 
Bochy  Mountains.  Though  a  desirable  ornamental  tree,  its  targe 
size  is  against  it  as  a  fruit-bearing  plant.  Many  of  the  trees 
growing  wild  appear  to  be  sterile.  The  hills  are  dotted  with  their 
white  bloom  in  early  springtime,  but  comparatively  few  fruiting 
trees  are  found  in  aummer. 

A.  BoTBVAPiCM  (L.  f.),  D.  C.  Dwarf  Jnneberry.  A.  Canadatsii 
var.  oMongi/olia,  Torr.  &  Gray. 
This  is  a  low  plant,  from  two  to  five  feet  high,  bearing  smaller 
flowers  than  the  preceding  species.  It  ia  found  from  Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick  to  Virginia,  and  west  to  Missouri  and  Minnesota, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  promising  forms  for  cultivation.  The 
variety  known  as  Suooess  belongs  here. 

A.  OUGOCAEPA  (Michx.),  Boem.     Northern  Dwarf  Juneberry. 

This  is  another  dwarf  form,  two  to  four  feet  high,  found  in 
cold  swamps  and  mountain  bogs  from  New  York  and  Northern 
New  England  northward  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  It  is 
highly  recommended  as  an  ornamental  plant  and  the  fruit  is  said 
to  be  large,  dark  blue-purple,  with  a  heavy  bloom,  often  nearly 
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nc.  113.   AnOanehif  fitnitoUa. 

B  decided  flavor  than 


Nntt.      Western  Service    Berry   or    Shad    Bush. 
{Fig.  li2.) 

This  is  a   low  ehnib,  usually  oulj   a   few   feet   high,   tbough 

rarely  becoming  a  slender  tree.  The  leaves  are  broMl,   oval  or 
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nearly  oircnlar  in  outline,  and  tlie  fruit  ripens  from  June  to  Bop- 
t«mber,  according  to  location.  It  is  dark  bine,  or  sometimee 
aearlj  black,  covered  nitb  a  glaucoui  bloom,  very  sweet  and 
juicy,  and  is  eaid  to  reach  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  an  Inch  in 
diameter.  The  species  is  widely  diatributed  over  the  western  half 
oC  the  continent,  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  western  shores 
of  Lake  Superior  and  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan.  It  la 
one  of  the  most  promising  species  as  a  fruit -producing  plant.  Its 
great  productiveuesa  and  the  large  size  and  good  quality  of  its 
fruit  are  likely  to  place  it  in  the  lead  tor  the  western  half  of  the 
county,  at  least. 

THE    TREE    CBANBERRT      (Fig.  113) 

The  so-called  tree  cranberry  or  cranberry -tree  is  not  a  cran- 
berry in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  baa  received  thia  name  owing 
to  a  Buperficial  resemblance  of  ita  fruit  to  that  of  the  cranberry. 
Though  round  and  red  like  the  cranberry,  in  Btructare  and  flavor 
it  is  entirely  different.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  Honeysuckle 
family,  the  species  being  Viburnum  opulus,  Linn.  It  is  a  tall  and 
nearly  smooth  shrub,  with  gray  bark,  scaly  buds  and  large,  three 
lo  five-lobed  leaves,  the  lobes  pointed  and  commonly  few-toothed. 
The  flowers  are  white,  borne  in  broad,  flat  cluatera,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  bright -colored  fruit  which  is  carried  on  the  tipa  of 
the  branches,  well  above  the  leaves.  The  apecies  is  much  better 
known  in  the  modified  form  in  which  it  commonly  appears  in 
cultivation,  which  is  the  guelder  rose  or  snowball  tree  so  fre- 
quently planted  upon  lawns.  In  that  form  it  has  become  entirely 
aterile,  by  the  culture  adopted  to  bring  out  the  spherical  head  of 
bloom.     In  the  wild  type  only  the  marginal  floreta  are  neutral. 

The  species  is  found  wild  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  North  America,  and  ia  in  many  respects  a  more  desirable 
omamentsl  plant  than  its  modified  descendant.  Although  pleas- 
ing in  habit  and  foliage,  it  is  especially  attractive  in  fruit.  About 
the  last  of  July  the  berries  take  on  a  greenish  yellow  or  orange 
hue,  tinged  witb  bright  red  on  tiie  aide  toward  the  aun.  From 
that  time  until  spring,  unless  taken  by  the  birds,  which  com- 
monly do  not  molest  it  when  other  food  ia  abundant,  the  fruit  is 
always  attractive.    When  ripe  in  autumn  it  becomes  a  brilliant 
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T\t.  113.    Tree  Cnnbeny,  ribumum  oputui. 

deep  BCEirlet  and  remains  so  until  severe  frosta,  which  cause  it  to 
become  somewhat  duller,  though  it  will  remain  conspicnonEly 
bright  aJ!  winter  if  allowed  to  hang.  This  renders  the  plant 
attractive  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  lis  flowers, 
too,  are  as  graceful  as  those  of  the  sterile  form. 

The  plant  deserves  all  the  praise  it  is  likely  to  receive  as  an 
ornamental,  but  as  a  fruit- producing  plant  It  is  of  doubtful  value. 
The  fruit  is  said  to  be  very  sour,  but  more  agreeable  than  the  true 
oranberry.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  it,  and 
tnakeH  good   sauce  or  jelly,   though  too  astringent   to  suit  some 
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paUtea.  A  very  serious  objection  appears  in  the  large  size  of  its 
seeds,  though  different  plants  vary  somewhat  in  this  respect. 
Were  it  not  for  this  defect  it  might  become  a  fmit-prodaeiug 
plant  of  considerable  importance.  Its  name,  tree  cranberrr, 
is  a  standing  temptation  to  smooth-tongued  agents  to  recom.mend 
the  plant  as  a  satisfactory  substitate  for  the  oranberr]',  suited  to 
upland  soils  and  regions  in  which  the  crauberrj'  does  not  succeed. 
In  each  oases  it  must  prove  a  disappointment,  though  deserving 
the  highest  praise  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  adapted.  The 
plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  so  tar  as  eold  is  concerned,  and  can  be 
grown  in  almost  any  soil  or  location.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
layers,  by  hard-wood  cuttings,  or  by  seeds,  though  the  latter 
require  two  years  for  germination. 

THE    BABBERKY 

Unlike  many  of  the  fruits  which  we  have  been  considering,  the 
barberry  has  once  been  popnlar  and  has  since  declined  In  favor. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  appropriate  to  substitate  for  a  modem 
desoription  of  the  plant  that  given  by  Oerarde  in  1597.  He  says: 
"  The  barberry  plant  is  an  high  shrub  or  bush,  having  many  yonng 
straight  shootfl  and  branches  very  fnll  of  white  prickly  thorns,  the 
rind  whereof  is  smooth  and  thin,  the  wood  itself  yellow:  the 
leaves  are  long,  very  greene,  sleightly  nicked  about  the  edges, 
and  of  a  sonre  taste :  the  flours  be  yellow,  standing  in  clu8t«rfi 
npon  long  stems:  in  their  places  come  up  long  berries,  slender, 
red  when  they  be  ripe,  with  a  little  hard  kemell  or  stone  within, 
of  a  soure  and  sharp  taste:  the  root  is  yellow,  disperseth  it  self 
far  abroad,  and  is  of  a  wooddy  Hubstance.  Wee  have  in  our  London 
gardens  another  sort,  whose  fruit  is  like  in  forme  and  substance, 
but  one  berry  is  aa  big  as  three  of  the  common  kinde,  wherein 
consisteth  the  difference.  We  have  likewise  another  without  any 
stone,  the  fruit  is  like  the  rest  of  the  Barberries  both  in  substance 
and  taste." 

In  regard  to  its  distribution,  Qerarde  says:  "The  barberry 
bush  grows  of  it  selfe  in  nntoiled  places  and  desart  grounds,  in 
woods  and  the  borders  of  flelds,  especially  about  a  gentlemana 
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house  called  Mr.  Uoake,  at  a  village  called  Iver  two  miles  from 
Colebrooke,  where  most  of  the  bodges  are  notiting  else  bnt  Bar- 
berry bnshes.    They  are  planted  in  most  ot  our  English  ganiens." 

Among  "The  Vertues"  ascribed  to  the  plant,  the  following  are 
of  special  intereet.  "The  leaves  are  nsed  of  divers  to  season  meat 
with,  and  instead  of  a  sallad,  as  be  those  of  Borrell,"  After 
enumerating  various  medicinal  "vertnes"  he  adds:  "A  conserve 
made  of  the  fmit  and  sugar  performeth  all  those  things  before 
remembered,  &  with  better  force  and  sncoesse." 

Philips,  writing  in  1822,*  quotes  from  another  author  as  fol- 
lows: "Barberries  are  of  an  agreeable,  cooling,  astringent  taste, 
which  creates  appetite."  He  further  says:  "Pickled  barberries 
make  a  handsome  garnish  for  all  white  diabes,  where  acids  can  be 
introduced:  this  fruit  is  also  used  for  making  syrup,  lozenges,  &e. 
We  have  now  several  varieties  of  barberry -shrub  cultivated  in 
England,  one  of  which  was  brought  from  Candia  in  1759,  and 
another  from  Siberia  in  1790,  but  it  possesses  uo  advantage  over 
our  native  kind  of  this  fruit." 

This  common  barberry  of  Europe,  Berberis  vulgana,  has 
become  naturalized  in  New  England,  and  is  more  or  less  widely 
planted  elsewhere.  Downing  gives  it  a  brief  noticet  and  Fullert 
enters  into  a  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  It,  mentioning  a 
number  of  species  and  varieties. 

It  is  chiefly  planted  for  ornament,  rather  than  fruit,  and  for 
this  purpose  another  species,  B.  Tbunhergii,  or  purple-leaved 
barberry,  which  has  inferior  fmit,  is  generally  preferred. 

Downing  says  that  "The  barberry  is  too  acid  to  eat,  but  it 
makes  an  agreeable  preserve  and  jelly,  and  an  ornamental  pickle 
for  garuishittg  some  dishes."  It  comea  into  use  later  than  the 
currant  and  probably  Alls  about  the  same  place  that  the  buffalo 
berry  might,  were  that  more  generally  cultivated.  Dr.  Hoskins,  of 
Vermont,  who  has  both  growing,  reports  it  tar  more  productive 
than  the  bnfCalo  berry.  He  writes  that  although  his  plants  were 
set  on  the  lawn  for  ornament,  a  good  market  has  been  tonnd  for 

■  PDmuliun  Brituiicua.  p.  S3. 

t  FraitB  nnd  Fmit  Trwa  at  Amei.,  p.  MS. 

t  Small-Fnilt  Caltnrlat,  p.  SO. 
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the  fruit,  and  he  thinks  it  would  paj'  to  t>liint  them  on  a  lai^er 

Plants  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  or 
stratified  in  the  fall,  or  by  separating  the  snokers  which  spring  up 
about  the  main  stem.  They  may  also  be  grown  from  cuttings  of 
one  or  two-year-old  wood,  taken  in  the  fall,  or  treated  like 
currant  and  gooseberry  cuttings,  though  they  do  not  root  so 
readily  as  these  plants. 

The  merits  of  the  barberry  as  an  oraamental  plant  need  not 
be  further  dlBCUHsed,  but  as  a  fruit- producing  plant  it  may 
teach  a  lesson.  We  talk  much  of  the  improToment  of  wild 
fruits,  and  are  almost  led  to  believe  that  we  can  take  anything 
that  is  edible,  no  matter  how  small,  hard,  sour,  puckery  or 
thorny  it  may  be,  and  by  careful  selection  and  hybridizing,  pro- 
duce from  it  a  fruit  which  shall  delight  the  taste  and  swell  the 
parse  of  coming  generations.  Does  not  the  history  of  this  fruit 
suggest  that,  after  all,  there  may  be  some  things  which  are  not 
worth  trying  to  improvet 

THE     SAND    GHEBBT 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  close  this  discussion  of  misoellane- 
ous  bush  fruits  without  a  brief  mention  of  the  western  sand 
cheiTj,  although  its  relationships  might  more  naturally  classify  it 
among  the  stone  fruits.  This  plant  is  known  botanically  as  Prmma 
Besaeyi,  Bailey.*  It  is  a  graceful,  somewhat  spreading  shrub, 
3  to  4  feet  high,  with  slender,  ascending  or  slightly  drooping 
branches.  At  flowering  time  the  leaves  are  small,  narrowly 
oblanceolate,  and  slightly  whitened  beneath,  but  at  maturity  they 
become  oval  or  elliptic,  very  bright  and  shining  on  both  sides. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  axillary  clusters  all  along  the  younger 
branches,  so  that  at  blossoming  time  these  are  one  mass  of 
bloom.  The  fruit  ranges  from  three-eighths  to  flve-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  usually  very  dark  purple  or  blackish 
in  color.     In  flavor  it  resembles  the  improved  forms  of  the  east- 

•For  >  foU 
SUUdd  BnUetl 
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em  choke  cherry,  Prv,ims  Virginiana,  occaBionally  fonnd  in  cul- 
tivation, but  is  larger. 

The  Bpeoies  is  found  wUd  from  MonitDba  to  EtinsaB  and 
westward  to  the  mountains  of  Colorado  and  Utah.  Its  value  as 
a  tmit-plant  has  been  urged  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  in- 
troduced from  Colorado  as  the  improved  dwarf  Rocky  Mountain 
cherry.  Plants  received  under  this  name  have  been  growing 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Nebraska  Eiperiment  Station  for  several 
years,  and  although  white  with  blossoms  in  springtime,  none 
of  the  frait  matured  until  wild  plants  were  set  in  the  same  gar- 
den, probably  owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  fecundation. 

Similar  lack  of  fmitfulnesB  sometimes  occurs  when  wild  plants 
are  removed  to  the  garden,  though  as  a  rale  they  are  immensely 
productive.  Wild  plants  set  in  the  spring  of  1695  were  loaded 
with  fruit  in  1897.  The  size  varies  much  on  different  plants, 
showing  abundant  opportunity  for  selection.  It  ripens  after  other 
cherries,  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  July,  la  Nebraska.  The 
largest  fruits  are  about  equal  in  size  to  the  Early  Richmond  and 
English  Morello,  as  grown  here.  Although  somewhat  astringent, 
it  is  rather  plBasant  to  eat  out  of  hand,  and  rapidly  disappeared 
from  our  plants,  which  are  near  to  the  farm  buildings.  It  should 
be  left  until  folly  ripe,  for  this  astringency  is  then  less  notice- 
able. Any  eastern  housewife  who  has  known  the  value  of  the 
better  forms  of  the  eastern  choke  cherry,  though  such  are  few, 
for  that  species  is  little  known  in  cultivation,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  the  sand  cherry  as  a  fruit.  Many  western 
housewives  know  it  already.  It  makes  eioellence  sauce  and 
admirable  jelly,  and  is,  no  doubt,  equally  good  for  pies. 

Those  familiar  with  the  cultivated  choke  cherry  find  that 
when  its  fruits  are  fully  ripe  their  astringency  may  be  almost 
wholly  removed  by  rolling  them  in  a  sack  or  shaking  them  in  a 
closed  dish.  When  bo  treated  they  make  an  excellent  dish,  eat«n 
raw  with  sugar  and  cream.  Perhaps  a  similar  treatment  might 
improve  the  sand  cherry. 

Whatever  value  the  sand  cherry  may  have  as  a  fmit-produc- 
ing  plant  in  the  future  pomology  of  the  country,  its  position  as 
an  ornamental  shrub  is  assured,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  this  use  that  I 
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wish  to  O&Il  Attestion  in  the  preaeut  notice.  I  know  of  no  shmb 
more  nBefal  for  omameutftl  planting  on  the  Plains  than  this.  It 
ii  perfectly  hardy  and  adapted  to  the  region,  and  is  a  rapid  and 
Tigorouii  grower. 

Aa  a  low-growing  shrub,  or  as  a  foreground  for  larger  groups, 
it  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  In  the  plantings  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  it  has  been  used  more  extensively 
than  anything  else. 

None  of  the  broad-leaved  evergreens,  such  ae  rhododendrons, 
mahonias  and  kalmias,  succeed  in  the  dry  and  trying  climate  of 
the  Plains,  bat  this  plant  is  a  very  satisCactory  substitute  daring 
more  than  half  the  year.  It  is  one  of  the  flrst  to  awoken  in  spring 
and  one  of  the  last  to  bold  its  leaves  in  the  fall,  being  nnharmed 
by  the  first  frosts,  which  ruin  the  eflfect  of  many  ornamental 
shmbs.  Its  bright,  clean,  glossy  foliage  closely  approaches  that 
of  the  broad-leaved  evergreens  in  effect.  It  has  also  the  veiy 
desirable  quality  of  presenting  beautiful  autonin  tints,  as  a  part- 
ing picture  to  be  held  in  remembrance  during  the  dreary  days  of 
winter,  a  quality  all  too  rare  among  the  plants  of  the  Plains,  but 
one  which  is  fully  appreciated  by  all  who  recall  the  flaming  hill- 
sides of  an  eastern  October  day. 
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AMERICAN  BOOKS    ON   BUSH-FRUITS 

There  are  uo  American  books  devoted  to  bnsh-frnita  alone, 
except  tlie  present  volume.  There  are  a  few  booka  on  small- 
frnits  in  general,  however,  and  these  are  recorded  below. 
Books  devoted  wholly  to  the  strawberry  or  the  crscberry  are 
omitted.  The  general  tmit  manuals  contain  chapters  on  the 
varions  baah-fruits,  and  a  list  of  these  booka  may  be  fonnd 
in  "PrinoipleB  ol  Fruit -Growing."  Much  historical  information 
will  be  found  in  "Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits."  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  books  in  the  editor's  library  which  give  ape- 
cial  attention  to  bush- fruits: 


Pub.  by  the 

BIOGLE,  JACOB. 

BiQQLK  Berrt  Book;  a  candenaed  treatise  on  the  culture  ot  berries. 
With  leaves  from  the  eiperlence  of  raanj-  practical  berry-f-cowerB  In 
all  parts  ot  the  United  States.  lllaBtrated.  Philodelpbis,  1S94. 
[0.  189*.]     Wilmer  AtkinBOn  Co.     pp.  136. 

FULLER,  ANDREW  8. 

Thb  811AI.1.-FSU1T  CuLTURiBT.  Beaatlfully  UlnBtrated.  New  York. 
D.  d.  lo.  1887.]  Orange  Judd  Co.  pp.  lv-f-276.  7)4x5.- 
(Trunslsted  into  Germen  by  Heinrich  Maurer  a«  A.  B.  Fuller's 
Bulturder  FruchtBtrBucher,  als  der  Erdbeeren,  Himbeeren,  Brom- 
beeron,  Johannlebeeren,  Stachelbeeren,  Koroelklrschen,  Preiszel- 
beeron,  Heidebeeren,  BorberitibeerBQ,  Zwergklrsohen,  el«.,  etc. 
Kebst    elner    Anieituug  z  "'  '  '     ' 


dnngen.     Welmai 
—  Same,  new,  rewritten,  and  enlarged  edition. 


*8i»  of  book.  In  inchea. 
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GALUSHA,  O.  B. 
Luscious  Pbpits;  How  to  grow  StrawbecriBH,  Raspberries,  Block- 
berries,  Grapes,  Currants  and  Gtraseberries  la  abnndance  and 
economlolly,  od  a  small  scale.  Farm  Libraiy,  Vol.  I,  No.  5.  Mar. 
1,  1882.  Chicago,  [c.  18S2.]  Pub.  by  B.  H.  Llbbj.  pp.  2*. 
7«  X  ^%. 

OREEN,  CHARLES  A.,  ED. 
Gbien's   Fbuit-Qbower-,    special  issue  of,  devoted  to  Strawberry 

culture,  Grape  culture,  Apple  and  Pear  culture,  Plnm  and  Cherry 
culture.  Raspberry  aod  Blackberry  culture.  Ilinstrated.  Rochester, 
July  and  October,  1886;  April,  July  aod  October,  1897.  [c.  1886.] 
pp.  81.     B«  I  6.     [Five  issues  nnder  one  cover.] 

GREEN,  0.  A. 

Qbrbn'9  Six  Books,  devoted  to  Apple  culture.  Pear  culture.  Plum 
and  Cherry  culture,  Baspber^  and  Blackberry  culture,  Grape  cul- 
ture, Strawberry,  Currant,  Gooaebenry  and  Persimmoa  culture. 
Illuatrated.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1896.  |c.  1S»1.]  Green's  Nursery 
Co.,N.  Y.    pp.142.    9x6.     [New  edition  of  1896.] 

HILLS,  William  h. 
Shall  Fruits;  their  propagation  and  cultivation,  includiuE  the 
Grape.  Containing  practical  diractiona  for  the  selection  of  soil  and 
its  preparatioD;  tbe  use  of  manures  and  fertilizers;  crossing, 
hybridizing,  and  growing  new  varieties  from  seed;  transplanting, 
pruning,  and  training;  gathering,  packing  and  inarketiug  fruit; 
descriptions  of  varieties,  their  origin,  diseases,  and  insect  enemies. 
lliuBtrsted  with  numerous  engravings.  Boston.  ISSG.  [e.  1886.] 
Cupples,  Cpham  &  Co.     pp.  138.     9x6. 


A  CoupLBTK  Manual  fob  tas  Cultivation  ot  tbe  Strawberry; 
nitb  t,  description  of  the  best  vnrletiee.  Also,  notices  of  the 
Rsapberry,  Blackberry,  Cranberry,  Currant,  Gooseberry,  anil 
Grape.  With  directions  for  their  cultlration,  and  tbe  selection  of 
the  best  varieties.  "Every  process  here  recommended  has  been 
proved,  the  plans  of  others  tried,  and  tbe  result  Is  here  given." 
With  a  valuable  appendix,  containing  the  observations  and  expe- 
rieace  of  some  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  these  fruits  in 
our  country.  Third  revised  edition.  Illustrated.  New  York. 
1856.     (c.  1836].     C.  M,  Saiton  &  Co.     pp.  vi+167.     7J4  i  5. 

-Same.  Sixth  edition.  New  York.  1858.  tc.  1856.]  A.  O.  Moore. 
pp.  xlI+157.     7>4i5. 

—Same.  New  and  revised  edition.  New  York.  n.  d.  [e.  18S6.] 
Orange  Jndd  &  Co.  pp.  xii+.157.  7>ix5.  (Contains  a-preface  to 
the  tenth  edition,"  dated  January,  1865.) 


fii-rr  Yeabs  Auoho  Shall  Fruits.  TelliDg  wbat  and  how  to  plant. 
Illustrated.  Parry,  N.  J.  n.  d.  [1885.]  Pub.  by  lie  author. 
pp.64.    9x6. 
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PURDY.  A.  U. 

Small-pbuit    Ihbtbdotob.      New   edition.      lUnstrrted.      Palmyni, 
N.  Y.    18ST.    [c.  18ST].    Pab.  b7  the  anthor.    pp.  128.    9%b%. 

BOE,  EDWARD  P. 
Success    with    Shall    Fbditb.     Illnstrated.      New   York.      IBSO. 

[0.  ISSO.]    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    pp.313.    9K  x  7^.    [The  lllastnt«d 

quarhi  edition.] 
-Same.     1S86.     |c.  18S1.J     pp.  xvl-|-319.     9ieH.     [The  UloHtrmted 

qnuto  edition,  with  luurower  Duvglns.    Has  a  "preface  to  the  new 

etUtlon,"  d&t«d  1836.] 
—Same.       n.   d.      [c.    1881.]       pp.  388.      TKiE^.      [New    edition; 

preface  dat«d  1886.] 
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Abr&TU  ribMrU,  41». 

Aecounts  with  pickers,  BO. 

Acnnijeta  AmericHna,  271. 

—  rabldns,  43^ 

-.l«iiatn».270. 

-oUlnlt..a7B. 

-ITinl».ni.27». 

-ra.pberrT.286. 

-Mlli.lforml»,STB. 

Apatela  Americana.  JTO. 

-TjllooMM.aTO. 

^Jcldlnm  nlCsu,  38S. 

-oblliiiia.2TB. 

->plnlgB™,aTB. 

Msati*  eudata,  43B. 

—  iTlinlformla,27g. 

—  hamlxoniB.  37B. 

Apatelodes  torret.cta.  SIS. 

—  ruHasa. 

Apbls  ribU,  41B. 

AEiilaaraflcoUg.sea. 

Apbrephora  qoadrananlarla,  Zlft. 

Acro>UicUndeatliui.«a. 

Aplodei  rnbJTDra.  260. 

-fBiuilea.2™. 

AsMChytambLSM. 

AlT-Uaat  drlen.  W. 

Aspldiotna  anpylni,  428. 

AloTTodea  ap.,  27fl. 

—  circnlariB.  48». 

-  torfarna.  277.  429. 

iBrto.  439. 

-n8ril,42». 

American  bUck  enrrant,  3S0,  4«1. 

—  book!  on  buih-trultB.  613. 

—  coloraria.  278. 

Asurioa  Pearwml.  »7. 

Aateroma  ribieolam.  441. 

Antbor'a  eiperiance  In  pUntina. 

laspbeny,  817. 

Attaeoa  cocropla,  280,  431. 

Ampblpyrii  pynunldoidea,  2Tt. 

Amphydaal.  coenaUria,  430. 

Aounnatle  evaporator.  B3. 

AnaUi  IS-piinctaU.  281. 

Anchjloptera  tracarlie.  m. 

Aotnmn  tniltliiK  of  red  nupbetri 

Anlaota  aenataria.  280. 

BacMrial  diseaae.  202. 

Bimw.  l..H,.auoK.i,2i(,83. 
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Baksd-ipple  btirr,  B(M. 
Bkrb«mr,  EOS. 
BuUuchlft  (aliiiiiu.  431. 
Buketa,  maklnc.  3S. 
Buunm  mAmmlfer,  281. 
Btmbseiii  marcttutHi,  ZS8. 
B«rberli  Thunbcicll.  SOS. 

—  TBlt»ri(,  S09. 
BcIiT'bukatt.  msklnE,  3S. 
B«IiT-cnts.  dlncCioni  for  maklD(.  32. 
B«nT-h»rTMter,  H. 

Bliton  eo£n«tariA.  430. 
BUckbeiriu,  lOS.  210. 

—  boUnical  BOiilties.  SIO. 

—  dlRtlnjTilfthed  from  dewberrlAB,  241, 

—  diTlne,  120. 

—  dnnllOD  ol  nlnnUtlDns.  IS. 
~  fBrtlllwr.  for,  107. 

—  IorIde,  28. 

—  hudlnsM  of.  125. 

—  Iwin*  down  In  Hndion  river  yillej, 

—  iBafr^lmler,  235.  123. 
■--  toDE-Flaater,  228,  238. 

—  medicinal  qaalltlea  of,  121. 

—  pUmtlUE.  112. 

—  pniflU  of,  127, 

—  propacatlng.  lOB. 

—  pruDlnc,  117. 

—  cecommended  vsrleHee,  240. 

—  ibort-eloiter,  S32. 

—  lol!  (or,  106. 

—  tlllaae  and  mnlehlne,  115. 

—  tjpea  of.  225. 

—  MOS  of,  120, 

BlackbeiTlea,  r»rietl«t  of  — Adair 
Ctiret,  237:  Acnwnm,  233,  24i)i  Al- 
bion, 237:  Aloer,  237i  Allan,  2Z7, 
Amerlcna,  230:  Ancient  Briton,  227. 
240:    Bnnior,    227;      Bwtou,     227| 


Earl?,  236:  Caps  Mar,  228;  Carlo. 
228;  Cherry  Ysllej,  228;  ChUd'a 
Ttm   BUekb«rrT,   240;    Clark,  228; 


Colonel  Wilder.  S3T:  Crkndall,  Z3Z; 
Cryatal  White,  2S7:  dmiberland, 
228;  CnHea*ed,'l!S4;  Cntter  Hnl- 
benT.22Si  Dnllai,  228,241;  Debrins, 
228;  Doctor  Warder,  297;  Dodee 
Thomlna,  228;  Donheater,  224,  230; 
Dnncan  Falll,  228;  Earl;  Clnater, 
22S,  228,  SM;  Earlj'  Horreat,  230, 
240;  Earl7  Sing,  230:  Eldorado,  220; 
Erie,  233:  Enreka,  238;  EieelBlor, 
220;  Purler,  229;  Felton,  229:  Ford 
No.  1,  233;  Freed,  220;  FmltUnd. 
233;  Qidnor,  220:  drape,  229:  HaleT. 
229;  Heat.  229,  Holcomb,  229;  Boo- 
sae  Thomleis,  230;  Idaho  CllmUni;, 
230;  Imiiroved  Hlch  Bnsli,  230 1 
Jordnn.  230:  Kentncty  While,  237; 
King,  230  ;  KlttatlnD?,  233  ;  Enoi, 
230 ;  LawtoD,  2M  ;  Lincoln,  230; 
U>Tett,234;  Lntber.ZaO:  Hsmmoth, 
238)  Ua«ni  MonnUln,  230;  Uaiwell, 
230;  Mamard,  239  ;  Herserenn,  23(: 
McCrMken,  £30;  Ulnaeweskl.  234, 
241;  Mlgaoorl  Mammatb,  230 ;  Honn- 
t^n  Rose,  230:  Needbftm  While,  238; 
Nerada.  231;  Memuau  TbomleBa. 
230;  NevRoehelle,  234;  Obnii>r,23I; 
Oranie'a  Crjatal,  237:  Ozark.  231 ; 
Fariih  Pink,  238;  Pamell,  231; 
Parker  Barir.  231  ;  Plsiu,  231; 
RatlibDn,  239;  Red  Hybrid,  231; 
Reiner,  231;  Role  Earl;.  231;  Sable 
Qaeeii,231:  Sadie, 231:  SBDCord.234; 
Heacor'aUamnioIb,  234;  Sea  Earlf, 
236,  Sinclair,  231;  Snyder,  234,  240; 
Stayman  Early.  231;  Stone  Hnrdy. 
234;  StejUnB  ThomloBl,  239;  Snc- 
ceas,  234;  Taylor.  25,  231,  240; 
Tecnmaeb,  231:  Teiu  Early,  232; 
Teiu  Hybrid.  238:  Tei*)  Pink 
Hybrid,  238  ;  Thompaon'i  Early 
Mammoth,  238;  Topay,  240:  TmmaD 
TbomleiB,  232;  Oncle  Tom,  233; 
WacbnHtt.  232;  Wallace,  232;  Wap- 
Ble,  232;  Warren.  232;  Wasbiniton, 
232;  WaitemTrinmph,235:  Weaton. 
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IRDEX 

519 

BI>eklMrriea  T«IWi«.  of- 

Botanical  relatlonahlp  of  tla 

bUek- 

2M;WlU™,2».Mli  Wllwn  Junior. 

23a:  WnodUnd,  23S. 

Botany  of  the  bramblsi.  Wn. 

groselloi.  443. 

boflMebeiTlei.  491. 

—  caMenved,  tM. 

BotryoapbiBria  ftillelno»a,  2»7. 

-  aewbem  hybridi.  135, 3M. 

Botiytis  patnla.  BOO. 

—  fntnre  of,  221.  ■ 

Bramble  crown-borer,  298. 

—  histoiTof,  221. 

-  dUeaiei,  2g4. 

-l8Bend.Zaa. 

—  monnUin.  219. 

-ins«ti.251. 

—  planta.  UIUdb,  121. 

-rMpbenw  hybrid,  W. 

—  botany  of.  303. 

-eroMlng.M. 

-iriDe,m, 

Bl«kuia.ei. 

-f6rtUl«n.Ior,e3. 

Breeding  enrrautl,  3TT. 

—  h»rdinoM  of,  100. 

Brinckl*.  William  D..  101. 

Brown  ral,  492. 

-mMketina.  82. 

Bad  motb.  2M. 

-planting.  07. 

BnSalo  beitry.  48S. 

-proHl..l03. 

-cnrmnt,  390,  482. 

-pn.nlna,70. 

Bush,  W.  H..  BTaporalor  of.  87. 

-K)ll(or,BI. 

—  tlltice  for,  N. 

—  nprootlni  plaOtitloai.  00. 
-yield  in  dried  Irait.  JOS. 

—  yield*  of,  101. 

-ro.ana,2T7.429. 

BUelieur™nu.35a,375. 

Cntodaiia  blEattatai.  278. 

Blark  Cnrmnt,  AmeriiMin,  3M.  *»\. 

-nni™rul8.278. 

En™pe»n,3e8,*73. 

Cteoma  Intersil  Hale,  285. 

-bmklebetry,4B8. 

-  ttLSpb*rries,  61, 158. 

-rlbli-alpini,442. 

hUtoiTof.  IS8. 

polUaMion,  IH. 

variBtiea.  160. 

Canadian  blneberry,  400. 

-ta-i.bem.31B. 

Cane  knot,  295. 

Canes,  cnttlneool,  73. 

BIncberry,  408,  499. 

—  anmber  to  the  hill,  72. 

Bombyi  chryBorrbo™,  SM, 

—  mori,  280. 

-aalklnuni,4D9. 

Book,  on  binh-fmlta,  513. 

Capnu  ablineatni,  2S3. 
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CsiilaiB.  BE. 
CulBrr*  wtenftrU,  S78. 
Cftywood.  A.  J.,  uooMd.  1(2. 
Caeldomrlft  fuinoaa,  £S1. 
~  ETOiinlkrliB.  4S0. 
Cecldomls  sp..  7SL 
Cepbui  lalegrar,  iX. 


CersB 


B,  ZT9,  « 


A  darU,  2 
C«reoipanh  ADcaiatl^  43B. 

—  rIbieoU,  411. 

—  roslcolk.  300. 

—  nibl,  300. 

Ctaelnnomha  uvdi.  £81. 
OhLneu  rmipberry,  150,  310. 
Cblonupi*  tarf  nnu,  iTT,  420. 
Cblttenden.  F.  H.,  qaoled.  270. 
Cblimri  plicate.  SSI. 
Chryiomyia  ftlblda,  301. 
Cicada  geplendecim.  270. 
Cimei  uralCu,  27S. 
CiD^lift  caUniiris,  £78. 
OI&dospDrlDm  cubUporum,  441. 

—  heibftrnm,  300. 
Clisiocampa  CsllIonilCB.  280. 

—  sp.,  431. 
CloQd-beny,  308. 


ClTpaoaphreria  Hendera^ 
—  NotariBll.  208. 
CwolnBlla  15-pnnotata,  2 
CoccomTces  Rabt,  il02. 


Comstock    and    SllncerUad.    i 


Coimopepla  camllei,  STS.  428. 
Cm(  oI  «*«pontlDa  boniei.  81. 

laytnc  dawn  ptaata.  21.  23 

Cotalpa  Unicera.  281. 
Crabro  uxmaaolatiu,  283. 
Cranbenr,  Tth,  EiOe. 
Cratea,  E2. 

Croiglnc,  remarki  on.  31. 
Cniini<HI1,lS4. 
CrTpbKflpbaJoB  blDOD^B,  281* 

—  qnadraplsi,  SBl- 

—  TMiiuttu",  282. 
GrIlBdnwporlam  SnU.  280. 
Cjoipid  leaf  (111.283. 
Oytoapora  Bnbl.  2W. 
GneiublUrU  Kibls.  440. 
CalUntinE  blaokberriee.  US. 

—  bUck^cap*,  60. 


^-  red  raapberriea,  40. 
OolUiatioD,  12. 
CultlvHlun,  11. 

imported,  418. 

—  bstnnical  doaciriptlon 

—  botany  of  444. 

—  CQttlDIS,  341. 
-eitentotoalttvitioc, 


-  item-Elidler.  438. 

-  tubercle,  430. 

-  worm,  Imported.  422. 


-  black,  Sl»,  37E. 
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CurninU,  bieedine.  STT. 

—  dnrWlon  of  plantstiona,  352. 

—  forUliien.  340. 

—  c&tbariDC  and  mu-ket(n(,  S4e. 

—  luitdinBSi,  B53. 

—  onuraental,  410. 

—  pUntinc.  SU. 

—  proflM,  354. 

—  prop»aatfon.  S41. 

—  recommendeil  vuiMles,  891. 

—  Boll  ud  Imsdon,  8M. 

—  Ihlnainc.  US. 

—  tlllMK.  M«. 

—  tralnlns.  348. 

—  naea  ot.  Ml. 
i-arfatiOQ  in.  375,  378. 


Cum 


r,  37Bi 


Baldwin,  388;  Bam  Up, 
St.  Gm«g,  385:  Bortin  No.  »,  38; 
Benia  SeedllnE.  379;  BlacV  EntUa) 
888 i  Black  Grape.  BBS:  Black  Hapki 
8B8i  BoBtoH  Iddy,  373:  Bionie,  371 
BiowD.Frniled,  38Bi  Bulat  Lodr 
bnneliad,  379,  CaneaaUo.  38Si  Cw 
wood  Seedllnit.  879:  Champagne,  370; 
Uhunpian,  379.  388;  ChenDneaHU, 
S85;  Cherry,  27fl,3Bli  Cl«rke'e  Sweet, 
886;  ClimbiQE,  SBO;  Cnndall.  39C 
Commoa  Black,  8S8:  Dbdh  WhlK 
380:  Dcaeret,  aW:  Dr.  Br«le,  880: 
DwBif  Black.  389;  Eclipee,  3BI):  Fny, 
380,  3BI:  Fertile,  385:  Fertile  d'j 
sera,  3S5:  Fertile  d'Ancleterre.  8 
Fertile  de  Bertin.  385;  Fertile  d( 
FaliaftO,  384,  385:  Glalredea  Sablana, 
3S2,3S1(  GIoneeaterBed.SSS:  Golden, 
390:  Qollath.  336]  Gondoin  Red,  882: 
Clreen-Fniil«d.38S;  Grosellier  k  Fmlt 
Conlenr  de  Ctaolr.  379:  Groaeillier 
Boose  1  Groaae  Fralt.  384:  Groaae 
Rouge  de  Boolocne,  385:  HaUve  de 
Bertin,  383.  385:  Hoa«liton  Castle, 
338;  Imperial  Biauo,  888:  Imperial 
Jaonn,  882;  Imperial  White,  3S0:  Im- 
perUl  Eellow.  382:  Jelly,  380;  Kniabt 


Early  Red,  382:  Kiil«lit  large  Bed, 
382:  Enlsht  Sweet  B«d,  SB2i  La 
Caneaae,  835;  La  Fertile,  3B3i  La 
HatlvB,  183,  385:  Lakewood,  383; 
Lam-Bauehed  Red,  384 ;  La  Ver- 
BailWae.385:  Lee,  389:  London  Mar- 
ket. 883:  LondonRed,  333,381;  Long- 
Bnuehed  Holland.  888:  Long-Bancbed 
Bed.  383. 384:  Macrocarpa,  385:  Uag- 
nnm  Bonnm,  383;  Harrln  Seedling, 
833)  Hay's  VictorlB,  380;  MiUa'  No. 
iO.23.ZS  and  29,  383.384)  Morgan! 
Bed,  884:  Horgan'e  White,  38S:  North 
Star,  834)  Ogden'a  Black  Grape,  338: 
Pallaaa,384:  Palmer  Sweet  Red.  884: 
Pbeaaanl'a  Eye,  37Bi  Pitmaaton 
Sweet  Red,  384;  Pomona,  384 1  Prince 
Albert.  384.  381;  Prince  of  Wall 
389:  Qneea  Vletoiia.  385:  Baby  Ci 
tie,  386;  Red  Croaa,  334;  Red  Dutch, 
377.  384.  381:  Red  Dntoh  Long- 
Bnncbed.  383;  Bed  Gnpe,  385,  380 1 
Red  Provence,  382:  Ree'rea'  White, 
380:  Ruby,  386;  Rnaslan  Gmn, 
Sanndera,  390{  Select,  885;  S 
Bnnched  Red,  383, 835:  surer  etrined, 
335:  Stewart,  385;  Storrs  &  Harriaon 
Co. 'aNo.  1,335:  Striped  Frolted. 385 1 
TrBnai>aient,3e5:  Traaapacent  Blanc 
385;  Tranaparent  White,  385;  Ver 
■alUaiae.  BBS,  391:  YeraBllles,  881 
Vletorift,  388,  391:  Wamer'a  Re 
Gniiie,  386;  Warrior'a  Grape,  38e 
Whits  Antwerp.  838:  White  Olfntoi 
38«:  While  Crystal,  886:  White 
Doloh.  388:  White  Grape.  38( 
White  Holland,  386)  White  Imperial. 
382,  388,  387,  391:  While  LeEborn, 
38«:  Wbite  Pearl,  388,  3B7;  WUte 
ProTence,  387;  White  Teraaillalae. 
387:  vnider,  887,  391;  Wilmot'a  Red 
Grape,  366. 

Corrants.  yield,  353. 

CulluTed  blackberry.  154,884. 

Cottlngs,  cnnaot.  341. 

~  goosebeny.  380. 
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Du^bmr.  4VT. 
Dotlnei  Blom,  BOO. 
I>UTKn>l>*  MUtlpUa,  KS. 

— btcoior,  am. 

—  etBadwUn>.80S. 

—  »c»l>n>-TiUin»,  am. 
Bawun,  jAckson,  qnot«d,  492, 
DMlcphlla  UnuU.  430. 
Depth  Df  pUaUnc,  11. 
I>«wb«tTlM.  133.  241. 

—  dlitlDfoIihsd  from  blxskbsrrlH,  ^ 

—  dnntlou  of  pUatsUDiii.  143. 

—  fartUlun  for,  13». 

—  hsidines)  of,  144. 

—  Matory  and  fntnn,  132. 

—  killlDCplAnta.  144. 


—  reeommended  virletlM,  350. 

—  (oU  for,  ISS. 

—  loiitlisni,  343.  S4e. 

—  tUluN  for,  141. 

—  Tleld  of.  14S. 
Dewben;,  328. 
OeirbeniM.  varitties  of— Albino  WhlM. 

MS;  Aiilhlnb>nih.247;  Anstli 
pmTsd,24J;  BsTtel,  132,  2U:  1 
24Si  ColoBBSl.  244;  Cook's  Bard]', 
248i  CmlBl  White,  346:  Fiiirfi 
24S;  Qeer.  244;  Oenfrnl  Onnt,  3* 
Homboldt,  247;  Latlmei  Seedlli 
244  ;  LoEiiibem,247;  LncredB.  i: 
MB,  260;  Lneretls's  8Uter.245;  Mv 
moth,  249,  240;  Mammoth  Whil 
24«:  MumtHi.  24S;  Uarei,  24S,  25 
Never  FaU,  245;  Frimiu,  248;  Ba 
lord,  24fl;  Skudt  Chief,  21i>;  Wssb- 
Inston  Belle,  250;  WUCe  Dewberry, 


3M:   WQton'a  Wblle.  BtSj  Windom, 

S4«. 
Dewee,  Oerud,  onoted.  IBS. 
Dlabrotlca  13-poncUta.  2g2. 
Dliporthe    (ChoroiUte)    eonervtceu, 

—  (TelTutaca)  (lUatihila.  3»7.       [440. 

—  (Chonntate)  obacnra,  SK. 

—  THwndlta,  440. 

—  (Tetnutao)  iMtelUU.  2S& 

—  (CbimMt*te)  atnuDellK,  43S. 

—  •yDEBneila.  S7. 


DiaatiEtli  tibemlii,  410. 
Diastrophtia  Busettli,  SO. 

—  ciunitiBfDrmla,  282. 

—  Klueaidii,  283. 

' — nebnloaoB.  283. 

—  radleiim.  283. 

—  tuTKldit.  2S3. 
Dletrn«  FnnEulie,  2S7. 
Dtatrniella  ribesla.  440. 
DidTmoflphsria  Hanltobenaia,  Z9S. 
Diplodla  DeamesBU.  441. 

—  mbl,  290. 


DIstaam  mptzt.  0. 

Dodooa's  deacriptioB  of  nupbarty,  187. 

Dodoen,  qooled,  222. 

DoiTphora  decemlineata.  431. 

Dothldea  rlbeaU.440. 

Donble-bloanm,  281. 

—  pink  bnmbles,  llA,  335. 

—  white  brtmbles,  153,  aS5. 

Drjln«  hlMkberrtea,  120. 

—  laspberriBrriea,  7T. 
DiTocampa  aenataria.  280. 

DnraUon  of  plantations,    blackberry. 
black-cap,  99.  (isj. 
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B.»poraU»l  rMpburrj  Indnatrr.  88. 

-timB«Qiilp«d.  98. 

Evaporator  l™lldlnm.»7. 

]>warf  blasbvnr,  4M,  488. 

—  nupbarrT.  S14. 

Eiartema  eioleta.  429. 

Beeop.!.  BiolBtno..  4», 

Bip08o«.4. 

Eli>igDuatiulla.i»0. 

FaU  planting.  7. 

-longlj«..48e. 

-plowinB.6. 

—  nmbcllBU,  4W. 

Fen«ullaT«UTa,440. 

Empamatt»I>Ictk,4ZS. 

Fetmi»ts.e. 

Emuratla  atlmoln,  217. 429. 

blockf  apa,  S3. 

EDdropia  armataiia,  430. 

corrmU.  840. 

dewberriea.  138. 

Tarietiaa,  403. 

KDOBsberrlas.  3S9. 

Fetid  sorrant,  487. 

Enltiix  cnenniBrii,  282. 

Pi  re  nwpbenr.  155. 

Flowering  currant.  413,  482. 

Emlphe  hnamll,  290. 

Fomearlbis.  441. 

Forbes,  onotad,  253, 

—  trirlnffta,  278,  428. 

PorelnB-hoiiso,  drylnf  berriet  In,  78, 

Enchiitni  varlolaris,  275. 

-  raspberries  and  blacliberrieB.  28. 

BDCtostla  ehloroleararla,  278. 

Form  (or  maklne  borry  erat™,  34, 

Endemii  botrana.  277. 

Foi.r-lln8dlMf-bn*.415. 

Eiifllc)ilarlbeaiiB,419. 

Fa«arlnm(I)Bnbl,2»l. 

Faaidlnm  Tnmaco.  441. 

taaciata.  278,  420. 

Fa^Bporlum  Babl.  291. 

—  Inlemipto  fasdata,  278. 420. 

PutniB  of  tbe  blackberry.  221, 

Eapioctla  ctrysDrrhcea,  280,  431. 

ted  raspborrj,  1B«. 

GalDBba,  0.  B.,  qaoted,  108. 

vartetlea  of.  IflS. 

Garden  eoirant.  botanical  denirlpt 

-raapbenr.SU. 

Eoslroma  ptnnaU,  430. 

EotnpeU  traniveriLaU.  430. 

—  cnrranti.  849. 

-thefnilt.aB. 
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OeoerBDlilcHl  TsristloD  In  filbea,  444. 
Gei-brda,  Joha,  plotare  of  TaapbcTryt 
QerBTde'a  Herb^.  nnotsd.  3M.         II8B. 


OnomODlamalBawtyls,  2»T. 

QodronU  nreBolns,  442. 
Goff,  FiDteasoi,  qaoted,  280. 
Ooldeo  cnmiDt,  390,  482. 
Goossberriea.  35T. 


Mini 


—  Ame 


Tarielles  little  kso 


—  hardlMBi  of.  STl. 

—  histoiT  ana  tntnre.  30 

—  k«i)inB,  308. 

—  ornunent^,  413. 

—  plnnUnt,  863. 

—  ptoflt«,  373. 

—  propBgaUoii  at.  39B. 

—  (oBlons  of  wlapliitton 

—  «oll  and  locution  for. ; 

—  thlnnluE,  X6. 

—  tiH»ee,364. 

—  tnlnlnc.  See. 

—  iu«  of,  S«S. 


GooKbeniss.  vuletlM  of— Amerleaa 

ClDBter.  400:  American  Bed,  400; 
AmeriCBa  Bed  Jacket,  413 ;  Araeri»n 
Seedllne,  400 :  Apex.  S8ft ;  Ailon 
Seedllnc.  40g;  Blncher.  404 ;  Cedar 
Hill,  402;  Champion.  800,  418:  Chan- 
Uagna. 404,412:  Closter, 40O ;  Oolam- 
bni,405,  412;  Crown  Bob,  405,  413: 
Crystal.  402;  Dominion,  400.  412; 
Downlna,  SM.  413;  Duloh  Joe,  400; 
Earlr  Bnlphnf,40e;  Enile't  Tellow, 
400 :  Excellent,  400 ;  Eicelalor,  400 ; 
Frontanao,  400;  Graeilla.  406;  Hale 
Golden. 402;  Hedcehos.  406;  Hobb'i 
Seedllnft,  400;    Honahtoa,  306,  400, 

itrj,  408,  412 ;  Jewatt,  400;  Jolly 
ir.  406:  Keepsake.  407;  Lady 
UD,  407;  Lancaahite  Lad.  407, 
Leveller,  4flT;    Lord   Beaeaos- 


Indn 


402;  NeveU  Seedline. 


o;  OliloPro- 
Iiac,400;  Ohio SeedllDS, 400;  Onnie, 
4«»;  Oreeon  Jnmbo.  403;  Pale  Bed, 
400;  Pearl,  101,  413:  Fortaae,  40T; 
PorallDp,  407:  Qneen  oE  IheWbitea, 
407;  Bed  Champagne,  407:  Red 
Jacket,  401,  408:  Red  Warrineton. 
408 :  Robert'!  Sveetvater,  400 ; 
SmllluE  Beantr,  408:  Bmltb.  401; 
Splneleu,  40B:  St.  C1^r,400;  Stein. 


1.408; 


;  Snnaet 


408:  Tally-ho,  408:  Thnnoper.  409; 
Tree,  401:  Triumph,  40S.  412;  Vie- 
torla,  401 ;  WeUlacum  Glorr.  400, 412 1 
Whinham'i  Indnetrj,  406:  White 
Eacle,  400:  Whitesmith.  400,  412; 
Woodward's  WhlMsmitb,  400. 

Gooaebecriea,  yield.  871. 

Gooaebeny,  ancient  namei,  BM. 

—  fruit-worm.  418, 

—  botanical  deicrlpllon.  401. 

—  clniter-cnp.  438. 
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OortTiu  utaphiiwtii,  430. 

—  nitels,  27». 
Ooumi.  49S. 
Qoatrcall  beetle,  2C2. 
GrftfliDE  cooaeberrleB.  383. 
GTHpUoUieitiDm  psrBBltiinuQ,  441, 
GrwhlQin  (raelle,  301. 

^  pniinoa]t>eB.  301. 
GrapW  commi,  280,  *31. 

—  fMinni,  431. 

—  proffne,  431. 


GiOBelles,  337. 

—  botany  of.  443. 

—  oroSBllie,  38. 

Babnuyne  scrlpta,  Zn, 
Uadens  smimtatrli.  430. 

—  arctics,  430. 

—  Ullnoldei,  2JB, 
Hale.  J.  H.,  qnoted.  118. 
Hallett,  E.  A.,  qooled,  13. 
Haltlca  cDcamedB.  %2. 
Haploa  LecDDtel.  280. 
Hardlneu.  IB. 

—  of  blackberries.  IK. 

imrraiita,  853. 

dewberriBB.  144. 

gooseberrieB,  S7I. 

red  raapberriee,  SI. 

Barpiiihonu  TariaDOB,  ZS2 

HarveaUne  blackberri^A,  1 


—  dewberrleB. 


BenderBonU  platniiu,  900. 


HersUne,  Diild  W..  UL 
High  blaekbenr.  334. 
—  huckleberry.  405, 490. 


t,  378. 


— dewberry,  132. 

—  —  —  eooseberry.  390. 

—  —  —  purple  cane  raspberry.  177. 

— red  raspberry,  ISO. 

HoisoeteeU  Kelseyl.  440. 
Horuontal  drier 


nckleb 


*.4B1. 


Hybrid  red 

~  blackberry  and  dewbeny,  238. 

—  cnrraat  and  aDoseberry.  484. 
Hydnecla  eataphraota,  430. 

—  sltella.  2TB,  430. 
HymenopBlB  ulera.  301. 
Bypereh«rialo.280.  431. 
Hyperplatyi  aaterus.  431. 


ni.  431. 


Hypbantrlttci 


ea.  280,  430. 


HypDennB  Sambnel.  301. 
Hypocrea  rata,  298. 
Hypodorma  oommone,  2SB. 

—  Ylreoltomm.  299. 
Byppa  zytiaoldea,  27V. 
HystsHam  aafustatom,  290. 

—  eonflneng.  209. 

—  encalypti,  29B. 

—  pnlicare  Tar.  anmstatnai,  200. 

—  Bnbi,  29B. 

—  TltloolnlD,  a»9. 
Bysterocraphlam  Mori  vltlcolnm, 

—  Bnboram,  290. 

—  vlUcslam  RubonUD,  209. 

Imported  currant-borer,  418. 

-ironn,  422. 

Insects,  bramble.  Important,  292. 
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InucM.  srawllfl,  4U. 
—  iniBelle.  teas  ImpolUuit.  127. 
turlopeli  GrwiuMh  Wl- 
ItiIiu  in 


Janiu  flftTlvaDtrls.  420. 

—  lutstec,  iSe. 

JaiUineaa  ruiibeniH,  140,  S21. 

—  wliie-bsnT,  148, 1S3, 321. 
Jspau  Ooldeu  H&rberry,  140. 
Jnnebenie*,  901. 

Keaitlntf  gnwn  gooaeberriea,  MG 
KllUnc  blukben?  plants.  124. 

—  black  rMpberry  planti,  W. 

—  dflwbenr  plontB.  141. 
KtlD-dri«.  es. 

Lkchnelli  rnfo-Dlinces.  302. 
LacoB  crlBpatit,  277, 
Land  (or  butli-rraUB,  5. 

—  mui&ceinenlof.  12. 

—  praparatlon  ot,  0. 
Idaioptera  (aiinoBB,  281. 
late  gnwUi,  19. 
LaxoMoSa  roBaeeana,  277. 
Larerini  goiwabcniei.  SS0. 

LeaC-raiU.  S90. 


jrblaekberriu, 


— -BpotB,  288. 

Leafy-elnai 

XMsalnm  ernosbati.  423 

—  FitcbU,  276. 

—  ribli,  438. 
Iiecrthla  ■pectcHi,  302. 

—  tiipsMalBtB,  302. 
Lecend,  blackben?,  223. 
Leparcyraea  arffent«a,  485. 
LeptoeloBBui  phrllDpiui,  428. 
LeptoBpbBria  DoUolom,  2)8. 

—  ftueella.  298. 

IisIltoaCtomaTlFKalloniin  rnbl 
Leptothi^Din  Tolcarc,  300. 


UB. 


Llb«ii«1Ia  roan.  300. 
LiCUnedeileea.  3S. 
UmenlUa  nnnla.  431. 

onloB  anripUla,  231. 
Location.  3. 

—  for  blaek^eapa,  62. 

eoimnta.  B3B. 

dewberriea,  137. 

Booaebarrim,  858. 

^  -^  red  raapbenifla,  44. 

ig  blackberry,  324. 

dnater  blaekberrlea,  220. 

Looee-cloatsr  blaekbeirieB,  238. 

LapMoBtoma  MnsspldataDI,  208. 

nemorBsm,  208. 

cropbnlarlB.  203. 

Lophoderns  Tolntlnana,  277. 

ett,  Capt.  Joalab.  mentloiwd.  9 
Low  blackbem^,  328. 

—  blnebwry. 

—  bnah  blackberry,  330. 
Loxotienla  maacalana.  273. 

Ltdd,  T.  T.,  reported,  21. 

Macrodactrlna  aninstalni,  200. 

stibBplnDBiu,  20S. 

snitormli,  20«. 
Uaenuporiom  pnnetUoniie.  SOO. 

—  mill,  300. 
Macroalpliom  mtdeolam.  273. 

lamntra  pleta.  271, 430. 

fanacenieDt  of  land  atWr  planUns, 
12. 
Market,  boah-frnlu  for,  2. 
Marketlns.  32. 

—  blackbeniea.  110. 

—  blMk-capa.  SS. 

—  earranta,  840. 

—  dewberrlBB.  143. 
"  gooBeberriOB,  387. 

—  rod  roapberrlea.  AB. 
Msmonla  riblcola,  441. 
Uarbero'.  14«,  3U. 
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Medletn&l  qutitr  of  bUckborrlBi. 
MelaitDpTCe  crispata,  27T. 
MelnDHQOrn  BtilteB.  M2. 
MelAuconlam  grUflUn,  300' 
Lft  pnlvU-nyilna,  *• 


a.tH. 


MalmoplB. 

Mslnnotoi  commonla,  £81. 
Metiola  mHnu,  297. 

—  laneoin™,  287. 
MeUUns  rabl,  282. 
MataSDliiBris  uilaometni,  298. 

—  aeplncola.  288. 
Ulcsroconiii  llmburia,  2TS,  430. 
MiciosphairB.  crosanlariB,  438. 
MUdew,  gooseberry.  3T3, 133, 
UIseeUonMns  bramblM,  14fl. 

—  boih-fmlU.  485. 
Miuonri  enmiit,  482. 
MlBtletoe  of  blickbenr.  KS. 
Monlllii  fmcticaDB,  292. 
MoDoerepldlDB  yegDertinna,  281. 
Monoptisdmaa  mbl,  273. 
Mooutftlii  blMkbeny.  219,  327. 
Molberry,  304. 

UnlchliiK.  13. 

—  blBckbeirlM.  110, 
Myelols  eonTolntelK  41B. 
Urttlupii  pomorum,  £76. 439. 
Myiormia  Mro-vlridlB.  300. 
Mmu  Tibii.  4t«. 

Knmogporit  rows,  300. 
Native  currant  irorm.  42S. 
KsbnskB,  eipeiimeDti  la,  11.  24. 
-nlntBr-kminein,24, 
Nectorovhon  lutDcn,  428. 
N«trla  clDDHbHrliiB.  43«.  440. 

—  ribls.  440. 


*  Blamt 
LB  trimacolatr 


N«morta  chlorolencarla,  278. 
NeptlcDlH  rnbifollelli,  278. 
—  v111obbUii,27S, 


NtbIoi  ansiuUitiii.  275, 

—  destmclor,  7IS, 

—  raphanns,  275. 

Ob«ras  falmacolata,  2SB. 

—  penpicilUta,  288. 

—  trlpnDGtata,  268. 

-■  rosea.  431. 

OdjnBnis  CatsUllcnsla,  257. 
CEcantbaB  nlveuB,  252. 
tEdemaala  conclnna,  278. 
Orbilta  TliKiB*.  302,  442. 
Onhellmnm  ilabeRimimi.  275. 
Oreria  antiqna,  429. 
OrlenUl  isipbeiTlBS.  144. 
Ornamental  brambles.  150. 

—  enrranti  and  gooseberrlei.  413. 
OCloTbTSchai  plclpes,2S2. 

—  alnguluii.  2S2. 
Oyer-ptodnctlon  of  blank- 
OilptUui  delavaHcna,  2T7 

—  DlcrocUlstni,  277. 

—  tenoldaelUns.  277. 


Pala  blnebeiry.  4119. 

Paoniaa  sicieutaa,  280. 
Paria,  4-notata,  282, 
Parrj,  Charles,  anotett,  264. 
FanleT-lftayed  blackberry.  33 
Fempalla  irowniliirlfe.  118. 
Pemphlina  rnbl.  27B. 


FotropboTB  pruiuta.  4S9. 


104. 


u3i.z.iit>,Goog[c 


Peileiila  Thftbaibirlna,  302. 
P«lu  lacanU,  S02. 

—  BCBbro-TlUoM,  302. 

—  sabochraeei,  SDS. 


Phom*  herbaram,  BM. 

—  lathalla,  289. 
Fhorblaep.,  zeo. 
PboiDpurla  comptuiB.  277. 
FhrsKmldlim  iaerBBiatnm  srscUe.  301. 

—  ccutUe,  301. 

—  rabl,  a»0. 

—  mbl-ldBl.  ZBO. 
PhrUutlnlft  inffslU,  US. 
PhrUasciia  flavlyeDtrla,  426. 

—  trimMolataa,  282. 
PliTllopt«n  oblDuglfolia,  427. 
FbrllDBliela  blcolor,  2W. 

—  cn)BBalarDe.440. 

—  rnbonun,  2BB. 

—  T&riabilis.  SOS. 

FhraalcuporB  ericuteea  (Isbrata,  207. 
Fickeii,  msoaeement  of.  SI. 
Plckine  blackberries,  110. 

nDeblDg  iodue  shoots.  18. 
Plaatlnc,  anUiar'i  eiperlence  la,  9. 

—  blukberriei.  113. 

—  bluk-eapa.  ST. 

—  eorranM,  844. 

—  depth  of,  11. 

—  devberrles,  130. 

—  cooaebeirlea.  803. 

—  red  mpbenieB,  48. 

nanta,  care  of  whan  recalved.  10. 
Plasmopora  rlblcoU.  442. 
Platyiamla  eeeropU,  2ao.  431. 
Pleonectria  Berolinenvts,  440. 
Fllnr.  qnoted.  233. 
Plowrlghtlk  rlb«9l*.  440. 


Piadloeapsiu  llnutiu.  IIG. 
PcBcllopCen  prolnogft,  42S. 
PolUnatioD,  hand-,  SS. 
—  effect  dI  iprarliiE  on,  31. 
~  of  btackberrles.  U4. 


—  proinei  *31. 
FolrporaB  ribli.  441. 
PreparaUon  of  the  land.  0. 
FHonoi  Utleolii.  2S;. 
PrlBUphon 

—  mflpee.  425. 
Prochcrodes  tr 


Proden 


L  LnsateUa.  Z 


dewberries,  14ft. 

gooaebeirlee,  372. 

red  raapberriea,  AS. 

Proflt  In  ths  iMt  hnaliel 
Propagation,  25. 

—  of  hlackberriei.  IDS. 
black-espe,  B5. 

dewberriea,  138. 

gooiebBirfet,  850. 

—  —  red  raspbarriea,  45. 
Fnwople  afBiili.  433. 

—  ap.,  28S. 
Prnnlng,  10. 

—  blackberries,  117. 

—  bl»ek-c»p«,  70. 

before  planllnB,  OB. 

—  dewberries.  141. 

—  BOOsebeiTlea,  HH. 

—  red  raspborrlBi.  4S. 
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PlerODDS  ribeiii,  4Z2. 
Pncdnla  IntentitlaUs.  289. 

—  Peekluia.  28S. 

—  pslchella.  U2. 


Pyrophili  pTramidoldes.  279. 
PynhoKtU  IbeIibIIs,  2ffl. 
p3Trht(L  axpiimena.  279- 

—  nmbca.  27B. 

Bake  for  Eatherlni  csnes,  IS. 
Rupberriei.  black.  198. 

—  dryine.  77. 


-red.  43. 

—  lenaltsoteiota 

nB.40. 

lea   of-Ab«l. 

Aome.  173:   Ada 

100;  AddlaoD 

Alden,    101, 

Allen.  182,  213; 

Allen  Bed  Fr 

Uflc 

r,  109;  Alpine 

200: 

Amaion,  200.  203,  American  Blfwk 

rican 

Red,  IK:  Ameri 

an  Red  Cane 

192; 

Aretlc.    181;    A 

■nold   Orange. 

Arnold  Red.  300; 

AnguBl  BUck.  1 

Idl;  Autumn  Bl 

Babbit.  161:  Ba 

tMk.  178;  Ba 

acotk 

nal,  102;  Baker.  200j  Bnldlni't 
Gboice,  188:  Baldwin's  Oholee.  106: 
Bamet^OO;  Barter,  212;  BsniatDrth, 
200;  Beckner,  162:  Beckwlth,  ITS; 
Beebe.ie2;  BeeMTe,212:  Belle,  162; 
Belle  de  FonCenay,  203 ;  Bells  d'Or- 
leans.  203;  Belmont,  163:  Bltcar 
Seedlini,  200;  Black,  201;  Binffton. 
162;  BoaaniB.  163;  Braekett's  101, 
169;  BrKDdywIne,  102:  Brentford 
Cane,  201;  Brentford  Bed,  201; 
Brentford  Wbll«.  201;  Brlnckl6'» 
Orsnie.  20T:  Bristol,  103;  Bromler 
Hin,  201;  Bronie  Queen,  102.  212; 
Burler,200:  BnrllngtoB,  301 :  BamB. 
182;  Boiler.  163;  Canada.  163: 
Canada  ited.  193;  Cardlna!,  179; 
Carleton.  212;  Carman.  162;  Caro- 
line, 179;  Carpenter  No.  1.193;  Car- 
penter No.  3,  180;  Carpenter  Seed- 
llnE.163;  Carter  Proliflc,  201;  Cata- 
wlssa.  ITO;  Centennial.  103:  Cincin- 
nati Red  Antwerp.  212 ;  Citizen.  179 ; 
Cbamplon.  103;  tibamplaln,  201: 
Chapman.  103;  Cliarlea  the  Bold.  301: 
Chester,  313;  Cheaterfleld,  163 ;  Cblll 
MoothlT.211;  Christine, 301:  Chnrcb- 
man'i  Snperb.  IM;  CUrke,  201; 
CUne,302;  Coleman  No.  1,  193;  Cole 
Frollfli;,  103:  Colonel  Wilder,  203: 
ColoBsal,  170;  Colambian,  179;  Com- 
mon Black,  161;  Common  Red,  193; 
Conover.  193;  Conrath,  103:  Cook's 
Seedllni.  313;  Cope.  202:  Corinth, 
183;  Cornish,  202;  Cornwall's  Pro- 
lific, 2O0;  Cottier  BverbearinB,  163; 
02;  Craig,  213:  Craw- 


ford,  1 


3:  Crei 


D  Bed, 


d  0,102;  Bagley  Fecpet- 


antj,  103 ;  Crimioi 
Cluster.  213;  Ctimaon  Queen,  213; 
Cromwell,  163;  Crystal  White.  202: 
Camberland.  1B3;  Cashing,  303:  Cuth- 
bert,  «.  103,  199 ;  Cntbneh'i  Prince 
of  Wales,  208:    Daily  Bearing,  163; 

202:    Diadem,  302;    DieUIOT,    170; 
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;    Doolittle'i  Red- 


RavpbeirieQ,  varlc 
Dooiittle,  150,  1 
flaiond  Black-cap,  180 :  Doomare, 
U4 :  DorcheiUT,  164 ;  Doubb-beutne 
Ked.MS;  Donblfrbearine  Yellow. 211; 
DowDluK,  203:  DnhriDE.  203;  I>aD- 
can.  104,  IS);  Dyack  Swdllng.  203; 
Barhart.  184;  Esrlj  Clnster.  185; 
Early  ProUfle,  165.  180,  203;  Early 
Biehmond,  213;  Early  White,  213; 
EasterDKlnK.133;  EboD  Branty,  1«5; 
Eboay.  I6S;  Elluibelh,  213;  Elllg' 
dale.  130;  Elm  Clty.213;  Elsie, IBS; 
Emily.  203:  Emperor.  165;  Empire. 
203:  EheIIsIi  Black,  201;  EncliBh 
Brown.  132;  Encliah  Cane,  203;  Eng- 
liib  Giant.  203:  Enitllsh  Globe.  203: 
Endlsb  Purple,  132.  219;  EniliBb 
Bed.  182, 192 ;  EnallBh  Bed  Cane,  213; 
English  White.  203;  Erie,  136; 
Erwood  EverbeariniE.  213 ;  Eureka 
165,1) 


lasting 


165;  False  Bed  A 


Florei 


4.165;    Fon 


;  Ponr- 


Seasons  Bed.  204 ;  Four-Seasons  Yel- 
low, 204;  Framboaler  k  Groa  Fntlt, 
aOB ;  Framboiier  Conlear  de  Chair, 
203;  Franconla.  204;  French,  204, 
2141  French  ETerbearina.  204 ;  Fnl- 
ton.  204 ;  GanarEua.  180;  Qardec.  180; 
Garden  KaBVberry,  182;  Gardiner, 
180;  Garnet.  180;  Ganlt,  166:  Gen- 
eral Negley.  166;  General  Pstlersoo, 
204  ;  Genesee,  204  :  OilUrd  Seedling, 
205:  Gladstone,  ISO;  Golden  Alaska, 
215;  Golden  Cap.  1B1.  166;  Golden 
Pragne,205; 


;   Golden 


I,  106;  Grant. 


215;  Grape,  205;  Grape  Vine.  1 
Gray,  186;  Green,  166;  Gregg, 
1T8;   Grieia.  ITS:   Bale  Early,  1 


HaraUton,  187;  Humibal.  UTl  Ban- 
seU,  44,  IM;  Harkneu,  163:  Har- 
ris. 194;  Harrison,  IBI;  HaskeU 
VaUOK,  lET;  Ekyna  Seedling.  167: 
Hawkeye,  1ST:  Hawkins  Orange, 
215;  Heebner,  205;  Henrietta,  Ha; 
Herstine.  215:  HUbom.  lOT;  HU- 
dreth.  181;  Highland  Antwerp.  IM: 
Highland  Hard;.  104:  Birani.  216; 
Hiioa.lBT:  Hoag.iee;  Hopkins, 163: 
Homet.  205;  Howell,  210;  Howland'a 
Red  Antwerp.   209;    Hndson  Bivor 


ville,   I 
moth.  ] 


HybrlJ 
;    Idaho, 


,  168; 


Imperial.  205:  Imperial  Red. 
tmtwrial  White,  203:  Indiana,  163; 
Ironclad,  168 ;  1.  X.  L.,1B4;  Joboson. 
216;  Johnston's  Sweet,  189:  Joslyn. 
164:  Joaet,  206;  Kafy  Everbearing, 


68:   Kan 


i,  168.  17 


While 


e,  210 : 


:   Klni 


Kirtiand,  213;  Knevetl  Giant,  206; 
Knevelt's Bed  Antwerp, 209;  Krelgh. 
216;  Lady  Ann.  206;  Large-Fniited 
Monthly.  206;  Largs  Orange,  209: 
Large  Red,  200;  Large  While.  218; 
LIndley.  216;  Llndaey.lOO;  Linton, 
216;  Little.  16B;  Little  Prolific,  218; 
Longworth.  200;  Lord  BeaeoDsfleld. 
206;  Lord  Eimooth, 209;  LoBtBnbiea. 
208;  Lotta,  163, 176;  London.  104, 199; 
Lovett.lOB;  Lnm  Everbearing.  ITO ; 
Lnm  Yellow   Caoada,  170;    Macom- 

Mammoth  Cluster,  170;  Mauwartng 
No.  1.  ITO;  Marlboro,  IB5. 1S91  Mary, 
195;  Mason's  8eedlio«  Grape,  285: 
May  King,  170;  May  Orange,  2101 
McCormick,  170:  MeCracken.  ITO; 
Merkel.  181 ;  Mendocino,  310  ■  Mere- 
aiCbClneen,ig5:  Mervellla de Qnaira 
Saisons,  204:  Miami,  170:  Mlshlgao, 
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Rupbecries,  vatletlsB  of — 
195;   Miller.  IM,  199:    Hlllft  DaHj. 
170;  MUlBT  Favorite.  IM.  216;  MtLls, 
170:    Milla'NQ. 1.170:   MlUa' No.  7, 


,  171; 


r;NflbrBekH 


217 ;  NeniiihK, 
■  EverbMrim;. 
NflVf  ProltBc, 


IJl;  Newark.  217:  New 
207:  New  Haiea.  171;  1 
217;  New  Bed  Antwerp,  205;  New 
Rocbelle.lSl;  Niajtara.  190:  Norfolk, 
JTl;  NoMhern  Wonder,217;  North- 
field,  171 ;  North  RWer  Antwerp.  2D:>; 
NorihumberUud  Flllbaaket.  207 ; 
Norwalk,  207;  Norwood,  182;  Notiinj 
bBio  i^rlet,  207 :  October  Red.  204  \ 
Oetobor  Yellow.  204 ;  Ohio,  171,  I'll: 
Ohio  Everbearlnc,  ISS.  172:  Olathe. 
».  20S;  Older. 


172,  i: 

172:  Onrnie. 


sKiDE 


.   172;   Oaceols,  IM:    Ourk. 


Nob.  1  and  2,  lOB;  Patrician,  208: 
Peari.  190:  Fenasylvanlan,  190: 
PercT.  182:  Perfection.  190 ;  FhUadel- 
phln.  182;  PhoBnii.217;  Pilate,  2C8; 
Pioneer.  173;  Pomona.  197,  Foschar- 
■ky.  Nos.  3.0,  15. 173:  Pride  of  Kent. 
208;  Pride  of  theHudBon.208;  Prifle 
of  the  Market.  173;  Pride  of  the 
West,  173;  Prince  Globose.  209: 
Prince  of  Wales,  208 ;  Princesi  Alice. 
309 ;  PrOBreas,  173  :  Prollfle  Red.  209 ; 
FroBser.  201:  Fnllman,217;  Purple 
Cane,  182;  Farple  Dalcet.  182 :  Purple 
Pniliilc.  182;  Queen  Marcnerite,  217i 
Queen  ot  the  Market,  193;  Qneen  of 


the  West.  173:  Qnlubr'a  Favorite. 
IDS;  Baneocss.  197;  Raniom  Ever- 
bearini.  173 ;  Bed  Antwerp.  209 :  Red 
Cane.  182.  200;  Bed  Cluster.  217; 
Relelder.  197;  Redfleld.  182:  Red 
iDiprrial,  194:  Red  Pearl,  IW:  Red 
Prolific.  182;  Red  Sweet,  209;  Red 
Qneen,  M7;  BellsnM,  183;  Kei,173: 
Re;es.l73:  Richardson,  217;  Rider, 
217:  Riley'a  Eirlj.  217 :  Rivers' Or- 
Uonthly,  2DG: 


■a'  YbIIo 


Claslcr,  173;  Kogera' Victoria.  211; 
Koyal  Church,  107;  Russell  Bed.  200 ; 
Knby,  217;  Bandell.  173;  Balier'e 
Everbearina  Red.  183;  Barah,  183: 
Sanndera.  217:  Saunders'  Hybrid. 
183 ;  Saunders'  No.  «i.  173 ;  Savanna, 
173:  Scarlet,  1B7;  Scarlet  Qem,  187; 
Semper  Fidells,  200:  Seneca.  174; 
Shaffer.  183;  Shaffer  Seedllni,  No. 
5,  183;  Shnrpe.  209:  Shori-jolnted 
Cane,  218;  Silver  Queen,  210 ;  Bluton 
Thoni1eiB,174;  Sir  John. 210;  Skow- 
heian,  174;  Smith  Oiant,  174; 
Smith's  Ironclad,  108;  Smith  No. 
2,  174;  Smith  ProUflo,  174;  Smith 
Fnrple.  183;  Souchetti,  210;  Sonhe- 
Esn.  174.  170:  Soathem  Red,  108; 
Southern  Thomiess.  1S8;  Spanish 
Black, 174;  Spray  Early,  174:  Spring- 
fleld,174;  Spring  Qrove,  210:  Stay- 
mau'a  No. 1,183:  Stayman's  No.  2, 
107:  Stayman's  No,  5.198;  Sl.Lonls. 
218;  StoBver,  107:  f 


t,  174 :   Supe 


1.  210:    Talbot,  211: 


,  leg;    Tall  Red   C 
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Ra^pberrlea,  varletleB  of — 
liBe,  WB;  Thompson'!  KIdb,  308; 
Thomi«on>  Sweet,  ITS;  Thundenr. 
ill :  Thvack,  19S ;  TawmWDd  Ko. 
Z.  ITS ;  Trastj.  IM :  Tnrklsh  Torlmn, 
!ll:  Tomer,  lS8;Twlce-beitriiiK, 203: 
Trier,  175,  170;  Termonl,  21J ;  Vke- 
PrBBidenl  Cope,  S02 ;  Vii»-FreBident 
french,  204;  Victor,  218;  Yietoria 
211;  VlTcinii,  ITS;  Tirctuls  Bed 
198;  Wsde,  nS:  WBlkBr,211;  Witer 
loo,  318;  Waters'  Bueoeas,  1T4;  WRt 
■on'i  SeedlinE,2IS;  W&nrecan, 218 
Wslih,198;  Westchester,  ITS  :  Weth- 
■rbee,  IM:  WUte  Antverp.  211 
White  Canad&i  218 ;  While  Fom 
■euoni,  2M ;  Whlle-Inited.  IBS 
White  Monntsln,  118:  White  Thin 
bleberry,  161;  White  TraDaparenli 
210  ;  Williams'  Proserviiw,  211 ;  Wll- 
miniton.  192  :  Wllmot  Earl;  Red. 
211;  Wlnant,  IBS;  Winona,  ITS 
Wonder,  ITOi  Woodland,  MlUor'a 
m ;  Woodelde,  178 ;  Woodward,  211 
Woodward  Red  O-lobe,  211 :  Wract, 
178 ;  Yellow  Anlwem.  211 :  TeUow 
Canada,  200 ;  reUow-oap,  161:  Yellow 
Chill,  211;  Yellow  Pearl,  170;  Yoaem- 
ICe,  ITS. 


Raspbenr-cane  I. 

orer.W 

Rbodlles  rosa. 

io»wot.2«t. 

—  tadioom,  2S3. 

-ChlneH).lSO. 

-rire.lS5. 

-mbLSOO. 

—  leometer.  380. 

Rhytlsma  Blake 

-  saw-fly.  2Ta. 

rletles. 

blwjkberrlea. 

-geoeraphlcal 

—  acerKolinm.l 

cni™iti,M 

—  alplnnm.  *70. 

-aniaroiii.450. 

412. 

Enropeira  red,  212. 

pnrple«»ne,  1S4. 

Bed  and  white  oonsnU,  379. 
-  flowervd  muaant,  41i,  «T8. 


—  America] 


varietlea. 


— -—  varieties  of,  II 

anlnmn-frulting.  62. 

dnratlon  of  plantations. . 

—  —  Enropean.  199. 

reeommended  varieties 

varieties  of,  199. 

evaporating,  55. 

fertilizers  for.  45. 

hardiness  of,  5T, 

harvesting  and  marketln 

location  for,  44. 

plantlwt.  48. 

pollination  of .  48. 

—  —  propaEation  of,  45. 

soil  for,  48. 

tillato  for.  49. 

naea  of .  54. 

jieIdBof.58. 

—  raspberT7,  future  of,  188. 


rate  described 
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Rlb«  braetsoatun.  4 


INDEX  533 

Rtbea   oijacaiithDldH.    3M.    399,  414, 


eUioRim,  lee. 

-Pilmeri.  481. 

mgnatam.  458. 

—  plnetonun,  4«S. 

ewTRU,  458. 

eyuosbBtl,  ses,  4S4. 

-Qnflr»ton.m,4». 

dlkiucha,  483. 

~  RoMll,  450. 

eryUiiw»rrmni.  4118. 

-rolundlfolium,  398.467. 

Avnaa.  484. 

—  rabrnni.  375.  378.488. 

floridiim.48l. 

—  Rnibji.  484. 

[rBgciul8.413. 

gr«11..3aB.444.455. 

hlnallnm,  403. 

-ii.»criap..463. 

HoweUil,  472. 

IntermediDin,  481. 

—  yictoris,  463. 

Irrimnm,  4«0. 

iMiuUe,  4aa. 

-Wnt>onlsomn.485. 

—  Wolfil,  477. 

l«loboti7*,  484. 

Kocki    MonntalQ    thlmblebwiT.    ISl 

SOS. 

—TUT  bnu.ehy.nthnm.  4«». 

Root-cnttlnn.  blaekberry,  110. 

LobbU.  414. 453. 

-  Kill,  ». 

Londonl.  48*. 

Rose  chgfer,  »S. 

— l«»Tfld  rupberiT.  322. 

MuBluillii,  4fi6. 

Robl  podogm,  MS. 

Meniieeii,  447. 

Rabn.,  803. 

mler^Wirnni,  484. 

—  nrpilos,  219,  235,  328. 

var.  tlorldui,  828. 

multlflonm.,  487. 

K.iidil.BI7. 

—  ArmeniKnB,  338. 

iilBnim.376.B88,473. 

—  Bidlef  uuu.  330. 

Hi™™.  45*. 

-bdliaiflo™.»3S. 

odonittun,  484. 
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BaboB  Canadeiul),   : 


-  eratffiBtfoliiis.  ISO.  15 

-  coneifollM.  220,  240,  J 

-  deUeioena,  152.  307. 

-  decombans,  336. 

-  EDBlsDii,  330. 

-  floridna.  328. 


-frnl 


nB,22l. 


—  Honryl.  155. 

—  helerophjUus,  33«. 
-htepidns.242.334. 

—  HoffmeiBtsriiiDS.  150 
-IdBM,  183, 186, 190, 

—  invisBB,  2«,  329. 


-KiBfrai 


-  laeiniftl 


1,154,334 


—  lenooden 

—  lonilpetiilus,  33S. 

—  mu ropeUlna.  330. 

—  mlcrophylJaB,  140,  311. 

—  MUUpanslill,  ZK.  327. 

—  montaniu,  826. 

—  unatiB.  338. 

—  nealeetos.  60, 177. 318. 

—  Neo-Me^canna,  307, 

—  DUTobaccae,  210,  22S,  324. 
var.  albioQi,  237, 324. 

z  Mrieoans,  326. 


—  sorbifoUm,  147,322. 

—  atellatiu,  310. 

loeeidenUUs  ioncodon 

—  UtrnphyllaB,  330. 


.t.  241,  242,  2(4,  828. 


homifuBus,  330. 

MlehlBsneOBiB.  320. 


—  TitltoUns.  241. 243,  330. 
RanoiuE  siramp  blaclibflrry,  3! 
Kynchltes  biiwlor,  282. 

Salmon-beriT,  151. 153.  322. 

S&ad  black  beny,  240, 327. 

—  cherry. 510. 

San  Job6  ■ciae.417. 
Saperda  trlponctaCa,  206. 
SSDndera.  Proteasor,  qaoteil,  T, 
Scariflar.  bome-madfl,  16. 
Schiziua  Ipoman,  278. 

—  nnieonii8.278. 
Scopolosoma  aldQa,2iO. 

Scott.W.J.,  qaoUd,  405. 
Scoffle-boe,  15. 
SsBdB,  prapaEaticn  by,  25. 
Selandrla  paupers,  282, 
ibi,  273. 


&«1Iine 


a,  441. 


t.,Goog[e 


Boptoria  rotl,  268. 

Berieiwrii  mori,  !S0. 

Sporocjbii  p-rMltienm,  BOl. 

SprmjiDg,  effect  on  polllnatloo,  37, 

SpriiiE  plsDllni.  T. 

BtHcts,  evaporator,  87. 

Stesm  tray-drien,  84. 

StphB  rnbltollU,  KB- 

Stictlj  mbi,  BOS. 

StiwuM  (retemng,  283. 

aiope,  3. 

atnwberrlei.  plantJnE   &monK   black 

Stmwbertjr-rftspbenT,  147,  322. 

Smitt,  Johr  B.,  quoted,  2W,  SM,  287. 

—  weevil,  270. 

Snowy  tree-orieket,  2S3. 

SabgoUlng.  e 

Soli  for  blmckb«ni0B.  IM. 

Soeken,  B. 

-Increaied  by  oultiyatlnn,  1«9, 

boah-fmlm.S. 

SnnuneT  plsntioi,  8. 

dewbOTri«,135. 

Swamp  b]neberTT,4»5,49». 

red  rupbarrlee.  43. 

-glBQ«.ti«,!a«». 

Solnnopsii  InBB,  2S3. 

—  rubiToraria.  2«0. 

Srstena  front.lli,  431. 

—  EendenoaU.  2B8. 

—  melsooatyla.  287. 

—  malantera,  286. 


—  rnfa,  288. 

~  aeplccola,  288. 

SphairopBlB  bjallnn.  U 


Tamlibed  ptantbiu,  253, 
Tasteleae  monnlain  enmnt,  470. 
TetiacLg  trlanKuUrcrata.  430. 
Tetranj-ohua  tolariua,  275,  427, 
Thamaonoma  flavlcarla,  430. 
—  anadrUlnearia,  430. 
Thayec.  M.  A.,  blackberry  profits. 
Thelephora  ribeBlna,  «4:i. 
Tblmbleberry,  I 
Rocky  Uooat 


1, 151, 


ThlDD 

—  (OOBeberriea,  3C6. 

—  the  fruit,  27. 
Thorsleu  blackberry,  327. 
Dulpa  triUel.  27S. 
Thyatira  acripta,  278. 
Thyreocoris  polleariuB.  27B. 
TUlace,  12. 
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-  aBHberri 


I,  ML 


—  -^  red  rmApbeirleBH  40. 

Time  ndoind  Cor  eynwraliiiR.  9 
Tips,  tools  tor  Dnttlnl  down,  85. 
TiEcheris  Xoei.,  ZTS. 

—  mBUfolloUa,  278. 
Tmetocerg  ocelUna.  3£«. 
Tool!  for  irattiBB  down  Ups,  M. 

—  pmnlt*,  H. 

—  tUl»se,  14. 

Tnlnlne  cnrranU,  348,  MS. 

—  dewberrieB,  141. 
»  EOOBoborrloH.  300. 

Tree  cnnbenr,  5M. 
Tricbopmlia  anbochrMoa.  302. 
Trochillam  ps.ndattua,  42B. 

—  tipnlifotine,  41B. 
TrrrnU  Cuudeiuis,  431, 
Tnbennliuis  caipoKBni,  301. 

—  penicini.  301, 

—  TolgBrit,  43*. 
TstDDM  tricolor,  282, 
TsTOlxnta  oompersB.  801. 
TTpes  of  b!«1cberr<ei,  225. 
TTpbloej'ba,  obliqaa,  428. 

—  tricincla,  2Ta,  428. 


UnclMsilted  raapberri 
Uredo  (CBomii)  oonfl 

—  Intontltlftlls,  2gt. 

—  JanmU.  412. 


VMeinlnni,  WI. 

—  Cuudeou,  4W. 

—  corymbo«nm,  4)6, 490. 

—  Pennwlvaniemn,  4M,  498, 

—  Tulllaiu.  490. 
ValsB  agnoiUca,  439, 


—  rohicola,  439. 


—  Bsbclypeata,  297. 

—  «yB(oneala,  297. 
Vansses  eomma,  2S0,  431. 

VaHation  In  cniranta,  37S,  37S. 
Tarietles  o(  blaekberriel  and  d< 
unclasiided.  227.  Irl 


European  ced,  199, 

nndasdlled.  312. 

VarletT  o(  blaek*ap  tor  evaporatliiB,  98 


Vibnmnni  opnlna,  CW. 

Waterton.  aaot«d,  2!3. 
WnUni  deirberrlu,  243,  247. 
White  blMkberry,  237.  324. 
Wild  black  cnrranC.  4B1. 


WlDd-breaki,  4 
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Wlnetenr.  l«.  IK,  321. 
Wine,  blKkbcnr,  122. 
Winter-kllUns,  1».  24. 
Winter  protection,  SO. 

Xjlophulu  antics,  430. 


Yield  of  blackberries,  12S. 


—  dewberries,  14B. 

—  (DOBeberrles,  3T1. 

—  red  taspbenlBS.  BS. 


Zopbodla  (lOsBDlaiiae,  4 
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The   Best  and   Newest 
Rural   Books 

TWO  series  of  books  on  leading  topics  con- 
nected with  agrienltural  and  rural  life  are  here 
mentioned.  Each  book  is  the  work  of  a 
specialist,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Pro- 
fessor L.  H.  Bailey,  of  the  Cornell  University,  and 
is  readable,  clear-cat  and  practical. 

THE   RURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES 

Includes  books  which  state  the  underl^iog  principles  oC  agri- 
culture in  plain  language.  Thej  are  suitable  for  oonauttation 
alike  bj  the  amateur  or  professional  tiller  of  the  soil,  the 
scientist  or  the  student,  and  are  freely  illustrated   and  flnely 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready: 

THB  SOIL.  BjF.  H.KiKO,  of  tha  University  otWtaeoniin.  303pp.  TSota. 
THB  FERTILITY  OF  THB  LAND.    Bl  I,  P,  Robirth.  oI  Cnrnell  Univet- 

5lH.    «0  pp.    W-ZS. 
THB  SFRAriNC  OP  PLANTS.    Br  E.  Q.  Lodihan,  Um  ot  Coniell  Unl- 

veraiti.    SWpp.    tl. 
MILK   AKD    ITS    PRODtTCTS.    By  H.  H.  Wmo.  ol   Cornell  Umvertltr. 


New  volumes  will   bo   added   from   time   to   time    to   the 
Bpbal  Scibkce   Series.     The  following  are  in  preparation: 
PHYSIOLOGY  OP  PUINTS.    Bj  J.  C.  Aethch,  Pnrduo  Unlvorslty. 
PRINCIPLES    OP  BHEEDINQ   OF   ANIMALS.    By  W.  H,   Bbkwsr.  of 

Yale  University. 
PLANT  PATHOLOGY.    By  B.  T.  Oallowas  and  uaoelates  oI  U.  S 

SEEDS  AND  SEED-GROWINO,    By  O.  H.  HiCKfl,  of  U.  8.  Dept,  0 
LEGUMINOUS    PLANTS    AXD    NITROOEN-GATHERINQ, 

" -OABD.  of  r  ■  ■  "  ■■•       ■ 

)  OF  ANI 
it  SUtion. 
IfiEIGATION  AND  DRAINAGE.    By  F.  H.  Kiwa,  UnlvergitT  0(  Wii 
FERTILIZBES.    By  B.  B,  VOOBHIIS,  of  New  Jersey  Bipertment  Stn 
RURAL  WEALTH  AND  WELFARE.    By  GiOBQi  T.  Paibchild.  Bi-Pre»i- 

deot  •>[  the  Aerieultoral  College  of  KansM. 
FARM  POUI/FRY.    By  Qiorom  C.  Watson,  of  Pennsylvanlft  Slsle  OoUece. 


CoQt^lc 


^HE  PRINCIPLES  OF  FRUIT- 
GROWING. By  L.  H.  BAILEY,  Professor  of 
Horticulture  in  tlie  Cornell  University. 


There  have  been  manaals  and  treatises  oil  frait- 
growing,  bat  this  volame  is  the  first  consistent 
presentation  of  the  anderlying  principles  affecting 
the  growth  of  the  various  fruits.  It  is  thas  unique, 
and  it  occupies  a  field  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  joins  science  and  practice,  for  it  not  only  discusses 
the  reasons  for  certain  operations,  but  presents  the 
most  approved  methods,  gathered  from  the  successful 
fruit-growers  of  America.  It  api>eBls  especially  to 
the  horticulturist  who  is  willing  to  have  his  brain 
direct  and  supplement  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  principles  rather  than  a  mere 
memorandum  of  their  application. 

Tri  Pbihciplss  or  FsuiT-OiiowiNa  indndeB:  latrodDetarj- 
DiBCDBslou,  comprialng  ui  InTentory  and  clusiBcatton  of  traits,  the 
fmit  Eones,  tbe  oatlook  for  fralt-growliig ;  the  Loe&tion  and  Its 
CliniKte,  yrlfb  a  fnU  dlseoBslon  of  frosts;  the  Tilling  of  Fruit 
Iiuids;  the  Fertilizing  of  Fruit  Iiuids;  tbe  Planting  ol  Orcbuds; 
SecondAry  Care  of  Orcharda  ;  DiseasBB,  Insecta  and  Spraying ; 
Picking  and  Packing  aud  Storing  PruitB,  Sbipping,  etc.;  and  a 
bibliography  of  American  writings  on  the  subject. 

'The  book  1>  vcrr  vrociiul  ii 
groviiig.  after  a  bri«f  introdnctoty 
the  location  of  the  nmhard,  toUowl 
duJins  with  the  plantiag  and  care  o 
complato  book  on  (nil[-KrQwln«  at 
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THE  GARDEN-CRAFT  SERIES 

Comprises  practical  hand-books  for  the  horticultur- 
ist, explaining  and  illustrating  in  detail  the  various 
important  methods  which  experience  has  demon- 
strated to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  They  may  be 
called  manuals  of  practice,  and  though  all  are  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University, 
they  include  the  opinions  and  methods  of  snccess- 
ful  specialists  in  many  lines,  thus  combining  the 
results  of  the  observations  and  experiences  of  nu- 
merous students  in  this  and  other  lands.  They  are 
written  in  the  clear,  strong,  concise  English  and  in 
the  entertaining  style  which  characterize  the  author. 
The  volumes  are  compact,  uniform  in  style,  clearly 
printed,  and  illustrated  as  the  subject  demands. 
They  are  of  convenient  shape  for  the  pocket,  and 
are  substantially  bound  in  flexible  green  cloth. 

TRB  HORTICULTURIST'S  RULE  BOOK.     B;  L.  H.  Bailev.    FDnrth  edj. 

tioD.    312  pp.    75  eta. 
THE  NURSKRT-BOOK.     By  L.  H.  BiiuiT.    Thira  edition.    3115  on.    tl. 
PLANT-BREEDING.    By  L.  H.  Bailet.    293  i^.    |1. 
THE  FORCING-BOOK.     By  L.  H,  Ba1l«t.    280  pp.    tl. 
GARDEN -MAKING.    By  I,.  H.  Baiut.    Seumd  edition.    4U*p.    CI. 
THB  PRUNING- BOOK.    By  L.  H.  Bailev.    MO  pp.    tl.SO. 

OTHER    WORKS    BY    PROFESSOR 
BAILEY. 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  UNLIKE.    Seurnd  edition.    5t.->  pp.    (Z. 

LESSONS  WITH  PLANTS.    623  pp.    (1.10  n«t. 

FIRST  LESSONS  WITH  PLANTS.    127  pp.    M  eu.  net. 
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GARDEN-MAKING :   Suggestions  for  the 
Utilizing   of   Home  Grounds.     By  L.  H. 

BAILEY,  aided   by  L.   R.  TAFT,  T.  A.  WAUGH, 
and  ERNEST  WALKER. 


Here  is  a  book  literally  "for  the  million"  who  in 
broad  America  have  some  love  for  growing  things, 
and  in  the  general  ownership  of  the  soil  find  the 
opportunity  for  its  indulgence.  "Every  family  can 
have  a  garden.  If  there  is  not  a  foot  of  land,  there 
are  porches  or  windows.  Wherever  there  is  sun- 
light, plants  may  be  made  to  grow,  and  pne  plant 
in  a  tin-can  may  be  a  more  helpful  and  inspiring 
garden  to  some  mind  than  a  whole  acre  of  lawn  and 
flowers  may  be  to  another."  Thus  Professor  Bailey 
introduces  his  subject,  and  the  book  which  follows 
is  one  to.  instruct,  inspire,  edify  and  educate  the 
reader,  if  he  can  raise  his  eyes  from  city  cobble- 
stones! It  tells  of  ornamental  gardening  of  any 
range,  with  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs  most  suitable 
for  various  effects;  treats  of  fruits  and  of  vege- 
tables for  home  use,  and  gives  the  word  of  instruc- 
tion so  often  wanted,  but  hitherto  unattainable  in 
any  one  simple  and  compact  book.  JTo  modem 
American  work  covers  this  important  field.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  beautiful. 

GiRDEN-MAKiHO  includes  General  Advice;  The  Plan  of  the 
Place;  the  Fictare  in  the  Landscape,  How  to  UHke  the  Improre- 
ments,  etc.;  Planting  the  Ornamental  Groonils;  Tlie  Fniit  Planta- 
tion; The  Vegetable  Garden;  Seasonal  Reminders  (Calendars  (or 
the  North  and  for  the  South). 
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■^HE  PRUNING-BOOK:  A  Monograph 
of  the  Pruning  and  Training  of  Plants  as 
Applied  to  American  Conditions.    By  L.  H. 

BAILEY,  Professor  of   Horticulture    in    the   Cornell 

University. 


Until  the  appearance  of  this  book,  tliere  had  been 
no  complete  and  consistent  discussion  of  pruning. 
Professor  Bailey  considers  fully  the  philosophy  of 
the  subject,  showing  why  we  should  prune,  with 
such  statements  of  experience  and  observation  as 
will  enlighten  the  reader.  In  his  admirable  treat- 
ment of  the  science  he  first  states  principles;  and 
then  the  various  practices  of  pruning  are  considered 
in  full  detail,  and  a  vast  fund  of  carefully  collected 
data,  embodying  the  experiences  of  many  students 
in  our  own  and  other  lands,  is  made  serviceable  to 
the  reader.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  re- 
markably convincing. 

The  Pbuninq-Book  includes  The  Philoaaphf  of  Pruning  (Does 
PrnninK  Devitalize  PIsbIb!);  The  Fruit-Bud  (The  Bnd  and  the 
Branch,  The  Leaf-bad  and  the  Fruit-bnd,  The  Proit-spur,  The 
Peach  and  the  Apricot,  Co-terminal  Fmlt-bearlng,  Qrapes  and 
Brambles,  How  to  Tell  the  Pniit-bods,  Summary  Synopsifl);  The 
Healing  of  Wounds  (Nature  of  Wounds,  SuRgeationB  to  the  Pmner, 
When  to  Cut,  DresaingB  for  WouDda,  How  to  Make  the  Cut, 
Mending  Trees)  i  The  Prlnclpiea  of  Pmning  (Top-pninine,  Boot- 
pruning,  Variation  of  Habit,  Wateraprouta,  Heading-in,  Obstruc- 
tions, Cheeting  Growth,  Fruit-bearing,  Girdling,  etc..  General 
Law);  Some  Specific  Advice  (Form  ot  Top,  Root-pmnlng,  Subse- 
quent Treatment,  Kinging  and  Girdling,  Pruning  Tools,  Remarks 
on  Specific  Plantal;  Some  Specific  Modes  of  Training,  Amerieoii 
Grape  Training,  Vinltera  Grape  Training. 
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'  KETCH  OF  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
)    OUR    NATIVE    FRUITS.    By  l.  h. 

BAILEY,    Professor  of    Horticulture  in  the    Cornell 
University. 


In  this  entertaining  volume,  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  fruits  peculiar  to  North  America 
are  inquired  into,  and  the  personality  of  those  horti- 
cultural pioneers  whose  almost  forgotten  labors 
have  given  us  our  most  valuable  fruits  is  touched 
upon.  There  has  been  careful  research  into  the 
history  of  the  various  fruits,  including  inspection 
of  the  records  of  the  great  European  botanists  who 
have  given  attention  to  American  economic  botany. 
The  conclusions  reached,  the  information  presented, 
and  the  suggestions  as  to  future  developments,  can- 
not but  be  valuable  to  any  thoughtful  fruit-grower, 
while  the  terse  style  of  the  author  is  at  its  best  in 
bis  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Tbb  Evolutioh  of  oub  Natiti  Fbditb'  dlicagaei  The  Ttlae  of 
tbe  American  Grape  (North  AmericB  a  Natunil  Vlnelftod,  Attempts 
to  Cuttirate  the  Enropesn  Grape,  The  Eiperiments  of  the  DufonrB, 
The  Brancb  of  Promise,  John  Adlum  and  the  Catawbn,  Rise  of 
Commercini  Viticulture,  Why  Did  the  Early  Vine  Eiperlraents  Pall  ! 
Synopsis  of  the  American  Orapesl ;  The  Strange  Hlatory  of  the  Mul- 
berries (The  Early  Silk  Industry,  The -Multicanlls  CraiB,");  Evolu- 
tion of  American  Plums  and  Cherries  (Native  Plums  in  General, 
The  Chickasaw,  Hortulana,  Marianna  and  Beach  Plum  Groups, 
Paolflo  Coast  Plum,  Various  Other  Types  of  Plums,  Native  Cherries, 
Dwarf  Cherry  Group) ;  Native  Apples  (Indigenons  Species,  Amelio- 
ration has  be^n);  Orif^n  of  American  Raspberry-growing  (Early 
American  History,  Prasent  Types,  Outlying  Types) ;  Evolution  of 
Blackberry  and  Dewberry  Culture  (The  High-bash  Blackberry  and 
Its  Kin,  The  Dewberries,  Botanical  Names);  Various  Types  of 
Berry-like  Fruits  (The  Gooseberry.  Native  Currants,  Junaberry, 
Buffalo  Berry,  Elderberry,  Hi^h-buah  Cranberry,  Cranberry,  Straw- 
berry);  Various  Types  of  Tree  Fruits  (Persimmon,  Custard-Apple 
Tribe,  Tbom-Apples,  Nut-Fruits) ;  General  Remarks  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  Native  Fruits  (What  Has  Been  I>one,  Wbat  Probably 
Should  Be  Done). 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 

66  Rfth  Avenue,  NET  YORK.'  ,,m|  . 


